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PREFACE, 

BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 



The work of Lord Katies, on Criticism, was first pub- 
lished in 1761, and dedicated to George III., then King of 
Great Britain. The royal patronage was solicited in its 
behalf, on the ground that it treats of the Fine Arts, which 
exert a beneficial infiuence in society, and that it attempts 
to form a standard of taste, by unfolding those principles 
that ought to govern the taste of every individual. 

In showing the importance of such an attempt, he says : 
**It is rare to find one bom with such delicacy of feeling, 
as not to need instraction : it is equally rare to find one so 
low in feeling, as not to be capable of instruction. And 
yet, to refine our taste with respect to beauties of art or ot 
nature, is scarce endeavored in any seminary of learning ; 
a lamentable defect, considering how early in life taste is 
susceptible of culture, and how diflScult to reform it if un- 
happily perverted. To furnish materials for supplying 
that defect, was an additional motive for the present 
undertaking." 

To Lord Kames we are greatly indebted for calling 
public attention to this subject, and for preparing a work 
that has long occupied a place in the colleges and acad- 
emies of our own land. There seems to be no other work, 
even at this date, that is fitted to supply its place, nor, 
without great disadvantage to the cause of education, can 
it be laid aside ; and yet, neither in its original form, nor 
with such additions as have been made, in this country, to 
the original work, is it free from some grave objections, 
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that have served, in many instances, to prevent its adop- 
tion as a text-book, especially in female seminaries. 

Hence some retrenchment becomes necessary to the 
highest usefulness of the work : and it will not be doubted 
that it may receive great improvement, by additions 
which may be made from the works of distinguished 
authors, who have written with great power and exquisite 
taste upon many of the topics treated by our author nearly 
a hundred years ago. 

These views, upon inquiry, having been foimd to agree 
with those of not a few enlightened and experienced teach- 
ers, the Editor has been prompted to expend a large amount 
of labor, for the improvement of the work of Lord Kames, 
that its usefulness may be increased and perpetuated in 
colleges and other seminaries of learning, as well as in 
public and private libraries. 

The chief points of superiority claimed for the present 
edition, are the following : 

1. The matter heretofore contained in an Appendix has 
been brought forward ; and constitutes, as it should, the 
first part of the Introduction, being needed as a preparation 
for an easy study of the volume, and likely to be over- 
looked as an appendix. 

2. Frequent omissions have been made in the text and 
notes, where the matter was found to be either obsolete, of 
no utility, or objectionable on account of its indelicacy. 

3. Many of the poetical quotations (particularly some of 
those in foreign languages), that seemed to be an incum- 
brance rather than an advantage to the work for purposes 
of education, have been abbreviated or omitted. 

4. Space has thus been gained for a large amount of 
valuable matter, which has been carefully selected from 
modern authors who have treated certain topics more 
philosophically and accurately than Lord Kames, whose 
work was written nearly a century ago. These additions, 
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both in the text and notes, that they may readily be dis- 
tinguished from the original matter, have been inclosed in 
brackets. The most important of these are derived from 
Cousin on the Beautifiil ; from Lectures of Barron, Haz- 
litt, and President Hopkins ; from Lord Jefeey's celebrated 
dissertation on Beauty (in his Review of Alison on Taste) ; 
and from an elaborate essay on the PhUosophy of Style^ 
contained in a somewhat recent number of the Westminster 
Review. By these, and numerous other additions, where 
they seemed to be most needed, great value has been 
added to the original work ; and in scarcely a less degree, 
by striking from it a large amount of matter that greatly 
impairs its excellence and usefulness. 

6. It may also be stated, as a part of the Editor's labor, 
that he has prepared a new Analysis of the work, which, 
for the convenience both of teacher and student, has been 
distributed at the bottom of each page, with references 
to the paragraphs in which the topics are discussed. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the present volume is 
not an abridgment of Kames, but it embraces the entire 
work, with the exception only of those portions which 
every instructor and intelligent reader must regard as 
blemishes, or consider useless, while large additions have 
been made, from recent and valuable sources, to render 
more complete and satisfactory the incomparable treatise 
(as here presented) of this highly talented, and justly dis- 
tinguished and popular author. " J. R. B. 

Geneva, K Y., Feb, 2, 1866. 
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INTRODUCTION 



TERMS DEFINED OR EXPLAINED. 

1. Every thing we perceive or are conscious o^ whether a being 
or a quality, a passion or an action, is with respect to the percipient 
termed an ohject Some objects appear to be intemal, or within 
the mind ; passion, for example, thinking, volition : some external; 
such as every object of sight, of hearing, of smell, of touch, of taste. 

2. That act of the mind which mal:es known to me an external 
object, is termed perception. That act of the mind which makes 
known to me an internal object, is termed caruciousness. The 
power or faculty from which consciousness proceeds, is termed an 
internal sense. The power or faculty from which perception pro- 
ceeds, is termed an external sense. This distinction refers to the 
objects of our knowledge ; for the senses, whether external or in- 
ternal, are all of them powers or faculties of the mind. 

3. But as self is an object that cannot be termed either exter- 
nal or internal, the faculty bv which I have knowledge of myself 
is a sense that cannot properly be termed either intenud or external. 

4. By the eye we perceive figure, color, motion, 4pc. : by the ear 
we perceive the different Qualities of sound» high, low, loud, soft : 
by touch we perceive rougn, smooth, hot, cold, <fec. : by taste we 
perceive sweet, sour, bitter, Ac: by smell we perceive fragrant, 
fetid, <fec. These qualities partake the common nature of all 
qualities, that they are not capable of an independent existence, but 
must belong to some being of which they are properties or attri- 
butes. A being with respect to its properties or attnbutes is termed 
a subject or substratum. Every substratum of visible qualities, is 
termed substance; and of tangible qualities, body, 

5. Substance and sound are perceived as existing at a distance 
from the organ ; often at a considerable distance. But smell, touch, 
and taste are perceived as existing at the organ of sense. 

6. The objects of external sense are various. Substances are 
perceived by the eye ; bodies by the touch. Sounds, tastes, and 
smells, passing commonly under the name of secondary qualitiesi 
recjuire more explanation than there is room for here. All the 
objects of internal sense are attributes : witness deliberation, reason- 

1* 
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ing, resolutioD, willing, consentiDg, which are internal actions. 
Passions and emotions, which are internal agitatfons, are also attri- 
butes. With regard to the former, I am conscious of being active ; 
with regard to the latter, I am conscious of being passive. 

7. Again, we are conscious of internal action as in the head : of 
passions and emotions as in the heart. 

8. Many actions may be exerted internally, and many effects 
produced of which we are unconscious : when we investigate the 
ultimate cause of the motion of the blood, and of other internal 
motions upon which life depends, it is the most probable opinion 
that some intemal power is the cause : and if so, we are imcon- 
Bcious of the operations of that power. But consciousness being 
implied in the very meaning of deliberating, reasoning, resolving, 
willing, consenting, such operations cannot escape our knowledge. 
The same is the case of passions and emotions; for no internal 
agitation is denominated a passion or emotion, but what we are con- 
scious of. 

9. The mind is not always the same ; by turns it is cheerful, 
melancholy, calm, peevish, <fec. These differences may not impro- 
perly be denominated tones. 

10. Perception and sensation are commonly reckoned synony- 
mous terms, signifying that internal act by which external objects 
are made known to us. But they ought to be distinguished. 
Perceiving is a general term for hearing, seeing, tasting, touching, 
smelling ; and therefore perception signifies every internal act by 
which we are made acquainted with external objects ; thus we are 
said to perceive a certain animal, a certain color, sound, taste, 
smell, &Q* Sensation properly signifies that internal act by which 
we are made conscious of pleasure or pain felt at the organ of 
sense : thus we have a sensation of the pleasure arising from warmth, 
from a fragrant smell, from a sweet taste : and of the pain arising 
from a wound, from a fetid smell, fr'om a disagreeable taste. In 
perception, my attention is directed to the external object : in sen- 
sation, it is directed to the pleasure or pain I feel. 

The terms perception and sensation are sometimes employed to 
signify the objects of perception and sensation. Perception in that 
sense is a general term for every external thing we perceive ; and 
sensation a general term for every pleasure and pain felt at the organ 
of sense. 

11. Conception is different fix)m perception. The latter includes 
a conviction of the reality of its object ; the former does not ; for 
I can conceive the most extravagant stories told in a romance, with- 
out having any conviction of their reality. Conception differs also 
from imagination. By the power of fancy I can imagine a golden 
mountain, or an ebony ship with sails and ropes of silk. When I 
describe a picture of that kind to another, the idea he forms of it is 
termed a conceptiotu Imagination is active, conception is passive. 
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12. Feeling, besides denoting one of the external senstty is a 
general term, signifying that internal act by which we are made 
conscious of our pleasures and our pains ; for it is not limited, as sensa- 
tion is, to any one sort Thus feeling being the genus of which sen- 
sation is a species, their meaning is the same when applied to pleasure 
and pain felt at the organ of sense : and accordingly we say indif- 
ferently, " I feel pleasure fix>m heat, and pain from cold," or, " I 
have a sensation of pleasure from heat, and of pain torn cold." 
But the meaning of feeling, as is said, is much more extensive. It 
is proper to say, I feel pleasure in a sumptuous building, in love, in 
friendship ; and pain in losing a child, in revenge, in envy : sensa- 
tion is not properly, applied to any of these. 

The term feeling is frequently used in a less proper senaSj to 
signify what we feel or are conscious of: and in that sense it is a 
general term for all our passions and emotions, and for all our other 
pleasures and pains. 

13. That we cannot perceive an external object till an impres- ' 
sion is made upon our body, is probable frY)m reason, and is ascer- 
tained by experience. But it is not necessary that we be made 
sensible of tbe impression : in touching, in tasting, and in smelling, 
we are sensible of the impression ; but not in seeing and hearing. 
We know indeed from experiments, that before we perceive a visib^ 
object, its image is spread upon the retina tunica ; and that before 
we perceive a sound, an impression is made upon the drum of the 
ear : but we are not conscious either of the organic image or of the 
organic impression ; nor are we conscious of any other operation 
preparatory to the act of perception ; all we can say is, that we see 
that river, or hear that trumpet.* 

^ 14. Objects once perceived may be recalled to the mind by 
the power of memory. When I recall an object of sight in that 
manner, it appears to me precisely the same as in the original sur- 
vey, only less distinct For example, having seen yesterday a 
spreading oak growing on the brink of a river, 1 endeavor to recall 
these objects to my mind. How is this operation performed f Do 
[ endeavor to form in my mind a picture of them, or a representative 
onage 3 'Not so. I transport myself ideally to the place where I 
«aw the tree and river yesterday : upon which I have a perception 
of these objects similar in all respects to the perception I liad when 
L viewed them with my eyes, only less distinct And in this re- 
collection, I am not conscious of a picture or representative image, 
more than in the original survey ; the perception is of the tree and 



* Yet a singular opinion that impresBiona are the only objects of perception, 
has been espoused dj some philosophers of no mean rank ; not attending to 
the tore^omg peculiaritv in the senses of seeing and hearing, that we per- 
ceive objects without being conscious of an organic impression, or of any im- 
pression Texcept in oases where the object of signt is very brilliant, or the sound 
tzcesidveiy knd and grating]. 
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river themselves, as at first. I confirm this by another experiment. 
After attentively surveying a fine statue, I close my eyes. What 
follows ? The saraie object continues, without any difference bu* 
that it is less distinct than formerly.* This indistinct secondary 
perception of an object, is termed an idea. And therefore the precise 

* This experiment, which every one raav reiterate tiil entire satisfaction be 
obtained, is of greater importance than at nrst view may appear ; for it strikea 
at the root of a celebrated doctrine, which for more than two thoasand yean 
haH misled many philosophers. This doctrine, as delivered by Aristotle, is in 
substance, ** That of evei^ object of thought there most be in the mind some 
form, phantasm, or species ; that things sensible are perceived and remem- 
berea oy means of sensible phantasms, and things intelligible by intelligible 
phantasms ; and that these phantasms have the form of the object withoat the 
matter, as the impression of a seal upon wax has the form of a seal withoat 
its matter.'* The followers of Aristotle add, " That the sensible and intelligi- 
ble forms of thin^, are sent forth from the things themselves, and make im- 
pressions upon the passive intellect, which impressions are perceived by the 
active intellect." This notion diflfers very little from that of Epicurus, which 
is, '*That all things send forth constantly and in every direction, slender 
ghosts or films of themselves (t&nuia simuiaera, as expressed by his commen- 
tator Lucretius) ; which striking upon the mind, are the means of perception, 
dreaming," &c. Des Cartes, mni to oppose Aristotle, rejects the doctnne of 
sensible and intelligible phantasms ; maintaining, however, the same doctrine 
in etfeot, namely. That we perceive nothing external but by means of some 
image either in tne brain or in the mind : and these images he terms ideas 
Accordingly to these philosophers, we perceive nothing immediately but phan 
tasms or ideas ; and firom these we infer, by reasonmg, the existence of ex 
ternal objects. Locke, adopting this doctrine, employs almost the whole o 
his book about ideas. He holds, that we cannot perceive, remember, noi 
imagine any thing, but by having an idea or image of it in the mind. H« 
agrees with Des Cartes, that we can have no knowledg^e of things external, 
but what we acquire by reasoning upon their ideas or images in the mind ; 
taking it tor granted, that we are conscious of these ideas or images, and ot 
nothing else. Those who talk the most intelligibly explain the doctrine thus : 
When 1 see in a mirror a man standing behind me, the immediate object of my 
sight is his image, without which I could not see him : in like manner, when I 
see a tree or a house, there must be an image of these objects in my brain or in 
my mind : which image is the immediate object of my perception ; and by 
means of that image I perceive the external obiect. 

One would not readily suspect any harm in tnis ideal system, other than the 
leading us into a labyrinth of metaphysical errors, in order to account for our 
knowledge of external object«, which is more truly and more simply accounted 
for b^ direct perception. And yet some late writers have been able to extract 
from it death and destruction to the whole world, levelling all down to a mere 
ohaos of ideas. Dr. Berkeley, upon authority of the pnilosophers named, 
taking for granted that we cannot perceive any object but what is in the mind, 
discovered that the reasoning employed by Des Cartes and Locke to infer the 
existence of external objects, is inconclusive ; and upon that discovery ventured, 
against common sense, to annihilate totally the material world. And a later 
writer, discovering that Berkeley's arguments might with equal success be 
applied a^iust immaterial beingA, ventures still more boldly to reject by the 
lump the immaterial world as well as the material ; leaving nothing in nature 
but images or ideas floating ia vaeuo^ without affording them a single mind for 
shelter or sujpport. 

When such wild and extravagant consequences can be drawn fh>m the ideal 
system, it might have been expected, that no man who is not crazy would have 
ventured to erect such a superstructure, till he should first be certain beyond 
all doubt of a solid fouudation. And yet upon inquiry, we find the founda- 
tion of this terrible doctrine to be no better tnan a shallow metaphysical arma- 
ment, namdjff *^ That no being can act but where it is : and oonsequently, that 
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and accurate definition of an idea, in contradistinction to an origi- 
na] perception, is, ^ That perception of a real object which is raised 
in the mind by the power of memory." Every thing we have any 
knowledge o^ whether internal or external, passions, emotions, think- 
ing, reserving, willing, heat, cold, 4^&, as well as external objects, 
may be recalled as above by the power of memory.* 



it cannot act upon any subject at a distance." This argument possesses indeed 
one eminent aavantage, thai its obscurity, like that of an oracle, is apt to im« 
pose upon the reader, who is willing to consider it as a demonstration, boeaose 
be does not clearly see the fallacy. The best way to five it a fair trial, is to 
draw it out of its obscurity, and to state it in a dear light, as follows : ** No 
subject can be perceived unless it act upon the mind, but no distant subject 
uan act upon the mind, because no being can act but where it is : and, there 
fore, the immediate object of perception must be something united to the mind 
so as to be able to act upK>n it" Here the argument is completed in all ih 
partp : and from it is derived the supposed necessity of phantasms or idea^ 
unitea to the mind, as the only objects of perception. It is singularly un 
lucky, that this ai^ument concludes directly against the very system of whica 
it is the only foundation ; for how can phantasms or ideas be raised in the mind 
by things at a distance, if things at a distance cannot act upon the mind ? I 
say more, that it assumes a proposition as true, without evidence, namdjf. That 
no distant subject can act upon the mind. This proposition undoubtevily re- 
q^uires evidence, for it is not mtuitivelv certain. And, therefore, till the propo- 
sition be demonstrated, every man without scruple may rely upon the conviction 
of his senses, that lie hears and sees things at a distance. 

But I venture a bolder step, which is, to show that the proposition is false. 
Admitting that no being can act but where it is, is there any thing more simple 
or more common, than the acting upon subiects at a distance by intermediate 
means ? This holds in fact with respect both to seeing and hearing. When I 
see a tree, for example, nys of light are reflected from the tree to my eye, form- 
ing a picture upon the reHna tfunioa ; but the object perceived is the tree itself, 
not the rays or light, nor the picture. In this manner distant objects are per« 
ceived, without any tuition of the object upon the mind, or of the mind upon 
the object. Hearing is in a similar case ; the air, put in motion bv thunaer, 
makes an impression upon the drum of the ear ; but this impression is not what 
I hear, it is tbe thunder itself by means of that impression. 

Witk respect to vision in particular, we are profoundly ignorant by what meant 
and in what manner the picture on the retina tunica contributes to produce a 
sight of the object. One thing onljr is dear, that as we have no knowledge ot 
that picture, it is as natural to conceive that it should be made the instrument 
of discovering the external object, and not itself, as of discovering itself only, 
and not the external object. 

Upon the chimerical consequences drawn from the ideal system, I shall make 
but a single reflection. Nature determines us necessarily to rely on the vera- 
dty of our senses : and upon their evidence the existence of external objects 
is to us a miktter of intuitive knowledge and absolute certaintv. Vain there- 
fore is the attempt of Dr. Berkeley and of his followers to deceive us, by a 
metaphysic«il subtilty, into a disbelief of what wc cannot entertain even the 
slightest doubt. [See also Beattie's Moral Science, 104-106.] 

* From this dehnition of an idea, the following proposition must be evident, 
That there can be no such thing as an Innate idea. If the original perception 
of an object be not innate, which is obvious ; it is not less obvious, that the 
idea or secondary perception of that object cannot be innate. And yet, to 
prove this self-evident proposition, Locko has bestowed a whole book of his 
treatise upon Human Understanding. So necessary it is to give accurate defi- 
nitions, and so preventive of dispute are definitions when accurate.^ Dr. 
Berkeley has taken great pains to prove another proposition equally evident. 
That there can be no sucn thing as a general idea : all our original percep- 
tions are of particular objects, ai d our secondary perceptions or ideas ni»st b« 
equally so. 
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15. External objects are distingaishable into dmpU and complex. 
Certain sounds are so simple as not to be resolvable into parts ; and 
8Q are certain tastes and smells. Objects of touch are for the most 
part complex : they a^e not only hard or sofl:^ but also smooth or 
rough, hot or cold. Of all external objects, visible objects are com- 
monly the most complex : a tree is composed of a trunk, branches, 
leaves : it has color, figure, size. But as an action is not resolva- 
ble into parts, a perception, being an act of sense, is always simple. 
The color, figure, umbrage of a spreading oak, raise not different 
perceptions : the perception is one, that of a tree, colored, figured, 
Ac. A quality is never perceived separately from the subject; 
nor a part from the whole. There is a mental power of abstraction, 
of which afterward ; but the eye never abstracts, nor any other ex- 
ternal sense. 

16. Many particulars besides those mentioned enter into the per- 
ception of visible objects, motion^ rest, place, space, time, nurtibery 
d^c. These, all of them, denote simple ideas, and for that reason 
admit* not of a definition. All that can be done is to point out how 
they are acquired. The ideas of motion and of rest are familiar 
even to a child, from seeing its nurse sometimes walking, sometimes 
sitting : the former it is taught to call motion ; the latter, rest. 
Place enters into every perception of a visible object : the object is 
perceived to exist, and to exist somewhere, on the right hand or on 
the left, and where it exists is termed place. Ask a child where its 
mother is, or in what place : it will answer readily, she is in the 
garden. Space is connected with size or bulk: every piece of 
matter occupies room or spojce in proportion to its bulk. A child 
perceives that when its httle box is filled with playthings, there is 
no room or space for more. Space is also applied to sigiufy the dis 
tance of visible objects from each other; and such space accordingly 
can be measured. Dinner comes after breakfast, and supper after 
dinner : a child perceives an interval, and that interval it learns to 
call time. A child sometimes is alone with its nurse ; its mother is 
sometimes in the room ; and sometimes also its brothers and sisters. 
It perceives a difference between many and few ; and that difference 
it is taught to call number. 

17. 'ScLQ primary perception of a visible object is more complete, 
hvely, and distinct than that of any other object. And for that 
reason, an idea, or secondary perception of a visible object, is also 
more coinplete, lively, and distinct than that of any other ob- 
ject A nne passage in music may for a moment be recalled 
to the mind with tolerable accuracy: but after the shortest in- 
terval, it becomes no less obscure than the ideas of the other objecta 
mentioned. 

18. As the range of an individual is conomonly within a narrow 
space, it rarely happens that every thing necessary to be known 
oomes under our own perceptions. Lan^wge is an admirable oon* 
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trivance for supplying that deficiency ; for by language e?ery man^s 
perceptions may be communicated to all : and the same may be 
done by painting and other imitative arts. The facility of com- 
munication depends on the liveliness of the ideas; especiidly in lan- 
guage, which hitherto has not arrived at greater perfection than to 
express clear ideas : hence it is, that poets and orators, who are 
extremely successful in describing objects of sight^ find objects of 
the other senses too faint and obscure for language. An idea thus 
acquired of an object at second-hand, ought to be distinguished 
from an idea of memory, though their resemblance has occasioned 
the same term idea to be applied to both ; which is to be regretted, 
because ambiguity in the signification of words is a great obstruction 
to accuracy of conception. Thus Nature hath furnished the means 
of multiplying ideas without end, and of providing every individual 
with a sufficient stock to answer, not only the necessities, but even 
the elegancies of life. 

19. Further, man is endued with a sort of creative power : he can 
&bricate images of things that have no existence. The materials 
employed in Siis operation are ideas of sight, which he can take to 
pieces and combine into new forms at {Measure : their complexity 
and vivacity make them fit materials. But a man hath no such 
power over any of his other ideas, whether of the external or internal 
senses : he cannot, after the utmost effort, combine these into new 
forms, being too obscure for that operation. An image thus fabri- 
cated cannot be called a secondary perception, not being derived 
from an original perception : the poverty of language, however, as 
in the case immediately above mentioned, has occasioned the same 
term idea to be appli^ to all. This singular power of fabricating 
images without any foundation in reality, is distinguiidied by the 
name imagination.* 

20. As ideas are the chief materials employed in reasoning and 
reflecting, it is of consequence that their nature and differences be 
understood. It appears now that ideas may he distinguished into 
three kinds : first, Ideas derived from original perceptions, properly 
termed ideas of memory ; second, Ideas communicated by language 
or other signs ; and third. Ideas of imagination. These ideas differ 
fi-om each other in many respects ; but chiefly in respect of their 
proceeding from different causes : Ilie first kind is derived from real 



* [** Memory is double : — not only do I remember that I have been in the 
presence of a certain object, but I represent to myself this absent object as it 
was, as I have seen, felt, and judged it :— the remembrance is then an ima^e. 
In this last case, memory has been called by some philosophers imaginative 
memory. Such b the foundation of imagination ; but imagination is something 
more still. 

"The mind, applying itself to the images furnished by memory, decomposoa 
them, chooses between their different traits, and forms of thorn new images. 
Without this new power imagination would be captive in the circle of memory."] 
'-'Ooueifi's LecL on the Becvut/\fuly p. 185. 
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existences that have been objects of our senses : language is the 
cause of the second, or any other sign that has the same power with 
language ; and a man's imagination is to himself the cause of the 
third. It is scarce necessary to add, that an idea, originally of 
imagination, being conveyed to others by language or any other 
vehicle, becomes in their mind an idea of the second kind ; and 
again, that an idea of this kind, being afterwards recalled to the 
mind, beco aies in that circumstance an idea of memory. 

21. We are not so constituted as to perceive objects with indif- 
ference : thsse with very few exceptions appear agreeable or dis- 
agreeable ; and at the same time raise in us pleasant or painful 
emotions. With respect to external objects in particular, we dis- 
tinguish those which produce organic impressions, from those which 
affect us from a distance. When we touch a soft and smooth body, 
we have a pleasant feeling as at the place of contact ; which feeling 
we distinguish not, at least not accurately, from the agieeableness 
of the body itself; and the same holds in general with regard to all 
organic impressions. It is otherwise in hearing and seeing : a sound 
is perceived as in itself agreeable, and raises in the hearer a pleasant 
emotion ; an object of sight appears in itself agreeable, and raises in 
the spectator a pleasant emotion. These are accurately distinguished : 
the pleasant emotion is felt as within the mind ; the agreeableness 
of the object is placed upon the object, and is perceived as one of 
its qualities or properties. The agreeable appearance of an object 
of sight is termed beauty ; and the disagreeable appearance of such 
an object is termed ugliness, 

22. But though beauty and ugliness, in their proper and genuine 
signification, are confined to objects of sight, yet in a more lax and 
figurative signification, they are applied to objects of the other senses : 
they are sometimes applied even to abstract terms ; for it is not 
unusual to say, a h&autiful theorem, a beautiful constitution of 
government. 

23. A line composed by a single rule [or prescribed mode], is 
perceived and said to be regular : a straight line, a parabola, an 
hyperbola, the circumference of a circle, and of an ellipse, are all of 
them regular hues. A figure composed by a single rule, is perceived 
and said to be regular : a circle, a square, a hexagon, an equilateral 
triangle, are regular figures, being composed by a single rule, that 
determines the form of each. When the form of a line or of a 
figure is ascertained by a single rule that leaves nothing arbitrary, 
the line and the figure are said to be perfectly regular ; which ia 
the case of the figures now mentioned, and the case of a straight 
line and of the circumference of a circle. A figure and a line that 
require more than one rule for their construction, or that have any 
of their parts left arbitrary, are not perfectly regular : a parallelo- 
gram and a rhomb are less regular than a s<|uare ; the parallelogram 
being subjected to no lule is to the length of sides, other Uian that 
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the opposite sides be equal ; the rhomb being subjected to no rale 
as to its angles, other man that the opposite angles be equal : for 
the same reason, the circumferenoe of an ellipse, the form of which 
is susceptible of much variety, is !iess regular than that of a circle. 

?4. Regularity^ properly speaking, belongs, like beauty, to objects 
of sight ; and, like beauty, it is also applied figuratively to other 
objects : thus we say, a regular government^ a regular eompositUm 
of music, and, regular discipline, 

25. When two figures are composed of similar parts^ they are 
said to be unifonn. Perfect uniformity is where the constituent 
parts of two figures are equal : thus two cubes of the same dimen- 
sions are perfectly uniform in all their parts. Uniformity less per- 
fect is, where the parts mutually correspond, but without being 
equal : the uniformity is imperfect between two squares or cubes of 
unequal dimensions ; and still more so between a square and a par- 
allelogram. 

26. Uniformity is also applicable to the constituent parts of the 
same figure. The constituent parts of a square are perfectly uni- 
form ; its sides are equal and its angles are equal. Wherein then 
differs regularity fi'om uniformity ? for a figure composed of uniform 
parts must undoubtedly be regular. Regularity is predicated of a 
figure considered as a whole composed of uniform parts : uniformity 
is predicated of the^e parts as related to each other by resemblance : 
we say, a square is a regular, not a uniform figure ; but with respect 
to the constituent parts of a square, we say not, that they are reg^ular, 
but that they are uniform. 

27. In things destined for the same 'use, as legs, arms, eyes, 
windows, spoons, we expect uniformity. Proportion ought to 
govern parts intended for different uses : we require a certain pro- 
portion between a leg and an arm ; in the base^ the shaft, the capital 
of a pillar ; and in the length, the breadth, the height of a room : 
some proportion is also required in different things intimately con- 
nected, as between a dwelling-house, the garden, and the stables ; 
but we require no proportion among things slightiy connected, as 
between the table a man writes on and the dog that follows him. 
Proportion and uniformity never coincide ; things equal are uniform ; 
but proportion is never applied to them : the four sides and angles 
of a square are equal and perfectly uniform ; but we say not that 
they are proportional. Thus, proportion always implies inequality 
or difference ; but then it implies it to a certain degree only : the 
most agreeable proportion resembles a maximum in mathematics ; a 
greater or less inequality or difference is less agreeable. 

28. Order regards various particulars. First, in tracing or sur- 
veying objects, we are directed by a sense of order : we perceive it 
to be more orderly, that we should pass fi'om a principle to its 
accessories, and fix>m a whole to its parts, than in the contrary 
direction. Neoct, with respect to the position of things, a sense of 
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order directs us to place together things intimately connected. 
Thirdly^ in placing things that have no natural connection, that 
order appears the most perfect^ where the particulars are made to 
bear the strongest relation to each other that position can give them. 
Thus paraUeliun is the strongest relation that position can bestow 
upon straight lines : if they be so placed as by production to inter- 
sect) the relation is less perfect. A large body in the middle, and 
two equal bodies of less size, one on each side, is an order that 
produces the strongest relation the bodies are susceptible of by 
position: the relation between the two equal bodies would be 
stronger by juxtaposition ; but they would not both have the same 
relation to the third. 

29. The beauty or agreeableness of a vidble object^ is perceived 
as one of its qwdities; which holds, not oi^y in the primary per- 
ception, but also in the secondary perception or idea : and hence 
the pleasure that arises from the idea of a beautiful object An idea 
of imagination is also pleasant^ though in a lower degree than an 
idea of memory, where the objects are of the same kind ; for an 
evident reason, that the f(Hiner is more distinct and lively than the 
latter. But this inferiority in ideas of imagination, is more than 
compensated by their greatness and variety, which are boundless ; 
for by the imagination, exerted without control, we can fabricate 
ideas of finer visible objects, of more noble and heroic actions, of 
greater wickedness, of more surprising events, than ever in fact 
existed : and in communicating such ideas by words, painting, 
sculpture, ^c, the influence of the imagination is no less extensive 
than great 

30. In the nature of every man, there is somewhat original, which 
distinguishes him from others, which tends to form his character, 
and to make him meek or fiery, candid or deceitful, resolute or 
timorous, cheerful or morose. This origmal bent, termed disposition^ 
must be distinguished fi-om a principle : the latter signifying a law 
of human nature, makes part of the common nature of man ; the 
former makes part of the nature of this or that man. Propensity 
is a name common to both ; for it signifies a principle as well as a 
disposition. 

31. Affection^ signifying a settled bent of mind towards a particular 
being or thing, occupies a middle place between disposition on the 
one hand, and passion on the other. It is clearly distinguishable 
from disposition, which, being a branch of one's nature originally, 
must exist before there can be an opportunity to exert it upon any 
particular object ; whereas affection can never be original, because, 
having a special relation to a particular object, it cannot exist till 
the ol^ect have once at least been presented. It is no less clearly 
distinguishable from passion, which, depending on the real or idea) 
presence of its object, vanishes with its object : whereas affection is 
a lasting connection ; and like otlier conuectious, subsists even when 
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we do not think of the person. A finnuliar example will dear the 
whole. I have from nature a disposition to gratitude, which, through 
want of an object, happens never to be exeited ; and which therefore 
is unknown even to myself. Another who has the same disposition^ 
meets with a kindly office which makes him grateful to lus bene- 
factor; an intimate connection is formed between them, termed 
affection ; which, like Other connections, has a pemument existence, 
though not always in view. The affection, for the most part, lies 
dormant, till an opportunity offer for exerting it : in that circum- 
stance, it is converted into the passion of gratitude ; and the oppor- 
tunity is greedily seized of testifying gratitude in the wannest manner. 

32. Aversion, I think, is opposed to affection ; not to desire, as 
it conunonly is. We have an affection to one person : we have an 
aversion to another : the former disposes us to do good to its object^ 
the latter to do ill. 

33. What is a sentiment ? It is not a perception ; for a peroeptioQ 
signifies the act by which we become conscious of external objects. 
It is not consciousness of an internal action, such as thinking, sus- 
pending thought, inclining, resolving, willing, d^c. Neither is it the 
conception of a relation among objects ; a conception of that kind 
t>eing termed opinion. The term sentiment is appropriated to such 
thoughts as are prompted by passion. 

34. Attention is that state of mind which prepares one to receive 
nnpressions. According to the degree of attention, objects make a 
strong or weak impression. Attention is requisite even to the simple 
act of seeing ; the eye can take in a considerable field at one look ; 
but no object in the field is seen distinctly, but that singly which 
fixes the attention : in a profound reverie that totally occupies the 
attention, we scarce see what is directly before us. In a train of 
perceptions, the attention being divided among various objects, no 
particular object makes such a %ure as it would do single and apart 
Hence, the stillness of night contributes to terror, there being nottiir^ 
to divert the attention : 

Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa Bilentia terrent.— ..^Mitf, u. 

Zara, Silence and solitude are eveiywhere 
Throag[h all the gloomy ways and iron doors 
That hither lead, nor human face nor voice 
Is seen or heard. A dreadful din was wont 
To grate the sense, which entered here from groans 
And howls of slaves condemnM, from clink of ohuns, 
And crash of rusty bars and creaking hinges ; 
And ever and anon the sight was dashed 
With frightful faces and tlie meager looks 
Of grim and ghastly executioners. 
Tet more this stillness terrifies my soul 
Than did that scene of complicated horrors. 

. M(mming Bride, Act V. So. 8. 

And hence it is, that an object seen at the termination of a confined 
view, is more agreeable than when seen in a group with the sur- 
rounding objects : 
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The crow doth Bincr as sweetly as the lark 

When neither is attended ; and I think. 

The nightingale, if she shoald sing hy day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren. — Merchant of Vtnice. 

35. In matters of slight importance^ attention is mostly directed 
by mil ; and for that reason, it is our own fault if trifling objects 
make any deep impression. Had we power equally to withhold our 
attention from matters of importance, we might be proof against any 
deep impression. But our power &ils us here : an interesting object 
seizes and fixes the attention beyond the possibility of control ; and 
while our attention is thus forcibly attached to one object, others 
may solicit for admittance : but in vain, for they will not be re- 
garded. Thus a small misfortune is scarce felt in presence of a 
greater : 

Zear. Thou think'st 'tis much, that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin : so 'tis to thee ; 
But where the greater malady is fix'd, 
The lesser is scarce felt. Thou'dst shun a bear ; 
But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea, 
Thou'dst meet the bear i' th' mouth. When the mind's free, 
The body's delicate : the tempest in my mind 
Both from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there. King Lear, Act III. So. 5. 

36. Gentis, species, modification, are terms invented to distinguish 
beings from each other. Individuals are distinguished by their 
qualities: a number of individuals considered with respect to 
qualities that distinguish them from others, is termed a species : a 
plurality of ap^ct«5 considered with respect to their distinguishing 
qualities, is termed a genus. That quality which distinguisheth one 
genus, one species, or even one individual, from another, is termed a 
modification : thus the same particular that is termed a property or 
quality, when considered as belonging to an individual, or a class 
of individuals, is termed a modification when considered as distin- 
guishing the individual or the class from another : a black skin and 
soft curled hair, are properties of a Negro : the same circumstances 
considered as marks that distinguish a Negro from a man of a dif- 
ferent species, are denominated modifications, 

37. Objects of sight^ being complex, are distinguishable into the 
several particulars that enter into the composition : these objects 
are all of them colored ; and they all have length, breadth, and 
thickness. When I behold a spreading oak, I distinguish in that 
object, size, figure, color, and sometimes motion : in a flowing river, 
I distinguish color, figure, and constant motion ; a dye has color, 
black spots, six pl^n surfaces, all equal and uniform. Objects of 
touch have all of them extension : some of them are felt rough, 
some smooth : some of them are hard, some soft. With respect to 
the tther senses, some of their objects are simple, some complex : 
a soui^d, a taste, a smell, mav be so simple as not to be distinguish- 
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able into parts : others are perceiTed to be compounded of different 
soonda, different tastes, and different smells. 

38. The eye at one look can grasp a number of objects, as of 
trees in a field, or men in a crowd : these objects having each a 
separate and independent existence, are distinguishable in the mind, 
as well as in reality ; and there is nothing mixe easy than to ab- 
stract from some and to confine our contemplation to others. A 
large oak with its spreading branches fixes our attention upon itself, 
and abstracts us from the shrubs that surround it In the same 
manner, with respect to compound sounds, tastes, or smells, we can 
&x our thoughts upon any of the component parts, abstracting our 
attention from the rest The power of abstraction is not confined to 
objects that are separable in reality as well as mentally ; but also 
takes place where there can be no real separation : the size, the 
figure, the color of a tree, are inseparably connected, and have no 
independent existence ; the same of length, breadth, and thickness: 
and yet we can mentally confine our observations to one^of these, 
abstracting fix>m the rest Here abstraction takes place where there 
cannot be a real separation. 

39. Space and time have occasioned much metaphyseal jai^n ; 
but after the power of abstraction is explained as above, there re- 
mains no difficulty about them. It is mentioned above, that space 
as well as place enter into the perception of every visible object : a 
tree is perceived as existing in a certain place, and as occupying a 
certain space. Now, by the power of abstraction, spaoe may be 
considered abstractedly from the body that occupies it ; and hence 
the abstract term space. In the same manner, existence may be 
considered abstractedly from any particular thing that exists ; and 
place may be considered abstractedly from any particular thing that 
may be in it Every series or succession of things suggests the 
idea of time ; and time may be considered abstractedly from any 
series of succession. In the same manner, we acquire the abstract 
term motion, rest, number, and a thousand other abstract terms ; an 
excellent contrivance for improving speech, as without it speech 
would be wofuUy imperfect. Brute animals may have some ob- 
scure notion of these circumstances, as connected with particular 
objects : an ox probably perceives that he takes longer time to go 
round a long ridge in the plough, than a short one ; and he proba- 
bly perceives when he is one of four in the yoke, or only one of 
two. But the power of abstraction is not bestowed on brute ani- 
mals ; because to them it would be altogether useless, as they are 
incapable of speech. 

40. This power of abstraction is of great utility, A carpenter 
considers a log of wood with regard to hardness, firmness, color, 
and texture : a philosopher, neglecting these properties, makes the 
log undergo a chemical analysis ; and examines its taste, its smell, 
and its component principles : the geometrician confines his reason- 
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ing to the figure, the length, breadth, and thickness. In general, 
every artist a&tracting from all other properties, confines his obser- 
vations to those which have a more immediate connection with his 
profession. 

41. It is observed above [14, note], that there can be no such 
thing as a general idea ; that all our perceptions are of particular 
objects, and that our secondary perceptions or ideas must be equally 
so. Precisely, for the same reason, there can be no such thing as 
an abstract idea. We cannot form an idea of a part without tak- 
ing in the whole ; or of motion, color, figure, independent of a 
body. No man will say that he can form any idea of beauty, till 
he think of a person endued with that quality; nor that he can form 
an idea of weight, till he takes under consideration a body that is 
weighty. And when he takes under consideration a body endued 
with one or other of the properties mentioned, the idea he forms is 
not an abstract or general idea, but the idea of a particular body 
with its properties. But though a part and the whole, a subject 
and its attributes, an effect and its cause, are so intimately con- 
nected, as that an idea cannot be formed of the one independent of 
the other, yet we can reason upon the one abstracting fi-om the 
other. 

This is done by words signifying the thing to which the reason- 
ing is confined ; and such words are denominated abstract terms. 
The meaning and use of an abstract term are well understood, 
though of itselfi unless other particulars be taken in, it raises no 
imagd nor idea in the mind. In language it serves an excellent pur- 
pose ; by it different figures, different colors, can be compared, with- 
out the trouble of conceiving them as belonging to any particular 
subject ; and they contribute with words significant to raise images 
or ideas in the mind. 

42. The power of abstraction is bestowed on man for the pur- 
pose solely of reasoning. It tends greatly to the facility as well as 
clearness of any process of reasoning, that laying aside every other 
circumstance, we can confine our attention to the single property we 
desire to investigate. 

43. Abstract terms may be separated into three different kinds, 
all equally subservient to the reasoning faculty. Individuals ap- 
pear to have no end ; and did we not possess the ^ulty of dis- 
tributing them into classes, the mind would be lost in an endless 
maze, and no progress be made in knowledge. It is by the faculty 
of abstraction that we distribute beings into genera and species : 
finding a number of individuals connected by certain qualities com- 
mon to all, we give a name to these individuals considered as thus 
connected, which name, by gathering them together into one class, 
serves to express the whole of these individuals as distinct from 
others. Thus the word animal serves to denote every being that 
can move voluntarily ; and the words man, horse, lion, &c., answer 
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similar purposes. This is the first and most common sort of ab- 
straction ; and it is of the most extensive use, by enabhng us to 
comprehend in our reasoning whole kinds and sorts, instead of in- 
dividuals without end. The next sort of abstract terms comprehenda 
a number of individual objects, considered as connected by some 
occasional relation. A great number of persons collected in one 
place, without any other relation but merely that of contiguity, are 
denominated a crowd : in forming this term we abstract from sex, 
from age, from ccmdition, from dress, &c. A number of persons 
connected by the same laws and by the same government, are 
termed a nation; and a number of men under the same military 
command, are teiined an army. A third sort of abstraction is, 
where a single property or part, which may be common to many 
individuals, is selected to be the subject of our contemplation ; for 
example, whiteness, heat, beauty, length, roundness, head, arm. 

44. Abstract terms are a happy invention : it is by their means, 
chiefly, that the particulars which make the subject of our reason- 
ing, are brought into close union, and separated from all others 
however naturally connected. Without the aid of such terms, the 
mind could never be kept steady to its proper subject, but be per- 
petually in hazard of assuming foreign circumstances, or neglecting 
what are essential. We can, without the aid of language, com- 
pare real objects by intuition, when these objects are present ; and 
when absent^ we can compare them in idea. But when we ad- 
vance farther, and attempt to make inferences and draw conclusionB, 
we always employ abstract terms, even in thinking : it would be 
as difficult to reason without them, as to perform operations in 
algebra without signs; for there is scarce any reasomng without 
some degree of abstraction, and we cannot easily abstract without 
using abstract terms. Hence it follows, that without language num 
would scarce be a rational being.* 

45. The same thing, in different respects, has different names. 
With respect to certain qualities, it is termed a substance; with 
respect to other qualities, a body ; and with respect to qualities of 
all sorts, a sidfject. It is termed a passive subject with respect to 
an action exerted upon it ; an object with respect to a percipient ; 
a cause with respect to the effect it produces ; and an ejfeet with 
respect to its cause. 

* [Comp&re Barron^s L«otares, vol. ii. 877-8S.] 
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46. That nothing external is perceived till first it makes an im- 
pression upon the organ of sense, is an observation that holds 
equally in every one of the external senses. But there is a differ- 
ence as to our knowledge of that impression : in touching, tasting, 
and smelling, we are sensible of the impression ; that, for example, 
which is made upon the hand by a stone, upon the palate by an 
apricot, and upon the nostrils by a rose. It is otherwise in seeing 
and hearing ; for I am not sensible of the impression made upon 
my eye when I behold a tree ; nor of the impression made upon 
my ear, when I listen to a song (13). That difference in the 
manner of perceiving external objects, distinguisheth remarkably 
hearing and seeing from the other senses; and I am ready to 
show, that it distinguisheth still more remarkably the feelings of 
the former from that of the latter ; every feeling, pleasant or pain- 
ful, must be in the mind ; and yet, because in tasting, touching, 
and smelling, we are sensible of the impression made upon the 
organ, we are led to- place there also the pleasant or painful feel- 
ing caused by that impression ;* but, with respect to seeing and 
hearing, bein^ insensible of the organic impression, we are not 
misled to assign a wrong place to the pleasant or painful feelings 
caused by that impression ; and therefore we naturally place them 
in the mind, where they really are : upon that account, they are 
conceived to be more refined and spiritual, than what are derived 
from tasting, touching, and smelling ; for the latter feelings, seem- 
ing to exist externally at the organ of sense, are conceived to be 
merely corporeal. 

The pleasures of the eye and the ear, being thus elevated above 
those of the other external senses, acquire so much dignity as to 
become a laudable entertainment. They are not, however, set on 
a. level with the purely intellectual ; being no less inferior in dig- 
nity to intellectual pleasures, than superior to the organic or cor- 
poreal : they indeed resemble the latter, being, like them, produced 
by external objects ; but they also resemble the former, being, like 

* After the utmost efforts, we And it beyond our power to conceive the 
flavor of a rose to exist in the mind : we are necessanljr led to conceive that 
pleasure as existing in the nostrils along with the impression made by the rose 
upon that organ. And the same will be the result of experiments with respect 
to every feeling of taste, touch, and smell. Touch affords the most satisfactory 
experiments. Were it not that the delusion is detected by philosophy, no 
person would hesitate to pronounce, that the pleasure arising from touching a 
Bmooth, soft, and velvet surfaoCj has its existence at the ends of the fingers, 
wiUiout once dreaming of its existing anywhere else. 
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them, produced without any sensible organic impression. Their 
mixed nature and middle place between organic and intellectual 
pleasures, qualify them to associate with both. 

The pleasures of the eye and the ear have other valuable proper- 
ties besides those of dignity and elevation : being sweet and moder- 
ately exhilarating, they are in their tone equally distant from the 
turbulence of passion, and the languor of indolence : and by that 
tone are perfectly well qualified, not only to revive the spirits when 
sunk by sensual gratification, but also to relax them when over- 
strained in any violent pursuit. Here is a remedy provided for 
many distresses ; and, to be convinced of its salutary effects, it will 
be sufficient to run over the following particulars. Organic pleasures 
have naturally a short duration ; when prolonged, they lose their 
relish ; when indulged to excess, they beget satiety and disgust ; 
and, to restore a proper tone of mind, nothing can be more happily 
sontrived than the exhilarating pleasures of the eye and ear.* On 
the other hand, any intense exercise of intellectual powers becomes 
painful by overtraining the mind: cessation from such exerdse 
gives not instant relief; it is necessary that the void be filled with 
•some amusement, gently relaxing the spirits. 

47. The transition is sweet and easy, from corporeal pleasures to 
the more refined pleasiu-es of sense ; and no less so, frx>m these to the 
exalted pleasures of morality and rehgion. We stand therefore en- 
gaged in honor, as well as interest^ to second the purposes of nature, 
by cultivating the pleasures of the eye and ear, those especially that 
require extraordinary culture,f such as arise from poetry, painting, 
sculpture, music, gardening, and architecture. This especially is the 
duty of the opulent, who have leisure to improve their minds and 
their feelings. The fine arts are contrived to give pleasure to the 

* [" Nowthis*^ (says Dr. Mark Hopkins) " is precisely the use, and all the nse 
that many make of the fine arts, and I may add, to some extent of the beauties 
of nature too. How many wealthy sensualists are there in our cities who ffive 
an appearance of elevation and refinement to their low and selfish mode of life, 
by collecting about them specimens of the arts ! These men may be best com- 
pared to that amphibious animal, the frog. They come up occasionaUy fh>m 
that lower element in which they live, into a region of light and beauty; but 
no sooner are they a little refreshed, than they plunge again into the mud of 
sensual gratification. It is men like these, who, when their capacity for the 
lower pleasures is exhausted, drive in tlieii carriages about the cities of the Old 
World (perhaps we are not yet sufflcienti> corrupt), and set up to be virtuon. 
It is easy to see how such a taste must bear upon morals."] 

t A taste for natural objects is bom with us in perfection; for relishing a 
fine countenance, a rich landscape, or a vivid color, culture is necessary. Tne 
obsecvation holds equally in natural sounds, such as the singing of birds, or the 
murmiu-ing of a brook. Nature here, the artificer of the object as well as of the 
percipient, hath accurately suited them to each other. But of a poem, a can- 
tata, a picture, or other artificial production, a true relish is not commonly at- 
tained, without some study and much practice. 

40. What precedes the per<^tion of an external object— The difference noUeed wltb 
regard to the various Bonses.— TTie location of pleasant or painful feelings.— The rank to b« 
assigned to the pleasures of the ore and ear. Their salutary Influence. — Comparison wlto 
QBgaxiiG or corporeal pleasures.— 1'he use that profligate men often make of the fine bxUl 

2 
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eye and the ear, disregarding the inferior senses. A taste for these 
arts is a plant that grows naturally in many soils ; but, without 
culture, scarce to perfection in any soil : it is susceptible of much 
refinement ; and is, by proper care, greatly improved. In this 
respect, a taste in the fine arts goes hand in hand with the moral 
sense, to which indeed it is nearly allied : both of them discover 
what is right and what is wrong ; fashion, temper and education 
have an influence to vitiate both, or to preserve them pure and 
untainted : neither of them is arbitrary or local : being rooted in 
human nature, and governed by principles common to all men.* 
The design of the present undertaking, which aspires not to 
morality, is, to examine the sensitive branch of human nature, to 
trace the objects that are naturally agreeable, as well as those that 
are naturally disagreeable ; and by these means to discover, if 
we can, what are the genuine principles of the fine arts. The 
man who aspires to be a critic in these arts, must pierce still 
deeper : he must acquire a clear perception of what objects are 
lofly, what low, what proper or improper, what manly, and what 
mean or trivial. Hence a foundation for reasoning upon the 
taste of any individual, and for passing sentence upon it: where 
it is conformable to principles, we can pronounce with certainty 
that it is correct ; otherwise, that it is incorrect, and perhaps 
whimsical. Thus the fine arts, like morals, become a rational 
science ; and, like morals, may be cultivated to a high degree of 
refinement.! 

* [The followingr observations of Dr. Mark Hopkins are appropriate and 
important : '* The fine arts may be made to pander directly to vice. From the 
middle rank, which the pleasures derived from them hold, they readily associate, 
as has been said, both with the higher and the lower. Thus music may quicken 
the devotions of a seraph, and lend its strains to cheer the carousals of the 
bacchanal ; and poetry, painting, and sculpture, while they have power to ele- 
vate, and charm, and purify the mind, may be made direct stimulants to the 
vilest and lowest passions. It is indeed from this quarter that we are to look 
for danger from the prevalence of these arts. It was thus that they corrupted 
the ancient cities ; and those who have seen the abominable statuary of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, do not wonder that they were buried under a sea of fire. 
The same process of corruption through these arts, has gone to a fearful extent 
on the eastern continent, and has commenced in tiiis country. Clothed in this 
garment of light, vice finds access where it otherwise could not. Under the 
pretence of promoting the fine arts, modesty is cast aside, and indecent pic- 
tures are exhibited, and respectable people go to'see them. If I might utter a 
word of warning to the voung, it would be to bewar^ of vice dressed in the 
garments of taste. The beauties of nature are capable of no such perversion. 
All the asbociations connected with them tend to elevate and to purify the 
mind. No case can be adduced in which a taste for gardening or for natural 
objects has corrupted a people. "While, therefore, I believe that the cultivation 
of the arts, in their genuine spirit of beauty and of purity, has a tendency to 
i^jprove the character, it would appear that they are greatly liable to abuse, 

CJousin thus remarks : " Three 



and that they have been extensively abused."] 
t [Upon the subject of Taste and Genius^ 



4T. The easy transition from corporeal pleasures to those of a hisrher ordei .—The arts 
which it is our interest to cultivate— Value of the fine arts. A taste for these allied to 
what ?— The great liability of the fine arts to perversion and abuse.— Design of the present 
volume. — Cousin's account of Taste and Genius. 
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48. Manifold are the advantoffen of criticism, when thus studied 
as a rational science. In the first place, a thorough acquaintance 
with the principles of the fine arts redoubles the pleasure we d^^rive 
from them. To the man >vho resigns himself to feeling without in- 
terposing any judgment, ^loetry, music, painting are mere pastime. 
In the prime of hte, indeed, they are delightful, being supported by 
the force of novelty, and the heat of imagination : but in time they 
lose their relish ; and are generally neglected in the maturity of hfe, 
which disposes to more serious and more important occupations. 
To those who deal in criticism as a regular science, governed by just 
principles, and giving scope to judgment as well as to fancy, the fine 
arts are a favorite entertainment ; and in old age maintain that rel- 
ish which they produce in the morning of life. 

In the next place (2), a philosophic inquiry into the principles of 
the fine arts inures the reflecting mind to the most enticing sort of 
logic : the practice of reasoning upon subjects so agreeable, tends to 
a habit ; and a habit, strengthening the reasoning faculties, prepares 
the mind for entering into subjects more intricate and abstract To 
have, in that respect, a* just conception of the importance of criti- 
cism, we need but reflect upon the ordinary method of education ; 
which, after some years spent in acquiring languages, hurries us, 
without the least preparatory discipline, into the most profound phi- 
losophy.' A more effectual method to alienate the tender mind from 
abstract science, is beyond the reach of invention ; and accordingly, 
with respect to such speculations, our youth generally contract a 
sort of hobgoblin terror, seldom if ever subdued. Those who apply 
to the arts, are trained in a very different manner : they are led, 
step by step, from the easier parts of the operation, to what are more 
difficult ; and are not permitted to make a new motion, till they are 
perfected in those which go before. Thus the science of criticism 
may be considered as a middle link, connecting the different parts 
of education into a regular chain. This science furnisheth an inviting 
opportunity to exercise the judgment : we delight to reason upon 
subjects that are equally pleasant and familiar ; we proceed grad- 

facultiea enter into that complex faculty that is called tuBte: — imagination, sen- 
timent, reason. Besides imagination and reason, the man of taste ou;?ht to 
posse.<*s an enlightened but ardent love of beauty: he must take delight in 
meeting it, must search for it, must summon it. I'o comprehend and demon- 
strate that a thing is not beautiful, ia an ordinary pleasure — an ungrateful task ; 
but to discern a beautiful thin^, to make it evident, and make others participate 

in our sentiment, is an exq uisite jo^, a generous task 

" After having spoken ot taste .which appreciates beauty, shall we say nothing 
of genius which makes it live again? Genius is nothing else than ttiste in 
action, that ia to say, the three powers of taste carried to their culmination, and 
armed with a new and mysterious power, the power of execution. What essen- 
tially distinguishes genius from taste, is the attribute of creative power. Taste 
feels, j udgos, discusses, analyzes, but does not invent. Genius is, before all, 
inventive and creative. The man of greuius is not the master of the power that 
IB in him: it is bv the ardent, irresistible need of expressing what he feels, 
that he >s a man of /genius." — Lect. vii., Appletou's Ed.] 
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nally from the simple to the more involved cases ; and in a due 
course of discipline, custom, which improves all our faculties, bestows 
acuteness on that of reason, sufficient to unravel all the intricacies 
of philosophy.* 

Nor (3) ought it to be overlooked, that the reasonings employed 
on the fine aits are of the same kind with those which regulate our 
conduct. Mathematical and metaphysical reasonings have no ten- 
dency to improve our knowledge of man ; nor are they applicablb 
to the common affairs of life : but a just taste of the fine arts, de- 
rived from rational principles, furnishes elegant subjects for conver- 
sation, and prepares us for acting in the social state with dignity 
and propriety. 

The science of rational criticism (4) tends to improve the heart 
no less than the understanding. It tends, in the first place, to 
moderate the selfish affections : by sweetening and harmonizing the 
temper, it is a strong antidote to the turbulence of passion, and vio- 
lence of pursuit ; it procures to a man so much mental enjoyment^ 
that in order to be occupied, he is not tempted to deliver up his 
youth to hunting, gaming, drinking ; nor hi§ middle age to ambition ; 
nor his old age to avarice. Pride and envy, two disgustful passions, 
find in the constitution no enemy more formidable than a delicate 
and discerning taste : the man upon whom nature and culture have 
bestowed this blessing, delights in the virtuous dispositions and actions 
of others : he loves to cherish them, and to publish them to the 
world : faults and failings, it is true, are to him no less obvious ; but 
these he avoids, or removes out of sight, because they give him pain. 
On the other hand, a man void of taste, upon whom even striking 
beauties make but a faint impression, indulges pride or envy without 
control, and loves to brood over errors and blemishes. 

In the next place, (5) delicacy of taste tends no less to invigorate 
the social affections, than to moderate those that are selfish. To be 
convinced of that tendency, we need only reflect, that delicacy of 
taste necessarily heightens our feeling of pain and pleasure ; and ot 
course our sympathy, which is the capital branch of every social 
passion. Sympathy invites a communication of joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears : such exercise, soothing and satisfactory in itself, is 
necessarily productive of mutual good-will and affection. 

One other advantage of rational criticism is reserved to the last 
(6) place, being of all the most impoilant ; which is, that it is a 
great support to morality. I insist on it with entire satisfaction, that 
no occupation attaches a man more to his duty, than that of culti- 
vating a taste in the fine arts : a just relish of what is beautiful, 



* [The rules of criticism are no more than the deductionB of sound logic 
concerning? beauty and deformity, from the permanent nrincii>le9 and feelings 
of hmnan nature; and witliout a knowledge of these rules it is not to be ex- 
pected that any performance will be so successful as to obtain any great or la.stinjr 
portion of the public approbation.— Barron's I^ct. vol. i. p 16.*] 
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proper, elegant, and ornamental, in wnting or painting, in architec- 
ture or gardening, is a fine preparation for the same just relish of 
these qualities in character and behavix)r. To the man who has 
acquired a taste so acute and accomplished, every action wrong or 
improper must be highly disgustful ; if, in any instance, the over- 
bearing power of passion sway him fiom his duty, he returns to it 
with redoubled resolution never to be swayed a second time : he has 
now an additional motive to virtue, a conviction derived from ex- 
perience, that happiness depends on regularity and order, and that 
disregard to justice or propriety never fails to be punished with 
shame and remorse* 

49. Rude ages exhibit the triumph of authority over reason. 
Philosophers anciently were divided into sects, being Epicureans, 
Platonists, Stoics, Pythagoreans, or Skeptics : the speculative relied 
no farther on their own judgment but to choose a leader, whom they 
implicitly followed. In later times, happily, reason hath obtained 
the ascendant : men now assert their native privilege of thinking for 
themselves, and disdain to be ranked in any sect, whatever be the 
science. I am forced to except criticism, which, by what fatality I 
know not, continues to be no less slavish in its principles, nor less 
submissive to authority, than it was originally. Bossuet^ a celebrated 
French critic, gives many rules ; but can discover no better founda- 
tion for any of them, than the practice merely of Homer and Virgil, 
supported by the authority of Aristotle. Strange ! that in so long a 
work, he should never once have stumbled upon the question. 
Whether, and how far, do these rules agree with human nature. It 
could not surely be his opinion, that these poets, however eminent 
for genius, were entitled to give law to mankind ; and that nothing 
now remains, but blind obedience to their arbitrary will. If in writing 
they followed no rule, why should they be imitated ? If they studied 
nature, and were obsequious to rational principles, why should these 
be concealed from us ? 

50. With respect to the present undertaking, it is not the author's 
intention to compose a regular treatise upon each of the fine arts ; 
but only, in general, to exhibit their fundamental principles, drawn 
from human nature, the true source of criticism. The fine arts are 
intended to entertain trs, by making pleasant impressions ; and, by 
that circumstance, are distinguished from the useful arts ; but, in 



* Genias is allied to a warm aud inflammable constitution ; delicacy of taste 
to calmness and sedateness. Hence it is common to find genius in one who is 
a prey to every passion ; but seldom delicacy of taste. Upon a man possessed 
of that blessinor, the moral duties, no less than the fine arts, make a deep 
impression, and counterbalance every irregular desire ; at the same time, a 
temper calm and sedate is not easily moved, even by a strong temptation. 

48. Six advantages of a thorough acquaintance with the principles of the fine arts. 

49. Whence the rules of criticlani should be derived.— A oompiU-lson of former ages with 
the present un this poin*:. 
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order to make pleasant impressions, we ought, as above hinted, to 
know what objects are naturally agreeable, and what naturally dis- 
agreeable. That subject is here attempted, as far as necessary for 
unfolding the genuine principles of the fine arts ; and the author 
assumes no merit from his performance, but that of evincing, perhaps 
more distinctly than hitherto has been done, that these principles, as 
well as eveiy just rule of criticism, are founded upon the sensitive 
part of our nature. What the author hath discovered or collected 
upon that subject, he chooses to impart in the gay and agreeable 
form of criticism ; imagining that this form will be more relished, 
and perhaps be no less instructive, than a regular and labored dis- 
quisition. His plan is, to ascend gradually to principles, from facts 
and experiments; instead of beginning with the former, handled 
abstractedly, and descending to the latter. But, though criticism is 
thus his only declared aim. he will not disown, that all along it has 
been his view, to explain the Nature of Man, considered as a sensitive 
being capable of pleasure and pain : and, though he flatters himself 
with having made some progress in that important science, he is, 
however, too sensible of its extent and difficulty, to undertake it 
professedly, or to avow it as the chief purpose of the present work. 

61. To censure works, not men, is the just prerogative of criticism ; 
and accordingly all pereonal censure is here avoided, unless whei'e 
necessary to illustrate some general proposition. No praise is claimed 
on that account ; because censuring with a view merely to find fault, 
cannot be entertaining to any person of humanity. Writers, one 
should imagine, ought, above all others, to be reserved on that article, 
when they lie so open to retaliation. The author of this treatise, far 
from being confident of meriting no censure, entertains not even the 
slightest hope of such perfection. Amusement was at first the sole 
Aim of his inquiries : proceeding from one particular to another, the 
subject grew under his hand ; and he was far advanced before the 
thought struck him, that his private meditations might be publicly 
useful. 

N. B. The Elements of Criticism, meaning the whole, is a 
title too assuming for this work. A number of these elements or 
principles are here unfolded : but, as the author is far from imagin- 
ing that he has completed the list, a more humble title is proper, 
such as may express any number of parts less than the whole. This 
he thinks is signified by the title he has chosen, viz. Elements op 
Criticism. 

50. More particular acponnt of theplan of the present work. — Deslsrn of the fine arts : 
how distln^iishert from the useful.— The peculiar merit which this work claims to possosa. 
What, beMdes criticism, it aims at 

51. The title of the work. 
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wealth, without tiie least view of use ; and thereby absurdly con- 
Ferts means into an end : and animal love often hurries to fruition, 
without a thought even of gratification. 

86. A passion when it flames so high as to impel us to act blindly 
without any view to consequences, good or ill, may in that state be 
termed instinctive ; and when it is so moderate as to admit reason, 
and to prompt actions with a view to an end, it may in that state be 
termed deliberative, 

87. With respect to actions exerted as means to an end, deare to 
bring about the end is what determines one to exert the action ; 
and desire considered in that view is termed a motive : thus the 
same mental act that is termed desire with respect to an end in view, 
is termed a motive with respect to its power of determining one to 
act. Instinctive actions have a cause, namely, the impulse of the 
passion ; but they cannot be said to have a motive, because they are 
not done with any view to consequences. 

We leam from experience, that the gratification of desire is 
pleasant ; and the foresight of that pleasure becomes often an addi- 
tional motive for acting. Thus a child eats by the mere impulse of 
hunger : a young man thinks of the pleasure of gratification, which 
being a motive for him to eat, fortifies the original impulse : and a 
man farther advanced in life, hath the additional motive that it 
will contribute to his health. 

88. From these premises, it is easy to determine with accuracy, 
what passions and actions are selfish, what social. It is the end in 
view that ascertains the class to which they belong : where the end 
in view is my own good, they are selfish ; where the end in view is the 
good of another, they are social. Hence it follows, Uiat instinctive 
actions, where we act blindly and merely by impulse, cannot be 
reckoned either social or selfish : thus eating, when prompted by 
an impulse merely of nature, is neither social nor selfish ; but add a 
motive, that it will contribute to my pleasure or my health, and it 
becomes in a measure selfish. On the other hand, when affection 
moves me to exert an action to the end solely of advancing my 
friend's happiness, without regard to my own gratification, the action 
is justly denominated social ; and so is also the affection that is its 
cause : if another motive be added, that gratifying the affection will 
also contribute to my own happiness, the action becomes partly sel- 
fish. If charity be given with the single view of relieving a person 
fi'om distress, the action is purely social ; but if it be partly in view 
to enjoy the pleasure of a virtuous act, the action is so far selfish.* 

* A selfish motive proceeding from a social principle, such as tliat men- 
tioned, is the most respectable of all selfish motives. To enjoy the pleasure 

85. Actions prompted by Instinct and by reason.— Actions of bmtes, of infants, of adults. 

86. Instinctive passions.— Deliberative passions. 

ST. The same mental act termed a desire and amotlve.— The foresight of the gratlficatton 
of desire, a motive. 
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A -just action, wh«n prompted by the principle of duty solely, ia 
neither social nor selfish. When I perform an act of justice with a 
view to the pleasure of gratification, the action is selfish : I pay a 
debt for my own sake, not with a view to benefit my creditor. But 
suppose the money has been advanced by a friend witliout interest, 
purely to oblige me : in that case, together with the motive of grati- 
fication, there arises a motive of gratitude, which respects the creditoi 
solely, and prompts me to act in order to do him aood ; and the 
action is partly social, partly selfish. Suppose again I meet with a 
surprising and unexpected act of generosity, that inspires me with 
love to my benefactor, and the utmost gratitude. I burn to do him 
good : he is the sole object of my desire ; and my own pleasure in 
gratifying the desire, vanisheth out of sight : in this case, the action 
I perform is purely social. Thus it happens, that when a social 
motive becomes strong, the action is exerted with a view singly to 
the object of the passion, and self never comes in view. 

89. When this analysis of human nature is considered, not one 
article of which can with truth be controverted, there is reason to 
be surprised at the blindness of some philosophers, who, by dark and 
confused notions, are led to deny all motives to action but what arise 
from self-love. Man, for aught appears, might possibly have been 
so framed, as to be susceptible of no passions but what have self for 
their object : but man thus framed, would be ill fitted for society : 
his constitution, partly selfish, partly social, fits him much better for 
his present situation.* 

90. Of self, every one hath a direct perception ; of other things 
we have no knowledge but by means of their attributes : and hence 
it is, that of self the perception is more lively than of any other 
thing. Self is an agreeable object ; and for the reason now given, 
must be more agreeable than any other object. Is this sufficient to 
account for the prevalence of self-love ?f 

91. In the foregoing part of this chapter it is suggested, that some 
circumstances maie beings or things fit objects for desire, others 

of a virtuous action, ouo must be virtuous ; and to enjoy the pleasure of a char- 
itable action, one must thirik charity laudable at least, if not a duty. It is 
otherwise where a man gives charity merely for the sake of ostentation ; for 
this he may do without having any pity or benevolence in his temper. 

* As the benevolence of many human actions is beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the argument commonly insisted on for reconciling such actions to the 
selfish system, is, that the only motive I can have to perform a benevolent 
action, or an action of any kind, is the pleasure that it affords me. So much 
then is yielded, that we are pleased when we do good to others ; which is a 
fair admission of the principle of benevolence ; for without that principle, what 
pleasure could one have in doing good to others ? And admittmg a princij>le 
of benevolence, why may it not be a motive to action, as well as selfishness is, 
or any other principle ? 

t [Consult Beattie's Moral Science, 286-9.] 

88. Passions and actions that are selfish ; social ; neither. Illnstrations.— Romarks im 
cbaritv ; on an att of justice ; on meeting with an act of generosity. 

89. *rhe error of referring all actions to self-love. Its refutation. 
•0. The predominance of self-love accounted for. 
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not This hint ought to be pursued. It is a truth ascertained by 
nnivefsal experience, that a thing which in our apprehension is 
beyond reach, never is the object of desire ; no man in his right 
senses desires to walk on the clouds, or to descend to the centre of 
the earth : we may amuse ourselves in a reverie, with building 
castles in the air, and wishing for what can never happen ; but such 
tilings never move desire. And indeed a desire to do what we are 
sensible is beyond our power, would be altogether absurd. In the 
next place, though the difficulty of attainment with respect to things 
within reach often inflames desire, yet where the prospect i>f at- 
tainment is faint, and the event extremely uncertain, the object^ 
however agreeable, seldom raiseth any strong desire : thus beauty, 
or any other good quality, in a woman of rank, seldom raises love 
in a man greatly her inferior. In the third place, different objects, 
equally within reach, raise emotions in different degrees ; and when 
desire accompanies any of these emotions, its strength, as is natural, 
is proportioned to that of its cause. Hence the I'emarkable difference 
among desires directed to beings inanimate, animate, and rational : 
the emotion caused by a rational being is out of measure stronger 
than any caused by an animal without reason ; and an emotion 
raised by such an animal, is stronger than what is caused by any 
thing inanimate. There is a separate reason why desire of which 
a rational being is the object, should be the strongest : our desires 
swell by partial gratification ; and the means we have of gratifying 
desire, by benefiting or harming a rational being, are without end : 
desire directed to an inanimate being, susceptible neither of pleasure 
nor pain, is not capable of a higher gratification than that of ac- 
quiring the property. Hence it is, that though every emotion ao- 
companied with deare, is, strictly speaking, a passion ; yet, com- 
monly, none of these are* denominated passions, but where a sensible 
being, capable of pleasure and pain, is the object. 



SECTION IL 
Power of Sounds to raise JSmotwns and Passions, 

92. Upon a review, I find the foregoing section almost wholly 
employed upon emotions and passions raised by objects of sight, 
though they are also raised by objects of hearing. As this happened 
without intention, merely because such objects are familiar above 
others, I find it proper to add a short section upon the power of 
sounds to raise emotions and passions. 

I begin with comparing sounds and visible objects with respect to 
their influence upon the mind. It has already been observed, that 

91. What is said of things beyond oar reach ; of things dittcult to attain; of difrercntt 
•14ects equally witbiu reach ?— Desires directed to beings inauimata ; animate ; rational 
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of all exienial objects, ratioDal beings, especially of our own species^ 
have the most powerful influence in raising emotions and passions ; 
and, as speech is the most powerful of all the means by which one 
human being can display itself to another, the objects of the eye 
must so far yield preference to those of the ear. With respect to 
inanimate objects of sight, sounds may be so contrived as to raise 
both terror and mirth beyond what can be done by any such object. 
Music has a commanding influence over the mind, especially in 
conjunction with words. Objects of sight may indeed contribute 
to the same end, but more faintly ; as where a love poem is re- 
hearsed in a shady grove, or on the bank of a purling stream. But 
sounds, which are vastly more ductile and various, readily accom- 
pany all the social affections expressed in a poem, especially emotions 
of love and pity. 

93. Music, having at command a great variety of emotions, may, 
like many objects of sight, be made to promote luxury and effemi- 
nacy ; of which we have instances without nunjber, especially in 
vocal music. But, with respect to its pure and refined pleasures, 
music goes hand in hand with gardening and architecture, her sister 
arts, in humanizing and polishing the mind ; of which none can 
doubt who have felt the charms of music. But, if authority be 
required, the following passage from a grave historian, eminent for 
solidity of judgment, must have the greatest weight. Polybius, 
speaking of the people of Cyneetha, an Arcadian tribe, has the fol- 
lowing train of reflections : " As the Arcadians have always been 
celebrated for their piety, humanity, and hospitality, we are naturally 
led to inquire, how it has happened that the Cynaetheans are distin- 
guished from the other Arcadians, by savage manners, wickedness, 
and cruelty. I can attribute this difference to no other cause, but 
a total neglect among the people of Cynaetha, of an institution 
established among the ancient Arcadians with a nice regard to their 
naannei-s and their climate : I mean the discipline and exercise of 
that genuine, and perfect music, which is useful in every state, but 
necessary to the Arcadians; whose manners, originally rigid and 
austere, made it of the greatest importance to incorporate this art 
into the very essence of their government." 

No one will be surprised to hear such influence attributed to 
music, when, with respect to another of the fine arts, he finds a living 
instance of an influence no less powerful. It is unhappily indeed 
the reverse of the former : for it has done more mischief by corrupting 
British manners, than music ever did good in purifying those of 
Arcadia. 

94. The licentious court of Charles 11., among its many disorders, 
engendered a pest, the virulence of which subsists to this day. The 

92. Comparative influence of Boands and of visible objects to raise emotions and passions 
•-Inflnence of rational beings ; of speech ; of masic. 
W. Music and her sister arts.— Polybius' aucouut of the ancient Arcadians. 
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English comedy^ copying the manners of the court, becaiiie abomi- 
nably licentious; and continues so (1763) with very little softening. 
It is there an established rule, to deck out the chief characters with 
every vice in fashion, however gross. But, as such characters viewed 
in a true light would be disgustfiil, care is taken to disguise their 
deformity under the embellishments of wit, sprightUness, and good 
humor, which in mixed company makes a capital fig»ire. It requires 
not much thought to discover the poisonous influence of such plays. 
A young man of figure, emancipated at last from the severity and 
restraint of a college education, repairs to the capital disposed to 
every sort of excess. The playhouse becomes his favorite amuse- 
ment ; and he is enchanted with the gayety and splendor of the chief 
personages. The disgust which vice gives him at first, soon wears 
off, to make way for new notions, more liberal in his opinion ; by 
which a sovereign contempt for religion, and a declared war upon 
the chastity of wives, maids, and widows, are converted from being 
infamous vices to be .fashionable virtues. The infection spreads 
gradually through all ranks, and becomes universal. How gladly 
would I listen to any one who should undertake to prove, that whut 
I have been describing is chimerical ! But the dissoluteness of our 
young men of birth will not sufler me to doubt of its reality. Sir 
Harry Wildair has completed many a rake ; and in the Siispicious 
Husband, Ranger, the humble imitator of Sir Harry, has had no 
slight influence in spreading that character. What woman, tinc- 
tured with the playhouse morals, would not be the sprightly, the 
witty, though dissolute Lady Townly, rather than the cold, the sober, 
though virtuous Lady Grace ? How odious ought writers to be who 
thus employ the talents they have from their Maker most traitorously 
against himself, by endeavoring to corrupt and disfigure his crea- 
tures ! K the comedies of Congrev^ did not rack him with remorse 
in his last mom'ents, he must have been lost to all sense of virtue. 
Nor will it afford any excuse to such writers, that their comedies are 
entertaining : unless it could be maintained, that wit and sprightli- 
ness are better suited to a vicious than a virtuous character. It 
would grieve me to think so ; and the direct contrary is exemplified 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor, where we are highly entertained 
with the conduct of two ladies not more remarkable for mirth and 
spirit than for the strictest purity of manners. 



SECTION IIL 

Causes of the Emotimi of Joy and Sorrow. 

95. This subject was purposely reserved for a separate section, 
because it could not, with perspicuity, be handled under the general 

94 The OOTruptliiK influcnee of English eomedy. How shown 
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head. An emotion accompanied with desire is termed a pcLssion ; 
and when the desire is fulfilled, the passion is said to be gratified. 
Now, the gratification of eveiy passion must be pleasant ; for noth- 
ing can be more natural, than that the accomplishment of any 
wish or desire should affect us with joy : I know of no exception but 
when a man stung with remorse desires to chastise and punish him- 
self. The joy of gratification is properly called an emotion ; be- 
cause it makes us happy in our present situation, and is ultimate iu 
its nature, not having a tendency to any thing beyond. On the 
other hand, sorrow must be the result of an event contrary to what 
we desire ; for if the accomphshment of desire produce joy, it is 
equally natural that disappointment should produce sorrow. 

An event, fortunate or unfortunate, that falls out by accident, 
without being foreseen or thought of, and which therefore could not 
be the object of desire, raise th. an emotion of the same kind with 
that now mentioned ; but the cause must be different ; for there can 
be no gratification where there is no desire. We have not, how- 
ever, far to seek for a cause : it is involved in the nature of man, 
that he cannot be indifferent to an event that concerns him or any 
of his connections ; if it be fortunate, it gives him joy ; if unlbrtu- 
nate, it gives him sorrow. 

96. In no situation doth joy rise to a greater height, than upon 
the removal of any violent distress of mind or body ; and in no 
situation doth sorrow rise to a greater height, than upon the removal 
of what makes us happy. The sensibility of our nature serves in 
part to account for these effects. Other causes concur. One is, 
that violent distress always raises an anxious desire to be free from 
it ; and tlierelbre its removal is a high gratification : nor can we be 
possessed of any thing that makes us happy, without wishing its 
continuance ; and therefore its removal, by crossing our wishes, must 
create sorrow. The principle of contrast is another cause: an 
emotion of joy arising upon the removal of pain, is increased by 
contrast when we reflect upon our former distress : an emotion of 
Borrow, upon being deprived of any good, is increased by contrast 
when we reflect upon our former happiness : 

Jaffier, There^s not & wretch that lives on common charitj, 
But's happier than me. For I have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty : every night 
Have slept with soft content about my head, 
And never wak'd but to a joyful morning. 
Yet now must fall like a full ear of corn, 
Whose blossom 'scap'd, yet's wither'd in the ripening. 

Venice Preserved^ Act I. So. 1. 

It hath always been reckoned difficult to account for the extreme 
pleasure that follows a cessation of bodily pain ; as when one is re- 

05. When an emotion is called a passion. — Why gratified passion is pleasant Excep- 
tion.— Wtiy tlie joy of gratification is termed an emotion.— The eaotioa raised by as 
aooideutal event, whether fortunate or unfortunate. 
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lieved from the rack, or from a violent fit of the stone. What is 
said explains this difficulty, in the easiest and simplest manner : 
cessation of bodily pain is not of itself a pleasure, for a non-ens (X 
a negative can neither give pleasm^ nor pain ; but man is so framed 
by nature as to rejoice when he is eased of pain, as well as to be 
sorrowful when deprived of any enjoyment This branch of our 
constitution is chiefly the cause of Uie pleasure. The gratification 
of desiro comes in as an accessory cause ; and contrast joins its 
force, by increasing the sense of our present happiness. In the case 
of an acute pain, a peculiar circumstance contributes its part : the 
brisk circulation of the animal spirits occasioned by acute pain con- 
tinues after the pain is gone, and produceth a very pleasant emotion. 
Sickness hath not that effect, because it is always attended with a 
depression of spirits. 

97. Hence it is, that the gradual diminution of acute pain, occa- 
Aons a mixed emotion, partly pleasant, partly painful : the partial 
diminution produceth joy in proportion ; but the remaining pain 
balanceth the joy. This mixed emotion, however, hath no long en- 
durance ; for ^e joy that ariseth upon the diminution of pain soon 
vanisheth, and leaveth in the undisturbed possession that degree of 
paiix which remains. 

WLat is above observed about bodily pain, is equally applicable 
to the distresses of the mind ; and accordingly it is a common arti- 
fice, to prepare us for the reception of good news by alarming our 



SECTION lY. 

Sympathetic Emotion of Virtue^ and it^ cause. 

98. One feeling there is that merits a deliberate view, for its 
angularity as well as utility. Whether to call it an emotion or a 
passion, seems uncertain : the former it can scarce be, because it in- 
volves desire ; the latter it can scarce be, because it has no object 
But this feeling, and its nature, will be best understood from ex- 
amples. A signal act of gratitude produceth in the spectator or 
reader, not only love or esteem for the author, but also a separate 
feeling, being a vagu** feeling of gratitude without an object ; a 
feeling, however, that aisposes the spectator or reader to acts of 
gratitude, more than upon an ordinary occasion. This feeling is 
overlooked by writers upon ethics ; but a man may be convinced of 
its reality, by attentively watching his own heart when he thinks 

96. In what eases do Joy and sorrow rise to tfa« greatost height f The eansee aadgned. 
Quotation ftom Venice PreeervecL—kGConnt for Uie pleasare that follows a cessation of 
bodily pain. 

97. Bmotton prodooed by the gradual dinUnutlon of acute pain. Distresses of the 
tuind. 

8 
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warmly of any signal act of gratitude : he will be conscious of the 
feeling, as distinct from the esteem or admiration he has for the 
grateful person. The feeling is singular in the following respect, 
that it is accompanied with a desire to perform acts of gratitude, 
without having any object ; though in that state, the mind, won- 
derfully bent on an object, neglects no opportunity to vent itself : 
any act of kindness or good-will, that would pass unregarded upon 
another occasion, is greedily seized ; and the vague feeling is con- 
verted into a real passion of gratitude : in such a state, favors are 
returned double. 

99. In like manner, a courageous action produceth in a spectator 
the passion of admiration directed to the author : and besides this 
well-known passion, a separate feeling is raised in the spectator, 
which may be called an emotion of courage ; because, while under 
its influence, he is conscious of a boldness and intrepidity beyond 
what is usual, and longs for proper objects upon which to exert this 
emotion : 

Spumantemque dari, pecora inter inertia, votiB 
Optataprum, aut falvum descendere monte leonem. 

^neid, iv. 158. 

Non altramente ill tauro, ove I'irriti 
Geloso amor con stimoli pungenti, 
Horribilmente miigge, e co'muggiti 
Gli spirti in se risveglia, e Tire ardenti : 
E'l corno aguzza ai tronchi, a par ch' inviti 
Con vani colpi a'la battaglia i venti. 

Tasso, Canto vii. st. 55. 

So full of valor that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces. 

Tempesty Act IV. Se. 4. 

The emotions raised by music, independent of words, must be all 
of this nature : courage roused by martial music performed upon 
instruments without a voice, cannot be directed to any object ; nor 
can grief or pity raised by melancholy music of the same kind have 
an object. 

100. For another example, let us figure some grand and heroic 
action, highly agreeable to the spectator : besides veneration for the 
author, the spectator feels in himself an unusual dignity of character, 
which disposeth him to great and noble actions ; and herein chiefly 
consists the extreme delight every one hath in the histories of con- 
querors and heroes. 

This singular feeling, which may be termed th^ sympathetic emo- 
tion of virtue^ resembles, in one respect, the well-known appetites 
that lead to the propagation and preservation of the species. The 
appetites of'hunger, thirst, and animal love, arise in the mind before 
they are directed to any "object ; and in no case whatever is the 

98. Feelings produced by contemplatiiig a signal act of gratituda. In what does their 
ain^larity consist? 

99. Theeflfectof contemplsting a courageous action.— The e^ect of martial and of inel* 
■nohdy mivsic / 
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mind more solicitous for a .:woper object, than when under the in- 
fluence of any of these appetites. 

The feeling I have endeavored to unfold, may well be termed ths 
sympathetic emotion of virtue ; for it is raised in the spectator, or 
in a reader, by virtuous actions of every kind, and by no other sort. 
When we contemplate a virtuous action, which fails not to prompt 
our love for the author, our propensity at the same time to such 
actions is so much enlivened, as to become for a time an actual 
emotion. But no man hath a propensity to vice as such : on the 
contrary, a wicked deed disgusts him, and makes him abhor the 
author ; and this abhon*ence is a strong antidote against vice, as 
long as any impression remains of the wicked action. 

101. In a rough road, a halt to view a fine country is. refreshing ; 
and here a delightful prospect opens upon us. It is indeed wonderful 
to observe what incitements there are to virtue in the human frame : 
justice is perceived to be our duty, and it is guarded by natural 
punishments, from which the guilty never escape ; to perform noble 
and generous actions, a warm sense of their dignity and superior 
excellence is a most efficacious incitement And to leave virtue in 
no quarter unsupported, here is unfolded an admirable contrivance, 
by which good example commands the heart, and adds to virtue the 
force of habit. We approve eveiy virtuous action, and bestow our 
affection on the author ; but if virtuous actions produced no other 
effect upon us, good example would not have great influence : the 
sympathetic emotion imder consideration bestows upon good ex- 
ample the utmost influence, by prompting us to imitate what we 
admire. This singular emotion will readily find an object to exert 
itself upon : and at any rate, it never exists without producing some 
effect ; because virtuous emotions of that sort, are in some degree an 
exercise of virtue : they are a mental exercise at least, if they appear 
not externally. And every exercise of virtue, internal and external, 
leads to habit ; for a disposition or propensity of the mind, hke a 
limb of the body, becomes stronger by exercise. Proper means, at 
the same time, being ever at hand to raise this sympathetic emotion, 
its frequent reiteration may, in a good measure, supply the want of 
a more complete exercise. Thus, by proper discipline, every person 
may acquire a settled habit of virtue : intercourse with men of worth, 
histories of generous and disinterested actions, and frequent medita- 
tion upon them, keep the sympathetic emotion in constant exercise, 
which by degrees intr^duceth a habit, and confirms the authority of 
virtue : with respect to education in particular, what a spacious and 
commodious avenue to the heart of a young person is here opened I 

100. Whence the delijrht taken in reading the history of heroes and conqnerom. — Re- 
^larks npon the sympathetic emotion of virtue — Has man a propensity to vice as etu6h t 

101. Incitements to virtae in the hnman frame. — ^The eflfect oi: every oxerclM of virtiM^ 
—How bablts of virtue may be acquired. 
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SECTION Y. 



In many instances one Emotion is productive of another. The sarM 
of Passions. 

102. In the first chapter it is observed, that the relations by 
yirliich things are connected, have a remarkable influence on the 
train of our ideas. I here add, that they have an influence, no less 
remarkable, in the production of emotions and passions. Beginning 
with the former, an agreeable object makes every thing connected 
with it appear agreeable ; for the mind gliding sweetly and easily 
through related objects, carries along the agreeable properties it 
meets with in its passage, and bestows them on the present object, 
which thereby appears more agreeable than when considered apart. 
No relation is more intimate than that between a being and its 
qualities : and accordingly, every quality in a hero, even the slightest, 
makes a greater figure than more substantial qualities in others. The 
propensity of carrjdng along agreeable properties from one object to 
another, is sometimes so vigorous as to convert defects into properties: 
the wry neck of Alexander was imitated by his courtiers as a real 
beauty, without intention to flatter : Lady Percy, speaking of her 
husband Hotspur, 

- By his light 



Did all the chivalry of England move, 
To do brave acts. He was indeed the glass, 
"Wherein the noble youths did dress themselves. 
He had no legs that practised not his gait : 
V And speaking thick, which Nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant : 
For those who could speak slow and tardily. 
Would turn their own perfection to abuse, 
To seem like him. 

Second Fart, Henry IV. Act II. Sc. 6i 

103. The same communication of passion obtains in the relation 
of principal and accessory. Pride, of which self is the object, ex- 
pands itself upon a house, a garden, servants, equipage, and every 
aocessoiy. A lover addresseth his feir one's glove in the following 
terms : - . 

Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine. 

Veneration for relics has the same natural foundation ; and that 
foundation, with the superstructure of superstition, has occasioned 
much blind devotion to the most ridiculous objects — to the supposed 
milk, for example, of the Virgin Mary, or the supposed blood of St. 

102. Influence of the relations of things in producing emotions and passions. — ^The In- 
fluence of an agreeable object on connected objects. — ^The relation of a being and its quali- 
ties.— The propensity of carrying along agreeable properties from one olyect to another.— 
The wry neck of Alexander.— The speech of Lady Percy concerning Hotspur. 
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Januarius.* A temple is in a proper sense an accessory of the 
deity to which it is dedicated : Diana is chaste, and not only hef 
temple, but the very icicle which hangs on it, must partake of that 
property: 

The noble eister of Poplicola, 

The moon of Eome ; cliaste as the icicle 

That's curdled by the frost from parest snow, 

And hangs on Ihan's temple. 

Goriolanw^ Act V. 8c 8. 

Thus it is, that the respect and esteem which the great, the pow- 
erful, the opulent naturally command, are in some measure com- 
mum'cated to their dress, to their manners, and to all their connec- 
tions : and it is this communication of properties, which, prevailing 
even over the natural taste of beauty, helps to give currency to what 
is called the fashion. 

104. By means of the same easiness of communication, every bad 
quality in an enemy is spread upon all his connections. The sen- 
tence pronounced against Ravaillac for the assassination of- Henry 
IV. of France ordains that the house in which he was bom should 
be razed to the ground, and that no other building should ever be 
erected on that spot. Enmity will extend passion to objects still 
less connected. The Swiss suffer no peacocks to live, because the 
Duke of Austria, their ancient enemy, wears a peacock's tail in his 
crest. A relation more slight and transitory than that of enmity, 
may have the same effect : thus the bearer of bad tidings becomes 
an object of aversion : 

Fellow, beffone ; I cannot brook thy sight ; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

King John, Act III. So. 1. 

Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after, as a sullen bell 
Kemember'd tolling a departed friend. 

SecoTid Part, Henry IV, Act I. Sc. 8. 

In borrowing thus properties from one object to bestow them on 
another, it is not any object indifferently that will answer. The ob 
ject from which properties are borrowed, must be such as to warm 
the mind and enhven the imagination. Thus the beauty of a woman, 
which inflames the imagination, is readily communicated to a glove, 
as above mentioned ; but the greatest beauty a glove is susceptible 

* But why worship the cross which is supposed to be that upon which our 
Saviour suftered ? Tliat cross ought to be the object of hatred, not of venera- 
tiou. If it be urged, that as an instrument of Christ's sutfering it was snlutary 
to mankind, 1 answer, Why is not also Pontius Pilate reverenced, Cauiphaa 
the high-priest, and Judas iacariot? 



108. The communication of passion In the relation of principal and isceasoiy.— Prides 
Love.— Veneration for relics.— A temple.— Diana.— The faaliion. 
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o^ touches the mind so little, as to be entirely dropped in passing 
from it to the owner. In general, it may be observed, that any 
dress upon a fine woman is becoming ; but that ornaments upon 
one who is homely, must be elegant indeed to have any remarkable 
effect in mending her appearance.* 

105. The emotions produced as above may properly be termed 
secondary^ being occasioned either by antecedent emotions or ante- 
cedent passions, which in that respect may be termed primary. 
And to complete the present theory, I must add, that a secondary 
emotion may readily swell into a passion for the accessory object, 
provided the accessory be a proper object for desire. Thus it hap- 
pens that one passion is often productive of another : examples are 
without number ; the sole difiiculty is a proper choice. I begin 
with self-love, and the power it hath to generate love to children. 
Every man, besides making part of a greater system, like a comet, a 
planet, or satellite only, hath a less system of his own, in the centre 
of which he represents the sun darting his fire and heat all around ; 
especially upon his nearest connections : the connection between a 
man and his children, fundamentally that of cause and effect, be- 
comes, by the addition of other circumstances, the completest that 
can be among individuals ; and therefore self-love, the most vigor- 
ous of all passions, is readily expanded upon children. The second- 
ary emotion they produce by means of their connection, is suflS- 
ciently strong to move desire even from the beginning ; and the 
new passion swells by degrees, till it rivals in some measure self-love, 
the primary passion. To demonstrate the truth of this theory, I 
urge the following argument Remorse for betraying a fiiend, or 
murdering an enemy in cold blood, makes a man even hate himseff : 
in that state, he is not conscious of affection to his children, but 
rather of disgust or ill-will. What cause can be assigned for that 
change, other than the hatred he has to himself, which is expanded 
upon his children. And if so, may we not with equal reason derive 
from self-love, some part at least of the affection a man generally 
has to them ? 

106. The affection a man bears to his blood relations, depends 



* A house and gardens surrounded with pleasant fields, all in good order, 
bestjow greater lustre upon the owner than at first will be imagined. The 
beauties of the former are, by intimacy of connection, readily communicated 
to the latter ; and if it have been done at the expense of the owner himself, we 
naturally transfer to him whatever of design, art, or taste appears in the per- 
formance. Should not this be a strong motive with proprietors to embellish 
and improve their fields ? 

104, Bad qualities in an enemy diflfased.— Sentence against Eavaiilac— The Swiss against 
peacocks.— The bearer of bad tidings. Illustrations from Shakspeare.— In borrowing 
properties from one object to bestow tliem on another, not every object will answer. Il- 
lustrate. 

105. Distinction between secondary and primary emotions. — One passion productive of 
anntlier. — Self-love pro<iuces love to childern.— Man compared to t'le solar system. — Self- 
bao kI, arising fVom a base act, is extended to his cijildren. 
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partly 3n the same principle : self-love is also expanded upon tihem ; 
and the communicated passion is more or less vigorous in proportion 
to the degree of connection. Nor doth self-love rest here : it is, by 
the force of connection, conmiunicated even to things inanimate ; 
and hence the affection a man bears to his property, and to every 
thing he calls his own. 

Friendship,, less vigorous than self-love, is, for that reason, leas apt 
to conununicate itself to the fiiend's children, or other relations. 
Instances, however, are not wanting of such communicated passion, 
arising from friendship when it is strong. Friendship may go higher 
in the matrimonial state than in any other condition ; and Otway, 
in Venice Preserved, takes advantage of that circumstance : in the 
scene where Belvidera sues to her father for pardon, she is repre- 
sented as pleading her mother^s merits, and the resemblance she 
bore to her mother : 

PriuU. My daughter I 

Bdnidera. Yes, your daughter, by a mother 
Virtuous and noble, faithful to your honor, 
Obedfent to your will, kind to yonr wishes, 
Dear to your arms. By all the joys she gave you 
When in her blooming years she was your treasure, 
Look kindly on me ; in mv face behold 
The lineaments of hers y' nave kissed so often, 
Pleading the cause of your poor cast-off child. 

And again, 

Behidera, Lay me, I beg you, lay me 
Bv the dear ashes of my tender mother : 
She would have pitied me, had fate yet spardM her. 

ActV.Scl. 

This explains why any meritorious action, or any illustrious qualifi- 
cation, in my son or my friend, is apt to make me over -value my 
self : if I value my friend's wife or son upon account of their con- 
nection with him, it is still more natural that I should value myself 
upon account of my connection with him. 

107. Friendship, or any other social affection, may, by chanpng 
the object, produce opposite effects. 

Pity, by mteresting us strongly for the person in distress, must of 
consequeDce inflame our resentment against the author of the dis- 
tress : for, in general, the affection we have for any man, generates 
in us good-will to his friends, and ill-will to his enemies. Shaks- 
peare shows great art in the fiineral oration pronounced by Antony 
over the body of Caesar. He first endeavors to excite gnef in the 
hearers, by dwelling upon the deplorable loss of so great a man : 
this passion, interesting them strongly in Caesar's fate, could not fail 
to produce a .lively sense of the treachery and cruelty of the con- 

106. Tbe affection a man bears to blood relations, and even to ihlnm Inanimate, depends 
on what? — Communicated passion arising from friendship; especially In the matrimonial 
state. Instance from Venice Preserved.— The effect upon us of any meritorious qualifi- 
%tioQ in a son or friand» 
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spirators; an infallible method to inHame the resentment of the 
people beyond all bounds : 

Antony, If you have tears, prepare to shed them now 
You all do know this mantle. 1 remember 
The first time ever Caesar ^ut it on ; 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii — 
Look I in this place ran Cassius' dagger through ; — 
See what a rent the envious Casca made. 
Through this the well -beloved Brutus stabb'd; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how tne blood of Csesar foUow'd it I 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved, 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd or no : 
For Brutus, as you know, was Csesar's angel. 
Judge, oh you Gods ! how dearly Caesar loved him I 
This, this, was the unkindest cut of all; 
For when the noble CsBsar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms. 
Quite vanqnish'd him; then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his fece, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue. 
O what a fall was there, ray countrymen I 
Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
O, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls I what ! weep you when you out l>ehold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded? look you here! 
Here is himself, raarr'd as you bce, by traitors. 

Julius CkBsar, Act III. Sc. 6. 

Had Antony endeavored to excite his audience to vengeance, "with- 
out paving the way by raising their grief, his speech would not have 
made the same impression. 

108. Hatred, and other di&social passions, produce effects directly 
opposite to those above mentioned. If I hate a man, his children, 
his relations, nay his property, become to me objects of aversion : his 
enemies, on the other hand, I am disposed to esteem. 

The more slight and transitoiy relations are not favorable to the 
communication of passion. Anger, when sudden and violent, is one 
exception ; for, if the person who did the injury be removed out of 
reach, that passion will vent itself against any related object, how- 
ever slight the relation be. Another exception makes a greater 
figure : a group of beings or things becomes often the object of a 
communicated passion, even where the relation of the individuals to 
the percipient is but slight. Thus, though I put no value upon a 
single man for living in the same town with myself; my tovmsmen, 
however, considered in a body, are preferred before others. This is 
still more remarkable with respect to my countrymen in general : 
the grandeur of the complex objects swells the passion of self-love 

107. Any social aflfection, by changing the object produces opposite effects. — Pity 
leads to resentment.— The funeral oration of Antony over the dead body of Caesar. licw 
adapted to excite to vengeance. 
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ly the relation I have to my native country ; and every passion, 
when it swells beyond its ordinary bounds, hath a peculiar tendency 
to expand itself along related objects. In fact, instances are not 
rare, of persons, who upon all occasions are willing to sacrifice their 
lives and fortunes for their country. Such influence upon the mind 
of man hath a complex object^ or, more properly speaking, a general 
terra. 

109. The sense of order hath influence m the communication of 
passion. It is a common observation, that a man's afiection to his 
parents is less vigorous than to his children : the order of nature in 
descending to children, aids the transition of the affection : the 
ascent to a parent, contrary to that order, makes the transition more 
difficult. Gratitude to a benefactor is readily extended to his 
children ; but not so readily to his parents. The difference, how- 
ever, between the natural and inverted order, is not so considerable, 
but that it may be balanced by other circumstances. Pliny ^ves 
an account of a woman of rank condemned to die for a crime; 
and, to avoid public shame, detained in prison to die of hunger : 
her life being prolonged beyond expectation, it was discovered that 
she was nourished by sucking milk from the breasts of her daughter. 
This instance of filial piety, which aided the transition, and made 
ascent no less easy than descent is commonly, procured a pardon to 
the mother, and a pension to both. The story of Androcles and 
the lion may be accoutfted for in the same manner : the admira- 
tion, of which the lion was the object for his kindness and grati- 
tude to Androcles, produced good-will to Androcles, and a pardon 
of his crime. 

And this leads to other observations upon communicated passions. 
I love my daughter less skfter she is married, and my mother less 
after a second maniage : the marriage of my son or of my father 
diminishes not my affection so remarkably. The same observation 
holds with respect to friendship, gratitude, and other passions : the 
love I bear my friend, is but faintly extended to his married 
daujghter : the resentment I have against a man is readily extended 
against children who make part of his family; not so readily 
against children who are foris-familiated,* especially by marriage. 
This difference is also more remarkable in daughters than in sons. 
These are curious facts ; and, in order to discover the cause, we 
must examine minutely that operation of the mind by which a 
passion is extended to a related object. In considering two things 
as related, the mind is not stationary, but passetli and repasseth 
from the one to the other, viewing the relation from each of them 

[* Foris-familiated /—persons, who having received a portion of the paternal 
estate, give up all title to a further share.] 

108. Operation of hatred and oMier limoclal affections.— Transitory relatioza, not ftyor- 
ablo to tno comrannioation of paasioa Two exceptions. 

3* 
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perhaps oftener than once ; which holds more especially in consider- 
ing a relation between things of unequal rank, as between the cause 
and the effect, or between a principal and an accessory : in contem- 
plating, for example, the relation between a building and its orna- 
ments, the mind is not satisfied with a single transition from the 
former to the latter] it must also view the relation, beginning at the 
latter, and passing from it to the former. This vibration of the mind 
in passing and repassing between things related, explains the facts 
above mentioned : the mind passeth easily from the father to the 
daughter ; but where the daughter is married, this new relation 
attracts the mind, and obstructs, in some measure, the return from 
the daughter to the father ; and any circumstance that obstructs 
the mind in passing and repassing between its objects, occasions a 
like obstruction in the communication of passion. The marriage ot 
a male obstnicts less the easiness of transition, because a male is 
less sunk by the relation of marriage than a female. 

110. The foregoing instances are of passion communicated from 
one object to another. But one passion may be generated by 
another, without change of object. It in general is observable, that 
a passion paves the way to others similar in their tone, whether 
directed to the same or to a different object ; for the mind, heated 
by any passion, is, in that state, more susceptible of a new im- 
pression in a similar tone, than when cool and quiescent It is a 
common observation, that pity generally produceth friendship for a 
person in distress. One reason is, that pity interests us in its ob- 
ject, and recommends all its virtuous qualities: female beauty 
accordingly shows best in distress ; being more apt to inspire love 
than upon an ordinary occasion. But the chief reason is, that 
pity, warming and melting the spectator, prepares him for the recep- 
tion of other tender affections ; and pity is readily improved into 
love or friendship, by a certain tenderness and concern for the ob- 
ject, which is the tone of both passions. The aptitude of pity to 
produce love, is beautifully illustrated by Shakspeare : 

OtheUo. Her father loved me ; oft invited me 
Still questioii'd me the story of my life, 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That 1 had past. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 
To th' very moment that he bade me tell it : 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 



Of hair-breadth 'scapes in th' imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption theuce, 

109. Comraanication of paaslon modified by the sense of order.— Affection to parents 
and to children compared. — Gratitude to the children rather than parents of a benefactor. 
—Pliny's account or an instance of filial piety and its etfects.— Story of Androcles and the 
lion. — Love to a daughter before and after marriage ; and to a mother after a second mar- 
riage. Love to a friend and to his n arried daughter. — The operation of mind examined 
by which a passion is extended to a related object Its vibratory nature. — ^Effect, when 
any drcumstanoe obstructs the mind in passing and repassing t^atween its objeivA 
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And with it all my travePs history. 

All these to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 

But still the hoase-affaire would draw her thenoei 

Which ever as she could with haste dispatch. 

She'd come again, and, with a greedy ear, 

Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would nil my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not distinctively. 1 did consent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When 1 did speal: of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffered. My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, in faith, *twas strangCj 'twas passing strange^ 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful — 

She wish'd she had not heard it : — ^yet she wish'd 

That heaven had made her such a man : — she thank'd me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 

She loved me for the dangers I had past, 

And I loved her, that she did pity them : 

This only is the witchcraft I have used. 

OtheOoy Act I. So. 8. 

In tbis instance it will be observed that admiration concurred with 
pity to produce love. 



SECTIOIf VI. 
Causes of the Passions of Fear and Anger, 

111. Fear and anger, to answer the purposes of nature, are hap- 
pily so contrived as to operate sometimes instinctively, sometimes 
deliberately, according to circumstances. As far as deliberate, they 
fall in with the general system, and require no particular explanation : 
if any object have a threatening appearance, reason suggests means 
to avoid the danger : if a man be injured, the first thing he thinks 
o^ is what revenge he shall take, and what means he shall employ. 
These particulars are no less obvious than natural. But, as the 
passions of fear and anger, in their instinctive state, are less familiar 
to us, it may be acceptable to the reader to have them accurately 
delineated. He may also possibly 1^ glad of an opportunity to have 
the nature of instinctive passions more fully explained than there was 

' formerly opportunity to do. I begin with fear. 

112. Self-preservation is a matter of too great importance to be 
left entirely to the conduct of reason. Nature hath acted here with 
her usual foresight Fear and anger are passions that move us to 

110. One passion generated by another without cbanee of object— Pity gives rise to 
what !— When female beauty sh ^ws to best advantage. Wbv ?— Quotation from OtMU(K 

111. Fear and anger operating Instlnottvely and deliberately. 
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act, sometimes deliberately, sometimes instinctively, according to 
circumstances; and by operating in the latter manner, they fre- 
quently afford security when the slower operations of deliberate 
reason would be too late: we take nourishment commonly, not by 
the direction of reason, but by the impulse of hunger and thirst ; 
and, in the same manner, we avoid danger by the impulse of fear, 
which often, before there is time for reflection, placeth us in safety. 
Here we have an illustrious instance of wisdom in the formation of 
man ; for it is not within the reach of fancy to conceive any thing 
more artfully contrived to answer its purpose, than the instinctive 
passion of fear, which, upon the first surmise of danger, operates in- 
stantaneously. So little doth the passion, in such instances, depend 
on reason, that it frequently operates in contradiction to it : a man 
who is not upon his guard, cannot avoid shrinking at a blow, though 
he knows it to be aimed in sport ; nor avoid closing his eyes at the 
approach of what may hurt him, though conscious that he is in no 
danger. And it also operates by impelling us to act even where we 
are conscious that our interposition can be of no service : if a pas- 
sage-boat, in a brisk gale, bear much to one side, I cannot avoid 
applying the whole force of my shoulders to set it upright : and, if 
my horse stumble, my hands and knees are instantly at work to 
prevent him from falhng. 

113. Fear provides for self-preservation by flying from harm ; 
anger, by repelling it. Nothing, indeed, can be better contrived to 
repel or prevent injuiy, than anger or resentment < destitute of that 
passion, men, like defenceless lambs, would lie constantly open to 
mischief.* Deliberate anger caused by a voluntary injury, is too 
well known to require any explanation : if my desire be to resent 
an affront, I must use means ; and these means must be discovered 
by reflection : deliberation is here requisite ; and in that case the 
passion seldom exceeds just bounds. But, where anger impels one 
suddenly to return a blow, even without thinking of doing mischief, 
the passion is instinctive : and it is chiefly in such a case that it is 
rash and ungovernable, because it operates blindly, without affording 
time for deliberation or foresight. 

Instinctive anger is frequently raised by bodily pain, by a stroke, 
for example, on a tender part, which, ruffling the temper and un- 
hinging the mind, is in its tone similar to anger : and when a man 
is thus beforehand disposed to anger, he is not nice nor scrupulous 
about an object ; the person who gave the stroke, however accident- 
ally, is by an inflammable temper held a proper object, merely for 
having occasioned \he pain. It is still more remarkable, that a 

* Brasidas being bit by a mouse he had caught, let tt slip out of his fingers : 
"No creature," says he, *' is contemptible, but what may provide for its own 
Bofety, if it have courage^'— Plutarch, Apoihegmata. 

118. The advantages of the instinctive action of fear.— Wladom of implanting in maa 
the principle of fear. 
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stock or a stone by which I am hurt, becomes an object of my re> 
sentment : I am violently excited to cmslf it to atoms. The pas- 
sion, indeed, in that case, can be but a single flash ; for being 
entirely irrational, it must vanish with the first reflection. Nor is 
that irrational effect confined to bodily pain : internal distress, when 
excessive, may be the occasion of effects equally irrational : pertur- 
bation of mind, occasioned by the apprehension of having lost a dear 
friend, will, in a fiery temper, produce momentary sparks of anger 
against that very friend, however innocent : thus Shakspeare, in Uie 
Tempest, 

Alomo, Sit down and rest 

Even here I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer; he is drown'd 
Whom thus we stray to find, and the sen mocka 
Our frustrate search on land. Well, let him fro. 

Act III. So. 8. 

The final words, Well, let him go, are an* expression of impatience 
and anger at Ferdinand, whose absence greatly distressed his father, 
dreading that he was lost in the storm. This nice operation of the 
human mind, is by Shakspeare exhibited upon another occasion, 
and finely painted in the tragedy of Othello : lago, by dark hints 
and suspicious circumstances, had roused Othello's jealousy ; which, 
however, appeared too slightly founded to be vented upon Desde- 
mona, its proper object. The perturbation and distress of mind 
thereby occasioned, produced a momentary resentment against lago, 
considered as occasioning the jealousy, though innocent : 

Othello. Villain, be sure thou prove my love a whore ; 
Be sure of it ; eive me the ocular proof, 
Or by the wratli of man's eternal soul. 
Thou hadst been better have been born a dog. 
Than answer my waked wrath. 

logo. Is't come to this ? 

OtheUo. Make me see't ; orj at the least, so prove it, 
That the probation bear no hmge or loop 
To hang a doubt on : or woe upon thy hfe 1 

lago. My noble lord 

Othello. If thou dost slander her, and torture me. 
Never prav more ; abandon all remorse ; 
On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed ; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add 
Greater than that. 

OtheOo, Act II. Sc. 8. 

114. This blind and absurd effect of anger is more gayly illustra- 
ted by Addison, in a story, the dramxiti% personam of which are, a 
cardinal, and a spy retained in pay for intelligence. The cardinal 
is represented as minuting down the particulars. The spy begins 
with a low voice, " Such an one the advocate whispered to one of 
his friends within my hearing, that your Em^'nence was a very great 

118. How do'fear and anger, respectively, provide for the self-preservation of man T — 
Operatiuns of deliberate Rnjfer ; also, of instinctive anger. Not particular or always ra- 
tional about Its objects.— Effects of mental perturbation, illustrated in the Tempeet and In 
OtkeUo. 
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poltroon ;" and after having given his patron time to take it down, 
adds, That another called him " a mercenary rascal in a public con- 
versation." The cardinal replies, " Very well," and bids him go on. 
The spy proceeds, and loads him with reports of the same nature, 
till the cardinal rises in a fury, calls him an impudent scoundrel, 
and kicks him out of the room. — Spectator^ No. 439. 

We meet with instances every day of resentment raised by loss at 
play, and wreaked on the cards or dice. But anger, a furious pas- 
sion, is satisfied with a connection still slighter than that of cause 
and effect ; of which Congreve, in the Mourning JBride, gives one 
beautiful example : 

OonscUez. Have comfort 

Almeria. Oareed bo that tongue that bids me be of comfort, 
Cnrsed my own tongue that could not move his pitv, 
Cursed these weak hands that could not hold him here, 
For he is gone to doom Alphonso's death. 

Act IV. Sc. 8. 

115. I have chosen to exhibit anger in its more rare appearances, 
for in these we can best trace its nature and extent In the exam- 
ples above given, it appears to be an absurd passion, and altogether 
irrational. But we ought to consider, that it is not the intention of 
nature to subject this passion, in every instance, to reason and reflec- 
tion : it was given us to prevent or to repel injuries ; and, like fear, 
it often operates blindly and instinctively, without the least view to 
consequences : the very first apprehension of harm, sets it in motion 
to repel injury by punishment Were it more cool and deliberate, 
it would lose its threatening appearance, and be insufiScient to guard 
us against violence. When such is and ought to be the nature of the 
passion, it is not wonderfiil to find it exerted irregularly and capri- 
ciously, as it sometimes is where the Inischief is sudden and unfore- 
seen. All the harm that can be done by the passion in that state 
!s instantaneous ; for the shortest delay sets all to rights ; and cir- 
cumstances are seldom so unlucky as to put it in the power of a 
passionate man to do much harm in an instant 

Social passions, like the selfish, sometimes drop their character 
and become instinctive. It is not unusual to find anger and fear 
respecting others so excessive, as to operate blindly and impetuously, 
precisely as where they are selfish. 

SECTION VII. 
Emotions caused hy JFHction, 

116. The attentive reader will observe, that hitherto no fiction 
hath been assigned as the cause of any passion or emotion : whether 

114. The blind and absurd effect of anger lllastrated by Addison.— Besentment on losing 
by play. 

115. The useitil purpose of the principle of instinctive anger.'-Social passions somotimai 
become instinctive. 
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it be a being, action, or quality, that moveth us, it is supposed to be 
realJj existing. This observation shows that we have not yet com- 
pleted our task ; because passions, as all the world know, are moved 
by fiction as well as by truth. In judging beforehand c^ man, so 
remarkably addicted to truth and reality, one should little dream 
that fiction can have any effect upon him ; but noan's intellectual 
Acuities are not sufficiently perfect to dive far even into his own 
nature. I shall take occasion afterwards to show, that the power of 
fiction to generate passion is an admirable contrivance, subservient 
to excellent purposes : in the mean time, we must try to unfold the 
means that give fiction such influence over the mind. 

That the objects of our external senses really exist in the way 
and manner we perceive, is a branch of intuitive knowledge : when 
I see a man walking, a tree growing, or cattle grazing, I cannot 
doubt but that these objects are really what they appear to be : if 
I be a spectator of any transaction or event, I have a conviction of 
the real existence of the persons engaged, of their words, and of 
their actions^ Nature determines us to rely on the veracity of our 
senses ; for otherwise they could not in any degree answer their 
end, that of laying open things existing and passing around us. 

By the power of memory, a thing formerly seen may be recalled 
to the mind with different degrees of accuracy. We conmionly are 
satisfied with a slight recollection of the capital circumstances ; and, 
in such recollection, the thing is not figured as in our view, nor any 
image formed : we retain the consciousness of our present situation, 
and barely remember that formerly we saw that thing. But with 
respect to an interesting object or event that made a strong im- 
pression, I am not satined with a cursory review, but must dwell 
upon every circumstance. I am imperceptibly converted into a 
spectator, and perceive every particular passing in my presence, as 
when I was in reality a spectator. For example, I saw yesterday a 
beautiful woman in tears for the loss of an only child, and was 
greatly moved with her distress : not satisfied with a slight recol- 
lection or bare remembrance, I ponder upon the melancholy scene : 
conceiving myself to be in the place where I was an eye-witness, 
every circumstance appears to me as at first : I think I see the 
woman in tears, and hear her moans. Hence it may be justly said, 
that in a complete idea of memory there is no past nor future : a 
thing recalled to the mind with the accuracy I have been describing, 
is perceived as in our view, and consequently as existing at present 
Past time makes part of an incomplete idea only : I remember or 
reflect, that some years ago I was at Oxford, and saw the first stone 
laid of the Ratcliff library ; and I remember that, at a still greater 
distance of time, I heard a debate in the House of Commons about a 
standing ai-my. 

116. Faadons moved by Action.— To what fiction owes Its power to affect us.— How we 
know that external objects exist in the way and manner wo perceive. -Things formerly 
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1 1 Y. Lamentable is the imperfection of language, almost in every 
particular that falls not under extemal sense. I am talking of a mat- 
ter exceedingly clear in the perception : and yet I find no small diffi- 
culty to express it clearly in words ; for it is not accurate to talk of 
incidents long past as passing in our sight, nor of hearing at present 
what we really heard yesterday, or at a more distant time. And 
yet the want of proper words to describe ideal presence, and to dis- 
tinguish it from real presence, makes this inaccuracy unavoidable. 
When I recall any thing to my mind in a manner so distinct as to 
form an idea or image of it as present, I have not words to describe 
that act, but that I perceive the thing as a spectator, and as existing 
in my presence ; which means not that I am really a spectator, but 
only that I conceive myself to be a spectator, and have a perception 
of the object similar to what a real spectator hath. 

As many rules of criticism depend on ideal presence, the reader, it 
is hoped, will take some pains to form an exact notion of it, as dis- 
tinguished on the one hand from real presence, and on the other 
from a supei^ficial or reflective remembrance. In contradistinction 
to real presence, ideal presence may properly be termed a waking 
dream ; because, like a dream, it vanisheth the moment we reflect 
upon our present situation : real presence, on the contrary, vouched 
by eyesight, commands our belief, not only during the direct per- 
ception, but in reflecting afterwards on the object. To distinguish 
ideal presence from reflective remembrance, I give the following 
illustration. When I think of an event as past, without forming any 
image, it is barely reflecting or remembering that I was an eye- 
witness ; but when I recall the event so distinctly as to form a com- 
plete image of it, I perceive it as passing in my presence ; and this 
perception is an act of intuition, into which reflection enters not, 
more than into an act of sight. 

Though ideal presence is thus distinguished from real presence on 
the one side, and from reflective remembrance on the other, it is 
however variable without any precise limits ; rising sometimes towards 
the former, and often sinking towards the latter. In a vigorous ex- 
ertion of memory, ideal presence is extremely distinct : thus, when 
a man, entirely occupied with some event that made a deep im- 
pression, forgets himself, he perceives every thing as passing before 
him, and hath a consciousness of presence similar to that of a spec- 
tator ; with no diff*erence but that in the former the perception of 
presence is less firm and clear than in the latter. But such vigorous 
exertion of memory is rare : ideal presence is oftener faint, and the 
image so obscure as not to differ widely from reflective remem- 
brance. 

seen, recalled by memory with various degrees of exactness. Whether paat or future to 
thought of in ft very vivid memory of such objects. 

IIT. Explain ideal presence as distinguished from real presence, and also from a super- 
ficial or reflective remembrance. Ideal presence sometimes vererns towards the one or the 
other of these 
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118. Hitherto of an idea of memory. I proceed to consider the 
idea of a thing I never saw, raised in me by speech, by writing, or 
by painting. That idea, with respect to the present subject, is of 
the same nature with an idea of memory, being either complete or 
incomplete. A lively and accurate description of an important event, 
raises in me ideas no less distinct than if I had been originally an 
eye-witness : I am insensibly transformed into a spectator, and have 
an impression that every incident is passing in my presence. On 
the other hand, a slight or superficial narrative produceth but a 
faint and incomplete idea, of which ideal presence makes no part. 
Past time is a circumstance that enters into this idea, as it doth into 
an incomplete idea of memory : I believe that Scipio existed about 
2000 years ago, and that he overcame Hannibal in the &mous bat- 
tle of Zama. When I reflect so slightly upon that memorable 
event, I consider it as long past. But let it be spread out in a 
lively and beautiful description, I am insensibly transformed into a 
spectator : I perceive these two heroes in act to engage : I perceive 
them brandishing their swords, and cheering their troops ; and in 
that manner I attend them through the battle, every mcident of 
which appears to be passing in my sight. 

I have had occasion to observe (Part I. sect. i. of the present 
chapter) that ideas, both of memory and of speech, produce emotions 
of the same kind with what are produced by an immediate view of 
the object ; only fainter, in proportion as an idea is fainter than" an, 
original perception. The insight we have now got unfolds that 
mystery : ideal presence supplies the want of real presence ; and in 
idea we perceive persons acting and suflfering, precisely as in an origi- 
nal survey : if our sympathy be engaged by the latter, it must also in 
some degree be engaged by the former, especially if the distinctness 
of ideal presence approach to that of real presence. Hence the 
pleasure of a reverie, where a man, forgetting himself, is totally 
occupied with the ideas passing in his mind, the objects of which 
he c<J!iceives to be really existing in his presence. The power of 
language to raise emotions, depends entirely on the raising such 
.ively and distinct images as are here described : the reader's passions 
are never sensibly moved, till he be thrown into a kind of reverie ; 
in which state, forgetting that he is reading, he conceives every 
incident as passing in his presence, precisely as if he were an eye- 
witness. A general or reflective remembrance cannot warm us into 
any emotion : it may be agreeable in some slight degree ; but its 
ideas are too faint and obscure to raise any thing like an emotion : 
and were they ever so lively, they pass with too much precipitation 
to have that efiect. Our emotions are never instantaneous ; even 
such as come the soonest to their height, have different periods of 
birth and increment ; and to give opportunity for these different 
periods, it is necessary that the cause of every emotion be present 
to the mind a due time ; for an emotion is not carried to its height 
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but by reiterated impressions. We know that to be the case of 
emotions arising from objects of sight ;> a quick succession, even of 
the most beautiiul objects, scarce making any impression ; and if 
this hold in the succession 'of original perceptions, how much more 
in the succession of ideas ! 

119. Though all this while I have been only describing what 
passeth in the mind of every one, and what every one must be 
conscious o^ it was necessaiy to enlarge upon the subject ; because, 
however clear in the internal conception, it is far from being so 
when described in words. Ideal presence, though of general im- 
poitance, hath scarce ever been touched by any writer; and how- 
ever difficult the explication, it could not be avoided in accounting 
for the effects produced by fiction. Upon that point, the reader I 
guess has prevented me : it already must have occurred to him, that 
if, in reading, ideal presence be the means by which our passions 
are moved, it makes no difference whether the subject be a fable or 
a true history : when ideal presence is complete, we perceive every 
object as in our sight ; and the mind, totally occupied with an in- 
teresting event, finds no leisure for reflection. This reasoning is 
confirmed by constant and universal experience. Let us take under 
consideration the meeting of Hector and Andromache, in the sixth 
book of the Iliad, or some of the passionate scenes in King Lear : 
these pictures of human Hfe, when we are sufficiently engaged, give 
an impression of reality not less distinct than that given by Tacitus 
describing the death of Otho : we never once reflect whether the 
story be true or feigned ; reflection comes afterwards, when we have 
the scene no longer before our eyes. This reasoning will appear in 
a still clearer light, by opposing ideal presence to ideas raised by a 
cursory narrative ; which ideas being faint, obscure, and imperfect, 
leave a vacuity in the mind, which solicits reflection. And accord- 
ingly, a curt narrative of feigned incidents is never relished : any 
sUght pleasure it affords is more than counterbalanced by the disgust 
it inspires for want of truth. 

To support the foregoing theory, I add what I reckon a decisive 
argument ; which is, that even genuine history has no command 
over our passions but by ideal presence only ; and consequently, that 
in this respect it stands upon the same footing with fable. To me 
it appears clear, that in neither can our sympathy hold firm against 
reflection ; for if the reflection that a story is a pure fiction prevent 
our sympathy, so will equally the reflection that the persons de- 
scribed are no longer existing. What eftect, for example, can the 
beUef of the story of Lucretia have to raise our sympathy, when she 
died above 2000 years ago, and hath at present no painful feeling 

118. The idea of a thing I never saw, raised by speech, writing or painting:.— Effect of a 
lively and accni'ate doscrfption ; also of a superficial narrative.— The battle ofZama. — Ideal 
presence awake s sympathy. — Pleasure of reverie. — On what depends the power of language 
to raise emotions ? — Influence of a general or refloctivo remembrance to excite emotion.— 
Ar« emotions instantaneous? 
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of the injury done her ? The effect of histoiy, in point of instruction, 
depends in some measure upon its veracity. But history cannot 
reach the heart, while we indulge any reflection upon the i&cts : 
such reflection, if it engage our helie^ never fails at the same time 
to poison our pleasure, by convincing us that our sympathy for those 
who are dead and gone is absurd. And if reflection be laid aside, 
history stands upon the same footing with fable : what effect either 
may have to raise our sjnnpathy, depends on the vivacity of the 
ideas they raise ; and, with respect to that circumstance, fable is 
generally more successful than history. 

120. Of aU the means for making an impression of ideal presence, 
theatrical representation is the most powerful. That words, inde- 
pendent of action, have the same power in a less degree, every one 
of sensibility must have felt: a good tragedy will extort tears in 
private,^ though not so forcibly as upon the stage. That power belongs 
also to paintiDg : a good historical picture makes a deeper impres- 
sion than words can, though not equal to that of theatrical action. 
Painting seems to possess a middle place between reading and 
acting : in making an impression of ideal presence, it is not less 
superior to the former than inferior to the latter. 

It must not, however, be thought that our passions can be raised 
by painting to such a height as by words : a picture is confined to a 
single instant of time, and canitot take in a succession of incidents : 
its impression indeed is the deepest that can be made instantane^s- 
ly ; but seldom is a passion raised to any height in an instant, or 
by a single impression. It was observed above, that our passions, 
♦,hose especially of the sympathetic kind, require a succession of 
nnpressions ; and for that reason, reading and acting have greatly 
the advantage, by reiterating impressions without end. 

Upon the whole, it is by means of ideal presence that our passions 
are excited ; and till words produce that charm, they avail nothing: 
even real events entitled to our belief, must be conceived present 
and passing in our sight, before they can move us. And this theory 
serves to explain several phenomena otherwise unaccountable. A 
misfortune happening to a stranger, makes a less impression than one 
happening to a man we know, even where we are no wav interested 
in him : our acquaintance with this man, however slight, aids the 
conception of his suffering in our presence. For the same reason, 
we are little moved by any distant event ; because we have more 
difficulty to conceive it present, than an event that happened in our 
neighborhood. 

119. How does the doctrine of ideal presence aoconnt for the eqnal Impreflsiveness of 
Action and true history? Reference to the Iliad, and King Lear.— Ideal presence con- 
trasted Avith ideas raised by a cursory narrative. — When only does even real liistory exert 
a command over our passions?— What destroys the emotive power of history? 

120. The most powerful means of making an impression of ideal presence. The next 
most powerful. — Comparative influence of painting, reading, and actinsr, in awakening 
strong feeling. — What is required even for real events, entitled to belieC to move ns?— 
Misfortunes happening to strangers or to acquaintances. — Events distant or near. 
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121. Every oDe is sensible, that describing a past event as pres- 
ent, has a fine effect in language : for what other reason than that it 
aids the conception of ideal presence ? Take the following example : 

And now with shouts the shocking armies closed, 
To lauees lances, shields to shields opposed ; 
Host against host the shadowy legions drew, 
The sounding darts, an iron tempest, flew ; 
Victors and vanquish'd join promiscuous cries, 
Triumphing shouts and dying groans arise, 
"With streaming blood the slippery field is dyed. 
And slaughter'd heroes swell the dreadful tide. 

In this passage we may observe how the writer, inflamed with the 
subject, insensibly advances from the past time to the present ; led 
to that form of narration by conceiving every circumstance as pass- 
ing in his own sight : which at the same time has a fine effect upon 
the reader, by presenting things to him as a spectator. But change 
from the past to the present requires some preparation, and is not 
sweet where there is no stop in the sense : witness the following 

Thy fate was next, Phcestus ! doom'd to feel 

The great Idomeneus' protended steel ; 

Whom Borus sent (his son and only joy) 

From fruitful Tarne to the fields of* Troy. 

The Cretan jav'lin reach' d him from afar^ 

And pierced his shoulder as he mounts his car. — Iliad, v. 57. 

It is still worse to fall back to the past in the same period ; for 

that is an antichmax in description : 

Through breaking ranks his furious course he bends. 

And at the goddess his broad lance extends : 

Through her bright veil the daring weapon drove, 

Th' ambrosial veil, which all the graces wove : 

Her snowy hand tne razing steel profaned, 

And the transparent skin with crimson stain'd. — Iliad, v. 416* 

Again, describing the shield of Jupiter : 

Here all the Terrors of grim war appear, 

Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, 

Here storm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd,. 

And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown' d. — JUady v. 914. 

Nor is it pleasant to be carried backward and forward alternately in 

a rapid succession : 

Then died Scamandriua, expert in the chace. 

In woods and wilds to wound the savage race ; 

Diana taught him all her sylvan arts. 

To bend the bow and aim unerring aarts : 

But vainly here Diana's arts he tries, 

The fatal lance arrests him as he files ; 

From Menelaus' arm the weapon sent. 

Through his broad back and heaving bosom went : 

Down sinks the warrior with a thund'ring sound, 

His brazen armor rings against the ground. — Iliad, v. 65. 

121. The effect, in language, of describing a past event as present Example.— Caution 
in dianglng from the past to the present. jE.xample from the Iliad.— The effect of falling 
back again to the past in the same period. Examples from the Ihad.— The effect of being 
carried backward and forward alternately in rapid succession. 
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122. It is wonderfiil to observe, upon what slight foundations 
^atu^e erects some of her most solid and magnificent works. In 
appearance at least, what can be more slight than ideal presence • 
And yet from it is derived that extensive influence which language 
hath over the heart; an influence which, more than any otlier 
means, strengthens the bond of society, and attracts individuals from 
their private system to perform acts of generosity and benevolence. 
Matters of fact, it is true, and truth in general, may be inculcated 
without taking advantage of ideal pi-esence; but without it, the 
finest speaker or writer would in vain attempt to move any passion : 
our sympathy would be confined to objects that are really present; 
and language would lose entirely its signal power of making us 
sympathize with^'beings removed at the greatest distance of time as 
well as of place. Nor is the influence of language, by means of 
ideal presence, confined to the heart : it reacheth also the under- 
standing, and contributes to belief. For when events are related in 
a lively manner, and every circumstance appears as passing before 
us, we suffer not patiently the truth of the £Eicts to be questioned. 
An historian, accordingly, who hath a genius for narration, seldom 
feils to engage our behef The same facts related in a manner cold 
and indistinct, are not sufiered to pass^without examination : a thing 
ill described is like an object seen at a distance, or through a mist ; 
we doubt whether it be a reality or a fiction. Cicero says, that to 
relate the manner in which an event passed, not only enlivens the 
stoiy, but makes it appear more credible. For that reason, a poet 
who can warm and animate his reader, may employ bolder fictions 
than ought to be ventured by an inferior genius : the reader once 
thoroughly engaged, is susceptible of the strongest impressions. A 
masterly painting has the same effect : Le Brun is no small support 
to Quintus Curtius; and among the vulgar in Italy, the belief of 
scripture history is, perhaps, founded as much upon the authority of 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and other celebrated paintere, as upon 
that of the sacred writers. 

123. From the foregoing theory are derived many useful rules in 
criticism, which shall be mentioned in their proper places. One 
specimen shall be our present entertainment Events that surprise 
by being unexpected, and yet are natural, enliven greatly an epic 
poem : but in such a poem, if it pretend to copy human manners 
and actions, no improbable incident ought to be admitted ; that is, 
no incident contrary to the order and course of nature. A chain 
of imagined incidents linked together according to the order of 
nature, finds easy admittance into the mind ; and a lively narrative 
of such incidents occasions complete images, or in other words, ideal 
presence : but our judgment revolts against an improbable incident; 



122. The advantages to a speaker or writer In making use of Ideal presence. Its Influ- 
ence not only on the Ueart, but on the understanding —The support which auiinatod poetry 
lends to fiction, and which a masterly painting lends to history. 
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and, if Tie once begin td doubt of its reality, farewell relish and 
concern — an unhappy effect ; for it will require more than an ordi- 
nary effort to restore the waking dream, and to make the reader 
conceive even the more probable incidents as passing in his presence. 

I never was an admirer of machinery in an epic poem, and I now 
find my taste justified by reason ; the foregoing argument concluding 
still more strongly against imaginary beings, than against improbable 
facts : fictions of that nature may amuse by their novelty and sin- 
gularity ; but they never move the sympathetic passions, because 
they cannot impose on the mind any perception of reality. I appeal 
to the discerning reader, whether that observation be not applicable 
to the machinery of Tasso and of Voltaire : such machineiy is not 
only in itself cold and uninteresting, but gives arl air of fiction to 
the whole composition. A burlesque poem, such as the Lutrin or 
the Dispensary, may employ machinery with success; for these 
poems, though they assume the air of history, give entertainment 
chiefly by their pleasant and ludicrous pictures, to which machinery 
contributes : it is not the aim of such a poem to raise our sympathy ; 
and for that reason a strict imitation of nature is not required. A 
poem professedly ludicrous, may employ machinery to great advan- 
tage ; and the more extravagant the better. 

124. Having assigned the means by which fiction commands our 
passions, what only remains for accomplishing our present task is 
to assign the final cause. I have already mentioned, that fiction, 
by means of language, has the command of our sympathy for the 
good of others. By the same means, our sympathy may also be 
raised for our own good. In the fourth section of the present chap- 
ter, it is observed, that examples both of virtue and of vic^ raise 
virtuous emotions ; which becoming stronger by exercise, tend to make 
us virtuous by habit, as well as by principle. I now further observe, 
that examples confined to real events are not so frequent as without 
other means to produce a habit of virtue : if they be, they are not 
recorded by historians. It therefore shows great wisdom to form us 
in such a manner as to be susceptible of the same improvement 
from fable that we receive fi'om genuine history. By that contri- 
vance, examples to improve us in virtue may be multiplied without 
end : no other sort of disciphne contributes more to make virtue 
habitual, and no other sort is so agreeable in the application. I add 
another final cause with thorough satisfaction ; because it shows 
that the Author of our nature is not less kindly provident for the 
happiness of his creatures, than for the regularity of their conduct. 
The power that fiction hath over the mind affords an endless variety, 
of refined amusements always at hand to employ a vacant hour . 

128. One nsefol rule In criticism upon epic poetry, derived from the forefroing theory; 
-as to the Incidents to be introduced.— Objections to the use of machinery In an epic 
poem. What is meant Uore by machtuery.—What sort of poeiu may employ machi*u>i-v 
10 advaiitjtiipe. 
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such amusements are a fine resource in solitude ; and, by cheering 
and sweetening the mind, contribute mightily to social happiness. 

[To the above remarks of Lord Karnes, it seems important to add, 
that they give but a partial, and what might prove a hurtful, view 
of an important subject. He gives no intimation that a large pro- 
portion of novels is adapted to ccnrrupt the sentiments of the mind 
and the affections of the heart : he writes as if all novels were un- 
exceptionable in their moral tendency ; but since his day, nearly a 
century ago, it is painful to reflect what polluting streams of fiction 
have flowed fiom the press. Hence Lord Kames' remarks must be 
taken as true only within c^lain limits — on the suppositicm that the 
works of fiction are of good moral tendency. 

It is (says Dr. Beattie in his Moral Science) the duty Gf poets, 
and other writers of fiction, to cherish, by means of sympathy, in 
those who read them, those affections only which invigorate the 
mind and are favorable to virtue, as patriotism, valor, benevolence, 
piety, and the conjugal, parental, and filial charities. Scenes of 
exquisite distress, too long continued, enervate and overwhelm the 
soul ; and those representations are still more blamable, which kindle 
licentious passion, or promote indolence, affectation, or sensuality. 
Of the multitude of novels now published, it is astonishing and most 
provokiog to consider how few are not chargeable with one or other 
of these &ults, or with them all m conjunction. 

In another place he remarks further : — ^To contract a habit of 
reading romances is extremely dangerous. They who do so lose all 
relish tor history, philosophy, and other useful knowledge ; acquire a 
superficial and frivolous way of thinking, and never fail to form false 
notions of life, which come to be very hurtful to young people when 
they go out into the world. I speak not rashly, but with too much 
evidence, when I affirm, that many young persons of both sexes 
have, by reading romances, been ruined; and that many of the 
follies, and not a few of the crimes, now prevalent, may be traced 
to the same somrce.] ^ 



PART II. 

EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS, AS PLEASANT AND PAINFUL, AGREEABLE 
AND DISAGREEABLE. MODinCATIONS OP THESE QUALFriES. 

125. Great obscurity may be observed among writers with re- 
gard to the present point : particularly no care is taken to distinguish 

124 Tbe final cause (or design) of onr being so constituted as to have our pnaelons moved 
by flctlon.--The good effects that may be secured by fiction.— Strictures upon LordJUm«t* 
leiUArkA.— Dr. Beattie's observatious. 
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agreeable from pleasant, disagreeable from paiofiil ; or rather tbe^se 
terms are deemed synonymous. This is an error not at all venial 
in the science of ethics; as instances can and shall be given, of 
painful passions that are agreeable, and of pleasant passions that are 
disagreeable. These terms, it is true, are used indifferently in £&- 
miliar conversation, and in compositions for amusement ; but greater 
accuracy is required from those who profess to explain the passions. 

I shall endeavor to explain these terms by familiar examples. 
Viewing a fine garden, I perceive it to be beautiful or agi-eeable ; 
and I consider the beauty or agreeableness as belonging to the object, 
or as one of its qualities. When I turn my attention from the 
garden to what passes in my mind, I am conscious of a pleasant 
emotion, of which the garden is the cause : the pleasure here is felt, 
as a quality, not of the garden, but of the emotion produced by it 
I give an opposite example. A rotten carcass is disagreeable, and 
raises in the spectator a painful emotion : the disagreeableness is a 
quality of the object ; the pain is a quality of the emotion produced 
by it In a word, agreeable and disagreeable are qualities of the 
objects we perceive ; pleasant and painful are qualities of the emo- 
tions we feel : the former qualities are perceived as adhering to 
objects ; the latter are felt as existing within us. 

126. But a passion or emotion, besides being felt, is frequently 
made an object of thought or reflection : we examine it ; we inquire 
into its nature, its cause, and its eflects. In that view, like other 
objects, it is either agreeable or disagreeable. Hence clearly appear 
the different significations of the terms under consideration, as ap- 
plied to passion ; when a passion is termed pleasant or painful^ we 
refer to me actual feeling ; when termed agreeahle or disagreeable, 
we refer to it as an object of thought or reflection ; a passion is 
pleasant or painful to the person in whom it exists ; it is agreeable 
or disagreeable to the person who makes it a subject of contem- 
plation. 

^n the description of emotions and passions, these terms do not 
always coincide : to make which evident, we must endeavor to as- 
certain, first, what passions and emotions are pleasant, what painful ; 
and next, what are agreeable, what disagreeable. With respect to 
both, there are general rules, which, if I can trust to induction, 
admit not a single exception. The nature of an emotion or passion, 
as pleasant or painful, depends entirely on its cause : the emotion 
produced by an agreeable object is invariably pleasant; and the 
emotion produced by a disagreeable object is invariably painful. 
(See Part vii. of this chapter.) Thus a lofly oak, a generous ac- 
tion, a valuable discovery in art or science, are agreeable objects 
that invariably produce pleasant emotions. A stinking puddle, a 

185. What distinction writers have failed to makp.— The meaning of agreeable and dis- 
^<{ree*ble, ploMftut and painAil, lUustratod by the instance of a fine gard«n and of a rotten 
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treacherous action, an iiregular, ill-contrived edifice, being disagreea- 
ble objects, produce painful emotions. Selfish pcissions are pleasantj 
for they arise from seli^ an agi-eeable object or cause. A social pas- 
sion directed upon an agreeable object is always pleasant ; directed 
upon an object in distress, it is painful. (See Part \'ii. of this chapter.) 
Lastly, all dissocial passions, such as emy, resentment, malice, being 
caused by disagreeable objects, cannot fail to be painful. 

12Y. A general rule for the agreeableness or disagreeableness of 
emotions and passions is a more difficult enterprise : it must be 
attempted, however. We have a sense of a common nature in every 
species of animals, particularly in our own ; and we have a convic- 
tion that this conunon nature is right, or perfect, and that individuals 
ought to be made conformable to it. To every faculty, to every 
passion, and to every bodily member, is assigned a proper oflSce and 
a due proportion : if one limb be longer than the other, or be did- 
proportioned to the whole, it is wrong and disagreeable : if a pas- 
sion deviate from the common nature, by being too strong or too 
weak, it is also wrong and disagreeable : but as far as comformable 
to common nature, every emotion and every passion is perceived by 
us to be right, and as it ought to be ; and upon that account it 
must appear agreeable. That this holds true in pleasant emotiom 
and passions, will readily be admitted : but the painful are no less 
natural than the other ; and therefore ought not to be an exception. 
Thus the painful emotion raised by a monstrous birth or brutal ac- 
tion, is no less agreeable upon reflection, than the pleasant emotion 
raised by a flowing river or a lofly dome ; and the painful passions 
of grief and pity are agreeable, and applauded by all the world. 

128. Another rule more simple and direct for ascertaining the 
agreeableness or disagreeableness of a passion as opposed to an 
emotion, is derived from the desire that accompanies it If the 
desire be to perform a right action in order to produce a good efiect, 
the passion is agreeable : if the desire be to do a wrong action in 
order to produce an ill eflfect, the passion is disagreeable. Thus, 
passions as well as actions are governed by the moral sense. These 
rules by the wisdom of Providence coincide : a passion that is con- 
formable to our common nature must tend to good ; and a passion 
that deviates from our common nature must tend to ill. 

This deduction may be carried a great way farther ; but to avoid 
mtricacy and obscurity, I make but one other step. A passion 
which, as aforesaid, becomes an object of thought to a spectator, 
may have the effect to produce a passion or emotion in him ; for it 
is natural that a social being should be affected with the passions 

126. PiMsions and emotions as objects of thoagtat or Teflectlon.— When a pssston to 
termed pleasant or painful, and when ajrreeable or disaijreeable. — On what the natara of 
an emoUon as pleasant or painful depends. lUostrations. — Selfish passions.— Social pas- 
Biona — ^Dissocial passions. 

12T. Eule for determining the agreeableness or disagreeableness of emotiont aaa ptf^ 
•louS.— Ba5«d on the sens* of a common nature which we deem perfect or right 

4 
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of others. Passions or emotions thus generated, submit, in common 
with others, to the general law above mentioned, namely, that an 
agreeable object produces a pleasant emotion, and a disagreeable 
object a painful emotion. Thus the passion of gratitude, being to a 
spectator an agreeable object, produceth in him the pleasant passion 
of love to the grateful person ; and malice being to a spectator a 
disagreeable object, produceth in him the painful passion of hatred 
to the mahcious person. 

129. We are now prepared for examples of pleasant passions 
that are disagreeable, and of painful passions that are agreeable. 
Self-love, as long as confined within just bounds, is a passion both 
pleasant and agreeable : in excess it is disagreeable, though it con- 
tinues to be still pleasant Our appetites are precisely in the same 
condition. Resentment, on the other hand, is, in every stage of the 
passion, painful ; but it is not disagreeable unless in excess. Pity 
is always painful, yet always agreeable. Vanity, on the contrary, is 
always pleasant, yet always disagreeable. But however distinct 
these quahties are, they coincide, I acknowledge, in one class of pas- 
sions : all vicious passions tending to the hurt of others, are equally 
painful and disagreeable. 

The foregoing qualities of pleasant and painful, may be sufficient 
for ordinary subjects ; but with respect to the science of criticism, 
it is necessary that we also be made acquainted with the several 
modifications of these qualities, with the modifications at least that 
make the gi-eatest figure. Even at first view one is sensible, that 
the pleasure or pain of one passion difiers fi'om that of another : 
how distant the pleasure of revenge gratified from that of love ! — so 
distant, as that we cannot without reluctance admit them to be any 
way related. That the same quality of pleasure should be so differ- 
ently modified in different passions, will not be surprising, when we 
reflect on the boundless variety of agreeable sounds, tastes, and 
smells daily perceived. Our discernment reaches differences still 
more minute, in objects even of the same sense : we have no diffi- 
culty to distinguish different sweets, different sours, and different 
bitters : honey is sweet, so is sugar, and yet the one never is mis- 
taken for the other ; our sense of smelling is sufficiently acute, to 
listinguish varieties in sweet-smelling flowers without end. With 
respect to passions and emotions, their differences as to pleasant and 
painful have no limits ; though we want acuteness of feeling for the 
more delicate modifications. There is here an analogy between our 
internal and external senses : the latter are sufficiently acute for all 
the useful purposes of life, and so are tlie former. Some pei-sons 
indeed, Nature's favorites, have a wonderful acuteness of sense, which 
to them unfolds many a delightful scene totally hid fi'om vulgar 

12S. Another rale for ascertaining the agreeableness or disagreeableness of a pna- 
llon.— Bule for passions or emotions, generated by thinking of the passions or emotions 
In otlMra.— lustaiicos of gratitude and malice. 
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eyes. But if such refined pleasure be confined to a small number^ 
it is however wisely ordered that others ar^ not sensible of the de- 
fect ; nor detracts it from their happiness that others secretly are 
more happy. With relation to the fine arts only, that quahfication 
seems essential ; and there it is termed delicacy of taste. 

Should an author of such a taste attempt to describe all those 
varieties in pleasant and painful emotions which he himself feels, he 
would soon meet an invincible obstacle in the poverty of language : 
a people must be thoroughly refined, before they invent words for 
expressing the more delicate feelings ; and for that reason, no known 
tongue hitherto has reached that perfection. We must therefore 
rest satisfied with an explanation of the more obvious modifications. 

130. In forming a comparison between pleasant passions of differ- 
ent kinds, we conceive some of them to be gross^ some refined. 
Those pleasures of external sense that are felt as at the organ of 
sense, are conceived to be corporeal or gross (see the Introduction) : 
the pleasures of the eye and the ear are felt to be internal, and for 
that reason are conceived to be more pure and refined. 

The social affections are conceived by all to be more refined than 
the selfish. Sympathy and humanity are universally esteemed the 
finest temper of mind ; and for that reason, the prevalence of the 
social affections in the progress of society is held to be a refinement 
in our nature. A savage knows little of social affection, and there- 
fore is not quaUfied to compare selfish and social pleasure ; but a 
man, after acquiring a high relish for the latter, loses not thereby a 
taste for the former : he is qualified to judge, and he will give pref- 
erence to social pleasures as more sweet and refined. In fact they 
maintain that character, not only in the direct feeling, but also when 
we make them the subject of reflection : the social passions are far 
more agreeable than the selfish, and rise much higher in our esteem. 

131. There are differences not less remarkable among the painful 
passions. Some are voluntary, some involuntary : the pain of the 
gout is an example of the latter ; giief of the former, which in some 
cases is so voluntaiy as to reject all consolation. One pain softens 
the temper ; pity is an instance : one tends to render us savage 
and cruel, which is the case of revenge. I value myself upon sym- 
pathy : I hate and despise myself for envy. 

Social affections have an advantage over the selfish, not only with 
respect to pleasure, as above explained, but also with respect to pain. 
The pain of an affiont, the pain of want, the pain of disappointment, 
and a thousand other selfish pains, are cruciating and tormenting, 

129. Exftmples of pleasant passions that are disagreeable, and of painAil passions that 
are agreeable. — Self-love; appetites; resentment; pity; vanity ;— all vicious passions.— 
Modifications of the qualities already considered.— Why should the quality of pleasure 
be so differently rnodiBed In ditferent passions?— Minute ditt'erences in objects even of 
the same sense. Analogy here between our external and Internal senses.— What Is meant 
by delicacy of taste ? 

130. Pleasant passions, as gross or refincid.— Pleasures of externa* senae.— The Aoolal 
aifeetions. 
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and tend to a habit of peevishness and discontent. Social pains 
have a very different tendency : the pain of sympathy, for example; 
is not only voluntarj', but softens my temper, and raises me in my 
own esteem. 

Refined manners and polite behavior must not be deemed alto- 
gether artificial : men who, inured to the sweets of society, cultivate 
humanity, find an elegant pleasure in preferring others, and making 
them happy, of which the proud, the selfish, scarce have a con- 
ception. 

Ridicule, which chiefly arises from pride, a selfish passion, is at 
best but a gross pleasure : a people, it is true, must have emerged 
out of barbarity before they can have a taste for ridicule ; but it is 
too rough an entertainment for the polished and refined. Cicero 
discovers in Plautus a happy talent for ridicule, and a peculiar 
delicacy of wit ; but Horace, who made a figure in the court of 
Augustus, where taste was considerably purified, declares against 
the lowness and roughness of that author's raillery. Ridicule is 
banished France, and is losing ground in England. 

Other modifications of pleasant passions will be occasionally men- 
tioned hereafter. Particularly the modifications of high and low 
are to be handled in the chapter of grandeur and sublimity ; and 
the modifications of dignified and mean^ in the chapter of dignitv 
and grace. 



PART III. 

INTKRRUFTED EXISTENCE OF EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. THEIR 

GROWTH AND DECAY. 

132. Were it the nature of an emotion to continue, like color 
and figure, in its present state till varied by some operating cause, 
the condition of man would be deplorable : it is ordered wisely, that 
emotions should more resemble another attribute of matter, namely, 
motion, which requires the constant exertion of an operating cause, 
and ceases when the cause is withdrawn. An emotion may subsist 
while its cause is present ; and when its cause is removed, may 
subsist by means of an idea, though in a fainter manner ; but the 
moment another thought breaks in and engrosses the mind, the 
emotion is gone, and is no longer felt : if it return with its cause, 
or an idea of its cause, it agaiu vanisheth with them when other 

181. Fainfiil passions, as voluntary or inyolantary. — Advantage of eooial tflPcotions over 
Uia Mlflsh.—£«Ilned aumners. — Ridicule. 
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thoughts crowd in. The reason* is, that an emotion or passion is 
connected with the perception or idea of its cause so intimately as 
not to have any independent existence : a strong pjission, it is true, 
hath a mighty influence to detain its cause in the mind ; but not so 
as to detain it forever, because a succession of perceptions or ideas 
is unavoidable. Further, even while a passion subsists, it seldom 
continues long in the same tone, but is successively vigorous and • 
faint : the vigor of a passion depends on the impression made by its 
cause ; and a cause makes its deepest impression w^hen, happening 
to be the single interesting object, it attracts our whole attention : 
its impression is slighter when our attention is divided between it 
and other objects ; and at that time the passion is fainter in pro- 
portion. 

133. The growth and decay of passions and emotions, traced 
through all their mazes, is a subject too extensive for an undertaking 
like the present : I pretend only to give a cursory view of it, such as 
may be necessary for the purposes of criticism. Some emotions are 
produced in their utmost perfection, and have a very short endurance ; 
which is the case of surprise, of wonder, and sometimes of terror. 
Emotions raised by inanimate, objects, trees, rivers, buildings, pic- 
tures, arrive at perfection almost instantaneously ; and they have a 
long endurance, a second view producing nearly the same pleasure 
with the first. Love, hatred, and some other passions, swell gradu- 
ally to a certain pitch, after which they decay gradually. Envy, 
malice, pride, scarce ever decay. Some passions, such as gratitude 
and revenge, are often exhausted by a single act of gratification : 
other passions, such as piide, malice, envy, love, hatred, are not so 
exhausted, but having a long continuance, demand frequent gratifi- 
cation. And with respect to emotions which are quiescent because 
not productive of desire, their growth and decay are easily explained : 
an emotion caused by an inanimate object cannot naturally take 
longer time to arrive at maturity, than is necessary for a leisurely 
survey : such emotion also must continue long stationary, without 
any sensible decay, a second or third view of the object being nearly 
as agreeable as the first : this is the case of an emotion produced by 
a fine prospect, an impetuous river, or a towering hill : while a man 
remains the same, such objects ought to have the same effect upon 
him. Familiarity, however, hath an influence here, as it hath every- 
where : frequency of view, after short intervals especially, weans the 
mind gradually from the object, which at last loses all relish : the 
noblest object in the material worid, a clear and serene sky, is quite 
disregarded, unless perhaps after a course of bad weather. An 
emotion raised by human virtues, qualities, or actions, may, by 
reiterated views of the object, swell imperceptibly, till it become so 



182. Emations require the presence of an perating cause.— Tbe same paMlon raries ll 
•trensth at different times. Why ? 
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vigorous as to generate desire : in that condition it must be handled 
as a passion. 

134. As to passion, I observe, first, that when nature requires a 
passion to be sudden, it is commonly produced in perfection ; which 
is the case of fear and of anger. Wonder and suipidse are always 
produced in perfection : reiterated impressions made by their cause 
exhaust these passions instead of inflaming them. This will be ex- 
plained in chap. vi. 

In the next place, when a passion hath for its foundation an oingi- 
nal propensity peculiar to some men, it generally comes soon to 
maturity : the propensity, upon presenting a proper object, is imme- 
diately enlivened into a passion ; which is the case of pride, of envy, 
and of maUce. 

In the third place, the growth of love and of hatred is slow or 
quick according to circumstances ; the good qualities of a person 
raise in me a pleasant emotion, which, by reiterated views, is swelled 
into a passion involving desire of that person's happiness : this de- 
sire, being freely indulged, works gradually a change internally, 
and at last produceth in me a settled habit of affection for Jhat 
person now my friend. Affection thus produced operates precisely 
like an original propensity ; for to enliven it into a passion, no more 
is required but the real or ideal presence of the object. The habit 
of aversion or of hatred is brought on in the same manner. And 
here I must observe, by the way, that love and hatred signify com- 
monly affection and aversion, not passion. The bulk of our passions 
are indeed affection or aversion inflamed into a passion by different 
circumstances : the affection I bear to my son is inflamed into the 
passion of fear when he is in danger ; becomes hope when he hath 
a prospect of good fortune ; becomes admiration when he performs 
, a laudable action ; and shame when he commits any wronc ' aver- 
sion becomes fear when there is a prospect of good fortune 1,0 my 
enemy ; becomes hope when he is in danger ; becomes joy when 
he is in distress ; and sorrow when a laudable action is performed 
by him. 

Fourthly, passions generally have a tendency to excess, occasioned 
by the following means. The mind affected by any passion is not 
in a proper state for distinct perception, nor for cool reflection : it 
hath always a strong bias to the object of an agreeable passion, and 
a bias no less strong against the object of a disagreeable passion. 
The object of love, for example, however indifferent to others, is to 
the lover's conviction a paragon ; and of hatred, is vice itself without 
alloy. What less can such delusion operate, than to swell the pas- 
sion beyond what it was at first ? for if the seeing or conversing with 

133. Growth and decay of various emotions and passions. — Emotions raised by Inani- 
mate objects. Love, hatred, &c. — Further remarks concei-ning emotions caused by inan- 
iwite. objects. — ^Effect of familiarity with them.— Emotions raised by reiterated viows ot 
human virtues. 
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a fine woman has had the effect to cany me from indifference to 
love, how much stronger must her influence he, when now to my 
conviction she is an angel ! and hatred as well as otlier passions 
must run the same course. Thus between a passion and its object 
there is a natural operation, resembling action and reaction in physics : 
a passion acting upon its object, magnifies it greatly in appearance ; 
and this magnified object reacting upon the passion, swells and 
inflames it mightily. 

Fifthly, the growth of some passions depends often on occasional 
circumstances : obstacles to gratification, for example, never fail to 
augment and inflame a passion, because a constant endeavor to re- 
move an obstacle preserves the object of the passion ever in view, 
which swells the passion by impressions frequently reiterated. Thus 
the restraint of conscience, when an obstacle to love, i^tates the 
mind and inflames the passion : 

Quod licet, ineratnin est : qaod non licet, acrius nrit. 
Si nanquam Banaen habaisset ahenea turria, 
Nou asset Danae de Jove facta parens. 

Ovid, Amor, I. 8. 

At the same time, the mind, distressed with the obstacles, becomes 
impatient for gratification, and consequently more desirous of it. 
Shakspeare expresses this observation finely : 

All impediments in fancy's course, 
Are motives of more fancy. 

We need no better example than a lover who hath many rivals. 
Even the caprices of the one beloved have the effect to inflame love ; 
these occasioning uncertainty of success, tend naturally to make the 
anxious lover overvalue the happiness of fruition. 

135. So much upon the growth of passions : their continuance 
and decay come next under consideration. And, first, it is a gen- 
eral law of nature, That things sudden in their growth are equally 
sudden in their decay. This is commonly the case of anger. And 
with respect to wonder and surprise, which also suddenly decay, 
another reason concura that their causes are of short duration : nov- 
elty soon degenerates into familiarity ; and the unexpectedness of 
an object is soon sunk in the pleasure that the object affords. Fear, 
which is a passion of greater importance as tending to self-preserva- 
tion, is often instantaneous ; and yet is of equal duration with its 
cause : nay, it frequently subsists after the cause is removed. 

In \hQ next place, a passion founded on a peculiar propensity, 
subsists generally forever ; which is the- case of pride, envy, and 

1Ji4. (1.) What is said of any passion which nature requires to be sudden ? (2.J What of 
passions founded on an original propensity peculiar to some persons? (8.) What of the 
growth of love and hatred ? Other passions to which tliese, hy a change of circnmstanccs, 
give rise ; fear, hope, Ac. (4.) Whence tlio tendency of passions to excess is occasioned— 
The action and reaction between a passion and its object. (5.) Growth of passion pro- 
moted by obstructions to gratification. lliitstraUona glveiL 
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malice: objects are never wanting to inflame the propensity into a 
passion. 

Thirdly, it may be laid down as a general law of nature, That 
every passion ceases upon attaining its ultimate end. To exphdn 
that law, we must distinguish between a particular and a general 
end. I call a particular end what may be accomplished by a single 
act : a general end, on the contrary, admits acts without number ; 
because it cannot be said, that a general end is ever fully accom- 
plished, while the object of the passion subsists. Gratitude and re- 
venge are examples of the first kind : the ends they aim at may be 
accomplished by a sin^e act ; and, when that act is performed, the 
passions are necessarily at an end. Love and hatred are exaraplea 
of the other kind ; desire of doing good or doing mischief to an 
individual, is a general end which admits acts without number, and 
which seldom is fully accomplished : therefore these passions have 
fi*equently the same duration with their objects. 

Lastly, it will afford us another general view, to consider the 
difference between an original propensity, and affection or avereioD 
produced by custom. The former adheres too close to the constitu- 
tion ever to be eradicated ; and, for that reason, the passions to 
which it gives birth continue during life with no remarkable dimi- 
nution. The latter, which t)we their birth and increment to time, 
owe their decay to the same cause : affection and aversion decay 
gradually as they grow ; and accordingly hatred as well as love are 
extinguished by long absence. Affection decays more gradually 
between persons, who, living together, have daily occasion to testily 
mutually their good-will and kindness : and, when affection is de- 
cayed, habit supplies its place ; for it makes these persons necessary 
to each other, by the pain of separation. (See Chapter xiv.) Affec- 
tion to children hath a long endurance, longer perhaps than any 
other affection : its growth keeps pace with that of its objects : they 
display new beauties and qualifications daily, to feed and augment 
the affection. But whenever the affection becomes stationary, it 
must begin to decay ; with a slow pace, indeed, in propoi tion to its 
increment. In short, man with respect to this life is a temporary 
being : he grows, becomes stationary, decays ; and so must all his 
powers and passions. 

185. The GontinaaDoe and decay of paasions. (1.) Law concerning those of sadden 
growth; anger, Ac (2.) Concerning those founded on a peculiar propensity. (3.) Tlie 
cessation of a passion on attaining its ultimate end. Distinguish betu een particular and 
general end. Examples of each Itind. (4.) Difference between an original jjropensltj; and 
an affection or aversion produced by custom. — Elfect of absence. — Affliction between per- 
lons liyiug together.— Affection to cliildren. 
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PART IV. 

OOBXISTENT EMOTIONS MJf^ PAS8I0KS. 

136. For a thorough knowledge of the hiinifji passions and 
•iDiotions, it is not sufficient that they he examined singly and sep 
arately: as a plurality of them are sometimes felt at the same 
instant, the manner of their coexistence, and the eflfects thereby 
produced, ought also to be examined. This subject is extensive ; 
and it will be difficult to trace all the laws that govern its endless 
variety of cases : if such an undertaking can be brought to perfec- 
tion, it must be by degrees. The following hints may suffice for a 
first attempt. 

We begin with emotions raised by different sounds, as the sim- 
plest case. Two sounds that mix, and, as it were, incorporate before 
they reach the ear, are said to be concordant. That each of the two 
sounds, even after their union, produceth an emotion of its own, must 
be admitted ; but these emotions, like the sounds that produce 
them, mix so intimately as to be rather one complex emotion than 
two emotions in conjunction. Two sounds that refuse incorporation 
or mixture, are said to be discordant ; and when heard at the same 
instant, the emotions produced by them are unpleasant in conjunc- 
tion, however pleasant separately. 

Similar to the emotion raised by mixed sounds is the emotion 
raised by an object of sight with its several qualities : a tree, for ex- 
ample, with its qualities of color, figure, size, <fec., is perceived to be 
one object ; and the emotion it produceth is rather one complex 
emotion than difierent emotions combined. 

With respect to coexistent emotions produced by different objects 
of sight, it must be observed that however intimately connected such 
objects may be, there cannot be a concordance among them like 
what is perceived in some sounds. Different objects of sight, meaning 
objects that can exist each of them independent of the others, never 
mix or incorporate in the act of vision : each object is perceived 
as its exists separately from others ; and each raiseth an emotion 
different from that raised by the other. And the same holds in all 
the causes of emotion or passion that can exist independent of each 
other, sounds only excepted. 

13Y. To explain the manner in which such emotions exist, similar 
emotions must be distinguished from those that are dissimilar. Two 
emotions are said to be similar, when they tend each of them to pro- 
duce the same tone of mind : cheerful emotions, however different 

186. GoBOordant and discordant soonda, and the emotions they raise.— Emotion raised 
by an object of sight, with its several <; aaliiies.~>€k>existent emotions produced by different 
oltjects of Bight 

4* 
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their causes may be, are similar ; and so are those which are melan- 
choly. Dissimilar emotions are easily explained by their oppositioD 
to what are similar : pride and humility, gayety and gloominess, are 
dissimilar emotions. 

Emotions perfectly similar, readily combine and unite,* so as in 
a manner to become one complex emotion : witness the emotions 
produced by a number of flowers in a parterre, or of trees in a wood. 
Emotions that are opposite or extremely dissimilar, never combine or 
unite : the mind cannot simultaneously take on opposite tones ; it 
cannot at the same instant be both joyful and sad, angry and satis- 
fied, proud and humble: dissimilar emotions may succeed each 
other with rapidity, but they cannot exist simultaneously. 

Between these two extremes, emotions unite more or less in pra- 
portion to the degree of their resemblance, and the degree in which 
their causes are connected. Thus the emotions produced by a fine 
landscape and the singing of birds, being similar in a considerable 
degree, readily unite, though their causes are little connected. And 
the same happens where the causes are intimately connected, though 
the emotions themselves have little resemblance to each other ; an 
example of which is a loved one in distress, whose beauty gives pleas- 
ure, and her distress pain: these two emotions, proceeding from 
different views of the object, have very little resemblance to each 
other ; and yet so intimately connected are their causes, as to force 
them into a sort of complex emotion, partly pleasant, partly painful. * 
This clearly explains some expressions common in poetry, a sweet 
distress, a pleasant pain, 

138. It was necessary to describe with some accuracy in what 
manner similar and dissimilar emotions coexist in the mind, in order 
to explain their different effects, both internal and external This 
subject, though obscure, is capable to be set in a clear light ; and it 
merits attention, not only for its extensive use in criticism, but for 
the nobler purpose of deciphering many intricacies in the actions of 
men. Beginning with internal effects, I discover two, clearly dis- 
tinguishable from each other, both of them produced by pleasant 
emotions that are similar ; of which, the one may be represented by 
addition in numbers, the other by harmony in sounds. Two pleasant 
emotions that are similar, readily unite when they are coexistent ; 
and the pleasure felt in the union is the sum of the two pleasures : 
the same emotions in succession, are far from making the same 
figure ; because the mind, at no instant of the succession, is conscious 



* It is easier to conceive the manner of coexistence of similar emotions than 
to describe it. They cannot be said to mix or incorporate, like concordant 
sounds: their union is rather of agreement or concora; ana therefore I have 
chosen the words in the text, not as sufficient to express dearly the manner of 
their coexistence, but only as less Hable to exception than any other I can find. 

187. Simliiu- omotions to be distin^lshed from dissimilar. Their respective tendencies! 
—In what proportion emotions unite, more or less. 
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oi more than a single emotion. This doctrine may aptly be iOii»* 
trated by a landscape comprehending hills, valleys, plains, rivers^ 
trees, <fec. : the emotions produced by these several objects, being 
amilar in a high degree, as falling in easily and sweetly with the 
same tone of mind, are in conjunction extremely pleasant. Thia 
multiplied effect is felt from objects even of different senses, as where 
a landscape is conjoined with the music of birds and odor of flowers ; 
and results partly from the resemblance of the emotions and partly 
from the connection of their causes: whence it follows, that the 
effect must be the greatest where the causes are intimately connected 
and the emotions perfectly similar. The same rule is obviously ap- 
plicable to painful emotions that are similar and coexistent 

139. The other pleasure arising from pleasant emotions similar 
and coexistent, cannot be better explained than by the foregoing 
example of a landscape, where the sight, hearing, and smelUng are 
employed : besides the accumulated pleasure above mentioned, of so 
many different similar emotions, a pleasure of a different kind is felt 
from the concord of these emotions. As that pleasure resembles 
greatly the pleasure of concordant sounds, it may be termed the 
Harmony of JEmotions, This harmony is felt in the different emo- 
tions occasioned by the visible objects ; but it is felt still more sen- 
sibly in the emotions occasioned by the objects of different senses, 
as where the emotions of the eye are combined with those of the 
ear. The former pleasure comes under the rule of addition : thia 
comes under a diflferent rule. It is directly in proportion to the 
degree of resemblance between the emotions, and inversely in pro- 
portion to the degree of connection between the causes : to feel this 
pleasure in perfection, the resemblance between the emotions cannot 
be too strong, nor the connection between their causes too slight. 
The former condition is self-evident ; and the reason of the latter is, 
that the pleasure of harmony is felt from various similar emotions, 
distinct from each other, and yet sweetly combining in the mind ; 
which excludes causes intimately connected, for the emotions pro* 
duced by them are forced into one complex emotion. This pleasure 
of concord or harmony, which is the result of pleasing emotions, and 
cannot have place with respect to those that are painful, will be 
further illustrated, when the emotions produced by the sound of 
words and their meaning are taken under consideration. (Chap, 
xviii. sect. 3.) 

The pleasure of concord from conjoined emotions, is felt even 
where the emotions are not perfectly similar. Though love be a 

188. The effects of similar and dissimilar emotfonk—Two internal effects produced by 
pleasant emotions that are similar. lUastrations. . » v w 

189. Concord of similar emotions produced bv objects In a landscape, especially byol> 
jects of the different senses. The pleasure of this harmony, proportional to what r— Why 
a slight connection between the causes of the emotions Increases the pleasure reit.--iM 
pleasure of concord from coEjo'fled emotions, even when the emotions are not petiecuf 
similar. * 
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pleasant passion, yet by its softness and tenderness it resembles in a 
considerable degree the painful passion of pity or of grief; and for 
that reason, love accords better with these passions than with what 
are gay and sprightly. 

140. Next as to the effects of dissimilar emotions, which we may 
guess will be opposite to what ai'e above described. Dissimilar co- 
existent emotions, as said above, never fail to distress the mind by 
the difference of their tones ; from which situation a feeling of har- 
mony never can proceed; and this holds whether the causes be 
connected or not. But it holds more remaikably where the causes 
are connected ; for in that case the dissimilar emotions being forced 
into an unnatural union, produce an actual feeling of discord. In 
the next place, if we would estimate the force of dissimilar emotions 
coexistent, we must distinguish between their causes as connected 
or unconnected : and in order to compute their force in the formei 
case, subtraction must be used instead of addition ; which will be 
evident from what follows. Dissimilar emotions forced into union 
by the connection of their causes, are felt obscurely and imperfectly ; 
for each tends to vary the tone of mind that is suited to the other ; 
and the mind thus distracted between two objects, is at no instant 
in a condition to receive a deep impression from either. Dissimilai 
emotions proceeding from unconnected causes, are in a very different 
condition ; for as there is nothing to force them into union, they are 
never felt but in succession ; by which means, each hath an oppor- 
tunity to make a complete impression. 

This curious theory requires to be illustrated by examples. In 
reading the description of the dismal waste, Book I. of Paradise 
Lost, we are sensible of a confused feehng, ai-ising from dissimilar 
emotions forced into uhion, to wit, the beauty of the description, an<? 
the horror of the object described : 

Seest thon yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 
Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful ? 

And with respect to this and many similar passages in Paradise 
Lost, we are sensible that the emotions, being olecured by each 
other, make neither of them that figure they would make separately. 
For the same reason, ascending smoke in a calm morning, which 
inspires stillness and tranquillity, is improper in a picture full of vio- 
lent action. A parterre, partly ornamented, partly in disorder pro- 
duces a mixed feeling of the same sort. Two great armies in act to 
engage, mix the dissimilar emotions of grandeur and of terror. 

Suppose a virtuous man has drawn on himself a great misfortune 
by a fault incident to human nature, and somewhat venial : the re- 
morse he feels aggravates his distress, and consequently raises our 
pity to a high pitch : we at the same time blame the man ; and the 
indignation raised by the fault he has committed, is dissimilar *o 
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pity. These two paasiona, howeTer, proceeding from the same object^ 
are forced into a sort of union ; but the indignation is so slight as 
scarce to be felt in the mixture with pity. Subjects of this kind are 
of all the fittest for tragedy ; but of that afterwards. (Chapter xxii.) 

141. Opposite emotions are so dissimilar as not to admit any sort 
of union, even where they proceed from causes the most intimately 
connected. A succession [to an estate] opens to me by the death 
of a worthy man, who was my friend as well as my kinsman : when 
I think of my friend, I am grieved ; but the succession gives me joy. 
These two causes are intimately connected ; for the succession is the 
direct consequence of my friend's death : the emotions, however, 
being opposite, do not mix ; they prevail alternately, perhaps, for a 
com-se of time, till grief for my friend's death be banished by the 
pleasures of opulence. A virtuous man suffering unjustly, is an 
example of the same kind : I pity him, .and have great indignation 
at the author of the wrong. These emotions proceed from causes 
nearly connected ; but^ being directed to different objects, they are 
not forced into union ; their opposition preserves them distinct, and 
accordingly they are found to prevail alternately.* 

142.* I proceed to examples of dissimilar emotions arising from 
unconnected causes. Good and bad news of equal importance ar- 
riving at the same instant from different quarters, produce opposite 
emotions, the discordance of which is not felt, because they are not 
forced into union : they govern alternately, commonly in a quick 
succession, till their force be spent : 

ShyUx^, How now, Tabal, what news A'om Genoa? hast then found my 
danghter ? 

Tubal. I often came where I did hear of her, but cannot find her. 

Shy. Why, there, there, there, there I a diamond gone, cost me two thousand 
ducats in Frankfort I the curse never fell upon our nation till now ; 1 never 
felt it till now : two thousand ducats in that, and other precious, precious 
jewels I I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her 
ear; 0^ would she were hearsM at my foot ana the ancats in her coffin. No 
news of them ; why, so 1 and I know not what's spent in the search ; why, 
thou loss upon loss I the thief gone with so much, and so much to find the 
thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge, nor no ill luck stirring bat what lights 
o' my shoulders ; no sighs but o' my breathing, no tears but o' my shedding. 

Tuh, Yes, other men liave ill luck too ; Antonio, as I heard in Genoa 

Shy. What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Tub. Hath an Argosie cast away, coming from Tri polls. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank Goa ; is it true ? is it true ? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal; good news, good news, ha, ha: where, in 
Genoa? 

Tab, Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, one night, fourscore dnoats. 

Shy. Thou stick'st a dagger in me \ I shall never see my gold again ; four* 
score ducats at a sitting, fourscore ducats I 

140. The effects of dffleimllar coexistent emotions, especially when the canses are eon« 
Dected. ITie comparative force of dissimilar coexistent emotions when proceeding from 
connected, and when from unconnected causes. Illosti-ated by the description of a dlsma. 
waste. In Paradise Lo9t, &c 

141. Opposite emotions, though arising from causes closely eonnected, do not unite 
Examples. 
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2kth. There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my company to Venice, 
that swear he cannot choose but break. 

Shy. I am glad of it; I'll plague him, I'll torture him; I am glad of it. 

Tub. One of them showed me a ring that he had of your daughter for a 
monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her I thou tortarest me. Tubal, it was my Turquoise; I had 
it of Leah when I was a bachelor ; I would not have given it for a wildemesa 
of monkeys. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true ; ffo, fee me an officer, bespeak him 
a fortnight before. I will have the heart or him, if he forfeit ; for were he out 
of Venice, I can make what merchandise I will. Go, go, Tubal, and meet me 
at our synagogue ; go, good Tubal ; at our synagogue. Tubal. 

Merchant of Venice^ Act III. Sc. 1. 

In the same manner, good news arriving to a man laboring under 
distress, occasions a vibration in his mind from the one to the other. 
If the emotions be unequal in force, the stronger after a conflict will 
extinguish the weaker. Thus the loss of a house by fire, or of a sum 
of money by bankruptcy, will make no figure in opposition to the 
birth of a long-expected son, who is to inherit an opulent fortune ; 
after some slight vibrations the mind settles in joy, and the loss is 
forgot. 

143. The foregoing observations will be found of great use in the 
fine arts. Many practical rules are derived from them, which shall 
afterwards be mentioned ; but for instant gratification in part the 
reader will accept the following specimen, being an application of 
these observations to music. It must be premised that no dis- 
agreeable combination of sounds is entitled to the name of music ; 
for all music is resolvable into melody and harmony, which imply 
agreeableness in their very conception. Sounds may be so contrived 
as to produce horror and several other painful feelings, which, in a 
tragedy or in an opera, may be introduced with advantage to ac- 
company the representation of a dissocial or disagreeable passion. 
But such sounds must in themselves be disagreeable, and upon that' 
account cannot be dignified with the name of music. Secondly, 
the agreeableness of vocal music differs from that of instrumental ; 
the former; being intended to accompany words, ought to be ex- 
pressive of the sentiment that they convey ; but the latter, having 
no connection with words, may be agreeable without relation to any 
sentiment : harmony, properly so called, though delightful when in 
perfection, hath no relation to sentiment ; and we often find melody 
without the least tincture of it. It is beyond the power of music to 
raise a passion or a sentiment ; but it is in the power of music to 
raise emotions similar to what are raised by sentiments expressed in 
words pronounced with propriety and grace ; and such music may 
justly be termed sentimental. Thirdly, m vocal music, the intimate 
connection of sense and sound rejects dissimilar emotions, those 
especially that are opposite. Similar emotions produced by the 

142. Escamples of dissimflar emotions arising ft-om unconnected causes. — Good and bad 
news, &c.— Case where tiie emotions are onaqual in force. 
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sense and the sound, go naturally into union, and at the same time 
are concordant or harmonious ; but dissimilar emotions, forced into 
union by these causes intimately connected, obscure each other, and 
are also unpleasant by discordance. 

144. These premises make it easy to determine what sort of poeti- 
cal compositions are fitted for music. In general, as music in all its 
various tones ought to be agreeable, it never can be concordant 
with any composition in language expressing a disagreeable passion, 
or describing a disagreeable object : for here the emotions raised by 
the sense and* by the sound are not only dissimilar but opposite; 
and such emotions forced into union produce always an unpleasant 
mixture. Music accordingly is a very improper companion for sen- 
timents of malice, cruelty, envy, peevishness, or of any other dissocial 
passion ; witness among a thousand King John's speech in Shak- 
speare, soliciting Hubert to murder Prince Arthur, which, even in 
the most cursory view, will ^pp^ar incompatible with any sort of 
music. Music is a companiou «6 less improper for the description 
of any disagreeable object, such as that of Polyphemus in the third 
book of the -^neid, or that of Sin in the second book of Paradise 
Lost : the horror of the object described and the pleasure of the 
music would be highly discordant. 

145. "With regard to vocal music there is an additional reason 
against associating it vnth disagreeable passions. The external 
signs of such passions are painfiil — ^the looks and gestures to the 
eye, and the tone of pronunciation to the ear : such tones therefore 
can never be expressed musically, for music must be pleasant, or it 
is not music. 

On the other hand, music associates finely with poems that tend 
to inspire pleasant emotions : music, for example, in a cheerful tone, 
is perfectly concordant with every emotion in the same tone ; and 
hence our taste for airs expressive of mirth and jollity. Sympa- 
thetic joy associates finely with cheerful music ; and sympathetic 
pain no less finely with music that is tender and melancholy. All 
the difierent emotions of love, namely, tenderness, concern, anxiety, 
pain of absence, hope, fear, accord delightfully with music; and 
accordingly a person in love, even when unkindly treated, is 
soothed by music ; for the tenderness of love still prevailing accords 
with a melancholy strain. This is finely exemplified by Shakspeare 
in the fourth act of Othello, where Desdemona calls for a song expres- 
sive of her distress. Wonderful is the delicacy of that writer's taste, 
which fails him not even in the most refined emotions of human 
nature. Melancholy music is suited to slight giief, which requires or 
admits consolation ; but deep giief, which refuses all consolation, 
rejecis for that reason even melancholy music. 

1^ Foregoing observations applied to music— -Three things to be premised. 
144 The sort of poetical compositions fitted for moBlo.— In what sentiments Is musie «i 
tanpropcr companion; for what objects also? 
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Where the same person is both the actor and the singer, as in an 
opera, there is a separate reason whj music should not be associated 
with the sentiments of any disagreeable passion, nor the desciiption 
of any disagreeable object ; which is, that such association is alto- 
gether unnatural : the pain, for example, that a man feels who is 
agitated with malice or unjust revenge, disqualifies him for relishing 
music, or any thing that is pleasing ; and therefore to represent 
such a man, contrary to nature, expressing his sentiments in a song, 
cannot be agreeable to any audience of taste. 

146. For a diflferent reason music is improper for accompanying 
pleasant emotions of the more important land ; because these totally 
engross the mind, and leave no place for music, nor for any sort of 
amusement. In a perilous enterprise to dethrone a tyrant, music 
would be impertinent even where hope prevails and the prospect of 
success is great : Alexander attacking the Indian town, and mount- 
ing the wall, had certainly no. impulse to exert his prowess in 
a song. *2[tf ^ » 

It is true that not the least regard is paid to'th'ese rules either in 
the French or Italian opera ; and the attachment we have to operas 
may at first be considered as an argument against the foregoing 
doctrine. But the general taste for operas is no argument : in these 
compositions the passions are so imperfectly expressed as to leave 
the mind free for relishing music of any sort indifferently ; and it 
cannot be disguised that the pleasure of an opera is derived chiefly 
horn the music, and scarce at all from the sentiments : a happy 
ooncordance of the emotions raised by the song and by the music 
is extremely rare ; and I venture to affirm that there is no example 
of it) unless where the emotion raised by the former is agreeable as 
well as that raised by the latter. 

147. Next in order, according to the method proposed, come ex- 
ternal eflects, which lead us to passions as the causes of external 
effects. Two coexistent passions that have the same tendency, must 
be similar ; they accordingly readily unite, and in conjunction have 
double force. This is verified by experience ; from which we learn 
that the mind Reives not impulses alternately firom such passions, 
but one strong impulse from the whole in conjunction ; and indeed 
it is not easy to conceive what should bar the union of passions that 
have all of them the same tendency. 

*lVo [passions having opposite tendencies may proceed from the 
saiui^ oau$e considered in different views. Thus a female may at 
om» W tl\e cause both of love and of resentment ; her beauty in- 
llmiies the jwssiion of lovo, her cruelty or inconstancy causes resent- 



14SV .\diltttonikl fv«$on \n n^c^rvl to nical music agidnst assocUtinsr U witti dis« {^icoab l» 
ptfltsfcMWk-— NVlUi wh*t $or: of innnn? muMc woU ass^^ciates — The \Tuioas emotions that 
M«x«il xrUh mn^i^.— lV«^l;»uion*— Oiis« of & person who is at the same time ^nger and 
■iclort M tn an ojv^ra. 

14C Wliy Wttsic is tiuprop«r for aooampanyins i4«asaiit emixions of the m«*re impoilaiii 
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ment When two such passions coexist in the same breast, the 
opposition of their aim prevents any sort of union, and accordingly 
they are not felt otherwise than in succession ; the consequence ol 
which must be, either that the passions will balance each olher and 
prevent external action, or that one of them will prevail and accom- 
plish its end. Guarini, in his Pastor Fido, describes beautifully the 
struggle between love and resentment directed to the same object. 
(Act i. Sc. 3.) 

Ovid paints in Kvely colors the vibration of mind between two 
opposite passions directed to the same object. Althea had two 
brothers much beloved, who were unjustljr put to death by her son 
Meleager in a fit of passion : she was strongly impelled to revenge ; 
but the criminal was her own son. This ought to have withheld 
her hand ; but the story is more interesting, by the violence of the 
struggle between resentment and maternal love. {Met lib. 8. 1. 445.) 

In cases of this kind, one circumstance always augments the fluc- 
tuation : after balancing between two actions, a resolution to prefer 
one of them is an inchoated gratification of the prevailing passion, 
which moderates it in some degree ; and that circumstance tends to 
give a superiority to the opposite passion : another circumstance also 
concurs, that this opposite passion has, by restraint, acquired in the 
interim some additional force. 

148. Love and jealousy connected by a common object, occupy 
the mind alternately : when the object is considered as beautiful, 
love prevails : when considered as possibly unfaithful, jealousy pre- 
vails. A situation of that kind affords great scope for fluctuation of 
passion ; which is painted to the life by several masterly hands in 
words as well as in colors. Shakspeare handles the same subject, 
but in a manner uncommon, and peculiar to himself In Othello's 
soliloquy, before putting his wife to death, love and jealousy are 
represented, each exerting its whole force, but without any struggle. 
Othello was naturally inflexible ; and the tenderest love could not 
divert him from a purpose he approved as right, not even for a mo- 
ment ; but every thing consistent with such a character is done to 
reconcile the two opposite passions: he is resolved to put her to 
death, but he will not shed her blood, nor so much as ruffle her skin : 

OtheUo. It is the cause, it is the cause, mj soul : — 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars 1 

It is the cause. Yet I'll not shed her blood, 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. [Lays down the woord* 

Yet she must die ; else she'll betray more men. 

Put out the light, and then — Put out the light !— 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent : but once put out thy light. 

Thou cunnmg'st pattern of excelling nature, 



147. CJoexistent passions as the causes of eaiemal effecte.— Two coexistent passions 
having the same tendency.— Two passious of opposite tendencies proceeding from tlis 
same caose, considered in different views. Their effect upon action. InsUnoo from Ovtd. 
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I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy li^ht relumine. [Sets down the tamper. 

When I have pluck'd thy rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again ; 

It needs must wither.— I'll smell thee on the tree : [Kiseing Ttsr, 

balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 

Justice to break her sword !— One more : one more ; 

Be thus when thou art. dead, and I will kill thee, 

And love thee after. Oue more, that's the last ; 

So sweet was ne'er so fatal I I must weep, 

But they are cruel tears I this sorrow's heavenly: 

It strikes where it doth love. Act V. So. 6. 



PARTY. 

INFLUENCE OF PASSION WITH RESPECT TO OUR PERCEPTIONS, 
OPINIONS, AND BELIEF. 

149. Considering how intimately our perceptions, passions, and 
actions are mutually connected, it would be wonderful if they should 
have no mutual influence. That our actions are too much influenced 
by passion, is a known truth ; but it is not less certain, though not 
80 well known, that passion hath also an influence upon our percep- 
tions, opinions, and beliefl For example, the opinions we form of 
men and things, are generally directed by aflection : an advice given 
by a man of figure, hath great weight ; the same advice from one 
in a low condition is despised or neglected ; a man of courage un- 
derrates danger ; and to the indolent the shghtest obstacle appears 
insurmountable. 

150. There is no truth more universally known, than that tran- 
quillity and sedateness are the proper state of mind for accurate per- 
ception and cool deliberation ; and for that reason, we never regard 
the opinion even of the wisest man, when we discover prejudice or 
passion behind the curtain. Passion hath such influence over us, 
as to give a false light to »11 its objects. Agreeable passions pre- 
possess the mind in favor of their objects, and disagreeable passions, 
no less against their objects : a woman is all peifection in her level's 
opinion, while in the eye of a rival beauty, she is awkward and dis- 
agreeable : when the passion of love is gone, beauty vanishes with 
it, — nothing left of that genteel motion, that sprightly conversation, 
those numberless graces, which formerly, in the lover's opinion, 
charmed all hearts. To a zealot every oi^ of his own sect is a saint, 
while the most upright of a different sect are to him children of per- 
dition : the talent of speaking in a Mend is more regarded iJian 

148. Love and jealonsy in relation to the same object Othdlo. 

149. Inflaence of passion npon oar perceptions, opinions, and belief Examples. 
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prudent conduct in any other. Nor will this surprise one acx^uainted 
with the world : our opinions, the result frequently of various and 
complicated views, are commonly so slight and wavering, as readily 
to be susceptible of a bias from passion. 

151. With that natural bias another circumstance concurs, to give 
passion an undue influence on our opinions and belief; and that is 
a strong tendency in our nature to justify our passions as well as our 
actions, not to others only, but even to ourselves. That tendency is 
peculiarly remarkable with respect to disagreeable passions : by its 
influence, objects are magnified or lessened, circumstances supplied 
or suppressed, every thing colored and disguised, to answer the end 
of justification. Hence the foundation of self-deceit, where a man 
imposes upon himself innocently, and even without suspicion of a 
bias. 

There are subordinate means that contribute to pervert the judg- 
ment, and to make us form opinions contrary to truth ; of which I 
shall mention two. First, it was formerly observed, that though 
ideas seldom start up in the mhid without connection, yet that ideas 
suited to the present tone of mind are readily suggested by any 
slight connection : the arguments for a favorite opinion are always 
at hand, while we often search in vain for those that cross our in- 
clination. Second, The mind taking delight in agreeable circum- 
stances or arguments, is deeply impressed with them ; while those 
that are di«*agreeable are hurried over so as scarce to make an im- 
pression : the same argument, by being relished or not relished, 
weighs so diflerently, as in truth to make conviction depend more 
on passion than on reasoning. This observation is fully justified by 
experience : to confine myself to a single instance ; the numberless 
absurd religious tenets that at difierent times have pestered the 
world, would be altogether unaccountable but for that irregidar bias 
of passion. 

152. We proceed to a more pleasant task, which is, to illustrate 
the foregoing observations by proper examples. Gratitude, when 
warm, is often exerted upon the cnildren of the benefactor ; especially 
where he is removed out of reach by death or absence. (See part i. 
tsect. i. of the present chapter.) The passion in this case being ex- 
erted for the sake of the benefactor, requires no peculiar excellence 
in his children : but the practice of doing good to these children 
produces afiection for them, which never fails to advance them in 
our esteem. By such means, strong connections of affection are 
>ften formed among individuals, upon the slight foundation now 
mentioned. 

Envy is a passion, which, being altogether unjustifiable, cannot 
be excused but by disguising it under some plausible name. At the 

150. The proper state of mind for accurate perception and just deliberatlon.—How affree- 
iblc and disagreeable passions prepossess the mind. Instance of a lover ; also of a zealot 

161. Tendency to justify our own passions. Influence of such a tendency.— Two suboi* 
4inate means that serve to pervert our judgment 
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same time, no passion is more eager than envy, to give its object a 
disagreeable appearance : it magnifies every bad quality, and fixes 
or the most humbling circumstances : 

Camus. I cannot tell what yoa and other men 
Think of this life ; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of sach a thing as I, myself. 
I was born free as Caesar, so were you ; 
We both have fed as well : and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his shores, 
Caesar says to me, Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point? — Upon the word. 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bid him follow ; so indeed he did. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buflfet it 
•- With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Csesar cried. Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 

L as JEneas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 

3?he old Anchises bear ; so from the waves of l^ber 

Did I the tired Caesar ; and this man 

Is now become a god, and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake. 'Tis true this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their color fly. 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose its lustre ; I did hear him groan ; 

Aye. and that tongue of his, that bade the Komans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas 1 it cried Give me some drink, Titinius, 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get a start of this majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone. — Julius UoBsar, Act I. Sc. 8. 

Gloster, inflamed with resentment against his son Edgar, could 

even force himself into a momentary conviction that they were not 

related : 

O strange fastened villain ! 

Would ne deny his letter ? — I never got liim. 

£ing Lear^ Act II. Sc. 8. 

153. When by great sensibiUty of heart, or other means, grief 
becomes immoderate, the mind, in order to justify itself^ is prone to 
magnify the cause : and if the real cause admit not of being magni- 
fied, the mind seeks a cause for its grief in imagined future events : 

Bu£by. Madam, yonr Majesty is much too sad ; 
You promised when you parted with the King, 
To lay aside self-harming heaviness. 
And entertain a cheerful disposition. 

162. Operation of gratitude : often productive of affection.— ]£nyy, how exeosed. Iti 
Mtion towards Its objects.— Speech of CoasitM. 
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Queen. To please the King, I did ; to please myself^ 
I cannot do it. Yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as grief; 
Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Kichard : yet again, methinks, 
Some' unborn sorrow, ripe in Fortune's womb, 
Is coming tow'rd rae ; and my inward soul 
With something trembles, yet at nothing grieves, 
More than with parting from my lord the King. 

JBichard IT, Actll. So, 5. 

Resentment at first is vented on the relations of the offender, in 
order to punish him : hut as resentment, when so outrageous, is 
contrary to conscience, the mind, to justify its passion, is disposed 
to paint these relations in the blackest colors; and it comes at 
last to be convinced, that they ought to be punished for their own 
demerits. 

Anger raised by an accidental stroke upon a tender part of the 
body is sometimes vented upon the undesigning cause. But as the 
passion in that case is absurd, and as there can be no solid gratifi- 
cation in punishing the innocent, the mind, prone to justify as well 
as to gratify its passion, deludes itself into a conviction of the ac- 
tion's being voluntaiy. The conviction, however, is but momentary: 
the fii-st reflection shows it to be erroneous ; and the passion van- 
isheth almost instantaneously with the conviction. But anger, the 
most violent of all passions, has still greater influence : it sometimes 
forces the mind to personify a stock or a stone, if it happen to oc- 
casion bodily pain, and even to believe it a voluntary agent, in order 
to be a proper object of resentment And that we have really a 
momentary conviction of its being a voluntary agent, must be evi- 
dent from considering, that, without such conviction, the passion can 
neither be justified nor gratified : the imagination can give no aid ; 
for a stock or a stone imagined sensible, cannot be an object of 
punishment, if the mind be conscious that it is an imagination 
merely without any reality. Of such pei'sonification, involving a 
conviction of reality, there is one illustrious instance. When the 
first bridge of boats over the Hellespont was destroyed by a storm, 
Xerxes fell into a transport of rage, so excessive, that he commanded 
the sea to be punished with 300 stripes, and a pair of fetters to be 
thrown into it, enjoining the following words to be pronounced : 
" thou salt and bitter water I thy master hath condemned thee to 
this punishment for offending him without cause ; and is resolved to 
pass over thee in despite of thy insolence : with reason all men neg- 
lect to sacrifice to thee, because thou art both disagreeable and 
treacherous." (Herodotus, Book vii.) 

154. Shakspeare exhibits beautiful examples of the irregular in- 
fluence of passion 'in making us believe things to be otherwise than 

168. Immoderate grief justifies itself, how ?— When entertained towards the relatives of 
an offender, how resentment justifies itself— Anger, raised by an AccidentAl stroke, how 
attempted to bo justified ?~XerxM and the Hellespont 
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tbey are. King Lear, in his distress, personifies the rain, wind, and 
thunder ; and in order to justify his resentment, believes them to be 
taking part with his daughters : 

Lear. Bamble thy bellyfall, spit fire, spont rain I 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax not yon, you elements, with unkindness ; 
I never gave you kingdoms, calPd you children ; 
You owe me no subscription. Then let fall 

Your horrible pleasure. Here I stand, your slave ; 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man I 
But yet I call you servile ministers. 
That have with two pernicious daughters joined 
Your high-engender d battles, 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this. Oh ! oh ! 'tis foul I 

Act III. Sc. 2. 

King Bichard, full of indignation against his favorite horse for car- 
rying Bolingbroke, is led into the conviction of his being rational : 

Oroom. O, how it yeam'd my heart, when I beheld 
In London streets that coronation day. 
When Bolinfirbroke rode on Koan Barbary, 
That horse tnat thou so often hast bestrid, 
That horse that I so carefully have dress'd. 

K. Rick, Rode he on Barbary ! tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him ? 

Groom. So proudly as he had disdained the ground. 

K. Jiich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back 1 
That jade had eat bread from my royal hand. 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
"Would he not stumble ? would he not fall down 
(Since pride must have u fall), and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back ? 

Bichard IL Act V. So. 11. 

Hamlet, swelled with indignation at his mother's second marriage^ 
was strongly inclined to lessen the time of her widowhood, tha 
shortness of the time being a violent circumstance against her ; 
and he deludes himself by degrees into the opinion of an interval 
shorter than the real one : 

Hamlet. That it should come to this 1 

But two months dead I nay, not so much ; not two ;— 

So excellent a king, that was to this, 

Hvperion to a satyr : so loving to my mother, 

Tnat he permitted not the winds of heaven 

Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth I 

Must I remember — why, she would hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on ; yet, within a month, — 

Let me not think — Frailty, thy name is Woman! 

A little month ! or ere these shoes were old, 

With which she followed my poor father's body. 

Like Niobe, all tears Wny she, e'en she 

(0 heav'n ! a beast that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourn'd longer)— married with mine imcle, 
My father's brother; but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules. Within a month ! 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had led the fiushing in her gauled eyes, 
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She married ^Oh, most wicked speed, to post 

Witi such dexterity to incestuous sheets I 

It is not, nor it 9aDnot come to @:ood. 

Bat break, my heart, for I most hold my tongue. Act I. Sc 8. 

The power of passion to falsify the computation of time is remarka- 
ble in this instance ; because time, which hath an accurate measure, 
is less obsequious to our desires and wishes, than objects which have 
DO precise standard of less or more. 

155. Good news is greedily swallowed upon very slender evi- 
dence : our wishes magnify the probability of the event, as well as * 
the veracity of the relater ; and we believe as certain, what at best 
is doubtftil : 

Qael, che I'huom vede, amor li f& invisible 
"EX Pinvisibil fa veder am ore 
Questo creduto fu, che '1 miser suole 
Bar £[icile credenza a' quel, che vuole. 

Orland. Furiat, Cant. I. St 56. 

For the same reason, bad news gains also credit upon the slightest 
evidence : fear, if once alarmed, has the same effect with hope, to 
magnify every circumstance that tends to conviction. Shakspeare, 
who shows more knowledge of human nature than any of our phi- 
losophers, hath in his Cymbeline (Act ii. Sc. 6) represented this bias 
of the mind ; for he makes the person who alone was afiected with 
the bad news, yield to evidence that did not convince any of his com- 
panions. And Othello (Act iii. Sc. 8) is convinced of his wife's in- 
fidelity from circumstances too light to move any person less 
interested. 

If the news interest us in so low a degree as to give place to rea- 
son, the effect will not be altogether the same : judging of the prob- 
ability or improbability of the story, the mind settles in a rational 
conviction either that it is true or not. But, even in that case, the 
mind is not allowed to rest in that degree of conviction which is 
produced by rational evidence : if the news be in any degree favor^ 
able, our belief is raised by hope to an improper height ; and if un- 
favorable, by fear. 

This observation holds equally with respect to future events : if a 
future event be either much wished or dreaded, the mind never fails 
to augment the probability beyond truth. 

156. That easiness of belief with respect to wonders and prodi- 
gies, even the most absurd and ridiculous, is a strange phenomenon ; 
because nothing can be more evident than the following proposition, 
that the more singular an event is, the more evidence is required to 
produce belief; a familiar event daily occurring, being in itself ex- 
tremely probable, finds ready credit, and therefore is vouched by 
the slightest evidence; but to overcome the improbability of a 

154. Examples, where passion makes us believe things to bo otherwise than they are.— 
From King Lear^ Ac. « 

165. Why are good news and bad news received upon slight evidence? Example 
—Belief of fiiture evente. 
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Rtrange and rare event, contrary to the course of nature, the very 
strongest evidence is required. It is certain, however, that wonders 
and prodigies are swallowed by the vulgar, upon evidence that 
would not be sufficient to ascertain the most familiar occun^nce. It 
has been reckoned difficult to explain that irregular bias of mind ; 
but we are now made acquainted with the influence of passion upon 
opinion and belief: a story of ghosts or feiries, told with an air of 
gravity and truth, raiseth an emotion of wonder, and perhaps of 
dread ; and these emotions imposing upon a weak mind, impress 
upon it a thorough conviction contrary to reason. 

Opinion and belief are influenced by propensity as well as by- 
passion. An innate propensity is all we have to convince us, that 
the operations of nature are uniform : influenced by that propensity, 
we often rashly think that good or bad weather will never have an 
end ; and in natural philosophy, writers, influenced by the same 
propensity, stretch commonly their analogical reasonings beyond just 
bounds. 

Opinion and belief are influenced by affection as well as by pro- 
pensity. The noted story of a fine lady and a curate viewing the 
moon through a telescope, is a pleasant illustration : I perceive, says 
the lady, two shadows inclining to each other ; they are certainly 
two happy lovers. Not at all, replies the curate, they are two stee- 
ples of a cathedral. 



APPENDIX TO PART V. 
Methods that Nature hath afforded for computing Time arid Space, 

157. This subject is introduced, because it affords several curious 
examples of the influence of passion to bias the mind in its concep- 
tions and opinions ; a lesson that cannot be too frequently inculcated, 
as there is not, perhaps, another bias in human nature that hath an 
jifluence so universal to make us wander from truth as well as ftora 
justice. 

The question is. What was the measure of time before artificial 
measures were invented ; and what is the measure at present, when 
these are not at hand ? I speak not of months and days, which are 
computed by the moon and sun ; but of hours, or in general of the 
time that passes between any two occuiTences when there is not ac- 
cess to the sun. The only natural measure is the succession of our 
thoughts ; for we always judge the time to be long or short, in pro- 



15d. Facilityofbelief with respect to wonders: how explained.— Opinion and belief in- 
^ *^ "^ e. g. to believe the uniformity of nature's " -- • - 

alTectutu.— Siory of the lady and the curattt. 
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portion to the number of perceptions and ideas that have paned 
during that interval. This measure is indeed far from being accu- 
rate ; because in a quick and in a slow succession, it must evidently 
produce different computations of the same time : but, however in- 
accurate, it is the only measure by which we naturally calculate 
time ; and that measure is applied, on all occasions, without regard 
to any casual variation in the rate of succession. 

That measure would, however, be tolerable, did it labor under no 
other imperfection besides that mentioned : but in many instances it 
is much more fallacious; in order to explain whicE distinctly, an 
analysis will be necessary. Time is computed at two different pe- 
riods ; one while it is passing, another after it is past : these compu- 
tations shall be considered separately, with the errors to which each 
of them is liable. Beginning with computation of time while it is 
passing, it is a conunon and trite observation. That to lovers absence 
spears immeasurably long, every minute an hour, and every day a 
year : the same computation is made in every case where we long 
for a distant event ; as where one is in expectation of good n#ws, or 
where a profligate heir watches for the death of an old rich miser. 
Opposite to these are ii&stances not fewer in number: to a criminal 
the interval between sentence and execution appears woefully short : 
and the same holds in every case where one dreads an approaching 
event ; of which even a school-boy can bear witness : the hour al- 
lowed him for play, moves, in his apprehension, with a very swift 
pace ; before he is thoroughly engaged, the hour is gone. Among 
the circumstances that terrify a condemned criminal, the short time 
he has to live is one ; which time, by the influence of terror, is made 
to appear still shorter than it is in reality. In the same manner, 
among the distresses of an absent lover, the time of separation is a 
capital circumstance, which for that reason is greatly magnified by 
his anxiety and impatience : he imagines that the time of meeting 
comes on very slow, or rather that it will never come : every minute 
is thought of an intolerable length. Here is a fair, and, I hope, sat- 
isfactory reason, why time is thought to be tedious when we long 
for a future event, and not less fleet when we dread the event The 
reason is confirmed by other instances. Bodily pain, fixed to one 
part, produceth a slow train of perceptions, which, according to the 
common measure of time, ought to make it appear short : yet we 
know, that, in such a state, time has the opposite appearance ; and 
the reason is, that bodily pain is always attended wiUi a degree of 
impatience, which makes us think eveiy minute to be an hour. The 
same holds where the pain shifts from place to place ; but not so re- 
markably, because such a pain is not attended with the same degree 

16T. The natural measure of time.— Its Inaccuracy.— Time computed (1) when it *«»I!||*" 
log. Instance of absent lovei-s ; of longing for a distant event Opposite instancea — When 
an approaching event Is dreaded.— The computation of time while suffering bodtif pain: 
•ko ip travelling a \m\ roarl. 
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of impatience. The impatience a man hath in travelling through a 
barren country, or in a bad road, makes him think, during the jour- 
ney, that time goes on nvith a very slow pace. We shall see after- 
wards, that a very different computation is made when the journey 
is over. 

158. How ought it to stand with a person who apprehends bad 
news ? It will probably be thought that the ease of Uiis person re- 
sembles that of a criminal, who, terrified at his approaching execu- 
tion, believes every hour to be but a minute : yet the computation 
is directly opposite. Keflecting upon the difficulty, there appears 
one capital distinguishing circumstance : the hie of the criminal is 
determined ; in Uie case under consideration, the person is still in 
suspense. Every one has felt the distress that accompanies suspense : 
we wish to get rid of it at any rate, even at the expense of bad news. 
This case, therefore, upon a more narrow inspection, resembles that 
of bodily pain : the present distress, in both cases, makes the time 
appear extremely tedious. • 

The reader probably will not be displeased, to have this branch of 
the subject illustrated, by an author who is acquainted with every 
maze of the human heart, and who bestows ineffable grace and or- 
nament upon every subject he handles : 

Rosalinda, I pray you, what isH a-clock ? 

Orlando. You should ask me, what time o' day ; there's no clock in the forest. 

Bos. Then there is no true lover in the forest ; else, sighing every minute, 
and groaninff every hour, would detect the lazy foot of Time, as well as a clock. 

Orla. Ana why not the swift foot of Time ? Had not that been as proper ? 

Jios. By no means. Sir, Time travels in divers paces with divers persons. 
I'll tell you who Time arables withal, who Time trots withal, who Time gallops 
withal, and who he stands still withal ? 

Orla, I pr'ythee whom doth he trot withal ? 

Ro8, Marry, he trots hard with a yonn^ maid between the contract of her 
marriage and the day it is solemnized : if the interim be but a se'ennight, ' 
.Time's pace is so hard, that it seems the length of seven year. 

Orla, Who ambles Time withal? 

Jioe, With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man that hath not the gout ; 
for the one sleeps easily, because he cannot study ; the other lives merrily. 
beoauBO he feels no pain : the one lacking the burthen of lean and wasteful 
learning ; the other knowing no burthen of heavy tedious penury. These Time 
ftinblos withal. 

Orla, Who doth he gallop withal ? 

Jio9, With a thief to the gallows : for, though he go as softly as foot can fall, 
he thinks himself too soon there. 

Orla. Who stays it still withal ? 

Ji\ts. With lawyers in the vacation : for they sleep between term and term, 
and then they perceive not how Time moves. — As lou Like It, Act III. So. 8. 

169. The natural method of computing present time, shows how 
fiir from the truth we may be led by the irregular influence of pas- 
sion ; nor are our eyes immediately opened when the scene is past ; 
for the deception continues while there remain any traces of the 
passion. But looking back upon past time when the joy or disti-ess 

15& Oomputatlon by « person who apprehends bad newa.— How UkIa case differs 1W«I 
IbU (vf a oriuxiuol ai>yroachiug Uie iliuc of execution. 
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is no longer remembered, tue computAtioD is very different : in tbst 
condition we coolly and deliberately make use of the ordinary meas- 
ure, namely, the course of our perceptions. And I shall now pro- 
ceed to the errors that t]tis measure is subjected to. Here we must 
distinguish between a trjain of perceptions and a train of ideas: 
real objects make a strong impression, and are fiuthfuUy remembered : 
ideas, on the contrary, however entertaining at the time, are apt to 
escape a subsequent recollection. Hence it is, that in retrospection, 
the time that was employed upon real objects, appears longer than 
that employed upon ideas : the former are more accurately recol- 
lected than the latter; and we measure the time by the number 
that is recollected. This doctrine shall be illustrated by examples. 
After finishing a journey through a populous country, the frequency 
of agreeable objects distinctly recollected by the traveller, makes the 
time spent in the journey appear to him longer than it was in reality ; 
which is chiefly remarkable in the first journey, when every object 
is new, and makes a strong impression. On the other hand, alter 
finishing a journey through a barren country thinly peopled, the time 
appears short, being measured by the number of objects, which were 
few, and fiir from interesting. Here in both instances a computation 
is made, directly opposite to that made during the journey. And 
this, by the way, serves to account for what may appear singular, 
that, in a barren country, a computed mile is always longer than 
near the capital, where the country is rich and populous : the trav- 
eller has no natural measure of the miles he has travelled, other than 
the time bestowed upon the journey ; nor any natural measure of the 
time, other than" the number of his perceptions : now these, being 
few from the paucity of objects in a waste country, lead him to com- 
pute that the time has been short, and consequently that the miles 
have been few : by the same method of computation, the great num- 
ber of perceptions, from the quantity of objects in a populous coun- 
try, make the traveller conjecture that the time has been long, and 
the miles many. The last step of the computation is obvious : in 
estimating the distance of one place from another, if the miles be 
reckoned few in number, each mile must of course be long : if many 
in number, each must be short 

160. Again, the travelling with an agreeable companion, pro- 
duceth a short computation both of the road and of time ; especially 
if there be few objects that demand attention, or if the objects he 
familiar : and the case is the same of young people at a ball, or of 
a joyous company over a bottle : the ideas with which they have 
been entertained, being transitory, escape the memory: after the 
journey and the entertainment are over, they reflect that they have 
been much diverted, but scarce can say about what 

160, (2.) Wben the time of an event has pawed ; how we compnte.— The retroRr«ct!on o/ 
time employed upon real objects, and upon ideas. Examples.— Computation of dlstauctt 
and ofttiue in pasainir through a populous cuuutry; and thruugh a barren one. 
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When one is totally occupied with any agreeable work that ad- 
mits not many objects, time runs on without obseiTation ; and upon 
a subsequent recollection, must appear shoi-t, in proportion to the 
paucity of objects. This is still more remarkable in close contem- 
plation and in deep thinking, where the train, composed wholly of 
ideas, proceeds with an extreme slow pace : not only are the ideas 
few in number, but are apt to escape an after reckoning. The like 
false reckoning of time may proceed from an opposite state of mind : 
in a reverie, where ideas float at random without making any im- 
pression, time goes on unheeded, and the reckoning is lost A 
reverie may be so profound as to prevent the recollection of any one 
idea : that the mind was busied in a train of thinking may in gen- 
eral be remembered ; but what was the subject, has quite escaped 
the memory. In such a case we are altogether at a loss about the 
time, having no data for making a computation. No cause pro- 
duceth so false a reckoning of time as immoderate grief: the mind, 
in that state, is violently attached to a single object, and admits not 
a different thought : any other object breaking in, is instantly ban- 
ished, so as scarce to give an appearance of succession. In a reverie, 
we are uncertain of the time that is past ; but, in the example now 
given, there is an appearance of certainty, that the time must have 
been short, when the perceptions are so few in number. 



PART VI. 

THE RESEMBLANCE OF EMOTIONS TO THEIR CAUSES. 

161. That many emotions have some resemblance to their causes 
IS a truth that can be made clear by induction ; though, as far as I 
know, the observation has not been made by any writer. Motion, 
in its different circumstances, is productive of feelings that resemble 
it : sluggish motion, for example, causeth a languid, unpleasant 
feeling; slow uniform motion, a feeling calm and pleasant; and 
biisk motion, a lively feeling that rouses the spiiits and promotes 
activity. A fall of water through rocks raises in the mind a tumul- 
tuous confused agitation, extremely similar to its cause. When force 
is exerted with any effort, the spectator feels a similar effoi-t, as of 

16n. Computation of road and time when travellinsr with an agreeable companion,— Com- 
pntiitlon of tin^e parsed at a ball ; or when occtipied with any ngreeable work, admitting 
few objects; after a process of deep thinking ; after a reverie ; false reckoning arising from 
immoderate grief 

161. Emotions resemble their caases. — ^Effect on the mind of varioos degrees of motion 
and of force.— Yisw of a large object ; of an elevatod one. 
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force exerted within his mind. A large object swells in the heart : ao 
elevated object makes the spectator stand erect. 

162. Sounds also produce emotions, or feelings ibat resembl<* 
them. A sound in a low key brings down the mind such a souud 
in a full tone hath a certain solemnity, which it communicates to 
the feeling produced by it, A sound in a high key cheers the mina 
by raising it : such a sound in a full tone boOi elevates and swelL 
the mind. 

Again, a Ivall or pillar that declines from the perpendicular pro- 
duceth a painful feeling, as of a tottering and tailing within the 
mind; and a feeling somewhat similar is produced by a tall pillar 
that stands so ticklish as to look like falling. A column with a 
base looks more fiiTi and stable than upon the naked ground, and 
for that reason is more agreeable; and though the cylinder is a 
more beautiful figure, yet the cube for a base is preferred, its angles 
being extended to a greater distance from the centre than the cir- 
cumference of a cyUnder. This excludes not a different reason, that 
the base, the shaft, and the capital of a pillar ought, for the sake of 
variety, to differ from each other : if the shaft be round, the base 
and capital ought to be square. 

A constrained posture, uneasy to the man himself is disagreeable 
to the spectator ; whence a rule in painting, that the drapery ought 
not to adhere to the body, but hang loose, that the figures may 
appear easy and free in their movements. The consti-ained posture 
of a French dancing-master in one of Hogarth's pieces is tor that 
reason disagreeable ; and it is also ridiculous, because the constraint 
is assumed as a grace. 

163. The foregoing observation is not confined to emotions or 
feelings raised by still life : it holds also in what are raised by the 
qualities, actions, and passions of a sensible being. Love, inspired 
by a fine woman, assumes her qualities : it is sublime, soft, tender, 
severe, or gay, according to its cause. This is still more remarkable 
in emotions raised by human actions: it hath already been re- 
marked, that any single instance of gratitude, besides procuring 
esteem for the author, raiseth in the spectator a vague emotion of 
gratitude, which disposeth him to be grateful ; and I now further 
remark, that this vague emotion hath a strong resemblance to its 
cause, namely, the passion that produced the g^ateftil action. Cour- 
age exerted inspires the deader as well as the spectator with a like 
emotion of courage ; a just action fortifies our love of justice, and a 
generous action rouses our generosity. In short, with respect to all 
virtuous actions, it will be found by induction, that they lead us to 
imitation, by inspiring emotions resembling the passions that pro- 

162. Emotions prodnced by various soands; also by a view of a wall or pillar declining 
from a perpendicular. — Column resting on a base or on the ground.— Proper form of Ui« 
base of a column.— A. constrained posture dlsngrceable. Hence a rule in pointing. 

168. Emotions raised by tlie qualities, actions, and passions of a sensible being.— Effect 
of observing or reading of an instance of gratitude, Ac. Practical '.nfercnca. 
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dur^th these actions. And hence the advantage of choice books 
and choice company. 

164. Grief as well as joy is infectious : the emotions they raise in 
a spectator resemble them perfectly. Fear is eqiially infectious ; 
and hence in an army, a few taking fright, even without cause, 
spread the infection till it becomes a universal panic. Pity is simi- 
lar to its cause ; a parting scene between lovers or friends produceth 
in the spectator a sort of pity, which is tender like the distress ; the 
anguish of remorse produceth pity of a harsh kind ; and if the 
remorse be exti'eme, the pity hath a mixture of horror. Anger I 
think is singular ; for even where it is moderate, and causeth no 
disgust, it disposeth not the spectator to anger in any degree. Cov- 
etousness, cruelty, treachery, and other vicious passions, are so far 
from raising any emotion similar to themselves^ to incite a spectator 
to imitation, that they have an opposite eflfect : they raise abhor- 
rence, and fortify the spectator in his aversion to such actions. 
When anger is immoderate, it cannot fail to produce the same effect. 



PART VII. 

FINAL OAUSSS OF THS MORE FREQUENT EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. 

165. It is a law in our nature, that we never act but by the im- 
pulse of desire ; which in other words is saying, that passion, by the 
desire included in it, is what determines the will. Hence in the 
conduct of Hfe, it is of the utmost importance that our passions be 
directed to proper objects, tend to just and rational ends, and with 
relation to each other be duly balanced. The beauty of contrivance, 
so conspicuous in the human frame, is not confined to the rational 
part of our nature, but is visible over the whole. Concerning the 
passions in particular, however irregular, headstrong, and pervei'se, 
in a slight view, they may appear, I hope to demonstrate that they 
are by nature modelled and tempered with perfect wisdom, for the 
good of society as well as for private good. 

In order to fulfil my engagement, it must be premised, that an 
agreeable cause produceth always a pleasant emotion ; and a disa- 
greeable cause, a painful emotion. This is a general law of nature 
which admits not a single exception : agreeableness in the cause is 
indeed so essentially connected with pleasure in the emotion, its 
effect, that an agi-eeable cause cannot be better defined, than by its 

164. Remarks on grief and joy; fear; pity; anger; covetousness; cruelty, and othM 
▼icioufl paasions. 
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power of producing a pleasant emotion ; and disagreeableuess in the 
cause has the same necessary connection with pain in the emotion 
produced by it. 

166. From this pre.iminary it appears, that in order to know for 
what end an emotion is made, pleasant or painfiil, we mmt begin 
with inquiring for what end its cause is made agreeable or disagree- 
able. And, with respect to inanimate objects, considered as the 
causes of emotions, many of them are made agreeable in order to 
promote oar happiness ; and it proves invincibly the benignity of 
the Deity, that we are placed in the midst of objects for the most 
part agreeable. Bat that is not all : the bulk of such objects being 
of real use in life, are made agreeable in order to excite oar indus- 
try ; witness a large tree, a well-dressed fallow, a rich field of grain, 
and others that may be named without end. On the other hand, it 
is not easy to specify a disagreeable object that is not at the same 
time hort^. Some things are made disagreeable, such as a rotten 
carcass, because they are noxious ; others, a dirty marsh, for exam- 
ple, or a barren heath, are made disagreeable, in order, as above, to 
excite our industry. And, with respect to the few things that are 
neither agreeable nor disagreeable, it will be made evident, that 
their being left indifferent is not a work of chance but of wisdom : 
d such I shall have occasion to give several instances. 

167. Because inanimate objects that are agreeable fix our atten- 
tion, and draw us to them, they in that respect are termed attractive : 
such objects inspire pleasant emotions, which are gratified by ad- 
hering to the objects and enjoying them. Because disagreeable 
objects of the same kind repel us from them, they in that respect 
are termed repulsive; and the painful emotions raised by such 
objects are gratified by flying fi-om them. Thus, in general, with 
respect to things inanimate, the tendency of every pleasant emotion 
is to prolong the pleasure ; and the tendency of every painful emo- 
tion is to end the pain. 

168. Sensible beings, considered as objects of passion, lead into 
a more complex theory. A sensible being that is agreeable by its 
attributes, inspires us with a pleasant emotion accompanied with 
desire ; and the question is, What is naturally the gratification of 
that desire ? As man is endued with a principle of benevolence as 
well as of selfishness, he is prompted by his nature to desire the 
good of every sensible being that gives hira pleasure ; and the hap- 
piness of that being is the gratification of his desire. The final cause 
of desire so directed is illustrious : it contributes to a man's own 
happiness, by affording him means of gratification beyond what 
selfishness can affcard ; and, at the same time, it tends eminently to 

165. What impels to action.— Bale In regard to our passions.— Agreeable and disagree- 
able canse defined. 

166. Inanimate objects as causes of emotions.— Why the bulk of such objects are i 
able. Why some things are made disagreeable. 

167. Why certain objects arc termed attractive, others repulsive. 
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advance the happiness of others. This lays open a beautiful theory 
in the nature of man : a selfish action can orly benefit myself ; a 
benevolent action benefits myself as much as it benefits others. In 
a word, benevolence may not improperly be said to be the most 
refined selfishness ; which, by the way, ought to silence certain shal- 
low philosophers, who, ignorant of human nature, teach a disgustful 
doctrine — that to serve others, unless with a view to our own hap- 
piness, is weakness and folly ; as if self-love only, and not benevo- 
lence, contributed to our happiness. With shallow thinkers, the 
selfish system naturally prevails in theory, I do not say in practice 
During infancy, our desires centre mostly in ourselves : every om 
perceives intuitively the comfort of food and raiment, of a snug 
dwelling, and of every convenience. But that the doing good to 
others will make us happy, is not so evident ; feeding the hungry, 
for example, or clothing tlie naked. This truth is seen but obscurely 
by the gross of mankind, if at all seen : the superior pleasure that 
accompanies the exercise of benevolence, of friendship, and of eveiy 
social principle, is not clearly understood till it be frequently felt. 
To perceive the social principle in its triumphant state, a man must 
forget himself, and turn his thoughts upon the character and con- 
duct of his fellow-creatures : he will feel a secret charm in eveiy 
passion that tends to the good of others, and a secret aversion 
against eveiy unfeeling heait that is indifierent to the happiness and 
distress of others. In a word, it is but too common for men to in 
dulge selfishness in themselves ; but all men abhor it in others. 

169. Next in cffder come sensible beings that are in distress. A 
person in distress, being so far a disagi'eeable object, must raise in a 
spectator a painful passion ; and, were man purely a selfish being, 
he would desire to be relieved from that pain by turning from the 
object. But the principle of benevolence gives an opposite direction 
to his desire; it makes him desire to afford relief, and, by relieving 
the person from distress, his passion is gi'atified. The painful pas- 
sion thus directed, is termed sympathy ; which, though painful, is 
yet in its nature attractive. And> with respect to its final cause, we 
can be at no loss : it not only tends to relieve a fellow-creature from 
distress, but in its gratification is greatly more pleasant than if it 
were repulsive. 

170. We, in the last place, bring under consideration persons 
hateful by vice or wickedness. Imagine a wretch who has lately 
perpetrated some horrid crime ; he is disagreeable to every spectator, 
and consequently raiseth in every spectator a painful passion. What 
is the natural gratification of that passion ? I must here again ob- 
serve that, supposing man to be entirely a selfish being, he would 

168. Sensible beings considered as objects of passion. — The final oaase {oc design) of 
desire directed to agreeable pereons. — The comparative benefit of <elflsh and benevolent 
actions. — Censure upon the doctrine of certain shailow philosophers -Uow we are to learn 
the pleasure that accompanies benevolent actions. 

169. 22atioDal beings in distress; emotions excited.— Sympathy. 
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be prompted by his nature to relieve himself from the pain by avert* 
ing his eye and banishing the criminal from b's thoughts. But 
man is not so constituted; he is composed of many priuciples, 
which, though seemingly contradictory, are perfectly concordant 
His actions are influenced hy the principle of benevolence, as well 
as by that of selfishness ; and, in order to answer the foregoing ques- 
tion, I most introduce a third principle, no less remarkable in its 
influence than either of these mentioned : it is that principle, com- 
mon to all, which prompts us to punish those who do wrong. An 
envious, a malicious, or a cruel action, being disagreeable, raiaeth in 
the spectator the painful emotion of resentment, which frequently 
swells into a passion ; and the natural gratification of the desire 
included in that passion is to punish the guilty person : I must chas- 
tise the wretch by indignation at least, and hatred, if not more 
severely. Here the final cause is self-evident 

171. An injury done to mysell^ touching me more than when 
done to others, raises my resentment to a higher degree. The 
desire, accordingly, included in this passion, is not satisfied with so 
slight a punishment as indignation or hatred : it is not fully grati- 
fied with retaliation ; and the author must by my hand suffer mis- 
chief, as great at least as he has done to me. Neither can we be at 
any loss about the final cause of that higher degree of resentment: 
the whole vigor of the passion is required to secure individuak 
fi-om the injustice and oppression of others. 

172. A wicked or disgraceful action is disagreeable, not only to 
others, but even to the delinquent himself; and raises in both a 
painful emotion, including a desire of punishment The painful 
emotion felt by the delinquent is distinguished by the name of re- 
morse, which naturally excites him to punish himself. There 
cannot be imagined a better contrivance to deter us fi'om vice ; for 
remorse itself is a severe punishment That passion, and the desire 
of self-punishment derived fi'om it, are touched delicately by Terence 
(Reautontimorumenos, Act 1. Sc. 1). 

Otway reaches the same sentiment : 

Monimia. Let mischiefs multiply 1 let every hour 
Of my loathed life vield me increase of horror 1 
Oh let the son to these unhappy eyes 
Ne'er shine agfain, but be eclipsed forever 1 
May every thing I look on seem a prodigy, 
To fill my soul with terror, till I quite 
FoFffet I ever had humanity, 
Ana grow a curser of the works of nature I — Orphan, Act IV. 

173. In the cases mentioned, benevolence alone, or desire of pun- 
ishment alone, governs without a rival ; and it was necessary to 

170. Persons hateftil by vice. Man influenoed in view of them by telflsbneia or by 
benevolence. — ^A third principle active ic such cases. Its final cause. 

171. Emotion excited by an injury dono to myself. The final caose. 

172. A wicked action disagreeable to the delinqnent as wall as to otbers. SmottoU 
excited ; its nse. — Qaotation nom Otway^s Orpha/n. 
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handle these cases separately, in order to elucidate a subject whicli 
by writers is left in great obscurity. But neither of these principles 
operates always without riiralship : cases may be figured, and cases 
actually exist, where the same person is an object both of sympathy 
and of punishment Thus the sight of a profligate in the venereal 
disease, overrun with blotches and sores, puts both principles in 
motion: while his distress fixes my attention, sympathy prevails; 
out as soon as I think of his profligacy, hatred prevails, accompanied 
sometimes with a desire to punish. This, in general, is the case of 
distress occasioned by immoral actions that are not highly criminal ; 
and if the distress and the immoral action make impressions equal 
or nearly so, sympathy and hatred, counterbalancing each other, 
will not suffer me either to afford relief or to inflict punishment. 
What then will be the result ? The principle of self-love solves the 
question : abhorring an object so loathsome, I naturally avert my eye, 
and walk off as fast as I can, in order to be relieved from the pain. 

174. No action, right or wrong, is indifferent even to a mere 
spectator : if right, it inspires esteem ; disgust,* if wrong. But it is 
remarkable, that these emotions seldom are accompanied with de- 
sire : the abilities of man are limited, and he finds sufficient em- 
ployment in relieving the distressed, in requiting his benefactors, 
and in punishing those who wrong him, without moving out of his 
sphere for the benefit or chastisement of those with whom he has 
no connection. 

If the good qualities of others raise my esteem, the same quali- 
ties in myself must produce a similar effect in a superior degree, 
upon account of the natural partiality every man hath for himself; 
and this increases self-love. K these qualities be of a high rank, 
they produce a conviction of superiority, which excites me to assume 
some sort of government over others. Mean quahties, on the other 
hand, produce in me a conviction of inferiority, which makes me 
submit to others. These convictions, distributed among individuals, 
by measure and proportion, may justly be esteemed the solid basis 
of government ; because upon them depend the natural submission 
of the many to the few, without which even the mildest govern- 
ment would be in a violent state, and have a constant tendency to 
dissolution. 

175. No other branch of the human constitution shows more 
visibly our destination for society, nor tends more to our im- 
provement, than appetite for fame or esteem : for as the whole 
conveniences of life are derived from mutual aid and support 
in society, it ought to be a capital aim to secure these conveni- 

178. Cases where benevolence and desire of pnnishment alternately operate. When 
they counterbalance each other, what is the result? 

174. No action, right or wrong is indifferent— Emotions raised by a view of good 
qualities in others : in myself. In view of mean qualities in mysclil— The basis of gov* 
Tuineut 
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ences, by gaining the esteem and affection of others. Reason, in- 
deed, dictates that lesson : but reason alone is not sufScient in a 
matter of such importance ; and the appetite mentioned is a motive 
more powerful than reason, to be active in gaining esteem and affec- 
tion. That appetite, at the same time, is finely adjusted to the 
moral branch of our constitution, by promoting all the moral vir- 
tues ; for what means are there to attract love and esteem so effec- 
tual as a virtuous course of life ? — if a man be just and beneficent, if 
he be temperate, modest, and prudent, he will in&llibly gain the es- 
teem and love of all who know him.* 

176. Communication of passion to related objects, is an illus- 
trious instance of the care of Providence to extend social connec- 
tions as far as the limited nature of man can admit That com- 
munication is so fax hurtful, as to spread the malevolent passions 
beyond their natural bounds: but let it be remarked, that this 
unhappy effect regards savages only, who give way to malevolent 
passions ; for under the discipline of society, these passions being 
subdued, are in a good measure eradicated; and in their place 
succeed the kindly affections, which, meeting with all encourage- 
ment, take possession of the mind, and govern all our actions. In 
that condition, the progress of passion along related objects, by 
spreading the kindly affections through a multitude of individuals, 
hath a glorious effect 

.177. Nothing can be more entertaining to a rational mind, than 
the economy of the human passions, of which I have attempted to 
give some faint notion. It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
our passions, when they happen to swell beyond proper limits, take 
on a less regular appearance : reason may proclaim our duty, but 
the will, influenced by passion, makes gratification always welcome. 
Hence the power of passion, which, when in excess, cannot be re- 
sisted but by the utmost fortitude of mind : it is bent upon gratifi- 
tuition ; and where proper objects are wanting, it clings to any 
object at hand without distinction. Thus joy inspired by a fortunate 
event, is diffused upon every person around by acts of benevolence ; 
and resentment for an ati'ocious injury done by one out of reach, 
seizes the first object that occurs to vent itself upon. Those who 
believe in prophecies, even wish the accomplishment ; and a weak 
mind is disposed voluntarily to fulfil a prophecy, in order to gratify 
its wish. Shakspeare, whom no particle of human nature hath 

* [The author presents here rather a low standard of moral virtue. The 
motive assigned may have a good effect in securing an external morality ; but 
if moral virtues have no higher origin than a regard to human applause, they 
are, in the view of the Divine Law, only brilliant sins ; for that requires su- 
preme regard and lov^ to God, as the basis of all true virtue.] 

175. Tendency and uses of an appetite for fame or esteem. — CMtlclsm on the aathor^i 
17ft. Communication of passion to i elated otjects : In part hurtlW ; in part banefloiaL 
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cacsped, however remote from common obeei ration, describes that 
weakness: 

Sitiff Benrv, Doth sdj name particnlar belong 
Unto that lodging where I first did swoon ? 

WarwuiJc. 'Tis callM Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

^/na Henry. Land be to God ! e'en there my life must end. 
[t hath been pro^eaied to me many yearti, 
I should not die oat in Jerusalem, 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land. 
Bat bear me to that chamber, there Til lie : 
In that Jerusalem shall Henry die. 

Second FaH, Henry IV. Act IV. Sc. last. 
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BEAUTT. 

1*78. Haviko discoursed in general of emotions and passions, I 
proceed to a more narrow inspection of snch of them as serve to 
mifold the principles of the fine arts. It is the province of a writer 
npon ethics, to give a full enumeration of all the passions ; and of 
each separately to assign the nature, the cause, the gratification, 
and the effects. But a treatise of ethics is not my province : I 
carry my view no farther than to the elements of criticism, in order 
to show, that the fine arts are a subject of reasoniog as well as ot 
taste. Instead of a painful and tedious examination of the several 
passions and emotions, I purpose to confine my inquiries to such 
attributes, relations, and circumstances, as in the fine arts are chiefly 
employed to raise agreeable emotions. Attributes of single ob- 
jects, as the most simple, shall take the lead ; to be followed with 
particulai's, which, depending on relations, are not found in single 
objects. I begin with Beauty, the most noted of all the qualities 
that belong to single objects. 

179. The term beauty, in its native signification, is appropriated 
to objects of sight : objects of the other senses may be agreeable, 
such as the sounds of musical instruments ; the smoothness and soft- 
ness of some surfaces; but the agi'eeableness denominated beauty 
belongs to objects of sight. 

Of all the objects of external sense, an object of sight is the most 
complex : in the very simplest, color is perceived, figure and length, 
breadth and thickness. A tree is composed of a trunk, branches, 
and leaves; it has color, figure, size, and sometimes motion: by 
means of each of these particulars, separately considered, it appears 

1T7. Power of paaslon when expressive ; joy ; reaentment—The wish to Meomplish a 
liropbeey iliostnted fh>in Sbakspeare. 

Ii8b What the ethical writer haa to say of the jMoaioiit.— To what does Lord KaoMt 
1 to oonflii* hia inquiries? 
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beautiM ; how macli more so, when they are all united t<^ther 1 
The beauty of the human figure is extraordinary, being a composi- 
tion of numberless beauties arising from the parts and qualities of 
the object) various colors, various motions, figures, size, d?c^ all uni- 
ted in one complex object, and striking the eye with combined force. 
Hence it is,, that beauty, a quality so remarkable in visible objects, 
lends its name to express every thing that is eminently agreeable : 
thus, by a figure of speech, we say a beautiful sound, a beautiful 
thought or expression, a beautiful theorem, flTbeautiful event, a beau- 
tiful discovery in art or science. But, as figurative expression is the 
subject of a following chapter, this chapter is confined to beauty in 
its proper signification.* 

180. It is natural to suppose, that a perception so various as that 
of beauty, comprehending sometimes many pai-ticulars, sometimes 
few, should occasion emotions equally various ; and yet all the vari- 
ous emotions of beauty maintain one common character, that of 
sweetness and gayety.f 

Considering, attentively, the beauty of visible objects, we discover 
two kinds. The fii^t may be termed intrinsic beauty, because it is 

* [Coasin (in his Lectures on the Beautifal) ofiers some discrimiDating re- 
marts upon this to^ic : 

" Experience testifies that all agreeable things do not appear beantifhlf and 
that, among agreeable things, those which are most so are not the moMt beau- 
tiful ; a sure sign that the agreeable is not the beautiful, for if one is identical 
with the other, they should never be separated, but should always be commen- 
surate with each other. 

" Far from this, whilst all our senses give us agreeable sensations, only two 
have the privilege of awakening in us the idea of beauty. Docs one ever say : 
This is a oeautifnl taste — This is a beautiful smell ? Nevertheless one should 
say it, if the beautiful is the agreeable. On the other hand, there are certain 
I^easures of odor and taste, that move sensibility more than the greatest beau- 
ties of nature and art ; and even among the perceptions of hearing and sight, 
those are not always the most vivid that most excite in us the idea of beaut];.** 
— Commas Lectures, VI.] 

t [Cousin has the following just observations : " Place yourself before an ob- 
ject of nature, wherein men recognize beauty, and observe what takes place 
within you at the sight of this object. Is it not certain that at the same time 
that you judge that it is beautiful, you also feel its beauty, that is to say, that 
you experience at the sight of it a delightful emotion, and that you are attracted 
towards this object by a sentiment of sympathy and love ? In other cases you 
judge otherwise and feel an opposite sentiment. Aversion accompanies the 
judgment pf the ugly, as love accompanies the judgment of the beautiful. And 
this sentiment is awakened not only in presence of the objects of nature : all 
objects, whatever they ma^ be, that we judge to be u^ly or oeautiful, have the 
power to excite in u» this sentiment. Vary the circuTiisluncea as much at 
you please, place me before an admirable eaifice, or before a beautiful land- 
scape ; represent to my mind the great discoveries of Descartes and Newton, 
the exploits of the great Conde, the virtue of St. Vineent do Paul ; elevate me 
still hiffher; awaken in me the obscure and too much forgotten idea of the in- 
finite Being j whatever you do, as often as you give birth within me to tlie idea 
of the beautiful, you give me an internal and exo uisite joy, always followed by 
a sentiment of love for the object that caused it.'*] 

1T». To what claas of objects is the term Beanty appropriated ?— The complex structure 
of objects of external sens©.— A tree; the hamaa figure.— To what, flguraUvsiy, the term 
Beauty is applied.-<;oosln't remarks. 
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discovered in a eingle object viewed apart without relation to any 
other : the examples above given are of that kind. The other may 
be termed relative beauty, being founded on the relation of objects. 
Intrinsic beauty is an object of sense merely : to perceive the beauty 
of a spreading oak, or of a flowing river, no more is required bu 
singly an act of vision. The perception of relative beauty is acconi 
panied with an act of understanding and reflection ; for of a fine is 
stmment or engine, we perceive not the relative beauty, until we bi 
made acquainted with its use and destination. In a word, intrinsic 
beauty is ultimate ; relative beauty is that of means relating to some 
good end or purpose. These different beauties agree in one capital 
circumstance, that both are equally perceived as belonging to the 
object. This is evident with respect to intrinsic beauty ; but will 
not be so readily admitted with respect to the other : the utility of 
the plough, for example, may make it an object of admiration or of 
desire ; but why should utility make it appear beautiful ? A natu- 
ral propensity mentioned (Chapter ii. part i. sect. 5) will explair 
that doubt : the beauty of the effect, by an easy transition of ideab, 
is transferred to the cause, and is perceived as one of the qualities 
of the cause. Thus a subject void of intrinsic beauty appears beau- 
tiful from its utility : an old Gothic tower, that has no beauty in it- 
self, appears beautiful, considered as proper to defend against an en- 
emy; a dwelling-house void of all regularity, is however beautiful in 
the view of convenience ; and the want of form or symmetry in a 
tree, will not prevent its appearing beautiful, if it be known to pro- 
duce good fruit.* 

181. When these two beauties coincide in any object, it appears 
delightful : every member of the human body possesses both in a 
high degree : the fine proportions and slender make of a horse des- 
tined for running, please every eye ; partly from symmetry, and 
partly from utility. 

The beauty of utility, being proportioned accurately to the degree 
of utility, requires no illustration ; but intrinsic beauty, so complex 
as I have said, cannot be handled distinctly without being analyzed 
into its constituent parts. ♦If a tree be beautiful' by means of its col- 



* [Cousin, in his Lecture on The Beautiful in Objects, ignores the obvious 
distinction which Lord Karnes makes between intrinsic and relative beauty. 
He says : — " No great effort of observation or reasoning is necessary to convince 
us that utilitv has nothing to do with beauty. What is useful is not always 
beautiful. What is '>eautiful is not always useful, and what is at once nsefol 
and beautiful is beautiful for some other reason than its utility. Observe a 
lever or a pulley : surely nothing is more useful. Nevertheless you are not 
temj)ted to say that this is beautiful. Have you disoovered an antique vase 
admirably worked,? You exclaim that this vase is beautiful, without thinking 
to seek of what use it may be to you.'*] 

180. The common character of all the emotions of beauty.— Twofold beauty of visible 
objects : intrinsic ; relative. — How these differ as to manner of perception ; in what they 
agree. — Why should the utility of a plough make it appear beautiful ? — Instances where a 
subject void of intrinsic beauty appears beaatiful from its utility. — Cousin's observational 
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or, its figure, its size, its motion, it is in reality posBeased of so many 
different beauties, which ought to be examined separately, in order 
to have a clear notion of them when combined. The beauty of col- 
or is too familiar to need explanation.* Do not the bright and 
cheerful colors of gold and silver contribute to preserve these metals 
in high estimation ! The beauty of figure, arising from various dr* 
cumstances and different views, is more complex : for example, view- 
ing any body as a whole, the beauty of its figure arises from regu- 
larity and simplicity ; viewing the parts with relation to each other, 
uniformity, proportion, and order contribute to its beauty. The 
beauty of motion deserves a chapter by itself; and another chapter 
is destined for grandeur, being distinguishable from beauty in its 
proper sense. Upon simplicity I must make a few cursory observa- 
tions, such as may be of use in examining the beauty of single objects. 
182. A multitude of objects crowding into the mind at once, dis- 
turb the attention, and pass without m&ng any impression, or any 
distinct impression ; in a group, no single object makes the figure it 
would do apart, when it occupies the whole attention. For the same 
reason, the impression made by an object that divides the attention 
by the multiplicity of its parts, equals not that of a more simple ob- 
ject comprehended in a single view : parts extremely complex must 
be considered in portions successively ; and a number of impressions 
in succession, which cannot unite because not simultaneous, never 
touch the mind like one entire impression made as it were at one 
stroke. This justifies simplicity in works of art, as opposed to com- 
plicated circumstances and crowded ornaments. There is an addi- 
tional reason for simplicity in works of dignity or elevation ; which 
is, that the miiid attached to beauties of a high rank, cannot descend 
to inferior beauties. The best artists accordingly have in all ages 
been governed by a taste for simplicity. How comes it then that 
we find profuse decoration prevailing in works of art! The reason 



* [" Colors are beautifal, first, when they convey to the mind a lively sensa- 
tion, as white and red ; (2) when they cherish the organ of sight, as green ; 
(8) when they have that character which we term delicacy, and yield a sensa- 
tion both lively and gentle, as pale red and light blue. But (4) the beauty of 
a color depends chiefly on the SjOfreeableness of the ideas it conveys to the 
mind ; for the same color, whi6h in one thing is very beautiful, may in another 
be very ugly. The verdure of the fields, for example, is delightful, because it 
leads us to think of fruitfulness, fragrance, and manv other pleasant things ; 
but greenness in the human face would be horrible, because it would suggest 
the notion of pain, of disease, or of something unnatural. 

*^In general, every color is beautiful, that brings along with it the agreeable 
idea of perfection, of health, of convenience, of intellectual or moral virtue, or 
of anv other sort of excellence. Negroes love their own color for the same rea- 
son that we love ours ; because they always see it; because all the people they 
love have it ; and because none are without it but those who are thought to be 
strangers and enemies.^' — BeaUie.] 

181. Effect of the coincidence of Intrinsic and relative beauty. Examplet—Why the 
beanty of utility requires no illustration.— Intrinsic beauty must be analyzed into constitu- 
ent parts. Example of a tr«&-^Dr. Beattle'a remarks on color.—Beauty of figure. 
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plainly is, that authors and architects, who cannot reach the higher 
beauties, endeavor to supply want of geni is by multiplying tnose 
that are inferior. 

183. These things premised, I proceed to examine the beauty of 
figure as arising from the above-mentioned paiiiculai-s, namely, reg- 
ularity, uniformity, proportion, order, and simplicity. To inquire 
why an object, by means of the particulars mentioned, appears beau- 
tiful, would, I am afraid, be a vain attempt : it seems the most prob- 
able opinion, that the nature of man was originally framed with a 
relish for them, in order to answer wise and good purposes. To ex- 
plain these purposes or final causes, though a subject of great im- 
portance, has scarce been attempted by any writer. One thing is evi- 
dent, that our relish for the particulars mentioned, adds much beauty 
to the objects that surround us, which of course tends to our hap- 
piness ; and the Author of our nature has given many signal proofe 
that this final cause is not below his care. We may be confirmed 
in this thought upon reflecting, that our taste for these particulars is 
not accidental, but uniform and universal, making a branch of our 
nature. At the same time, it ought not to be overlooked, that reg- 
ularity, uniformity, order, and simplicity, contribute each of them to 
readiness of apprehension ; enabling us to form more distinct images 
of objects than can be done with the utmost attention where these 
particulars are not found. With respect to proportion, it is in some 
instances connected with a useful end, as in animals, where the best 
proportioned are the strongest and most active ; but instances are 
still more numerous, where the proportions we relish have no con- 
nection with utility. Writers on architectiu-e insist much on the 
proportions of a column, and assign different proportions to the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; but no architect will maintain, that 
the most accurate proportions contribute more to use, than several 
that are less accurate and leas agreeable ; neither will it be main- 
tained, that the length, breadth, and height of rooms, assigned as the 
most beautiful proportions, tend also to make them the more com- 
modious. With respect then to the final cause of proportion, I see 
not more to be made of it but to rest upon the final cause first men- 
tioned, namely, its contributing to our happiness, by increasing the 
beauty of visible objects.* 

* [Some remarks of Cousin throw considerable light on this subject: 
" Symmetry and order are beautiful things, and at the same time are useful 
things, because they economize space, because objects symmetrically disposed 
are easier to find when one wants them ; but that is not what makes for us the 
beauty of symmetry, for we immediately seize this kind of beauty, and it is 
often late enough before we recognize the utility that is found in it. It even 
sometimes happens, that after having admired the beauty of an object, we are 

182. Reasons for simplicity in works of art — Additional reason for It in works of dignity 
and elevation.— Why profuse decoration prevails in works of art. 

188. Why an object appears beautiful, on account of its regularity, uniformity, &c. 
What beneficial purposes are answered by the relish we naturally have for these particn- 
Isxa.— Cousin's remarks ^^ , 
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184. And cow with respect to the Deautj <^ figure, as £ir as it 
depends on the other circumstances mentioned ; as to which, having 
room only for a slight specimen, I confine myself to the simplest 
figures. A circle and a square are each of them perfectly regular, 
being equally confined to a precise form, which admits not the 
slightest variation; a square, however, is less heautiful than a circle. 
And the reason seems to be, that the attention is divided among the 
sides and angles of a square ; whereas the circumference of a circle, 
being a single object, makes one entire impression. And this sim- 
plicity contributes to beauty, which may be illustrated by another 
example : a square, though not more regular than a hexagon oi 
octagon, is more beautiful than either ; for what other reason, but 
that a square is more simple, and the attention less divided ? This 
reasoning will appear still more conclusive, when we consider any 
regular polygon of very many sides ; for of this figure the mind can 
never have any distinct perception. 

A square is more regular than a parallelogram, and its parts more 
uuiform ; and for these reasons it is more beautiful. But that holds 
with respect to intrinsic beauty only ; for in many instances utihty 
turns the scale on the side of the parallelogram : this figure, for the 
doors apd windows of a dwelling-house, is preferred, because of util- 
ity ; and here we find the beauty of utility prevailing over that of 
regularity and uniformity. 

A parallelogram again depends, for its beauty, on the proportion 
of its sides : a great inequality of sides annihilates its beauty ; ap- 
proximation towards equality hath the same effect, for proportion 
there degenerates into imperfect uniformity, and the figure appears 
an unsuccessful attempt towards a square ; and thus proportion con- 
tributes to beauty. 

185. An equilateral triangle yields not to a square in regularity 
nor in uniformity of parts, and it is more simple. But an equilateral 

not able to divine its use, although it may have one. The useful is, then, en- 
tirely different from the beautiful, far from being its foundation. 

" A celebrated and very ancient theory makes the beautiful consist in the 
perfect suitableness of means to their end. Here the beautiful is no longer the 
useful ; it is the suitable. These two ideas must be distinguished. A machine 
produces excellent effects, economy of time, work, Ac. ; it is therefore useful. 
If, moreover, examining its construction, I find that each piece is in its place, 
and that all are skilful^^ disposed for the result which they should produce : 
tven without regarding the utility of this result, as the means are well adapted 
to their end, I judge that there is suitableness in it. We are already approach- 
ing the idea of the beautiful ; for we are no longer considering what is useful, 
but what is proper. Now we have not yet attained the true character of beau- 
ty ; there are, in fact, objects very well adapted to their end, which we do not 
call beautiful. ^ There is here always this difference between suit- 
ableness and utility, that an object to be beautiful has no need of bein^ useful, 
but that it is not beautiful if it does not possess suitableness, if there is in it^a 
disagreement between the end and the means."— Lect. Vll. p. 141. Appletou'a 
Ed.f ^ 

184. Beauty of a circle and square compared.— Con parlson of a square with a hezir 
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triangle is less beautiful than a square, which must be owing to in- 
feriority of order in the position of its parts : the sides of an equi- 
lateral triangle incline to each other in the same angle, being the 
most perfect order they are susceptible of; but this order is obscure, 
and far from being so perfect as the parallelism of the sides of a 
square. Thus order contributes to the beauty of visible objects, no 
less than simplicity, regularity, or proportion. 

A parallelogram exceeds an equilateral triangle in the orderly 
disposition of its parts ; but being inferior in uniformity and sirai- 
plicity, it is less beautiful. 

186. Uniformity is singular in one capital circumstance, that it is 
apt to disgust by excess : a number of things destined for the same 
use, such as windows, chairs, spoons, buttons, cannot be too uniform ; 
for supposing their figure to be good, utility requires uniformity : 
but a scrupulous uniformity of parts in a large garden or field, is 
far from being agreeable. Uniformity among connected objects be- 
longs not to the present subject ; it is handled in the chapter of 
uniformity and variety. 

In all the works of nature, simplicity makes an illustrious figure. 
It also makes a figure in works of art : profuse ornament in paint- 
ing, gardening, or architecture, as well as in dress or in language, 
shows a mean or corrupted taste : 

Poets, like painters, thus unskill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 
With g^old and jewels cover every part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

Popit Essay on OnHcism, 

187. No single property recommends a machine more than its 
simplicity ; not ^lely for better answering its purpose, but by ap- 
pearing in itself more beautiful Simplicity in behavior and man- 
ners has an enchanting effect, and never fails to gain our affection : 
very different are the artificial manners of modem times. General 
theorems, abstracting from their importance, are delightful by their 
simplicity, and by the easiness of their application to variety of 
cases. We take equal delight in the laws of motion, which, with 
the greatest simplicity, are boundless in their operations. 

188. A gradual progress fi*om simplicity to complex forms and 
profuse ornament, seems to be the fate of all the fine arts : in that 
progress these arts resemble behavior, which, from original candor 
and simplicity, has degenerated into artificial refinements. At pres- 
ent, literary productions are crowded with words, epithets, figures : 
in music, sentiment is neglected for the luxury of harmony, and for 
difficult movement : in taste, properly so called, poignant sauces, 

185. An equilateral triangle compared with a square, and with a parallelogram. 

186. When nnilbrmity disgusts, and when It pleases.— Simplicity ii. the works of Ui 
lore, and of art 

187. Simplicity in manners; in general theorems; in laws of motion. 
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with complicated mixtures of different savors, prevail among people 
of condition : the French, accustomed to artificial red on a female 
cheek, think the modest coloring oi nature altogether insipid. 

The same tendency is discovered in the jH-ogress of the fine arts 
among the ancients. Qome vestiges of the old Grecian buildings 
prove them to be of the Doric order : the Ionic succeeded, and seems 
to have been the favorite wder, while architecture was in the height 
of glory : the Corinthian came next in vogue ; and in Greece the 
buildings of that order appear mostly to have been erected after the 
Romans got footing there. At last came the Composite, with all its 
extravagances, where simplicity is sacrificed to finery and crowded 
ornament. 

But what taste is to prevail next f for fashion is a continual flux, 
and taste must vary with it After rich and profuse ornaments be- 
come familiar, simplicity appears lifeless and insipid ; which would 
be an insurmountable obstruction, should any person of genius and 
taste endeavor to restore ancient simplicity. 

189. The distinction between primary and secondary qualities in 
matter, seems now fully established. Heat and cold, smell and taste, 
though seeming to exist in bodies, are discovered to be effects caused 
by these bodies in a sensitive being : color, which appears to the eye 
as spread upon a substance, has no existence but in the mind of the 
spectator.* Qualities of that kind, which owe their existence to the 
percipient as much as to the object, are termed 9ec<mdary qualities, 
and are distingui^ed from figure, extension, solidity, which, in con- 
tradistinction to the former, are termed primary qualities, because 
they inhere in subjects, whether perceived or not This distinction 
suggests a curious inquiry, whether beauty be a primary or only a 
secondary quality of objects ? The question is easily determined 
with respect to the beauty of color ; for, if color be a secondary 
quality, existing nowhere but in the mind of the spectator, its beauty 
must exist there also. This conclusion equally holds with respect 
to the beauty of utility, which is plainly a conception of the mind, 
arising not from sight, but from reflecting that the thing is fitted for 
some good end or purpose. The question is more intricate with re- 



* [Dr. James Beattle takes a more jast and enlarged view of this topic, in 
sayiog : ^* Colors inhere not in the cdored body, bat in the lija^ht that falls upon 
it ; and a body presents to oar eye that color which predominates in the rays 
of li^ht reflected by it ; and diflferent bodies reflect different sorts of rays, ac- 
cording to the texture and consistency of their minute parts. Now the com- 
ponent parts of bodies, and the ray^ of light, are not in the mind ; and there- 
fore colors, as well as bodies, are things external ; and the word eolor denotes 
always an external thing, and never a sensation in the mind.^' 

Again, he justly remarks : " We perceive colors and flgares by the eye ; we 
also perceive that some colors and figures are bea/uti/ul^ and others not. This 
power of perceiving beauty, which the brutes have not, though they m« as well 
as we, I call a secondary sense."] 

188. Prognes from Blmpllcity to complex forms snd pfoftise ornament, illustrated ill 
arts, oond a, lUerary style, im. Also, among the ancients, la architecture. 
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spect to the beauty of regularity ; for, if regularity be a primary 
quality, why not also its beauty ? That this is not a good inference, 
will appear from considering, that beauty, in its very conception, 
refers to a perbipient ; for an object is said to be beautiful, for no 
other reason but that it appears so to a spectator : the same piece 
of matter that to a man appears beautiful, may possibly appear 
ugly to a being of a diflferent species. Beauty, therefore, which for 
its existence depends on the percipient as much as on the object per- 
ceived, cannot be an inherent property in either. And hence it is 
wittily observed by the poet, that beauty is not in the person be- 
loved, but in the lover's eye. 

190. This reasoning is solid ; and the only cause of doubt or hesi- 
tation is, that we are taught a different lesson by sense : a singular 
determination of nature makes us perceive both beauty and color 
as belonging to the object, and, like figure or extension, as inherent 
properties. This mechanism is uncommon ; and when nature, to 
fulfil her intention, prefers any singular method of operation, we 
may be certain of some final cause that cannot be reached by ordi- 
nary means. For the beauty of some objects we are indebted en- 
tirely to nature ; but, with respect to the endless variety of objects 
that owe their beauty to ai*t and culture, the perception of beauty 
greatly promotes industry ; being to us a strong additional incite- 
ment to enrich our fields, and improve our manufactures. These 
however are but slight effects, compared with the connections that 
are formed among individuals in society by means of this singular 
mechanism : the qualifications of the head and heart form undoubt- 
edly the most solid and most permanent connections ; but external 
beauty, which lies more in view, has a more extensive influence in 
forming these connections ; at any rate, it concurs in an eminent 
degree with mental qualifications to produce social intercourse, mu- 
tual good-will, and consequently mutual aid and support, which are 
the life of society. 

[" That which in the smallest compass exhibits the greatest variety 
of beauty, is a fine human face. The features are of various sizes and 
forms; the corresponding ones exactly uniform; and each has that 
shape, size, position, and proportion, which is most convenient. 
Here too is the greatest beauty of colors, which are blended, varied, 
and disposed ^ith marvellous delicacy. But the chief beauty of. the 
countenance arises from its expression, of sagacity, good-nature, 
cheerfulness, modesty, and other moral and intellectual virtues. 
Without such expression, no face can be truly beautiful, and with 
it, none can be really ugly. Himian beauty, therefore, at least that 
of the face, is not merely a corporeal quality ; but derives its origin 

189. Do heat and cold^ smell, taste, and color, exist in material bodies?— Br. Beattle"! 
remarks on color.— Secondary qnalitiee and primary distingaished. —Whether beanty is 
a primary or secondary quality of bodies. — What is said of beauty of color ; of beauty of 
utility ; of beauty oi regularity.— What beauty, in its very conception, refers ta 
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and essential characters from the soul ; and almost any person maj, 
m some degree, acquire it, who is at pains to improve his under- 
standing, to repress criminal thoughts, and to cherish good affec- 
tions; as every one must lose it, whatever features or complexion 
there may be to boast of who leaves the mind uncultivated, or a 
prey to evil passions, or a slave to trifling pursuits.** — Beattie, 

Cole, the distinguished American painter, speaks thus of beauty : 

" Irving was rather disappointed in the scenes in which Scott so 
much delighted. After all, beauty is in the mind, A scene is 
rather an index to feelings and associations. History and poetry 
made the barren hills of Scotland glorious to Scott : Irving remem- 
bered the majestic forests and the rich luxuriance of his own coun- 
try. What a beautiful exemplification of the power of poetry was 
thai remark of the old carpenter who had been a companion of 
Bums : ' and it seemed to him that the country had grown more 
beautiful since Bums had written his bonnie little sangs about it.' " 

To the remarks made by our author on the subject of beauty, 
the following from Cousin make a valuable addition : 

** Above real beauty, is a beauty of another order — ideal beauty. 
The ideal resides neither in an individual, nor in a collection of in- 
dividuals. Nature or experience furnishes us the occasion of con- 
ceiving it, but it is essentially distinct. Let it once be conceived, 
and all natural figures, though never so beautifnl, are only images 
of a superior beauty which they do not realize. Give me a beautiful 
action, and I will imagine one still more beautiful. The Apollo 
itself is open to criticism in more than one respect. The ideal con- 
tinually recedes as we approach it. Its last termination is in the 
infinite, that is to say, in God ; or, to speak more correctly, the true 
and absolute ideal is nothing else than God himself." 

" God is, par excellence^ the beautiftil — for what object satisfies 
more all our facidties, our reason, our imagination, our heart ! He 
off*ers to reason the highest idea, beyond which it has nothing more 
to seek ; to imagination the most ravishing contemplation ; to the 
heart a sovereign object of love. He is, then, perfectly beautiful ; 
but is he not sublime, also, in other ways ? If he extends the hori- 
zon of thought, it is to confound it in the abyss of his greatness. If 
the soul blooms at the spectacle of his goodness, has it not also 
reason to be affrighted at the idea of his justice, which is not less 
present to it ? At the same time that he is the life, the light, the 
movement, the ineffable grace of visible and finite nature, he is also 
called the Eternal, the Invisible, the Infinite, the Absolute Unity, 
and the Being of beings." — Lect. vii. p. 161, Appleton's Ed.] 

1^0. What lesson, on this subject, our senses teach.— The ends answered by this refer- 
ence of beauty to the object and not to the perelpient — Connections formed among IndU 
Tiduals in society.— Remarks on the human fkce.— Cole's remarks on beaaty.—Oousinf 
refliarks on ideal beauty. 
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PART II. 

THE THEORY OF BEAUTY. 
(Condensed from Lobd Jeffrey's Beview of AUson on Taste^ 1841.) 

191. There are some decisive olyections against the notion of 
beauty being -a simple sensation, or the object of a separate and 
peculiar faculty. 

The first, is the want of agreement as to the presence and existence 
of beauty in particular objects, among men whose organization is 
perfect, and who are plainly possessed of the faculty, whatever it 
may be, by which beauty is discerned. Now no such thing happens, 
or can be cx)nceived to happen, in the case of any other simple sen- 
sation, or the exercise of any other distinct faculty. Where one 
man sees light, all men who have eyes see light ^so. All men 
allow grass to be green, and sugar to be sweet. With regard to 
beauty, however, the case is entirely different. One man sees it 
perpetually, where to another it is quite invisible, or even where its 
reverse seems to be conspicuous. But how can we believe that 
beauty is the object of a peculiar sense or faculty, when persons un- 
doubtedly possessed of the faculty, and even in an eminent degree, 
can discover nothing of it in objects where it is distinctly felt and 
perceived by others with the same use of the faculty ? This con- 
sideration seems conclusive against the supposition of beauty being 
a real property of objects, addressing itself to the power of Taste, as 
a separate sense or faculty ; and it suggests that our sense of it is 
the result of other more elementary feelings into which it may be 
resolved. 

192. A second objection arises from the almost infinite variety of 
things to which the property of beauty is ascribed, and the impossi- 
bility of imagining any one inherent quality which can belong to 
them all, and yet at the same time possess so much unity as to pass 
universally by the same name, and be recognized as the peculiar 
object of a separate sense or' faculty. The form of a fine tree is 
beautiful, and the form of a fine woman, and the form of a column, 
and a vase, and a chandelier ; yet how can it be said that the form 
of a woman has any thing in common with that of a tree or a tem- 
ple ? or to which of the senses, by which forms are distinguished, 
can it appear that they have any resemblance or affinity ? 

The matter, however, becomes still more inextricable when Ve 

191. Tlie first objection urged atraiust the uotiou of beauty being a simple sensatSoiL 
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recolleot that beauty does not belong merely to forms or colors, bat 
to sounds, and perhaps to the objects of other senses ; nay, that in all 
languages and in all nations it is not supposed to reside exclusively 
in material objects, but to belong also to sentiments and ideas, and 
intellectual and moral existences. But if things intellectual and 
totally segregated from matter may thus possess beauty, how can it 
possibly be a quality of material objects ? or what sense or faculty 
can that be whose proper office it is to intimate to us the existence 
of some property which is common to a flower and a demonstration, 
a valley and an eloquent discourse ? 

193. !^4n reply, it be said that all these objects, however various 
and dissimilar, agree at least in being agreeable, and that this agree- 
ableness^ which is the only quaUty they possess in common, may 
probably be the beauty which is ascribed to them all, we answer : — 
that though the agreeableness of such objects depends plainly enough 
upon tJieir beauty, it by no means follows, but quite the contrary, 
that their beauty depends upon their agreeableness, the latter being 
the more comprehensive, or generic term, under which beauty must 
rank as one of the species. 

(1) Agreeableness, in general, cannot be the same with beauty, 
because there are very many things in the highest degree agreeable 
that can in no sense be called beautiful. We learn nothing of the 
nature of beauty, therefore, by merely classing it among our pleasura- 
ble emotions. 

(2) Among all the objects that are agreeable, whether they are 
also beautiful or not, scarcely any two are agreeable on account of 
the same qualities, or even suggest their agreeableness to the same 
faculty or organ. The truth is, that agreeableness is not properly a 
quality of any object whatsoever, but the effect or result of certain 
qualities, the nature of which, in any particular instance, we can 
generally define pretty exactly, or of which we know at least with 
certainly that they manifest themselves respectively to some one 
particular sense or faculty, and to no other ; and consequently, it 
would be just as obviously ridiculous to suppose a faculty or organ, 
whose office it was to perceive agreeableness in general, as to sup- 
pose that agreeableness was a distinct quality that could thus be 
perceived. The words beauty and beautiful are universally felt to 
mean something much more definite than agreeableness or gratifica- 
tion in general ; and the force and clearness of our perception of that 
something is demonstrated by the readiness with which we deter- 
mine, in any particular instance, whether the object of a given 
pleasurable emotion is or is not properly described as beauty. 

194. In our opinion, our sense of beauty depends entirely on our 

192. The second objection.— Whether beauty belong to forms or colors alone. 

193. It is replied that various objects of beauty are alike in one respect, that of agrefft 
blenesa, and that this may be the beauty which is ascribed to them all. Two answert to tUi» 
•Utemeut 
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previous experience of simpler pleasures or emotions, and consists in 
the suggestion of agreeable or interesting sensations with which we 
had formerly been made familiar by the direct and intelligible 
agency of our common sensibilities ; and that vast vaiiety of ob- 
jects to which we give the common name of beautiful, become 
entitled to that appellation merely because they all possess the 
power of recalling or reflecting those sensations of which they have 
been the accompaniments, or with which they have been associated 
in our imagination by any other more casual bond of connection. 

According to this view of the matter, therefore, beauty is not an 
inherent property or quality of objects at all^ but the weult of the 
accidental relations in which they may stand to our experience of 
pleasures or emotions, and does not depend on any particular con- 
figuration of parts, proportions, or colors in external things, nor upon 
the unity, coherence, or simplicity of intellectual creations, but 
merely upon the associations which, in the case of every individual, 
may enable these inherent, and otherwise indifferent qualities, to 
suggest or recall to the mind emotions of a pleasurable or interesting 
description. It follows, therefore, that no object is beautiful in itself^ 
or could appear so, antecedent to our experience of diiect pleasures 
or emotions ; and that, as an infinite variety of objects may thus 
reflect interesting ideas, so all of them may acquire the title of 
beautiful, although utterly diverse in their nature, and possessing 
nothing in common but this accidental power of reminding us of 
other emotions. 

195. This theory serves to explain how objects which have no 
inherent resemblance, nor indeed any one quality in common, should 
yet be united in one common relation, and consequently acquire one 
common name ; just as all the things that belonged to a beloved in- 
dividual may serve to remind us of him, and thus to awake a kin- 
dred class of emotions, though just as unlike each other as any of 
the objects that are classed under the general name of beautiful. 

We thus get rid of all the m3rstei7 of a peculiar sense or faculty 
imagined for the express purpose of perceiving beauty, and discover 
that the power of taste is nothing more than the habit of tracing 
those associations by which almost all objects may be connected 
with interesting emotions. 

196. The basis of our theory is, that the beauty which we im- 
pute to outward objects, is nothing more than the reflection of our 
own inward emotions, and is made up entirely of certain little por- 
tions of love, pity, or other affections which have been connected with 
these objects, and still adhere, as it were, to them, and move us anew 
whenever they are presented to our observation. Two things here 

194. On what our sense of beauty depends.— Beauty not an Inherent property of objects, 
bnt the result of accidental relations. 

195. What does this theory explain concerning objects that have no Inherent resem- 
blance? What mystery do we tlius get rid of?— What thus appears to be the power ol 
taste? 
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requii^ explanation. First, what are the primary afiecdooa, bj the 
fluggestioii of which we think the sense of beauty is produced ! 
and, secondly, what is the nature of the connection by which wa 
suppose that the objects we call beautiful are enabled to suggest these 
affections ? 

With regard to the first of these points — all sensations that are 
not absolutely indifferent^ and are at the same time either agreeable 
when experienced by ourselves, or attractive when contemplated 
in others, may form ^e foundation of the emotions of sublimity or 
beauty. The sum of the whole is^ that every feeling which it is 
agreeable to experience, to recall, or to witness, may become the 
source of beauty in external objects, when it is so connected with 
them as that their appearance reminds us of that feeling. Our pro- 
position is, that the emotions of sublimity or beauty are not original 
emotions^ nor produced directly by any material qualities in the ob- 
jects that excite them, but are reflections^ or images, of the more 
radical and famihar emotions to which we have luluded ; and are 
occasioned, not by any inherent virtue in the objects before us, but 
by the accidents, if we may so express ourselves, by which these may 
have been enabled to suggest or recall to us our own past sensations 
or sympathies. It might almost be laid down as an axiom, that, 
except in the plain and palpable case of bodily pain or pleasure, 
we can never be interested in any thing but the fortunes of sentient 
beings, and that every thing partaking of the nature of mental emo- 
tion, must have for its object \hQ feelings, past, present^ or possible, 
of something capable of sensation. Independent, therefore, of all 
evidence, we should have been apt to conclude, that the emotions of 
beauty and sublimity must have for their objects the sufferiugs or 
enjoyments of sentient beings. 

197. Secondly, as to the connection of our feelings with external 
objects by which they become beautiful — objects are sublime or 
beautiful, (1) when they are the natural signs and perpetual con- 
comitants of pleasurable sensations ; or, at any rate, of some hvely 
feeling or emotion in ourselves or in some other sentient beings ; or, 
(2) when they are the arbitrary or accidental concomitants of such 
feelings ; or, (3) when they bear some analogy or fanciful resem- 
blance to things with which these emotions are naturally connected. 

198^ The most obvious and the strongest association between in- 
ward feelings and external objects is, where the object is necessarily 
and universally connected with the feeling by the law of nature, so 
that it is always presented to the senses wheu the feeling is impressed 
upon the mind — ^as the sight or sound of laughter, with the feelinff 
of gayety — of weeping with distress — of the sound of thunder with 

196. The baflis of oar theory.— Two things requiring explanation.— What Mnsatlont 
may form the foondation of emotions of sublimity and beauty? Those emotionf mora 
particularly defined. How occasioned.— The axiom referred to. 

197. When objects are sublime ; when boautlfUl, 

6 
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ideas of danger and power. In the last instance, it is obvious that 
the sense of sublimity is produced, not by any quality that is per- 
ceived by the ear, but altogether by the impression of power and 
of danger that is necessarily made upon the mind, whenever that 
sound is heard. The noise of a cart rattling over the stones, is often 
mistaken for thunder ; and as long a? the mistake lasts, this very- 
vulgar and insignificant noise is actually felt to be prodigiously^ 
sublime, merely because it is then associated with ideas of p^igious 
power and undefined danger ; and the sublimity is accordingly de- 
stroyed, the moment the association is dissolved, though the sound 
itself and its effect on the organ, continue exactly the same. This, 
therefore, is an instance in which sublimity is distinctly proved to 
consist, not in any physical qualify of the object to which it is as- 
cribed, but in its necessary connection with that vast and uncontrolled 
Power which is the natural object of awe and veneration. 

199. The most beautiful object in nature^ perhaps, is the counte- 
nance of a young and beaudfdl woman : and we are apt at first to 
imagine, that, independent of all associations, the form and colors 
which it displays are, in themselves, lovely and engaging; and 
would appear charming to all beholders, with whatever other quali- 
ties or impressions they might happen ^x> be connected. But reflec- 
tion will satisfy us, that what we admire is not a combination of 
forms and colors (which could never excite any mental emotion), 
but a collection of signs and tokens of certain mental feelings and 
affections which are universally recognized as the proper objects of 
love and sympathy. Among the ingredients of tern ale beauty, we 
should trace the signs of two different sets of qualities, neither of 
them the object of sight, but of a far higher faculty : in the first 
place, of youth and health ; and, in the second place, of innocence, 
gayety, sensibility, intelligence, delicacy, or vivacity. 

200. It is easy enough to understand how the sight of a picture 
or statue should affect us nearly in the same way as the sight of the 
original ; nor is it much more diflBcult to conceive, how the sight 
of a cottage should give us something of the same feeling as the 
sight of a peasant's family ; and the aspect of a town raise many 
of the same ideas as the appearance of a multitude of persons. 
Take the case of a common English landscape — green meadows 
with grazing and ruminating catUe — canals or navigable rivers — 
well-lenced, well-cultivated fields — neat, clean, scattered cottages — 
humble, antique churches, with church-yard elms and crossing hedge- 
rows — all seen under bright skies and in good weather : there is 
much beauty in such a scene. But in what does the beauty consist! 
Not, certainly, in the mere mixture of colors and forms ; for colors 

19S. The most obvious association between inward feelings and external obJeot&~Be> 
marks on the sonnd of thunder. 

199. The most beautiAil object in nature.— The signs of two different sets of qoAlitiM iB 
fcniale beauty. 
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more pleasing and lines more graceful might be spread upon a 
board, or a painter's pallet, without engaging the eye to a second 
glance, or raising the least emotion iu the mind ; but in the picture 
oi human happiness that is presented to our imaginations and aff^- 
tions — ^in the visible and unequivocal signs of comfort, and cheerful 
and peaceful enjoyment — and of that secure and successful industry 
that insures its continuance — and of the piety by which it is ex- 
alted — and of the simplicity by which. it is contrasted with the guilt 
and the fever of a city life ; in the images of health, and tem|)er- 
ance, and plenty which it exhibits to every eye — and in the glimpses 
which it affords to warmer imaginations, of those primitive or 
febulous times when man was uncorrupted by luxury and ambition, 
and of those humble retreats in which we still delight to imagine 
that love and philosophy may find an unpolluted asylunL At all 
events, however, it is human feeling that excites our sympathy, and 
forms the true object of our emotions. It is man, and man alone, 
that we see in the beauties of the earth which he inhabits ; or, if a 
more sensitive and extended sympathy connect us with the lower 
femilies of animated nature, and make us rejoice with the lambs that 
bleat on the uplands, or the cattle that repose in the valley, or even 
with the living plants that drink the bright sun and the balmy air 
beside them, it is still the idea of enjoyment — of feelings that ani- 
mate the existence of sentient beings — that calls forth all our emo- 
tions, and is the parent of all the beauty with which we proceed to 
invest the inanimate creation around us. 

201. Instead of this quiet and tame English landscape, let us 
now take a Welsh or a Highland scene, and see whether its beauties 
will admit of being explained on the same principle. Here we shall 
have lofty mountains, and rocky and lonely recesses — tufted woods 
hung over precipices — lakes intersected with castled promontories — 
ample solitudes of unploughed and untrodden valleys — nameless 
and gigantic ruins — and mountain echoes repeating the scream of 
the eagle and the roar of the cataract. This, too, is beautiful ; and, 
to those who can interpret the language it speaks, far more beautiful 
than the prosperous scene with which we have contrasted it. Yet, 
lonely as it is, it is to the recollection of man and the suggestion of 
human feelings that its beauty also is owing. The mere forms and 
colors that compose its visible appearance, are no more capable of 
exciting any emotion in the mind than the forms and colors of a 
Turkey carpet. It is sympathy with the present or the past, or the 
imaginary inhabitants of such a region, that alone gives it either 
interest or beauty ; and the delight of those who behold it, will al- 
ways be found to be in exact proportion to the force of their imagi- 
nations, and the waimth of their social affections. The leading 

800. The ea ottoDB ez«ited by a pietare, by ftlgbt of a cottue, of a town, of u Engliah 
landscape. 
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impressions here are those of romantic seclusion and primeval sim- 
plicity ; lovers sequestered in these blissful solitudes, " from towns 
and toils remote," — and rustic poets and philosophers communing 
with nature, and at a distance from the low pursuits and selfishi 
malignity of ordinary mortals ; then there is the sublime impression 
of the Mighty Power which piled the massive cliflfe upon each other, 
and rent the mountains asunder, and scattered their giant firagments 
at their base ; and all the images connected with the monuments 
of ancient magnificence and extinguished hostility — the feuds, and 
the combats, and the triumphs of its wild and primitive inhabitants, 
contrasted with the stillness and desolation c^ the scenes where they 
lie interred ; and the romantic ideas attached to their ancient tradi- 
tions, and the peculiarities of the actual life of their descendants — 
their wild and enthusiastic poetry — their gloomy superstitions — their 
attachment to their chiefs — the dangers and the hardships and en- 
joyments of their lonely huntings and fishings — their pastoral 
sheihngs on the mountains in summer — and the tales and the sports 
that amuse the little groups that are jfrozen into their vast and 
trackless valleys in winter. 

202. The forms and colors that are peculiar to childhood, are not 
necessarily or absolutely beautiful in themselves ; for, in a grown 
person, the same forms and colors would be either ludicrous or dis- 
gusting. It is their indestructible connection with the engaging 
ideas of innocence — of careless gayety — of unsuspecting confidence ; 
made still more tender and attractive by the recollection of help- 
lessness, and blameless and happy ignorance — of the anxious affec- 
tion that watches over all their ways — and of the hopes and fears 
that seek to pierce fiiturity for those who have neither fears nor cares 
nor anxieties for themselves. 

203. But our general theory must be very greatly confinned by 
considering the second class of cases, or those in which the external 
object is not the natural and necessary, but only the occasional or 
accidental concomitant of the emotion which it recalls. In the 
former instances (already given), some conception of beauty seema 
to be inseparable firom the appearance of the objects ; and being 
impressed, in some degree, upon all persons to whom they are pre- 
sented, there is evidently room for insinuating that it is an indepen- 
dent and intrinsic quality of their nature, and does not arise from 
association with any thing else. In the instances, however, to which 
we now allude, this perception of beauty is not universal, but en- 
tirely dependent on the opportunities which each individual has had 
to associate ideas of emotion with the object to which it is ascribed ; 
the same thing appearing beautiful to those who have been exposed 

201. How the beauties of a Welsh or Ulghland landscape are to be explained. 

202. The forms and colors that seem beautiful in childhood. 

20d. Our theory confirmed by the second class of cases. What these are; how they 
differ from those already considered. 
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to the influence of such associations, and indifferent to those who 
hare not. 

204. 77ie accidental or arbitrary relations iliat may thus be es- 
iablished bettoeen natural sympathies or emotions, and external ob- 
jects, may be either such as occur to whole classes of men, or are 
confined to particular individuals. Among the former, tliose that 
apply to different nations, or i-aces of men, are the most important 
and remarkable, and constitute the basis of those peculiaiities by 
which national tastes are distinguished. Take again, for example, 
the instance of female beauty, and think what different and incon- 
sistent standards would be fixed for it in the different regions of the 
world : in Africa, in Asia, and in Europe ; in Tartary and in Greece ; 
in Lapland, Patagonia, and Circassia. If there was any thing abso- 
lutely or intrinsically beautiful in any of the forms thus distinguished, 
it is inconceivable that men should differ so outrageously in their 
conceptions of it : if beauty were a real or independent quality, it 
seems impossible that it should be distinctly and clearly felt by one 
set of persons, where another set altogether as sensitive, could see 
nothing but its opposite ; and if it were actually and inseparably 
attached to certain forms, colors, or proportions, it must appear 
utterly inexplicable that it should be felt or perceived in tlie most 
opposite forms and proportions, in objects of the same description. 
On the other hand, if all beauty consist in reminding us of certain 
natural sympathies, and objects of emotion, with which they have 
been habitually connected, it is easy to perceive how the most dif- 
ferent forms should be felt to be equally beautiful. If female beauty, 
for instance, consist in the visible signs and expressions of youth and 
health, and of gentleness, vivacity, and kindness, then it will neces- 
sarily happen, that the forms, and colors, and proportions which 
nature may have connected with those qualities, in the different 
climates or regions of the world, will all appear equally beautiful to 
those who have been accustomed to recognize them as the signs of 
such qualities ; while they will be respectively indifferent to those 
who have not learned to interpret them in this sense, and displeasing 
to those whom experience has led to consider them as the signs of 
opposite qualities. 

205. The case is the same, though perhaps in a smaller degree, 
as to the peculiarity of national taste in other particulars. The style 
of dress and architecture in every nation, if not adopted from mere 
want of skill, or penury of materials, always appears beautiful to the 
natives, and somewhat monstrous and absurd to foreigners ; — and 
the general character and aspect of their landscape, in like manner, 
if not associated with substantial evils and inconveniences, always 
appears more beautiful and enchanting than the scenery of any 

204. Accidental relations either occur to classee of men or to indlvirluals.— Nationtl 
—Diversity of opinion respecting female beauty. Bemarka upon this divowity 
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other region. The fact is still more striking, perhaps, in the case o± 
music ; in the effects of those national airs, with which even the mosi; 
uncultivated imaginations have connected so many interesting recol- 
lections ; and in the delight with which all persons of sensibility 
catch the strains of theii' native melodies in strange or ir, distant; 
lands. It is owing chiefly to the same sort of arbitrary and national 
association, that white is thought a gay color in Europe, where it is 
used at weddings ; and a dismal color in China, where it is used for 
mourning ; that we think yew-trees gloomy, because they are planted 
in church-yards, and large masses of powdered horse-hair majestic, 
because we see them on the heads of judges and bishops. 

206. Again, our ideas of heauiy are modified by the differences 
of instruction or education. If external objects were sublime or 
beautiful in themselves, it is plain that they would appear equally 
so to those who were acquainted with their origin, and to those to 
whom it was unknown. Yet it is not easy, perhaps, to calculate the 
degree to which the notions of beauty and sublimity are now in- 
fluenced all over Europe, by the study of classical literature ; or the 
number of impressions of this sort which the well-educated conse- 
quently receive, from objects that are utterly indifferent to unin- 
structed persons of the same natural sensibility. [See Alison on 
Taste, pp. 39-41.] 

207. The influences of the same studies may be traced, indeed, 
through almost all our impressions of beauty — and especially in the 
feelings which we receive from the contemplation of rural scenery ; 
where the images and recollections which have been associated with 
such objects, in the enchanting strains of the poets, are perpetually 
recalled by their appearance, and give an interest and a beauty to 
the prospect, of which the uninstructed cannot have the slightest 
perception. Upon this subject, also, Mr. Alison has expressed him- 
self with his usual warmth and elegance. After observing that in 
childhood, the beauties of nature have scarcely any existence for 
those who have as yet but little general sympathy with mankind, he 
proceeds to state, that they are usually flrst recommended to notice 
by the poets, to whom we are introduced in the course of education ; 
and who, in a manner, create them for us, by the associations which 
they enable us to form with their visible appearance. [See Alison 
on Taste, Mills' Edition, pp. 63-4.] 

208. Before leaving this branch of the subject, let us pause for a 
moment on the familiar but very striking instance of our varying 
and contradictory judgments^ as to the beauty of the successive 
fashions of dress that have existed within our own remembrance. 
All persons who still continue to find amusement in society, and are 

205. Pecniiarities of national taste in regard to dress, architecture, music, colors appro* 
priated to inonrning, &c. 

206. Ideas of beauty modified by instruction anri education. 
S07. Qontemplation of rural scenery.— Influence of the poots. 
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not old enough to enjoy only the recollections of their youth, think 
the prevailing fashions becoming and graceful, and tb<* tashiona of 
twenty or twenty-five years old intolerably u<:^ly and ridiculous. It 
is plain, then, that there is, in the general case, no intrinsic U»auty 
or deformity in any of those fashions ; and that the fomia, and 
colors^ and materials, that are, we may say, universally and very 
strongly felt to be beautiful while they are in fashion, are sure to 
lose all their beauty as soon as the fashion has passt^^ away. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the beauty of external objt»ctH only. 
But the whole diflficulty of the theory consists in its application to 
them. K that be once adjusted, the beauty of immaterial objects 
can occasion no perplexity. Poems and other conif)ositions in 
words, are beautiful in proportion as they are conversant with l>»»au- 
tiful objects — or, as they suggest to us, in a more direct way, the 
moral and social emotions on which the beauty of all objects de- 
pends. Theorems and demonstrations again are beautiful, acconling 
as they excite in us emotions of admiration for tlie genius an<l in- 
tellectual power of their inventors, and images of the magnificent 
and beneficial ends to which such discoveries may be af>plied ; — 
and mechanical contrivances are beautiful when they remind us of 
similar talents and ingenuity, and at the same time impress us with 
a more direct sense of their vast utility to mankind, and of tlie 
great additional conveniences with which life is consequently adome<l. 
Li all cases, therefore, there is the suggestion of some interesting 
conception or emotion associated with a present percej)tion, in which 
it is apparently confounded and embodied — and tliis, according to 
the whole of the preceding deduction, is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Beauty. 
Necessary consequences of the adoption of this Theory, 
(1.) We conceive that it establishes the substantial identity of the 
Sublime, the Beautiful, and the Picturesque ; and consequently puts 
an end to all controversy that is not purely verbal, as to the ditfer- 
ence of these several qualities. Every material object that interests 
us, without actually bulling or giatifying our bodily feelings, must 
do so, according to this theory, in one and the same nuuuK^, — that 
is, by suggesting or recalling some emotion or aft'ection of ourselves, 
or some other sentient being, and presenting, to our imagination at 
least, some natural object of love, pity, admiration, or awe. Though 
material objects have but one means of exciting emotion, the emo- 
tions they do excite are infinite. They are mirrors that may reflect 
all shades and all colors ; and, in point of fact, do seldom reflect the 
same hues twice. No two interesting objects, perhaps, whether known 
by the name of Beautiful, Sublime, or Picturesque, ever produced ex- 
actly the same emotion in the beholder ; and no one obj(3ct, it is most 
probable, ever moved any two persons to the very same conceptions. 

20a Varying judjnnents on saccessive fashions of dross.— l^marka on Uie beaaty of tin- 
materiiQ objects.-JCrwo consequences resulting from this theory. 
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(2.) Our theory seems calculated to put an end to all the perplexing 
questions about the Standard of Taste, If things are not beautifiil 
in themselves, but only as they serve to suggest interesting concep- 
tions to the mind, then every thing which does in point of fact sug- 
gest such a conception to any individual, is beautiful to that indi- 
vidual ; and it is not only quite true that there is no room for dis- 
puting about tastes, but that all tastes are equally just and correct^ 
in so far as each individual speaks his own emotions. What a man 
feels distinctly to be beautiful, is beautiful to him, whatever other 
people may think of it All this follows clearly from the theory 
now in question ; but it does not follow frona it that all tastes are 
equally good, or desirable, or that there is any diflBculty in describing 
that which is really the best, and the mast to be envied. The only 
use of the faculty of Taste^ is to afford an innocent delight^ and to 
assist in the cultivation of a finer morality ; and that man certainly 
will have the most delight from this faculty, who has the most nu- 
merous and the most poweiful perceptions of Beauty. But, if beauty 
consist in the reflection of our affiBctions and sympathies, it is plain 
that he will always see the most beauty whose affections are the 
warmest and the most exercised — whose imagination is the most 
powerful, and who has most accustomed himself to attend to the 
objects by which he is surrounded. The best taste, therefore, must be 
that which belongs to the best affections, the most active fanby, and 
the most attentive habits of observatibn. It will follow pretty ex- 
actly too, that all men's perceptions of beauty will be nearly in pro- 
portion to the degree of their sensibility and social sympathies ; and 
that those who have no affections towards sentient beings, will be 
as certainly insensible to beauty in external objects, as he who can- 
not hear the sound of his friend's voice, must be deaf to its echo. 

If, however, we aspire to be creators as well as observere of Beauty, 
and place any part of our happiness in ministering to the. gratifica- 
tion of others — as artists, or poets, or authors of any sort, — then a 
more laborious system of cultivation will be necessary. We must 
be cautious to employ only such objects as are the natural signs^ or 
the inseparable concomitants of emotions of which the gi'eater part 
of mankind are susceptible ; and our taste will then deserve to be 
called bad or false, if we intrude upon the public as beautiful, objects 
that are not hkely to be associated in common minds with any in- 
teresting impressions. As all men must have some peculiar associa- 
tions, all men must have some peculiar notions of beauty, and, of 
course, to a ceilain extent, a taste that the pubhc would be entitled 
to consider as £%lse or vitiated. 

[Notwithstanding all that is here said about the Standard of Taste, 
it is thought best, for the sake of those who may not adopt Lord 
Jeffirey's Theory, to give, in chap, xxvi.. Dr. Blair's views on that 
subject, being far superior to what liord Kames had furnished. — 
Am. Ed.l 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GRANDEUR AND SUBLIMITT. 

209. Nature hath not more remarkably distinguished us from 
other animals by an erect posture, than by a capacioas and aspiring 
mind, attaching us to things great and elevated. The ocean, the 
sky, seize the attention, and make a deep impression ; robes of state 
are made large and ftill, to draw respect : we admire an elephant 
for its magnitude, notwithstanding its unwieldiness. 

The elevation of an object affects us no less than its magnitude : 
a high place is chosen for the statue of a deity or hero : a tree grow- ' 
ing on the brink of a precipice looks charming when viewed from 
the plain below : a throne is erected for the chief magistrate ; and 
a chair with a high seat for the president of a court. Among all 
nations, heaven is placed far above us, hell far below us. 

In some objects, gieatness and elevation concur to make a com- 
plicated impression : the Alps and the Peake of Teneriffe are proper 
examples ; with the following difference, that in the former greatness 
seems to prevail, elevation in flie latter. 

210. The emotions raised by great and by elevated objects are 
clearly distinguishable, not only in internal feeling, but even in their 
external expressions. A great object makes the spectator endeavor 
to enlarge his bulk ; which is remarkable in plain people who give 
way to nature without reserve ; in describing a great object, they 
naturally expand themselves by drawing in air with all their force. 
An elevated object produces a different expression; it makes the 
spectator stretch upward and stand a-tiptoe. 

Great and elevated objects considered with relation to the emo- 
tions produced by them, are termed grand and sublime. Grandeur 
and sublimity have a double signification ; they commonly signify 
the quality or circumstance in objects by which the emotions of 
grandeur and sublimity are produced; sometimes the emotions 
themselves. 

[The sentiment of the Beautiful, and the sentiment of the Sublime 
are thus distinguished by Cousin : 

" When we have before our eyes an object whose forms are per- 
fectly determined, and the whole easy to embrace, — a beautiful 
flower, a beautiful statue, an antique temple of moderate size, — each 
of our faculties attaches itself to this object, and rests upon it with 
unalloyed satisfaction. Our senses easily perceive its details : our 
reason seizes the happy harmony of all its parts. Should this object 

209. How nature has dlstingnished txs from other animala—Tbe mind affected by tbt 
devation as well as by the magnitade of an ol^eot 

e* 
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disappear, we can distinctly represent it to ourselves, so precise aud 
fixed are its forms. The soul in this contemplation feels again a 
sweet and tranquil joy, a sort of efflorescence. 

Let us consider, on the other hand, an object with vague and in- 
definite forms, which may nevertheless be very beautiful : the im- 
pression which we experience is without doubt a pleasure still, but it 
is a pleasure of a different order. This object does not call forth all 
our powers like the first. Reason conceives it, but the senses do not 
perceive the whole of it^ and imagination does not distinctly repre- 
sent it to itself. The senses and the imagination try in vain to 
attain its last limits : our faculties are enlarged, are inflated, thus to 
speak, in order to embrace it, but it escapes and surpasses them. 
The pleasure that we feel comes from the very magnitude of the 
object; but at the same time, this magnitude produces in us I 
know not what melancholy sentiment, because it is disproportionate 
to us. At the sight of the starry heavens, of the vast sea, of gigantic 
mountains, admiration is mingled with sadness. These objects, in 
reality finite, like the world itself, seem to us infinite, in our want of 
power to comprehend their immensity, and, resembling what is 
truly without bounds, they awaken in us the idea of the infinite, 
that idea which at once elevates and confounds our intelligence." — 
Lect. vi.] 

211. In handling the present subject, it is necessary that the im- 
pression made oa the mind by the magnitude of an object, abstract 
ing firom its other qualities, should be ascertained. And because 
abstraction is a mentsd operation of some difiScidty, the safest method 
for judging is, to choose a plain object that is neither beautiful nor 
deformed, if such a one can be found. The plainest that occurs is 
a huge mass of rubbish, the ruins, perhaps, of some extensive build- 
ing, or a large heap of stones, such as are collected together for 
keeping in memory a battle, or other remarkable event. Such an 
object, which in miniature would be perfectly indifferent, makes an 
impression by its magnitude, and appears agreeable. And sup- 
posing it so large as to filj the eye, and to prevent the attention from 
wandering upon other objects, the impression it makes will be so 
much the deeper. 

212. But, though a plain object of that kind be agreeable, it is 
not termed grand; it is not entitled to that character unless, to- 
gether with its size, it be possessed of other qualities that contribute 
to beauty, such as regularity, proportion, order, or color ; and ac- 
cording to the number of such qualities combined with magnitude, 
it is more or less grand. Thus, St. Peter's church at Rome, the 
great Pyramid of E^ypt, the Alps towering above the clouds, a great 

810. Emotions raised by great and by elevated objects distinguishable.— Double stgii1fl« 
cation of grandeur and sublimity.— How the beautiral and the sublime are distinguished 
by Cousin. 

211. Impressions made on the miud by the fnagnitucU of an object simply. lUuslnb- 
fcions; tbiee of the plainest sort 
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Jtrm of the sea, and, above all, a clear and fierene sky, are grand, 
becauhe, besides their size, they are beautiful in an eminent degree. 
On the other hand, an overgrown whale, having a disagreeable ap- 
pearance, is not grand. A large building, agieeable by its regularity 
and proportion, is grand, and yet a much larger building destitute 
of regularity, has not the least tincture of grandeur. A single regi- 
ment in battle array, makes a grand appearance ; which the sur- 
rounding crowd does not, though perhaps ten for one in number. 
And a regiment where the men are all in one livery, and the horses 
of one color, makes a grander appearance, and consequently strikes 
more terror than where there is coniusion of colors and of dresa. 
Thus greatness or magnitude is the circumstance that distinguishes 
grandeur from beauty : agreeableness is the genus of which beauty 
and grandeur are species. 

213. The emotion of grandeur, duly examined, will be found an 
additional proof of the foregoing doctrine. That this emotion is 
pleasant in a high degree, requires no other evidence but once to 
have seen a grand object ; and if an emotion of grandeur be pleas- 
ant, its cause or object, as observed above, must in&llibly be agreea- 
ble in proportion. 

The quahties of grandeur and beauty are not more distinct than 
the emotions are which these qualities produce in a spectator.* It 
is observed in the chapter inmic^iiately foregoing, that all the various 
emotions of beauty have one common character, that of sweetness 
and gayety. The emotion of grandeur has a different character : a 
large object that is agreeable, occupies the whole attention, and 
swells the heart into a vivid emotion, which though extremely 
pleasant, is rather serious than gay. And this affords a good reason 
for distinguishing in language these different emotions. The emo- 
aons raised by color, by regularity, by proportion, and by order, 

* [Definition of termt.-^vRAT simply designates extent ; Obanb inolades 
Likewise the idea of excellence and superiority. Aareat undertaking chardO- 
terizes only the extent of the undertaking ; a ^rana undertaking bespeaks its 
superior excellence. 

Grand and sublixe are both superior to great ; but the former marks the 
dimension of greatne»8; the latter, from the Latin eublimis^ designates that of 
height. A scene may be either grand or sublime : it is grand as it fills the 
imagination with its immensity; it is euhUme as it elevates the imagination 
oeyond the surrounding and less important objects. There is something grand 
in the sight of a vast army moving forward as it were by one impulse ; there 
is something peculiarly sitblime in the sight of huge moulntains and craggy 
cliffs of ice, shaped into various fantastic forms. Urand may be said either 
of the works of art or nature. The Egyptian pyramids, or the ocean, are both 
grand objects ; a tempestuous ocean is a sublime object. Grand is sometimes 
applied to the mind : sublime is applied both to the thoughts and the expres- 
sions. There is a grandeur of conception in the writings of Milton ; there is 
ft kubUmiiy in the inspired writings, which far surpass all human productions, 

Orabb's Synonymes.] 

91% What besides msgnitude is neoessory to make an object grand, Bxamplefc— How 
frandeor Is distingaished from beauty. 
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have such a resemblance to each other, as readily to come under 
one general term, viz., the emotion of beauty ; but the emotion of 
grandeur is so different from these mentioned, as to merit a peculiar 
name. 

Though regularity, proportion, order, and color, contribute to 
grandeur as well as to beauty, yet these qualities are not by far so 
essential to the former as to the latter. To make out that proposi- 
tion, some preliminaries are requisite. In the first place, the mind, 
not being totally occupied with a small object, can give its attention 
at the same time to every minute part ; but in a great or extensive 
object, the mind being totally occupied with the capital and striking 
parts, has no attention left for those that are little or indifferent. In 
the next place, two similar objects appear not similar when viewed 
at different distances ; the similar parts of a veiy large object cannot 
be seen but at different distances; and for that reason, its regularity, 
and the proportion of its parts, are in some measure lost to the eye; 
neither are the irregularities of a very large object so conspicuous 
as of one that is small Hence it is, that a large object is not so 
agreeable by its regularity, as a small object, nor so disagreeable by 
its irregularities. 

214. These considerations make it evident, that grandeur is satis- 
fied with a less degree of regularity and of the other qualities 
mentioned, than is requisite for beauty ; which may be illustrated 
by the following experiment Approaching to a small conical hill, 
we take an accurate survey of every part, and are sensible of the 
slightest deviation from regularity and proportion. Supposing the 
hill to be considerably enlarged, so as to make us less sensible of its 
regularity, it will upon that account appear less beautiftil. It will 
not, however, appear less agreeable, because some slight emotion of 
grandeur comes in place of what is lost in beauty. And at last, 
when the hill is enlarged to a great mountain, the small degree of 
beauty that is left, is sunk in its grandeur. Hence it is, that a 
towering hill is delightful, if it have but the slightest resemblance 
of a cone ; and a chain of mountains no less so, though deficient in 
the accuracy of order and proportion. We require a small surface 
to be smooth ; but in an extensive plain, considerable inequalities 
are overlooked. In a word, regularity, proportion, order, and color 
contribute to grandeur as well as to beauty ; but with a remarkable 
difference, that, in passing from small to great, they are not required 
in the same degree of perfection. This remark serves to explain 
the extreme delight we have in viewing the face of .nature, when 
sufficiently enriched and diversified with objects. The bulk of the 
objects in a natural landscape are beautiful, and some of them 
grand : a flowing river, a spi-eading oak, a round hill, an extended 



218. Emotions of grandeur and beanty disanffnlshed.— Why regularity, proportion, Ac., 
■re not so essential to grandeur as to beauty. —Terms greai^ ffrand, and sublime, defined 
And illostrated. 
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plain, are deHgHtfuI; and even a nigged rock or barren heath, 
though in themselres disagreeable, contribute bj contrast to the 
be^iuty of the whole : joining to these the yerdoie of the fields, the 
mixture of light and shade, and the sublime canopy spread over all, 
it will not appear wonderful, that so extensive a group of ^»lendid 
objects should swell the heart to its utmost bounds, and raise the 
strongest emotion of grandeur. The spectator is conscious of an 
enthusiasm, which cannot bear confinement, nor the strictneas ot 
regularity and order : he loves to range at large ; and is so en- 
chanted with magnificent objects, as to overlook slight beauties or 
deformities. 

215. The same observation is applicable in some measure to 
works of art : in a small building, the slightest irregularity is dis- 
agreeable ; but, in a magnificent palace, or a large Gothic church, 
irregularities are less regarded ; in an epic poem we pardon many 
negligences that would not be permitted in a sonnet or epigram. 
Notwithstanding such exceptions, it may be justly laid down for a 
rule. That in works of art, order and regularity ought to be govern- 
ing principles : and hence the observation of Lon^nus (chapter 
XXX.), " In works of art we have regard to exact proportion ; in those 
of nature, to grandeur and magnificence." 

The same refiections are in a good measure applicable to sub- 
limity ; particularly, that, like grandeur, it is a species of agreeable- 
ness ; that a beautifbl object placed high, appearing more agreeable 
than formerly, produces in the spectator a new emotion, termed the 
€7notion of sublimity ; and that the perfection of order, regularity, 
and proportion, is less required in objects placed high, or at a dis- 
tance, than at hand. 

216. The pleasant emotion raised by large objects, has not escaped 

the poets: 

He doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs. JkUitu CoBtavy Act I. So. 8. 

Cleopatra, I dreamt there was an Emp'ror Antony : 
Oh such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another man I 

His face was as the heavens : and therein stuck 
A sun and moon, which kept their course, and lighted 
The little o' the earth. 
His legs bestrid the ocean, his rearM arm 
Crested the world. Antony and Cleopatra, Act V. Sc. 8. 



- Majesty 



Dies not alone, but, like a euff, doth draw 
What's near it with it. It's a massy wheel 
Fix'd on the summit of the highest mount ; 



814 Illustrated by the experiment of approaching a hill.— How it is in pMslng fW>m 
tke sight of small to that of great objects.— Tlie delight found in viewing the face of naturs^ 
flxplauied. 

«15. Ohservationfl In regard to works of art Also in regard to sublimity. 
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To whose huge spokes, ten thoasand lesser things 

Are mortisecTana adjoin'd ; which when it falls, 

Each small annexment, petty conseqaence, 

Attends the boistVous ruin. Bdmlet, Act III. Sc. 8. 

The poets have also made good use of the emotion produced by the 
elevated situation of an object : 

Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 

jBorai. Oarm. L. I. Ode I. 

Oh thou I the earthly aathor of my blood, 
Whose youthful spiritj in rae regenerate, 
Doth with a twofold vigor lift me up, 
To reach at victory above ray head. 

Biehard U. Act I. Sc. 4. 

Korthumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne. 

Richard 11. Act V. Sc. 2. 

Antony. Why was I raised the meteor of the world, 
Hun^ in the skies, and blazing as I travell'd, 
Till dl my fires were spent ; and then cast downward, 
To be trod out by Csesar ? — Dryden^ All for Love^ Act I. 

The description of Paradise in the fourth book of Paradise Zost^ 
is a fine illustration of the impression made by elevated objects : 

So on he fares, and to the border comes 

Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her inclosure green. 

As with a rural mound, the champain head 

Of a steep wilderness ; whose hairy sides, 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 

Access denied ; and overhead up grew 

Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene ; and as the ranks ascend. 

Shade above shade, a woodv theatre 

Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 

The verd'rous wall of Paradise up sprunff ; 

Which to our general sire gave prospect large 

Into his nether empire neighboring round. 

And higher than that wall a circling row 

Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit, 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 

Appear'd with gay enamelPd colors mix'd. — B. iv. 1. 181. 

217. Though a grand object is agreeable, we must not infer that 
a little object is disagreeable ; which would be unhappy for man, 
considering that he is surrounded with so many objects of that kind. 
The same holds with respect to place : a body placed high is agree- 
able ; but the same body placed low is not by that circumstance 
rendered disagreeable. Littleness and lowness of place are precisely 
similar in the following particular, that they neither give pleasure 
nor pain. And in this may visibly be discovered pecuUar attention 
in fitting the interual constitution of man to his external circum- 
stances: were littleness and lowness of place agreeable, greatness 

21fi. Pleasant emotions raised by large objects illoatrated from the poets; those alio 
railed by high objects, especially from Paradise Lost 
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and elevation could not be so ; were littleness and lowness of place 
disagreeable, they would occasion perpetual uneasiness. 

The difference between great and little with respect to agreeable- 
ness, is remarkably felt in a series, when we pass gradually from the 
cme extreme to the other. A mental progress from the capital to 
the kingdom, from that to £urope— to the whde earth — to the plan- 
etary system — ^to the universe, is extremely pleasant; the heart 
swells and the mind is dilated at every step. The returning in an 
opposite direction is not positively painftil, diongh our j^easure 
lessens at every step till it vanish into indifference : soch a progress 
may sometimes produce pleasure of a different sort, which arises 
from taking a narrower and narrower inspection. The same obser- 
vation holds in a progress upward and downward. Ascent is pleas- 
ant because it elevates us : but descent is never painful ; it is for the 
most part pleasant from a different cause, that it is according to the 
order of nature. The fall of a stone from any height is extremely 
agreeable by its accelerated motion. I feel it pleasant to descend 
from a mountain, because the descent is natural and easy. Neither 
is lookiog downward painfrd ; on the conti*ary, to look down upon 
objects makes part of the pleasure of elevation. Looking down be- 
comes then only painfrd when the object is so far below as to create diz- 
ziness ; and even when that is the case we feel a sort of pleasure mixed 
with the pain. Witness Shakspeare's description of Dover Cli& : 



-How fearful 



And dizzy 'tis to cast one^s eyes bo low I 
The crows and ohoogbs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade I 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen that walk upon the beaoh, 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a bnoy 
Almost too small for sight. The murmarlng sniige, 
That on the uunamber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. I'll lo^k no more, 
Lest my brain tarn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. — Mng Lear, Act. IV. So. 6. 

218. A remark is made above that the emotions of grandeur and 
sublimity are nearly allied. And hence it is that the one term 
is frequently put for the other : an increasing series of numbers, for 
example, producing an emotion similar to that of mountiug up- 
ward, is commonly termed an ascending series ; a series of numbera 
gradually decreasing, producing an emotion similar to that of going 
downward, is commonly term«i a descending series. We talk fa- 
miliarly of going up to the capital, and of going doum to the coun- 
try : from a lesser ^ngdom we talk of going up to a greater ; whence 
the anabasis in the Greek language, when one travels from Greece 

SIT. Comparison between great and small, high and low objects, as to agreeableneBS--- 
Progreas in sn advancing series trom one extreme to another, and In reverse order, •» to 
■greeableneas.— Progress upward and downward.— Shakspeare's description of Dover ollOk 
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to Persia. We distover the same way of speaking in the language 
even of Japan ;* and it universally proves it the offspring of a nat- 
ural feeling. 

219. The foregoing observation leads us to consider gfandeur and 
sublimity in a figurative sense, and as applicable to the fine arts. 
Hitherto these terms have been taken in their proper sense as ap- 
plicable to objects of sight only ; and it was of importance to bestow 
some pains upon that article, because, generally speaking, the fig- 
urative sense of a word is d«ived fi*om its proper sense, which holds 
remarkably at present. Beauty, in its original signification, is con- 
fined to objects of sight ; but as many other objects, intellectual as 
well as moral, raise emotions resembling that of beauty, the resem- 
blance of the effects prompts us to extend the term beauty to these 
objects-! This equally accounts for the terms grandeur and sub- 
limity taken in a figurative sense. Every emotion, from whatever 
cause proceeding, that resembles an emotion of grandeur or eleva- 
tion, is called by the same name : thus generosity is said to be an 
elevated emotion, as well as great courage ; and that firmness of 
soul, which is superior to misfortunes, obtains the peculiar name of 
magnanimity. On the other hand, every emotion that contracts the 
mind and fixeth it upon things trivial or of no importance, is termed 
low^ by its resemblance to an emotion produced by a littie or low 
object of sight ; thus an appetite for trifling amusements is called a 
low taste. The same terms are applied to characters and actions : 
we talk familiarly of an elevated genius, of a great man, and equally 
so of littleness of mind : some actions are great and elevated, and 
others are little and grovelling. Sentiments, and even expressions, 
are characterized in the same manner ; an expression or sentiment 



* Kempfer's History of Japan, b. v. chap. 2. 

t [Cousin gives the following damfication of ihe objects of beauty : 

** Among sensible objects, colors, sounds, figures, movements, are capable 
of producing the idea and the sentiment of the beautiful. All these beauties 
are arranged under that species of beauty, which, right or wrong, is called 
physical beautv. 

*' If, from the world of sense, we elevate ourselves to that of mind, truth, 
and science, we shall find there beauties more severe, but not less real. The 
universal laws that govern bodies, those that govern intelligences, the great 
principles that contain and produce long deductions, the genius that creates 
in the artist, poet, or philosopher,— all these are beautiful, as well as nature 
herself: this is what is called intellectual beau^, 

** Finally, if we consider the moral world and its laws, the idea of liberty, 
virtue, and devotedness; here the austere justice of an Aristides, there the 
heroism of a Leonidaa, the prodigies of charity or of patriotism, we shall cer- 
tainly find a *.hird order of beauty that still surpasses the other two, to wit, 
moral beauty. 

" Neither let us forget to apply to all these beauties the distinction between 
the beautiful and the sublime. There are, then^ the beautiful and the sublime 
at once in nature, in i/Jeas, in sentiments^ in actions. What an almost infinite 
variety in beauty !"— Lect. vi. pp. 143-4.] 

218. Emotions of grandeur aod Bnbliinity nearly allied.— Increasing; series of nambcn 
termed ascending, Sec 
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that raises the mind is denominated great or elevated^ and henoe tha 
BUBUME^ in poetry. In sncb figurative terms we lose the distinction 
between great and elevated in their proper sense ; for the resemblance 
is not so entire as to preserve these terms distinct in their figurative 
application. We cany this figure still &rther. Elevation in its 
proper sense, imports superiority of place ; and lownesa, inferiority of 
place; and hence a man of superior talents, of superior rank, of irt" 
ferior 'parts, of inferior taste, and sncb like. The veneration we 
have for our ancestors, and for the anci^its in general, being similar 
to the emotion produced by an elevated object of sight, justifies the 
figurative expression of the ancients being raised above ns, or pos- 
sessing a superior place. And we may remark in passing, that as 
words are intimately connected with ideas, many, by this form of 
expression, are led to conceive their ancestors as really above them 
in place, and their posterity below them : 

A grandam's name is little less in love, 
Than is the doting title of a mother : 
They are as children but one step below. 

Buihard III, Act IV. 8c. 5. 

The notes of the gamut, proceeding regularly from the blunter or 
grosser sounds to the more acute and piercing, produce in the hearer 
a feeling somewhat similar to what is produced by mounting up- 
ward ; and this gives occasion to the figurative expressions, a high 
note, a low note, 

220. Such is the resemblance in feeling between real and figura- 
tive grandeur, that among the nations on the east coast of Africa, 
who are directed purely by nature, the oflScers of state are, with re- 
spect to rank, distinguished by the length of the batoon each carries 
in his hand ; and in Japan, princes and great lords show their rank 
by the length and size of their 8edan-poles.f Again, it is a rule in 
painting, that figures of a small size are proper for a grotesque piece; 
but that an historical subject, grand and important, requires figures 
as great as the life. The resemblance of these feelings is in reality 
so strong, that elevation, in a figurative sense, is observed to have 
the same effect, even externally, with real elevation. 

JT. Benry. This day is called the feast of Oispian. 
He that outlives this day, and comes safb home, 
"Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is named. 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. — Mniry V. Act IV. 8c. 8. 



* Longinus gives a description of the Sublime that is not amiss, though far 
from being just in every circumgitance : *' That the mind is elevated by it, and 
BO sensibly affected as to swell in tratiAport und inward pride, ns if what is only 
heard or read were its own invention.'' 

•t Kempfer's History of Japan. 

219. Grandenr and sublimity in a fignrative sense, as applied to the fine arts.~B««aty 
wiQvnaUy confined to what ?— Ck>ut»1n\ classification of the objects of beauty.— Emotions 
resembling those of ffrandenr or sublimity are called by the same name.— Opposite emo- 
tions, how called.— Cnaractera, actions, sentiments, and exprej^sions chsr-usterized in the 
same manner. — How we speak of ancestors and of the ancients —Notes of tl»« gamut. 
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The ie8eini>1anc6 ia feeling between real and figurative grandeur, 
is humorously illustrated by Addison in ciiticising upon English 
tragedy : ^^ The ordinary method of making a hero, is to clap a 
huge plume of feathers upon his head, which lises so high, that there 
is often a greater length from his chin to the top of his head, than 
to the sole of his foot. One would believe, that we thought a great 
man and a tali man the same thing. As these superfluous orna- 
ments upon the head make a great man, a princess generally re- 
ceives her grandeur fix>m those additional incumbrances that fall into 
her tail : I mean the broad sweeping train, that follows her in all 
her motions, and finds constant employment for a boy, who stands 
behind her to open and spread it to advantage." (Spectator, No. 
42.) The Scythians, impressed with the fame of Alexander, were 
astonished when they found him a little man. 

221. A gradual progress from small to great is no less remarkable 
in figurative than in real grandeur or elevation. Every one must 
have observed the delightful effect of a number of thoughts or sen- 
timents artfully disposed like an ascending series, and making im- 
pressions deeper and. deeper : such disposition of members in a pe- 
riod is termed a climax. 

Within certain hmits, grandeur and sublimity produce their 
strongest effects, which lessen by excess as well as by defect This 
is remarkable in grandeur and sublimity taken in their proper sense : 
the grandest emotion that can be raised by a visible object, is where 
the object can be taken in at one view ; if so inmiense as not to be 
comprehended but in parts, it tends rather to distract than satisfy 
the mind :* in like manner, the strongest emotion produced by ele- 
vation, is where the object is seen distinctly ; a greater elevation 
lessens in appearance the object, until it vanishes out of sight with 
its pleasant emotion. The same is equally remarkable in %urative 
grandeur and elevation, which shall be handled together, because, 
as observed above, they are scarce distinguishable. Sentiments may 
be so strained as to become obscure, or to exceed the capacity of the 
human mind : against such license of imagination, every good 
writer will be upon his guard ; and therefore it is of greater im- 
portance to observe, that even the true sublime mav be carried be- 
yond that pitch which produces the highest entertainment. We are 
undoubtedly susceptible of a greater elevation than can be inspired 



* It is jastly observed by Addison, that periiaps a man would have been 
more astonished with the majestic air that appeared in one of Lysippus's 
Btatues of Alexander, though no bigger than the life, than he might have been 
with Mount Athos, nad it been cut into the figure of the hero, according to 
the proposal of Phidias, with a river in one hand, and a city in the other. — 
Spectator, No. 415. 

220. How snpeHorlty of rank is expressed in Africa and Japan. — Bale in painting as to 
size of flgares.— Th» resemblance in foiling between real and figarative grandeor, iUna- 
trated by Addlaon. 
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by human actaons, the most heroic and magnanimous : witness what 
we feel fiom Milton's description of superior beings; yet every man 
must be sensible of a more constant and sweet elevation, when the 
history of his own species is the subject : he enjoys an elevation 
equal to that of the greatest hero, of an Alexander or a Cesar, of a 
Brutus or an Epaminondas ; he accompanies these heroes in their 
sublimest sentiments and most hazardous exploits, with a magna- 
nimity equal to theirs ; and finds it no stretch, to preserve the same 
tone of mind, for hours together, without sinking. The ease is not 
the same in describing the actions or qualities of superior beings : 
the reader's imagination cannot keep pace with that of the poet ; 
the mind, unable to support itself in a strained elevation, &lls as if 
from a height ; and the fall is immoderate, like the elevation : where 
that effect is not felt, it must be prevented by some obscurity in the 
conception, which frequently attends the description of unknown 
objects. Hence the St. Francises, St. Dominies, and other tutelary 
saints, among the Boman Catholics. A mind unable to raise itself 
to the Supreme Being, self-existent and eternal, or to support itself 
in a strained elevation, finds itself more at ease in using the inter- 
cession of some saint whose piety and penances while on earth are 
supposed to have made him a favorite in heaven. 

222. A strained elevation is attended with another inconvenience, 
that the author is apt to fall suddenly as well as the reader : because it 
IS not a little difficult to descend sweetly and easily frx>m such ele- 
vation to the ordinary tone of the subject The following passage 
IS a ^^ illustration of that observation : 

Ssepe etiam immensnm coelo venit airmen aqnamm, 

£t foedam glomerant teinpestatem imbribus atria 

Conlect«e ex alto nnbes. Knit arduas eether, 

Et pluvia ingenti sata Iseta boumquo labores 

Biluit. Inplentur fassse, et cava flumina crescunt 

Cum Bonita, fervetq^ne fretis spirantibua seqaor. 

Ipse Pater, media nimborum in nocte, corruscft 

Fulmina molitur dextra. Quo maxima motu 

Terra tremit : fu^^re ferse ! et mortalia corda 

Per gentes humihs stravit pavor. lUe flagranti 

Aut Atho, aut Rodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 

Dejicit : ingeminant amtri^ et densiesvmua imber,— Vvrg, Georg, 1.1, 

In the description of a storm, to figure Jupiter throwing down huge 
mountains with his thunderbolts, is hyperbolicallv sublime, if I may 
use the expression : the tone of mind produced by that image is so 
distant from the tone produced by a thick shower of rain, that the 
sudden transition must be unpleasant. 

Objects of sight that are not remarkably great or high, scarce 
raise any emotion of grandeur or of sublimity : and the same holds 
in other objects ; for we often find the mind roused and animated, 

221. Climax.— Grandeur and sublimity prodnce their greatest effects only within certain 
Umits.— Sentiments may be strained too far.—Elevation inspired by the actions of super* 
hnnan beings, compared with tliat inspired by our own species. 
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without being earned to that height. This difference may be dis- 
cerned in many sorts of music, as well as in some musical instru- 
ments: a kettle-drum rouses, and a hautboy is animating; but nei- 
ther of them inspires an emotion of sublimity : revenge animates the 
mind in a considerable degree ; but I think it never produceth an 
emotion that can be termed grand or sublime ; and I shall have 
occasion afterwards to observe, that no disagreeable passion ever has 
that effect. I am willing to put this to the test, by placing before 
my reader a most spirited picture of revenge : it is a speech of An- 
tony wailing over the body of Caesar : 

Woe to the hand that ehed this costly blood ! 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 

(Which like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue,) 

A curse shall light upon the kind of men ; 

Domestic fury, and nerce civil strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 



That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
— - - - .- . - . Qf^ 

eedi 
An^ Csesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, 



Their infants quarter' d by the hands of war. 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds, 
nd Cse 



With Aii by his side come hot from hell. 
Shall in these confineSj with a monarch's voice, 
Cry, Havoc! and let slip the dogs of war. 

JuliuB GcBSOTy Act IIL So. 4. 

223. No desire is more general than to be exalted and honored : 
and upon that account chiefly are we ambitious of power, riches, titles, 
fame, which would suddenly lose their relish, did they not raise us 
above others, and command submission and deference ; and it may 
be thought that our attachment to things grand and lofty proceeds 
from their connection with our favorite passion. This connection 
has undoubtedly an effect : but that the preference given to things 
grand and lofty must have deeper root in human nature, will appear 
from considering, that many bestow their time upon low and tiifling 
amusements, without having the least tincture of this favorite pas- 
sion ; yet these very persons talk the same language with the rest of 
mankind, and prefer the more elevated pleasures : they acknowledge 
a more refined taste, and are ashamed of their own as low and grov- 
elling. This sentiment, constant and universal, must be the work 
of nature ; and it plainly indicates an original attachment in human 
nature to every object that elevates the mind : some men may have 
a greater relish for an object not of the highest rank ; but they are 
conscious of the preference given by mankind in general to things 
grand and sublime : and they are sensible that their peculiar taste 
ought to yield to the general taste. 

d22. Inconvenience of a Btrained elevation. No disagreeable passion raises an emotion 
of sublimity. Revenge does not— Speech of Antony. 

228. The desire to be honored. Its effects.— The preference of the boman mind ibr 
things grand and lofty. 
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224. What is said above su^ests a capital rule for reaching the 
sublime in such works of art as are susceptible of it : and that is, to 
present those parts or circumstances only which make the greatest 
figure, keeping out of view every thing low or trivial ; for the mind, 
elevated by an important object, caunot, without reluctanoeii be forced 
down to bestow any share of its attention upon trifles. Such judi- 
cious selection of capital circumstances, is by an eminent critic styled 
grandeur of manner (Spectator, No. il 5). In none of the fine arts is 
there so great scope for that rule as in poetry ; which, by that meaoa, 
enjoys a remarkable power of bestowing upon objects and events an 
air of grandeur : when we are spectators, every minute object presents 
itself in its order : but, in describing at second hand, these are laid 
aside, and the capital objects are brought close together. A judi- 
cious taste in thus selecting the most interesting incidents, to give 
them a united force, accounts for a fact that may appear surprising; 
which is, that we are more moved by a spirited narrative at second 
hand, than by being spectators of the event itself^ in all its circum- 
stances. 

Longinus exemplifies the foregoing rule by a comparison of two 
passages (Chapter viii. of the Sublime). The first, from Aristsua, 
is thus translated : 

Ye powers, what madness I how on ships so frail 
(Tremendous thought !) can thoaj^htless mortals sail? 
For stormy seas they quit the pleasing plain, 
Plant woods in waves, and dwell amidst the main. 
Far o'er the deep (a trackless path) they go, 
And wander oceans in pursuit of woe. 
No ease their hearts, no rest their eyes can find, 
On heaven their looks, and on the waves their mind, 
Sank are their spirits, while their arms they rear, 
And gods are wearied with their fruitless prayer. 

The other, from Homer, I shall give in Pope's translation : 

Burst as a wave that from the cloud impends, 
And swell'd with tempests on the ship descends. 
White are the decks with foam : the winds aloud 
Howl o'er the masts, and sin^ through every shroud. 
Pale, trembling, tired, the sailors freeze witn feara. 
And instant death on every wave appears. 

In the latter passage, the most striking circumstances are selected to 
fill the mind with terror and astonishment. The former is a collec- 
tion of minute and low circumstances, which scatter the thought, 
and make no impression : it is at the same time full of verbal anti- 
theses and low conceit, extremely improper in a scene of distress. 
But this last observation belongs to another head. 

The following description of a battle is remarkably sublime, by 
collecting together in the fewest words, those circumstances which 
make the greatest figure. 

Like Autumn's dark storms pouring from two echoing hills, towards each 
©ther approached the heroes ; as two durk streams from high rocks meet and 
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roar on the plain, loud, roiif h, and dark in battle, meet Locluip and InisfaiA 
Chief mixes his strokes with chief, and man with man : steel sounds on steely 
and helmets are cleft on high : blood bursts and smokes around ; strings mur- 
mur on the polished yew : darts rush along the sky : spears fall like sparks of 
ilame that gild the stormy face of night. 

As the noise of the troubled ocean when roll the waves on high, as the last 
peal of Uiandering heaven, such is the noise of battle. Though Oormac's hnn* 
dred bards were there, feeble were the voice of a hondred bards to send the 
deaths to future times ; for many were the deaths of the heroes, and wide 
ponied the blood of the valiant. — Fingal, 

The following passage in the 4th book of the Iliad is a description 
of a battle, wonderfully ardent. " When now gathered on either 
side, the hosts plunged together in fight ; shield is harshly laid to 
shield; spears crash on the brazen coi-slets; bossy buckler with 
buckler meets ; loud tumult rages over all ; groans are mixed with 
boasts of men ; the slain and slayer join in noise ; the earth is l9oating 
round with blood. As when two rushing streams from two moun- 
tains come roaring down, and throw together their rapid waters 
below, they roar along the gulfy yale : the startled shepherd hears 
the sound, as he stalks o'er the distant hills : so, as they mixed in 
fight, from both armies clamor with loud terror arose." But such 
general descriptions are not frequent in Homer. Even his single 
combats are rare. The fifth book is the longest account of a battle 
that is in the Iliad ; and yet contains nothing but a long catalogue 
of chiefs killing chiefe, not in single combat neither, but at a distance, 
with an arrow or a javelin ; and these chiefs named for the first time 
and the last. The same scene i^ continued through a great part of 
the sixth book. There is at tlie same time a minute description of 
every wound, which for accuracy may do honor to an anatomist, 
but in an epic poem is tiresome and fatiguing. There is no relief 
from horrid languor but the beautiful Greek language and melody 
of Homer's versification. 

226. In the twenty-first book of the Odyssey, there is a passage 
which deviates widely from the rule above laid down : it concerns 
that part of the history of Penelope and her suitors, in which she is 
made to declare in favor of him who should prove the most dexterous 
in shooting with the bow of Ulysses : 

Now gently winding up the fair ascent 
By many an easy step, the matron went : 
Then o'er the pavement glides with grace divine, 
(With polished oak the level pavements shine ;) 
The folding gates a dazzling light displav-d. 
With pomp of various architrave o'erlay'd. 
The bolt, obedient to the silken string, 
Forsakes the staple as she pulls the ring ; 
The wards respondent to the key turn'd round ; 
The bars fall back ; the flying valves resound. 
Loud as a bull makes hilland valley ring; 
So roar'd the lock when it released the spring. 

224 Bale for reaching the sublime In works of art Scope for this rule in poetry. — Ef^ 
fbet of a spirited narration. Example from Ffngal : from the IUmL 
285. Violation of the rale above given. In the Odyssey. 
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She moves majestio throngli the wealthy room, 
Where treasured ^rments cast a rich perfume ; 
There from the oolomn where aloft it hung, 
JKeachM, in its splendid ease, the bow anstrang 

226. This rule is also applicable to other fine ails. In painting 
it is established, that the principal figure must be put in the strongest 
light ; that the beauty of attitude consists in placing the nobler parts 
most in view, and in suppressing the smaller parts as much as pos- 
sible ; that the folds of the drapery must be few and large; that 
fore-shortenings are bad, because they make the parts appear little ; 
and that the muscles ought to be kept as entire as possible, without 
being divided into small sections. Every one at present subscribes 
to that rule as applied to gardening, in opposition to parterres split 
into a thousand small parts in the stiffest regularity of figure. The 
most eminent architects have governed themselves by the same rule 
in all their works. 

227. Another rule chiefly regards the sublime, though it is ap- 
plicable to every sort of literary performance intended for amuse- 
ment ; and that is to avoid as much as possible abstract and gen- 
eral terms. Such terms, similar to mathematical signs, are contrived 
to express our thoughts in a concise manner ; but images, which 
are the life of poetry, cannot be raised in any perfection but by in- 
troducing particular objects. General terms that comprehend a 
number of individuals, must be excepted from that rule : our kin- 
dred, our clan, our country, and words of the like import, though 
they scarce raise any image, have, however, a wonderfiil power over 
our passions : the greatness of the complex object overbalances the 
obscurity of the image. (See chap, xxii.) 

228. Grandeur being an extremely vivid emotion, is not readily 
produced in perfection but by reiterated impressions. The efiect of 
a single impression can be but momentary ; and if one feel sudden- 
ly somewhat like a swelling or exaltation of mind, the emotion 
vanisheth as soon as felt. Single thoughts or sentiments, I know, 
are often cited as examples of the sublime ; but their effect is far 
inferior to that of a grand subject displayed in its capital parts. I 
shall give a few examples, that the reader may judge for himself. 
In the famous action of Thermopylae, where Leonidas, the Spartan 
king, with his chosen band fighting for their country, were cut oflf 
to the last man, a saying is reported of Dieneces, one of the band, 
which, expressing cheerful and undisturbed bravery, is well entitled 

' to the first place in examples of that kind. Respecting the number 
of their enemies, it was observed, that the arrows shot by such a 
multitude would intercept the light of the sun. So much the 
better, says he, for we shall then fight in the shade. (Herodotus^ 
Book vii.) 



226. Grandeur of manner illustrated in painting and gardentuf. 
22T. Abstract and general terms An excoptlon. 
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Somerset. Ah ! Warwick, Warwick, wert thou as we are, 
We might recover all our loss again. 
The Queen from France hath brought a puissant power, 
Even now we heard the news. Ah ! couldst thou fly I 

Warwick, Why, then I would not fly. 

lUrd Pa/rt^ Benry VL Act V. So. 8. 

Such a sentiment from a man expiring of his wounds, is truly heroic, 
and must elevate the mind to the greatest height that can be done 
by a single expression : it will not suflfer in a comparison with the 
famous sentiment Qv^il mourut of Corneille : the latter is a senti- 
ment of indignation merely, the former of firm and cheerful courage. 
To cite in opposition many a sublime passage enriched with the 
finest images, and dressed in the most nervous expressions, would 
scarce be fair : I shall produce but one instance, from Shakspeare, 
which sets a few objects before the eye without much pomp of lan- 
guage ; it operates its effect by representing these objects in a climax, 
raising the mind higher and higher till it feel the emotion of gi-andeur 
in perfection : 

The doud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great fflobe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, &c. 

The clcrud-capp^d towers produce an elevating emotion, heightened 
by the gorgeous palaces ; and the mind is canied still higher and 
higher by the images that follow. Successive images making thus 
deeper and deeper impressions, must elevate more than any single 
image can do. 

229. As, on the one hand, no means directly applied have more 
influence to raise the mind than grandeur and sublimity ; so, on the 
other, no means indirectly applied have more influence to sink and 
depress it ; for in a state of elevation, the artful introduction of an 
humbling object, makes the fall great in proportion to the elevation. 
Of this observation Shakspeare gives a beautiful example in the 
passage last quoted : 

The cloud-cappM towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a rack behind. Ten^Mtij Act IV. So. 4. 

The elevation of the mind in the former part of this beautiful pas- 
sage, makes the fall great in proportion, when the most humbling 
of all images is introduced, that of an utter dissolution of the earth 
and its inhabitants. The mind, when warmed, is more susceptible 
of impressions than in a cool state ; and a depressing or melancholy 
object listened to, makes the strougest impression when it reaches 
the mind in its highest state of elevation or cheerfulness. 

But an humbling image is not always necessary to produce that 

S28. Orandour produced by reiterated impressions.— Effect of a grand sul^eot displafad 
tn Iti capital parts.— The saying of Dieneces.— Example of climax from Shakspeare^ 
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elSe^ : a remark is made above, that in describing superior beings, 
the reader's imagination, unable to support itself in a strained eleva- 
tion, falls often as from a height, and sinks even below its ordinary 
tone. The following instance comes luckily in view ; for a better 
cannot be given: ''God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light." Longinus quotes this passage from Moses as a shining ex- 
ample of the sublime ; and it is scarce possible, in fewer words, to 
convey so clear an image of the infinite power of the Deity ; but 
then it belongs to the present subject to remark that the emotion of 
sublimity raised by this image is but momentary; and that the 
mind, unable to support itself in an elevation so much above nature, 
immediately sinks down into humility and veneration for a being so 
&r exalted above grovelling mortals. Every one is acquainted with 
a dispute about that passage between two French cntics (Boileau 
and Huet), the one positively affirming it to be sublime, the other 
as positively denying. What I have remarked shows that both of 
them have readied the truth, but neither of them the whole truth : 
the primary effect of the passage is undoubtedly an emotion of 
grandeur ; which so tax justifies Boileau ; but then every one must 
be sensible, that the emotion is merely a flash which, vanishing in- * 
stantaneously, gives way to humility and veneration. That indirect 
effect of sublimity justifies Huet, who, being a man of true piety, 
and probably not much carried by imagination, felt the humbling 
passion more sensibly than his antagonist did. And, laying aside 
difference of charad;er, Huet^s opinion may, I think, be defended as 
the more solid ; because in such images, the depressing emotions are 
the more sensibly felt, and have the longer endurance. 

230. The straining an elevated subject beyond due bounds, is a 
vice not so frequent as to require the correction of criticism. But 
(alse sublime is a rock that writers of more fire than judgment 
commonly split on ; and, therefore, a collection of examples may be 
c^ use as a beacon to future adventurers. One species of &lse sub- 
lime, known by the name of bamhast, is common among writers of 
a mean genius : it is a serious endeavor, by strained description, to 
raise a low or familiar subject above its rank ; which, instead of 
being sublime, becomes ridiculous. I am extremely sensible how 
jHTone. the mind is, in some animating passions, to magnify its objects 
beyond natural bounds ; but such hyperbolical description has its 
hmits, and, when carried beyond the impulse of the propensity, it 
degenerates into burlesque. Take the following examples : 

S^amu. ^Great and high 

The world knows only two, that's Rome and I. 
My roof receives me not; 'tis air I tread, 
. And at each step I feel my advanced head 

Knock out a star in heaven. — S^an/ut^ Ben Jonton^ Act V. 

929. The effeet of Intrnduclnig; an hotnbling object when the mind Is In a state of elevatloD. 
The reader's Imagination unable long to sustain Itself in a strained elevation, Wla.--Remaffts 
on the imasttfo "Lot there be light,* &c Dispute upon It between Bullcau and Huet 

7 
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A writer who has no natural elevation of mind, deviates readily 
into bombast ; he strains above his natural powers, and the violent 
effort carries him beyond the bounds of propriety. Boileau ex- 
presses this happily : 

L'antre k peur de ramper, il se perd dans la nne. 
The same author, Ben Jonson, abounds in the bombast : 



-The mother, 



Th* expnlsed Apicata, finds them there ; 

Whom when she saw lie spread on the degrees, 

After a world of fury on herself, 

Tearing her hair, defacing of her face^ • 

Beating her breasts and womb, kneeling amazed, ! 

Crying to heaven, then to them ; at last * 

Her drowned voice ffot up above her woes ; 

And with such black ana bitter execrations, 

As might affriffht the gods, and force the sun 

Bun backward to the east; nay, make the old 

Deformed chaos rise again t' overwhelm 

Them (ns and all the world), she fills the air, 

Upbr^ds the heavens with their partial dooms, 

Defies their tyrannous powers, and demands 

What she and those poor innocents have transgress'd, 

That they must suffer saoh a share in vengeance. 

ISe^awuSy Act V. So. last. 

I am sorry to observe that the following bombast stuff dropt from 
Uie pen of Dryden : 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move, 
Anffels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 

And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise. 

231. Another species of false subhme is still more faulty than 

bombast ; and that is, to force elevation by introducing imaginary 

beings without preserving any propriety in their actions, as if it 

were lawful to ascribe every extravagance and inconsistence to 

beings of the poet's creation. No writers are more licentious iu 

that article than Jonson and Dryden : 

Methinks I see Death and the Furies waiting 
What we will do, and all the heaven at leisure 
For the great 8j)ectacle. Draw then your swords : 
And if our destiny envy our virtue 
The honor of the day, yet let us care 
To sell ourselves at such a price as may 
Undo the world to buy us, and make Fate, 
While she tempts ours, to fear her own estate. 

GatUi/My Act V. 

The Furies stood on hill 

Circling the place, and trembled to see men 

Do more than they ; whilst Pietv left the field. 

Grieved for that siae that in so bad a cause 

They knew not what a crime their valor was. 

The sun stood still, and was^ behind the cloud 

The battle made, seen sweatmg to drive up 

His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward. 

boiuliML Examples from Ben Jouson ; fhiin Dryden. 
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An actor on the stage may be guilty of bombast as well as an 
author in his closet ; a certain manner of acting, which is grand 
when supported by dignity in the sentiment and force in the ex- 
pression, is ridiculous where the sentiment is mean, and the expres- 
sion fiat. 

232. This chapter shall be closed with some observations. When 
the sublime is carried to its due height, and circumscribed within 
proper bounds, it enchants the mind, and raises the most dehghtful 
of all emotions : the reader, engrossed by a sublime object, feels 
himself raised as it were to a higher rank. Considering that effect^ 
it is not wonderful that the history of conquerors and heroes should 
he universally the favorite entertainment And this fairly accounts 
for what I once erroneously suspected to be a wrong bias <Miginally 
in human nature ; which is, that the grossest acts of oppression and 
injustice scarce blemish the character of a great conqueror : we, 
nevertheless, warmly espouse his interest, accompany him in his 
exploits, and are anxious for his success : the splendor and enthu- 
siasm of the hero, transfused into the readers, elevate their minds 
far above the rules of justice, and render them in a great measure 
insensible of the wrongs that are committed : 

For in thoBe days might only shall be admired, 

And valor an heroic virtue c^ll'd ; 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 

Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 

Manslaughter, shall be hela the highest pitch 

Of human glory, and for glory done 

Of triumph, to be styled great conquerors. 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and sons of gods. 

Destroyers rightlier caiPd, and plagues of men. 

Thus fame shall be achieved, renown on earth. 

And what most merits fame in silence hid. IfiUon, B. xL 

The irregular influence of grandeur reaches also to other mat- 
ters : however good, honest, or useful a man may be, he is not so 
much respected as is one of a more elevated character, though of 
less integrity ; nor do the misfortunes of the former affect us so 
much as those of the latter. And I add, because it cannot be dis- 
guised, that the remorse which attends breach of engagement, is in 
a great measure proportioned to the figure that the injured person 
makes : the vows and protestations of lovers are an illustrious, ex- 
ample ; for these commonly are little regarded when made^ to 
women of inferior rank. 

281. False sablime in Introdnciog imaginary beings. Examples from Jonsoa and 
Ihydon. — ^Bombast in an actor. 

232. Closing observations. —Why the history of conqnerors and heroes fascinates; why 
Uieir crimes are palliated. Milton quoted.— Tlie irregular Influence of tlie sentiment of 
g;randenr in other instances. 
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MOTION AND FORCE. 



233. That motion is agreeable to the eye without relation to 
purpose or design, may appear from the amusement it gives to in- 
fants : juvenile exercises are relished chiefly on that account 

If a body in motion be agreeable, one will be apt to conclude 
that at rest it must be disagreeable ; but we learn from experience, 
that this would be a rash conclusion. Rest is one of those circum- 
stances that are neither agreeable nor disagreeable, being viewed 
with perfect indifferency. And happy is it for mankind to have the 
matter so ordered : if rest were agreeable, it would disincline us to 
motion, by which all things are performed : if it were disagreeable, 
it would be a source of perpetual uneasiness ; for the bulk of the 
things we see, appear to be at rest. A similar instance of designing 
wisdom I have had occasion to explain, in opposing grandeur to 
littleness, and elevation to lowness of place. (See chapter iv.) 
Even in the simplest matters, the finger of God is conspicuous : 
the happy adjustment of the internal nature of man to his external 
circumstances, displayed in the instances here given, is indeed 
admirable. 

234. Motion is agreeable in all its varieties of quickness and 
slowness ; but motion long continued admits some exceptions. 
That degree of continued motion which corresponds to the natural 
course of our perceptions is the most agreeable. The quickest mo- 
tion is for an instant delightful ; but soon appears to be too rapid : 
it becomes painful by forcibly accelerating the course of our per- 
ceptions, slow continued motion becomes disagreeable from an 
opposite cause, that it retards the natural course of our perceptions. 
(See chapter ix.) 

There are other varieties in motion, besides quickness and slow- 
ness, that make it more or less agreeable : regular motion is pre- 
ferred before What is irregular ; witness the motion of the planets 
in orbits nearly circular : the motion of the comets in orbits less 
regular, is less agreeable. 

Motion uniformly accelerated, resembling an ascending series of 
numbers, is more agreeable than when uniformly retarded : motion 
upward is agreeable, by tendency to elevation. What then shall 
we say of downward motion regularly accelerated by the force of 

288. Motion in itself agroeabl&^Best, a matter of indlfforeuce.— Advantage of ~ tliia 
arranipement 
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gravity, compared with upward motion regularly retarded by the 
same force 1 Which of these is the most agreeable ? This question 
is not easily solved. 

Motion in a straight line is agreeable ; but we prefer undulating 
motion, as of waves, of a flame, of a ship un<jer sail : such motion 
is more free, and also more natui'al. Hence the beauty of a ser- 
pentine river. 

The easy and sliding motion of a fluid, from the lubricity of its 
parts, is agreeable upon that account ; but the agreeableness chiefly 
depends upon the following circumstance, that the motion is per- 
ceived, not as of one body, but as of an endless number moving 
together with order and regularity. Poets, stnick with that beauty, 
draw more images from fluids in motion than from solids. 

Force is of two kinds ; one quiescent, and one exerted in motion. 
The former, dead weight for exampl^^ must be laid aside ; for a 
body at rest is not, by that circums^^ince, either agreeable or disa- 
greeable. Moving force only is my province ; and, though it is 
not separable from motion, yet by the power of abstraction, either 
of them may be cousidered independent of the other. Both of 
them are agreeable, because both of them include activity. It is 
agreeable to see a thing move: to see it rnqved, as when it ia 
dragged or pushed along, is neither agreeable nor disagie cable, 
more than when at rest. It is agreeable to see a thing exert force ; 
but it makes not the thing either agreeable or disagreeable to see 
force exerted upon it. 

Though motion and force are each of them agreeable, the im 
pressions they make are different. This difference, clearly felt, is 
not easily described. All we can say is, that the emotion raised by 
a moving body, resembling its cause, is felt as if the mind were 
carried along : the emotion raised by force exerted, resembling also 
its cause, is felt as if force were exerted within the mind. 

To illustrate that difference, I give the following examples. It 
has been explained why smoke ascending in a calm day, suppose 
from a cottage in a wood, is an agreeable object (chapter i.) ; so 
remarkably agreeable, that landscape-painters introduce it upon all 
occasions. The ascent being natural, and without effort, is pleasant 
in a calm state of mind : it resembles a gently-flowing river, but is 
more agreeable, because ascent is more to our taste than descent. 
A fire-work, or a jet cPeau, rouses the mind more ; because the 
beauty of force visibly exerted is superadded to that of upward 
motion. To a man reclining indolently upon a bank of flowers, 
ascending smoke in a still morning is chaiining ; but a flre-work, 
or SLJet (Teau, rouses him from that supine posture, and puts him in 
motion. 

A jet (Teau makes an impression distinguishable from that of a 
waterfall Downward motion being natural and without effort, 
tends rather to quiet the mind than to rouse it: upward motion, on 
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the c«>ntrary, overcoming the resistance of gravity, makes an impres- 
sion of a great effort, and thereby rouses and enlivens the mind. 

235. The public games of the Greeks and Romans, which gave 
so much entertainment to the spectators, consisted chiefly in exerting 
force, wresthng, leaping, throwing great stones, and such-like trials 
of strength. When great force is exerted, the eftbrt felt internally 
is animating. The effort may be such as in some measure to over- 
power the mind : thus the explosion of gunpowder, the violence of -: 
torrent, the weight of a mountain, and the crush of an earthquake, 
create astonishment rather than pleasure. 

No quality nor circumstance contributes more to grandeur than 
force, especially when exerted by sensible beings, I cannot make 
the observation more evident than by the following quotations : 

Him the almighty power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from tn' ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy th' Omnipotent to arms. 

Paradise Last. Book i. 



- Now storming fury rose, 



And clamor such as heard m heaven till now 

Was never ; arms on armor clashing bray'd 

Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots raged ; dire was the noise 

Of conflict; overhead the dismal hiss 

Of fiery darts in flaminff volleys flew, 

And flying, vaulted either host with fire. 

So under fiery cone together rush'd 

Both battles main, vnlJi ruinous assault • 

And inextinguishable rage ; all heaven 

Besounded ; and had earth been then, all earth 

Had to her centre shook. Jbid, Book ¥!• 

They ended parle, and both addressed for fight 
Unspeakable ; for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth conspicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to such height 
Of godlike power? for likest gods they seemM, 
Stood they or moved, in stature, motion, arms, 
Fit to decide the empire of great Heaven. 
Now waved their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles : two broad suns their shields 
Blazed opposite, while Expectation stood 
In horror : from each hand with speed retired. 
Where erst was thickest fight, th' angelic throng. 
And left large field, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion ; sucli as, to set forth 
Great things by small, if Nature's concord broke, 
Among the constellations war were sprung, 

234. Motion rapid and slow. Regular and irregular. Uniformly accelerated, and nnl- 
formly retarded. In a straight line, and undulating.— Fluids in motion.— Force ; quiescent 
and in motion.— Motion and fo-ce make different impressions on the mind.— Ascent of 
smoke from a cottage in a wood.— A fire- work or jet cCeau. The latter in its effect dis- 
tinguished from a waterfall 

285. Force exerted at Roman and Grecian games.— Forces that overpower th« mind.— 
Force exerted by intelligent beings.— Quotations^ 
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Two planets, roshing from aspect malign 

Of fiercest opposrion, in mid sky 

Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound. 

Ibid, Bock yL 

236. We shall next consider the effect of motion and force in 
conjunction. In contemplating the planetary system, what strikes 
us the most, is the spherical figures of the planets, and their regular 
motions; the conception we have of their activity and enormous 
bulk being more obscure : the beauty accordingly of that system 
raises a more lively emotion than its grandeur. But if we could 
comprehend the whole system at one view, the activity and irresistible 
force of these immense bodies would fill us with amazement : nature 
cannot furnish another scene so grand. 

Motion and force, agreeable in themselves, are also agreeable by 
their utility when employed as means to accomplish some beneficial 
end. Hence the superior beauty of some machines, where force and 
motion concur to perform the work of numberless hands. Hence 
the beautiful motions, firm and regular, of a horse trained for war : 
every single step is the fittest that can be for obtaining the purposed 
end. But the grace of motion is visible chiefly in man, not only for 
the reasons mentioned, but because every gesture is significant The 
power, however, of agreeable motion is not a common talent : every 
limb of the human body has an agreeable and disagreeable motion ; 
some motions being extremely graceful, others plain and vulgar; 
some expressing dignity, others meanness. But the pleasure here, 
arising, not singly from the beauty of motion, but from indicating 
character and sentiment, belongs to different chapters. (Chapters zi* 
and XV.) 

I should conclude with the final cause of the relish we have for 
motion and force, were it not so evident as to require no explanation. 
We are placed here in such circumstances as to make industry essen- 
tial to our well-being ; for without industry the plainest necessaries 
of life are not obtained. When our situation, therefore, in this 
world requires activity and a constant exertion of motion and force, 
Providence indulgently provides for our welfare by making these 
agreeable to us : it would be a gross imperfection in our nature to 
make any thing disagreeable that we depend on for existence ; and 
even indifference would slacken greatly that degree of activity which 
is indispensable. 

286. Tke effect of motion and force conjoined. The planetarf iystem.— MoUon and 
force also agreeable Arom Uielr ntility.— Beauty of some machines.— Motion of the war- 
horse.— ^race of motion in man. Isot a common talent— Final cause of our relish for 
motion and fbrce 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOVSLTT, AND THE UNEXPECTED AFPEAF;ANCS OT OBJECTS. 

237. Of all the circumstances tliat raise emotioDs, not excepting 
beauty, nor even greatness, novelty hath the most powerful influence. 
A new object produceth instantaneously an emotion termed toonder^ 
which totally occupies the mind, and for a time excludes all other 
objects. Conversation among the vulgar never is more interesting 
than when it turns upon strange objects and extraordinary events^ 
Men tear themselves from their native country in search of things 
nure and new; and^ novelty converts into a pleasure, the fatigues and 
even perils of travelliug. To what cause shall we ascribe these sin- 
gular appearances ? To curiosity undoubtedly, a principle implanted 
in human nature for a purpose extremely beneficia], that of acquiring 
knowledge ; and the emotion of wonder, raised by new and strange 
objects, inflames our curiosity to know more of them. This emotion 
is different from admiration : novelty, wherever found, whether in a 
quality or action, is the cause of wonder ; admiration is directed to 
the person who petforms any thing wonder^l. 

During infancy, every new object is probably the occasion oi 
wonder, in some degree ; because, during infancy, every object at 
first sight is strange as well as new : but as objects are rendered 
familiar by custom, we cease by degrees to wonder at new appear- 
ances, if they have any resemblance to what we are acquainted with • 
for a thing must be singular as well as new, to raise our wonder. 
To save multiplying words, I would be understood to comprehend 
both circumstances when I hereafter talk of novelty. 

238. In an ordinary train of perceptions, where one thing intro- 
duces another, not a single object makes its appearance unexpect- 
edly (see chap, i.) : the mind, thus prepared for the reception of its 
objects, admits them one after another without perturbation. But 
when a thing breaks in unexpectedly, and without the preparation 
of any connection, it raises an emotion, known by the name of 
surprise. That emotion may be produced by the most familiar 
object, as when one unexpectedly meets a friend who was reported 
to be dead ; or a man in high life lately a beggar. On the other 
hand, a new object, however strange, will not produce the emotion, 
if the spectator be prepared for the sight : an elephant in India will 
not surprise a traveller who goes to see one ; and yet its novelty will 
raise his wonder : an Indian in Lidtain would be much surprised to 

287. Emotion excited br a new object Conversntion that most interests the vulgar. — 
Motive for travelling. — Curiosity beneficial.— Wonder »pd wlminition distingaisbed. — 
Wonder in infancy; in advancing yenrs. 
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stumble upon an elephant feeding at large in the open fields : but 
the creature itself to which he was accustomed, would not raise his 
wonder. 

Surprise thus in several respects differs from wonder : unexpect- 
edness is the cause of the former emotion ; novelty is the cause <^ 
the latter. Nor differ they less in their nature and circumstanoeSy 
as will be explained by and by. With relation to one circumstance 
they perfectly agree ; which is, the shortness of their duration : the 
instantaneous production of these emotions in perfection may contri- 
bute to that effect, in conformity to a general law. That things soon 
decay which soon come to perfection : the violence of the emotions 
may also contribute ; for an ardent emotion, which is not susceptible 
of increase, cannot have a long course. But their short duration is 
occasioned chiefly by that of their causes : we are soon reconciled to 
an object, however unexpected ; and novelty soon degenerates into 
&miliarity. 

239. ^Vhether these emotions be pleasant or painful, is not a clear 
point. It may appear strange, that our own feelings and their capital 
qualities should afford any matter for a doubt : but when we are 
engiossed by any emotion, there is no place for speculation ; and 
when sufficiently calm for speculation, it is not easy to recall the 
emotion with accuracy. New objects are sometimes terrible, some- 
times delightful : the terror which a tiger inspires is greatest at first, 
and- wears off gradually by femiliarity : on the other hand, even 
women will acknowledge that it is novelty which pleases the most 
in a new fashion. It would be rash, however, to conclude that 
wonder is in itself neither pleasant nor painful, but that it assumes 
either quality according to circumstances. An object, it is true, that 
hath a threatening appearance, adds to our terror by its novelty : 
but from that experiment it doth not follow that novelty is in itself 
disagreeable ; for it is perfectly consistent that we be delighted with 
an object in one view, and terrified with it in another : a river in 
flood, swelling over its banks, is a grand and delightful object ; and 
yet it may produce no small degree of fear when we attempt to cross 
it : courage and magnanimity are agreeable ; and yet, when we view 
these qualities in an enemy, they serve to increase our terror. In 
the same manner, novelty may produce two effects clearly distin- 
guishable from each other : it may, directly and in itself, be agree- 
able ; and it may have an opposite effect indirectly, which is, to in- 
spire terror : for when a new object appears in any degree dangerous, 
our ignorance of its powers and qualities affords ampe scope for the 
imagination to dress it in the most frightful colors. The first sight 
of a lion, for example, may at the same instant produce two opposite 
feelings, — the pleasant emotion of wonder, and the painful passion 

88S. Emotion of iurprtee, how it ftrises. How it dlftert from wonder, In Its naturo and 
cireamstances. 

•7* 
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of terror : the novelty of the object produces the former direcUj, 
and contributes to the latter indirectly. Thus, when the subject is 
analyzed, we find that the power which novelty hath indirectly to 
inflame terror, is perfectly consistent with its being in every circum- 
stance agreeable. The matter may be put in the clearest light by 
adding l£e following circumstances : — ^If a lion be first seen from a 
place of safety, the spectacle is altogether agreeable, without the 
least mixture of terror. I^ again, the first sight puts us within reach 
of that dangerous animal, our terror may be so great as quite to ex- 
clude any sense of novelty. But this fact proves not that wonder is 
painful : it proves only that wonder may be excluded by a more 
poweiful passion. Every man may be made certain, from his own 
experience, that wonder raised by a new object which is inoffensive 
is always pleasant ; and with respect to ofiensive objects, it appears 
from the foregoing deduction, that the same must hold as long aa 
the spectator can attend to the novelty. 

240. Whether surprise be in itself pleasant or painful, is a ques- 
tion no less intricate than the former. It is certain that surprise in- 
flames our joy when unexpectedly we meet with an old friend, and 
our terror when we stumble upon any thing noxious. To clear that 
question, the first thing to be remarked is, that in some instances an 
unexpected object overpowers the mind, so as to produce a moment- 
ary stupefaction : where the object is dangerous, or appears so, the 
sudden alarm it gives, without preparation, is apt totally to unhinge 
the mind, and for a moment to suspend all its faculties, even thought 
itself;^ in which state a man is quite helpless, and, if he move at 
all, is as like to run upon the danger as from it Surprise carried 
to such a height cannot be either pleasant or painful ; because the 
mind, during such a momentary stupe&ction, is in a good measure, 
if not totally, insensible. 

If we then inquire for the character of this emoticoi, it must be 
where the unexpected object or event produceth less violent effects. 
When a man meets a friend unexpectedly, he is said to be agreeably 
surprised ; and when he meets an enemy unexpectedly, he is said to 
be disagreeably surprised. It appears, then, that the sole effect of 
surprise is to swell Uie emotion raised by the object. And that effect 
can be cleaiLy explained: a tide of connected perceptions glide 
gently into the mind, and produce no perturbation ; but an object 
brealang in unexpectedly, sounds an alarm, rouses the mind out of 
its calm state, and directs its whole attention to the object, which, 
if agreeable, becomes doubly so. Several circumstances concur to 
produce that effect : on the one hand, the a^tation of the mind, 

* Hence the Latin names for surprise, torpor^ anvmi st^wpor, 

289. New objects sometimes terrible-Hsometlmes agreeable: yet novelty not In itself 
diflagreeable. Novelty may prodaoe two effects— an agreeable one direetly, a dlaagreeiible 
one Indirectly. 
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and its keen attention, prepare it in the most effectual manner for 
receiving a deep impreseion : on the other hand, the object, hj its 
sudden and unforeseen appearance, makes an impression, not grad- 
ually, as expected objects do, but as at one stroke with its whole 
fcM'ce. The circumstances are precisely similar where the object is 
in itself disagreeable.* 

241. The pleasure of novelty is easily distinguished from that o^ 
variety : to produce the latter, a plurality of objects is necessary; the 
former arises from a circumstance found in a single object Again, 
where objects, whether coexistent or in succession, are sufficiently 
diversified, the pleasure of variety is complete, though every single 
object of the train be ^miliar ; but the pleasure of novelty, directly 
opposite to familiarity, requires no diversification. 

There are different degrees of* novelty, and its effects are in pro- 
portion. The lowest degree is found in objects surveyed a second 
time after a long interval ; and that in this case an object takes on 
some appearance of novelty, is certain firom experience : a large 
building of many parts variously adorned, or an extensive field em- 
bellished with trees, lakes, temples, statues, and other ornaments, 
will appear new oUtener than once : the memory of an object so 
complex is soon lost, of its parts at least, or of their arrangement 
But esperience teaches, that even without any decay of remembrance, 
absence alone will give an air of novelty to a once £unihar object ; 
which is not surprising, because familiarity wears off gradually by 
absence : thus a person with whom we have been intimate, return- 
ing after a long interval, appears like a new acquaintance. And dis- 
tance of place contributes to this appearance, no less than distance 
of time : a friend, for example, after a short absence in a remote 
country, has the same air of novelty as if he had returned after a 
longer interval fi'om a place near home : the mind foims a connec- 
tion between him and the remote country, and bestows upon him 

* What Marshal Saxe terms U ecetir humam is no other than fear occa- 
sioned by surprise. It is owing to that cause that an ambush is ffenerally so 
destructive : intelli^nce of it beforehand renders it harmless. Tlie Marshal 
gives from Caesar's Commentaries two examples of what he calls le caur humain, - 
At the sieffe of Amiens bv the Gauls, Caesar came up with his army, which did 
not exceea 7000 men, ana began to intrench himself in such hurry, that the 
barbarians, judging him to be afraid, attacked his intrenchraents with great 
spirit. Dunng the time they were filling up the ditch, he issued out with his 
cohorts ; and, oy attacking them unexpectealy, struck a panic that made them 
fly with precipitation, not a single man offering to make a stand. At the siege 
of Alesia, the Gauls^ infinitely sujjerior in number, attacked the Bom an lines 
of ciroumvallation, m order to raise the siege. Ceesar ordered a body of his 
men to march out silently, and to attack them on the one flank, while he with 
another body did the same on the other flank. The surprise of being attacked, 
when they expected a defence only, put the Gauls into disorder, and gave an 
easy victory to Caesar. 



240. Whether sarprlse be pleasant or painftil: (1) ""^hen it produces violent i 
(2) when effects are less viofeni Why sorprlM has the effect of swelling the emottoa 
taised by the otjeot. 
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the singularity of the objects he has seen. For the same reason, 
when two things, equally new and singular, are presented, the spec- 
tator balances between thera ; but when told that one of them is 
the product of a distant quarter of the world, he no longer hesi- 
tates, but clings to it as the more singular. Hence the preference 
given to foreign luxuries, and to foreign curiosities, which appear 
rare in proportion to their original distance. 

242. The next degree of novelty, mounting upward, is found in 
objects of which we have some information at second hand ; for 
description, though it contribute to familiarity, cannot altogether re- 
move the appearance of novelty when the object itself is pre- 
sented : the first sight of a lion occasions some wonder after a 
thorough acquaintance with the correctest pictures and statues oi 
that animal. 

A new object that bears some distant resemUance to a known 
species, is an instance of a third degree of novelty : a strong re- 
semblance among individuals of the same species, prevents almost 
entirely the effect of novelty, unless distance of place or 8(Mne other 
circumstance concur ; but where the resemblance is faint, some de- 
gree of wonder is felt, and the emotion rises in proportion to the 
Sdntness of the resemblance. 

The highest degree of wonder ariseth from unknown objects that 
have no analogy to any species we are acquainted with. Shak- 
speare, in a simile, introduces that species of novelty : 

As glorious to the sight 
As 18 a winded messenger from heayen 
Unto the white up-turned wond'ring eye 
Of mortals, that mil back to gaze on him 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom ot the air. 

Borneo and JvUeL 

One example of that species of novelty deserves peculiar atten- 
tion ; and that is, when an object, altogether new, is seen by one 
person only, and but once. These circumstances heighten re- 
markably the emotion : the singularity of the spectator concurs 
with the singularity of the object^ to iiiflame wonder to its highest 
pitch. 

243. In explaining the effects of novelty, the place a being oc- 
cupies in the scale of existence, is a circumstance that must not be 
omitted. Novelty in the individuals of a low class is perceived 
with indifference, or with a very slight emotion : thus a pebble, how 
ever singular in its appearance, scarce moves our wonder. The 
emotion rises with the rank of the object ; and, other circumstances 

841. Pleasnre of novdtj distlngnisbed from that of yariety.— Different degrees ol 
novelty and their effects. The lowest degree.— Objects eurveyed a second time alter a 
long interval 

S42. The next higher degree of novelty ; the next ; the highest ^Simile from Shak* 
' Bl— A species of novelty demanding pecaliar attention. 
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being equal, is strongest in the h%hest order of existence : a strange 
insect affects ns more than a strange vegetable ; and a strange qnad- 
ruped more than a strange insect 

However nataral novelty may be, it is a matter of experience, 
that those who relish it the most are careful to conceal its influence. 
Love of novelty it is true prevails in children, in idlers^ and in men 
of shallow iindeistanding ; and yet, after all, why should one be 
ashamed of indulging a natund propensity? A distinction will 
afford a satisfactory answer. No man is ashamed of curiosity when 
it is indulged in order to acquire knowledge. But to prefer any 
thing merely because it is new, shows a mean taste, which one 
ought to be ashamed of: vanity is commonly at the bottom, which 
leads those who are deficient in taste to prefer things odd, rare, or 
singular, in order to distinguish themselves from oSiers. And in 
facty that appetite, as above mentioned, reigns chiefly among persons 
of a mean taste, who are ignorant of refin^ and elegant pleasures. 

244. One final cause of wonder, hinted above, is, that this emo- 
tion is intended to stimulate our curiosity. Another, somewhat 
different, is^ to prepare the mind for receiving deep impressions of 
new objects. An acquaintance with the various things that may 
affect us, and with their properties, is essential to our well-being : 
nor will a sli^t or superficial acquaintance be sufficient; they 
ought to be so deeply engraved on the mind, as to be ready for 
use upon every occasion. Now, in order to make a deep impres- 
sion, it is wisely contrived, that things should be introduced to our 
acquaintance with a certain pomp and solemnity productive of a 
vivid emotion. When the impression is once fairly made, the emo- 
tion of novelty, being no longer necessary, vanisheth almost instan- 
taneously ; never to return, unless where the impression happens 
to be obliterated by length of time or other means ; in which 
case the second introduction hath nearly the same solemnity with 
the first. 

Designing wisdom is nowhere more legible than in this part of 
♦he human frame. If new objects did not affect us in a very peculiar 
manner, their impressions would be so slight as scarce to be of any 
*ise in life : on the other hand, did objects continue to affect us 
deeply as at first, the mind would be totally engrossed with them, 
and have no room left either for action or reflection. 

The final cause of surprise is still more evident than of novel^ 
Self-love makes us vigilantly attentive to self-preservation ; but self- 
love, which operates by means of reason and reflection, and impels 
not the mind to any particular object or from it, is a principle too 
cool for a sudden emergency : an object breaking in unexpectedly, 
affords no time for deliberation ; and, in that case, the agitation of 

S4& Bmotton of wonder risM with the renk of Its object— Why and when ere men 
lAemed of corioeity. 
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surprise comes in seasonably to rouse self-love into action : surprise 
gives the alarm; aod, if tbere be any appearance of danger, our 
whole force is instantly summoned up to shun or to prevent it 



CHAPTER VII. 

BISIBLE OBJECTS. 



245. Such is the nature of man, that his powers and faculties are 
soon blunted by exercise. The returns of sleep, suspending all ac- 
tivity, are not alone sufficient to preserve him in vigor ; during his 
waking hours, amusement by intervals is requisite to unbend his 
mind from serious occupation. To that end, nature hath kindly 
made a provision of many objects, which may be distinguished by the 
epithet of risible, because they raise in us a peculiar emotion ex- 
pressed externally by laughter: that emotion is pleasant ; and, being 
also mirthful, it most successfully imbends the mind and recruits the 
spirits. Imagination contributes a part by multiplying such objects 
without end. 

Ludicrous is a general term, signifying, as may appear from its 
derivation, what is playsome, sportive, or jocular. Ludicrous, there- 
fore, seems the genus, of which risible is a species, limited as above 
to what makes us laugh. 

246. However easy it may be, concerning any particular object, 
to say whether it be risible or not, it seems difficult, if at all prac- 
ticable, to establish any general character by which objects of that 
kind may be distinguished from others. Nor is that a singular case ; 
for, upon a review, we find the same difficulty in most of the articlea 
already handled. There is nothing more easy, viewing a particular 
object, than to pronounce that it is beautiful or ugly, grand or little ; 
but were we to attempt general rules for ranging objects under dif- 
ferent classes, according to these qualities, we should be much 
gravelled. A separate cause increases the difficulty of distinguishing 
risible objects by a general character : all men are not equally a? 
fected by risible objects, nor the same man at all times ; for, in high 
spirits, a thing will make him laugh outright, which scarce provokes 
a smile in a grave mood. Risible objects, however, are circumscribed 
within certain limits which I shall suggest, without pretending to 
accuracy. And, in the first place, I observe that no object is risible 
but what appears slight, Httle, or trivial ; for we laugh at nothing 

244. Final causes of wonder.— -Designing wisdom here shown.— Final cause of surprise. 

245. The use of risible objectsu How n^ultiplied.— Lodicrous and risible otoeota Wiii^ 
foished. 
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that is of importance to our own interest or to that of others. A 
real distress raises pity and therefore cannot be risible ; but a sli^t 
or imaginary distress, which moves not pity, is risible. The adven- 
ture of the fulling-miHs in Don Quixote, is extremely risible ; so is 
the scene where Sancho, in a dark night, tumbling into a pit, and, 
attaching himself to the side by hand and foot, hangs there in terri- 
ble dismay till the morning, when he discovers himself to be within 
a foot of the bottom. A nose remarkably long or short, is risible ; 
but to want it altogether, far from provo^ng laughter, raises horror 
in the spectator. Secondly, With respect to works both of nature 
and of art, none of them are risible but what are out of rule, some 
remarkable defect or excess ; a very long visage, for example, or a 
very short one. Hence nothing just, proper, decent^ beautdiil, pro- 
portioned, or grand, is risible. 

247. Even from this slight sketch it will readily be conjectured 
that the emotion raised by a risible object is of a nature so singular 
as scarce to find place while the mind is occupied with any other 
passion or emotion ; and the conjecture is venfied by experience, for 
we scarce ever find that emotion blended with any other. One 
emotion I must except; and that is, contempt raised by certain im- 
proprieties : every improper act inspires us with some degree of 
contempt for the author ; and if an improper act be at the same time 
risible to provoke laughter, of which blunders and absurdities are 
noted instances, the two emotions of contempt and of laughter unite 
intimately in the mind, and produce externally what is termed a 
laugh of derision or of scorn. Hence objects that cause laughter 
may be distinguished into two kinds ; they are either risible or ridic- 
ulous, A risible object is mirthful only ; a ridiculous object is both 
mirthful and contemptible. The first raises an emotion of laughter 
that is altogether pleasant ; the pleasant emotion of laughter raised 
by the other, is blended with the painful emotion of contempt, and 
the mixed emotion is termed the emotion of ridicule. The pain a 
ridiculous object gives me is resented and punished by a laugh of 
.derision. A risible object, on the other hand, gives me no pain ; it is 
altogether pleasant by a certain sort of titiliation, which is expressed 
externally by mirthful laughter. Ridicule will be more folly ex- 
plained afterwards ; the present chapter is appropriated to the other 
emotion. 

Risible objects are so common, and so well understood, that it is 
unnecessary to consume paper or time upon them. Take the few 
following examples : 

FaUtaff. I do rerr.ember him at Clement's inn, like a nwiii made after supper 
of a cheese-paring. When he was naked, he was for all the world like a forked 
radish, with a bead fantastically carved upon it with a knife. 

Second Part, Henry IV, Act III. Sc. 6. 

S4A. Wbjr difficult to dlstinguiBh risible objects bym general character.— Two limits as- 
ilgned to risible objects.— Don Quixote.— A nose.— When are works both of nstare and 
irtrislblaf 
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The foregoing is of disproportion. The following examples are 

of slight or imaginary misfortunes : 

FdUtc^, Go fetch me a quart of sack ; put a toast in 't. Have I lived to be 
carried m a basket, like a barrow of butcher's offal, and to be thrown into the 
Thames I Well, if I be served such another trick, I'll have mv brains ta'eu out 
and butter'd and give them to a dog for a new-year's gift. The rogues slided 
me into the river with as little remorse as they would have drown'd a bitch's 
blind puppies, fifteen i' th' litter : and vou may know by my size that I have 
a kind of alacrity in sinking: if the bottom were as deep as hell, I should 
down. I had been drown'd, but that the shore was shelvy and shallow ; a 
death that I abhor: for the water swells a man ; and what a thing should I 
have been when I had been swell'd ? I should have been a mountain of mum- 
my. Merry Wives of Windsor^ Act III. Sc. 15. 

FaUtaff, Nay, you shall hear. Master Brook, what I have suffered to bring 
this woman to evil for ^our good. Being thus crammed in the basket, a couple 
of Ford's knaves, his hinds, were called forth by their mistress, to carry me in 
the name of foul clothes to Datchet-lane. They took me on their shoulders, 
met the jealous knave their master in the door, who asked them once or twice 
what they had in their basket. I (quaked for fear, lest the lunatic knave would 
have searched it ; but Fate, ordainmg he should be a cuckold, held his hand. 
Well, on went he for a search, and away went I for foul clothes. But mark 
the sequel, Master Brook. I tiuifered the pangs of three egregious deaths ; 
first, an intolerable fright, to be detected by a jealous rotten bell-wether; 
next, to be compassed like a good bilbo, in the circumference of a peck, hilt to 
point, heel to head ; and then to be stopped in, like a strong distillation, with 
stinking clothes that fretted in their own grease. Think of that, a man of my 
kidney ; think of that, that am as subject to heat as butter ; a man of contin • 
aal dissolution and thaw ; it was a miracle to 'scape suffocation. And in the 
height of this bath, when I was more than half stewed in grease, like a Dutch 
dish, to be thrown into the Thames, and cooled glowing hot, in that surge, 
like a horse-shoe; think of that; hissing hot; think of that. Master Brook. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Act III. So. 17. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

BESSMBLANOB AND DISSIMILITUDE. 

248. Hayino discussed those quaUties and circumstances of single 
objects that seem peculiarly connected with criticism, we proceed, 
according to the method proposed in the chapter of beauty, to th« 
relations of objects, beginning with the relations of resemblance and 
dissimilitude. 

The connection that man hath with the beings around him, re- 
quires some acquaintance with their nature, their powers, and their 
qualities, for regulating his conduct For acquiring a branch of 
knowledge so essential to our well-being, motives alone of reason 
and interest are not sufficient : nature hath providently superadded 
curiosity, a vigorous propensity, which never is at rest. This pro- 

S47. Emotion raised by risible objecto not blended with other emotions ; except what ?— 
Two kinds of objects causing laughter.— Define emotion excited by a risible oqjeot ; by a 
ridicuhiu one. Examples from Shaktspeare. 
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pensity attaches us to every new object (see chapter vi.) ; and in- 
cites us to compare objects, in order to discover their differences and 
resemblances. 

Besemblance among objects of the same kind, and dissimilitude 
among objects of difierent kinds, are too obvious and £uniliar to 
gratify our curiosity in any degree : its gratification lies in discover- 
ing differences among things where resemblance prevails, and re- 
semblances where difference prevails. Thus a difference in individ- 
uals of tl^ same kind of plants or animals is deemed a discovery ; 
while the many particulars in which they agree are neglected : and 
in different kinds, any resemblance is greedily remarked, without at- 
tending to the many particulars in which they differ. 

249. A comparison, however, may be too &r stretched. When 
differences or resemblances are carried beyond certain bounds, they 
appear slight and trivial ; and for that reason will not be relished 
by a man of taste : yet such propensity is there to gratify passion, 
cariosity in particular, that even among good writers we &id many 
comparisons too slight to afford satisfaction. Hence the frequent 
instances among logicians of distinctions without any solid differ- 
ence; and hence the frequent instances among poets and orators, of 
Hmiles without any just resemblance. Shakspeare, with uncommon 
humor, ric^cules such disposition to simile-making, by putting in the 
mouth of a weak man a reaemUance that wiU lUurtrate the point 
before us : 

FhtdUn. I think it is in Macedon where Alexander is pom : I teU yon. Cap- 
tain, if yon look in the maps of the orld, I warrant that yon sail find, in the 
compariaons between Macedon and Monmouth, that the situations, look you, 
is both alike. There is a river in Macedon, there is also moreover a river in 
Monmouth : it is called Wye at Monmouth, but it is out of my prains what is 
the name of the othe^ river : but it is all one, *tis as like as my fingers to my 
fingers, and there is salmons in both. Ifyou mark Alexander's life well, Harry 
of Monmouth's life is come after it indifferent well ; for there is figures in all 
things. Alexander, God knows, and ;^oa know, in his m^es, and his furies, 
and his wraths, and his cholars, and his moods, and his displeasures, and his 
indignations ; and also beinff a little intoxicates in his prains,. did, in his ales 
and his angers, look you, kill his pest friend Clytus. 

Gower, Our king is not like him in that ; he never killed any of his fViends. 

Fl/udlen, It is not well done, mark you now, to take the tides out of my 
mouth, ere it is made and finished. I speak but in figures, and comparisons 
of it: as Alexander killed his friend Clvtus^ beinff in his ales and hirt cups; so 
also Harry Monmouth, being in his right wits and his good jndffments, turned 
away the fat knight with tne great belly doublet; he was full of jests, and 
gypes, and knaveries, and nu>cks : I have forgot his name. 

G(ncer, Sir John Falstaff. 

FlueUm, That is he : I tell you there is good men porn at Monmouth. 

King Hewry V. Act IV. So. 18. 

260. Instruction, no doubt, is the chief end of comparison ; but 
that it is not the only end will be evident from considering, that a 

248. What Tolations of objects to be considered.— What provision Is made for seearlng 
onr acquaiotaoca with sarroundlng objects?— Why does curiosity Incite ns to compare ob- 
jects?— Where does curiosity prompt us to look for differences and reeomblancesf 

249. A comparison may be stretcned too far. Example. 
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comparison may be employed with success to put a subject in a 
strong point of view. A lively idea is formed of a man's courage, 
by likening it to that of a lion ; and eloquence is exalted in our im- 
agination, by comparing it to a river overflowing its banks, and in- 
volving all in its impetuous course. The same effect is produced by 
contrast : a man in prosperity becomes more sensible of his happi- 
ness by opposing his condition to that of a person in want of bread. 
Thu«) comparison is subservient to poetry as well as to philosophy : 
and, with respect to both, the foregoing observation holds equally, 
that resemblance among objects of the same kind, and dissimilitude 
among objects of different kinds, have no effect : such a comparison 
neither tends to gratify our curiosity, nor to set the objects compared 
in a stronger light : two apartments in a palace, similar in shape, 
size, and tiirniture, make separately as good a figure as when com- 
pared ; and the same observation is applicable to two similar copart- 
ments in a garden : on the other hand, oppose a regular building to 
a fall of water, or a good picture to a towering hill, or even a little 
dog to a large horse, and the contrast will produce no effect. But 
a resemblance between objects of different kinds, and a difference 
between objects of the same kind, have remarkably an enlivening 
effect. The poets, such of them as have a just taste, draw all their 
similes from things that in the main differ widely from the principal 
subject ; and they never attempt the contrast but where the things 
have a common genus and a resemblance in the capital circum- 
stances : place together a large and a small sized animal of the same 
species, the one will appear greater, the other less, than when viewed 
separately: when we oppose beauty to deformity, each makes a 
greater f^ure by the comparison. We compare the dress of differ- 
ent nations with curiosity, but without surpnse ; because they have 
no such resemblance in the capital parts as to please us by contrast- 
ing the smaller parts. But a new cut of a sleeve or of a pocket en- 
chants by its novelty, and in opposition to the former fashion, raises 
some degree of surprise. 

261. That resemblance and dissimilitude have an enlivening effect 
upon objects of sight, is made sufficiently evident ; and that they 
have the same effect upon objects of the other senses, is also certain. 
Nor is that law confined to the external senses ; for characters con- 
trasted make a greater figure by the opposition : lago, in the tragedy 
of Othello^ says. 

He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly. 

The character of a fop, and of a rough warrior, are nowhere more 
successfully contrasted than in Shakspeare : 

250. The chief end of comparison: what other end f—How do we convey a strong idea 
tf a man's courage : of a man^s clogaenco ?— Besemblance among objects of the same kin^ 
tnd dissimilitude among objects of a different kind. The converse of thisw 
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HiiUfwr, My liege, I did deny no priaonen ; 

Bat I remember, when the fight waa done, 

When I was dry with rage, and extreme toU, 

BreathleiA and faint, leaning upon my sword. 

Came there a certain lord, neat trimly dresa'o. 

Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new-reap*d, 

ShowM like a stabbie-land at harveet-home. 

He was perfamed like ft miUiner ; 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his noee ; — and still he smiled, and talk'd : 

And as the soldiers bare dead bodies by, 

He calPd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome oorse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility 1 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He questioned me : amon^ the rest, demanded 

My prisoners, in your Majesty's behalf. 

I then all smarting with my wound, being gallM 

To be so pester' d with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief, and my impatience, 

Answered neglectingly, I know not what : 

He should, or should not ; for he made me mad. 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds ; (God save the murk I) 

And telling me, the sov'reignest thing on earth 

Was parmacity, for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was^ 

This villainous saltpetre should be digffM 

Out of the bowels of the harmless eartn, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroy'd 

80 cowardly; and but for these vile guns 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

First PaH Henry IV, Act I. So. 4. 

Passions and emotions are also inflamed by comparison. A man of 
high rank humbles the bystanders, even to annihilate them in their 
own opinion : Caesar, beholding the statue of Alexander, was greatly 
mollified, that now at the age of thirty-two when Alexander died^ 
he had not performed one memorable action. 

252. Our opinions also are much influenced by comparison. A 
man whose opulence exceeds the ordinary standard, is reputed richer 
than he is in reality ; and wisdom or weakness, if at all remarkable 
in an individual, is generally carried beyond the truth. 

The opinion a man forms of his present distress is heightened by 

contrasting it with his former happiness. 

Could I forget 

What I have been, I might the better bear 

What I am destined to. I'm not the first 

That have been wretched : but to think how much 

I have been happier. SovJOierf^. I. 

The distress of a long journey makes even an indifferent inn 
agreeable ; and in travelling, when the road is good, and the horse- 
man well covered, a bad day may be agreeable by making him 
sensible how snug he is. 

951. Cbaraetera contrasted make a greater figure by the oppositloii. Ezamplaa.— Pm> 
•ions and emotk ma inflamed by comptfison.— -(^eear beholding AJezandor*a atatue. 
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The same effect is equally remarkable when a man opposes his 
condition to that of others. A ship tossed about in a storm, makes 
the spectator reflect upon his own ease and security, and puts these 
in the strongest light A man in grief cannot bear mirth ; it gi^es 
him a more lively notion of his unhappiness, and of course makes 
him more unhappy. Satan contemplating the beauties of the ter- 
restrial paradise, has the following exclamation : 

With what delight oould I have walked thee round, 

If I could I'oy in au^ht, sweet interchange 

Of hill and valley, nvers, woods, and plains, 

Now land, now sea, and shores with forest crowned. 

Bocks, dens, and caves 1 but I in none of these 

Find place or refuge ; and the more I see 

Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 

Torment within tne, as from the hateful siege 

Of contraries : all good to me becomes 

Bane, and in heaven much worse would be my state. 

Paradise Lost, Book IX. 1. 114. 

Gaunt. All places that the eye of heaven visits, 
Are to the wise man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus : 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
Think not the King did banish thee ; 
But thou the King. Woe doth the heavier sit, 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go say, I sent thee forth to purchase honor ; 
And not, the King exiled thee. Or suppose, 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 
And thou art flyinsr to a fresher clime. 
Look what thy som holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that wajr thou go'st, not whence thou comest. 
Suppose the singing birds, musicians; 
The grass whereon thou tread'st, the presence-floor ; 
The lowers, fair ladies ; and thy steps, no more 
Than a delightful measure, or a dance. 
For snarling Sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks it, and sets it light. 

Bolinghrohe, Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of Appetite, 
By bare imi^ination or a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December snow. 
By thinking on fantastic summer^s heat? 
Oh, no 1 the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 

King Jiichard II. Act I. So. 6. 

253. The appearance of danger gives sometimes pleasure, some- 
times pain. A timorous person upon the battlements of a high 
tower, is seized with fear, which even the consciousness of security 
cannot dissipate. But upon one of a firm head, this situation has a 
contrary effect ; the appearance of danger heightens, by opposition, 
the consciousness of security, and consequently, the satisfaction that 
arises from security: here the feeling resembles that above men- 
tioned, occasioned by a ship laboring in a storm. 



252. Opinions inflaenced by comparison. — Opinion of the wealth of^ a rich man, &<^— 
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Puradiae.— Quotation Arom Richard II. 
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The effect of magnifying or lessening objects by means of oom- 
parison is so familiar, that no philosopher has thought of searching 
for a cause. The obscurity ci the object may possibly have con- 
tributed to their silence ; but luckily, we discover the cause to be a 
principle unfolded above, which is the influence of passion over our 
i^inions. (Chapter ii. part v.) 

254. We have had occasion to see many illostrious eflfocts of that 
singular power of passion ; and that the magnifpng or diminishing 
objects by means of comparison proceeds from Uie same cause, will 
evidently appear by reflecting in what manner a spectat<v is aflected 
when a very large animal is for the first time placed beside a very 
small one of the same species. The first thing that strikes the mind 
is the difference between the two animals, whidi is so great as to 
occasion surprise; and this, like other emotions, magnifying its 
object, makes us conceive the difference to be the greatest that can 
be : we see, or seem to see, the one animal extrenaely little, and the 
other extremely large. The emotion of surprise arising from any 
unusual resemblance, serves equally to explain why at first view we 
are apt to think such resemblance more entire than it is in reality. 
And it must not escape observati<»i, that the drcumstanoes of more 
and less, which are the proper subjects of comparison, raise a per- 
ception so indistinct and vague as to fiicilitate the effect described : 
we have no mental standard of great and little, nor of the several 
degrees of any attribute ; and the mind thus unrestrained, is naturally 
disposed to indulge its sm'prise to the utmost extent 

255. To explain the influence of comparison upon the mind, by 
a familiar example : take a piece of paper, or of linen tolerably 
white, and compare it with a pure white of the same kind : the 
judgment we formed of the first object is instantly varied ; and the 
surprise occasioned by finding it less white than was thought, pro- 
duceth a hasty conviction that it is much less white than it is in 
reality : withdrawing now the pure white, and putting in its place 
a deep black, the surprise occasioned by that new circumstance car- 
ries us to the other extreme, and makes us conceive the object first 
mentioned to be a pure white : and thus experience compels us to 
acknowledge that our emotions have an influence even upon our 
eyesight This experiment leads to a general observation, That 
whatever is found more strange or beautiful than was expected, is 
judged to be more strange or beautiful than it is in reality. Hence 
a common artifice, to depreciate beforehand what we wish to make 
a figure in the opinion of others. 

256. The comparisons employed by poets and orators are of the 

258. Appearance of danger. 

254 The effect of magnifying or lessening objects by comparison, explained.— Effect ot 
seeing, for the first time, a very large animal placed be»id» a very imall one of the lam* 
•peotefl. — ^Tbe emotion of sarpriae arising from anj unusual resemblance. 

9&6. Influonee of eomp«riM>ii on the mind illusurated.'-General obaenratlon; oominoii 
•rttflca 
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kind last mentioned ; for it is always a known object that is to be 
magnified or lessened. The former is effected by likening it to some 
grand object^ or by contrasting it with one of an opposite character. 
To effectuate the latter, the method must be reversed : the object 
must be contrasted with something superior to it, or likened to 
something inferior. The whole effect is produced upon the principal 
oljeot, which by that means is elevated above its rank, or depressed 
below it 

In accounting for the effects that any unusual resemblance or 
dissimilitude hath upon the mind, no cause has been mentioned but 
surprise; and to prevent confusion, it was proper to discuss that 
cause first But surprise is not the only cause of tiie effect described : 
another concurs which operates perhaps not less powerfully, namely, 
a principle in human nature that lies still in obscurity, not having 
been unfolded by any writer, though its effects are extensive ; and 
as it is not distinguished by a proper name, the reader must be satis- 
fied with the following description. Every man who studies himself 
or others, must be sensible of a tendency or propensity in the mind, 
to c<Hnplete every work that is begun, and to carry things to their 
full perfection. There is little oppc»rtunity to display that propensity 
upon natural operations, which are seldom left imperfect ; but in 
the operations of art, it hath great scope : it impels us to p^«evere 
in our own work, and to wish for the completion of what another is 
doing : we feel a sensible pleasures when the work is brought to per- 
fection ; and our pain is no less sensible when we are disappointed. 
Hence our uneasiness, when an interesting story is broke off in the 
middle, when a piece of music ends wimout a dose, or when a 
building or garden is left unfinished. The same propensity operates 
in making collections, such as the whole works good and bad of 
any author. A certain person attempted to collect prints of all the 
coital paintings, and succeeded except as to a tew. La Bruyere 
remarks, that an anxious search was made for these ; not for their 
value, but to complete the set.* 

267. The final cause of the propensity is an additional proof of 
its existence : human works are of no significancy till they be com- 
pleted; and reason is not always a sufficient counterbalance to 
indolence : some principle over and above is necessary, to excite 
our industry, and to prevent our stopping short in the middle of the 



* The examples above given, are of things that can be carried to an end or 
conclusion. But the same uneasiness is perceptible with respect to things that 
admit not an}r conclusion : witness a series that has no end, commonly called 
an in^niU teriea. The mind moving along such a series, begins soon to fee. 
an uneasiness, which becomes more and more sensible, in continuing its pro- 
gress without hope of an end. 



866. How poets and orators magnifjra known object; how thej depress it^Sarprlae, 
act tlia only oaaae of the effisct which any unusual resemblance or disslmiiitada hta upon 
Um luiud.— Another oauae dcsorib«d. — Groat scopo in operations of art. Examplea 
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We need not lose time to deiicribe the oo-operation of the fore- 
going propensity with surprise, in producing tlra ^ect that follows 
any unasual resemblance or dissimilitude. Surprise first operates, 
and carries our opinion of the resemblance or ctiasimilitude beyond 
truth. The propensity we have been describing carries us still 
&rther ; for it forces upon the mind a conviction that the resem- 
blance or dissimilitude is complete. We need no better illustration, 
than the resemblance that is &ncied in aome pebbles to a tzee or an 
insect ; which resemblance, however fiunt in reality, is conceived to 
be wonderfully perfect The tendency to ccnnplete a resemUance 
acting jointly with surprise, carries the mind sometimes ao fiir, as 
even to presume upon Mure events. In the Greek tragedy entitled 
Phineides, those unhappy wom^ seeing the place where it was in- 
tended they should be slain, cried out with anguish, *^ They now 
saw their cruel destiny had condemned them to die in that place, 
being the same where they had been exposed in their infimcy." 
{Aristatle, Poet cap. IT.) 

The propensity to advance every thing to its perfection, not only 
co-operates with surprise to deceive the mind, but of itself is able to 
produce that effect Of this we see many instances where there is 
no place for surprise ; and the first I shall give is oi resemblance. 
Unumgnodque eodem modo diswlviiur quo cUligcUum est, is a maxim 
in the Roman law that has no foundation in truth ; for tying and 
loosing, building and demolishing, are acts opposite to each other, 
and are performed by opposite means : but when these acts are 
connected by their relation to the same subject, their ccmnection 
leads us to imagine a sort of resemblance between them, which by 
the foregoing propensity is conceived to be as complete as possible. 
The next instance shall be of contrast. Addison observes, " That 
the palest features look *he most agreeable in white ; that a face 
which is overflushed rtppears to advantage in the deepest scarlet ; 
and that a dark complexion is not a little alleviated by a black 
hood." (Spectator, No. 265.) The foregoing propensity serves to 
account for these appearances ; to make which evident one of the 
cases shall suffice. A complexion, however dark, never approaches 
to black : when these colors appear together, their opposition strikes 
us : and the propensity we have to complete the opposition makes 
the darkness of complexion vanish out of sight 

^6B, The operation of this propensity, even where there is no 
groand for surprise, is not confined to opinion or conviction : so 
powerfdl it is, as to make us sometimes proceed to action, in order 
to complete a resemblance or dissimilitude. If this appear obscure, 
it- will be made clear by the following instances. Upon Avhat prin- 
ciple is the lex talionis founded, other than to make the punishment 

26T. Final cause of this tendency of mind.— Its eo-oi>erftt1<m with snrprlie to deceive 
the mind.— The same effect without the aid of surprise.— Maxim of Roman law.— luitooo« 
of contrast i^veu by Addison. 
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resemble the mischief? Reason dictates, that there ought to be a 
conformity or resemblance between a crime and its punishment ; 
and the foregoing propensity impels us to make the resemblance as 
complete as possible. Titus Livius, under the influence of that pro- 
pensity, accounts for a certain punishment by a resemblance between 
It and the crime, too subtile for common apprehension. Treating of 
Mettus Fuffetius, the Alban general, who, for treacheiy to the 
Romans his alliesi, was sentenc^ to be torn in pieces by horses, he 
puts the following speech in the mouth of Tullus Hostilius, who 
decreed the punishment ^Mette Fuffeti, inquit, si ipse discere 
posses fidem ac foedera servare, vivo tibi ea disciplina a me adhibita 
esset. Nunc, quoniam tuum insanabile ingenium est, at tu tuo 
supplicio doce humanum genus, ea sancta credere, quae a te violata 
sunt. Ut igitur paulo ante animum inter Fidenatem Romanamque rem 
ancipitem gessisti, ita jam corpus passim distrahendum dabis.'' (Lib. 
i. sect. 28.)* By the same influence, the sentence is oUben executed 
upon the very spot where the crime was committed. In the Electra 
of Sophocles, E^stheus is dragged from the theatre into an inner 
room of the supposed palace, to sufler death where he murdered 
Agamemnon. Shakspeare, whose knowledge of nature is no less 
profound than extensive, has not overlooked this propensity : 

OtJteUo. Get me some poison, lago, this night ; I'll not expostulate with her, 
lest her body and her beauty unprovide my mind agaiii ; this niffht. lago. 

loffo. Do it not with poison ; strangle her in bed, even in the bea she hath 
contaminated. 

Othello, Good, good : The justice of it pleases : very sood. 

mheUOf Act IV. So. 5. 

Warwick. From off the gates of York fetch down the head. 
Tour Cither's head, which Clifford placed there. 
Instead whereof let his supply the room. 
Measure for measure must oe answered. 

Third Part of Senry VL Act II. So. ». 

Persons in their last moments are generally seized with an anxiety 
to be buried with their relations. In the Amynta of Tasso, the lover, 
hearing that his mistress was torn to pieces by a wol^ expresses a 
desire to die the same death. (Act iv. Sc. 2.) 

259. Upon the subject in general I have two remarks to add. 
The first concerns resemblance, which, when too entire, hath no 
effect, however different in kind the things compared may be. The 

* [" Mettus Fuffetius, if you were capable of learning to preserve ftith, and 
a rcgq|d to treaties, I should suffer you to live and supply you with instruc- 
tions ; but your disposition is incurable. Let your punishment, then, teach 
mankind to consider those things as sacred which you have dared to violate. 
As. therefore, yon lately kept your mind divided between the interests of the 
Fidenatians and of the Ronians*, so shall you now have your body divided and 
torn in pieces." — BaJcer^» Livy, B. i. sec. 28.] 

958. This propensity often prompts to action ; to complete a resemblance or disaimlli- 
tade.— Panlshment or Mettos Fuffetius.— Cose of Bgistheus; words of Othello : ttf 
Warwick. 
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remai'k is applicable to works of art only ; for natural objects of 
di^rent kinds have scarce ever an entire resemblance. To give an 
example in a work of ait, marble is a sort of matter very differont 
from what composes an animal ; and marble cut into a human 
figure produces great pleasure by the resemblance ; but, if a marble 
statue be colored like a picture, the resemblance is so entire, as at a 
distance to make the statue appear a person : we discover the mis- 
take when we approach ; and no other emotion is raised, but sur- 
prise occasioned by the deception. The figure still appears a real 
person, rather than an imitation ; and we must use reflection to 
correct the mistake. This cannot happen in a picture ; for the re- 
semblance can never be so entire as to disguise the imitation. 

The other remark relates to contrast Emotions make the great- 
est figure when contrasted in succession ; but the succession ought 
neither to be rapid, nor immoderately slow : if too slow, the efi'ect 
of contrast becomes faint by the distance of the emotions ; and if 
rapid, no single emotion has room to expand itself to its fiill size, 
but is stifled, as it were, in the birth, by a succeeding emotion. The 
funeral oration of the Bishop of Meaux, upon the Duchess of Or- 
leans, is a perfect hodge-podge of cheerful and melancholy repre- 
sentations, following each other in the quickest succession. Opposite 
emotions are best felt in succession ; but each emotion separately 
should be raised to its due pitch, before another be introduced. 

260. What is above laid down will enable us to determine a very 
important question concerning emotions raised by the fine arts 
namely. Whether ought similar emotions to succeed each other, or 
dissimilar ? The emotions raised by the fine arts are for the most 
part too nearly related to make a figure by resemblance ; and for 
that reason their succession ought to be regulated as much as possi* 
ble by contrast This holds confessedly in epic and di'amatic com- 
positions ; and the best writers, led perhaps by taste more than by 
reasoning, have generally aimed at that beauty. It holds equally in 
music: in the same cantata, all the variety of emotions that are 
within the power of music may not only be indulged, but, to make 
the greatest figure, ought to be contrasted. In gardening, there is 
an additional reason for the rule : the emotions raised by that art 
are at best so fsant that every artifice should be employed to give 
them their utmost vigor. A field may be laid out in grand, sweet, 
gay, neat, wild, melancholy scenes ; and when these are viewed in 
succession, grandeur ought to be contrasted with neatness, regularity 
with wildness, and gayety with melancholy, so as that each emotion 
may succeed its opposite : nay, it is an improvement to intermix in 
ihe succession rude uncultivated spots as well as unbounded views, 
which in themselves are disagreeable, but in succession hei^'bten the 



«fl9. Bemark concerning renemblance. Example.— Remark ooacernlng oontraat— Bttl* 
ft>T tbe saccession of emotion? In oontrafit 

8 
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feeling of the agreeable objects ; and we have nature for our guide, 
which, in her most beautiful landscapes, often intennixes rugged 
KHiks, dirty marshes, and barren stony heaths. The greatest masters 
of music have the same view in their compositions : the second part 
of an Itahan song seldom conveys any sentiment ; and, by its harsh- 
ness, seems purposely contrived to give a greater relish for the inter- 
esting parts of the composition. 

261. A small garden comprehended under a single view, affords 
little opportunity for that embellishment. Dissimilar emotions re- 
quire different tones of mind, and therefore in conjunction can never 
be pleasant (see chapter ii. part iv.) : gayety and sweetness may be 
combined, or wildness and gloominess, but a composition of gayety 
and gloominess is distasteful. The rude uncultivated compartment 
of fitfze and broom in Eichmond garden hath a good effect in the 
succession of objects ; but a spot of that nature would be insufferable 
in the midst of a polished parterre or flower-pot A garden, there- 
fore, if not of great extent, admits not dissimilar emotions ; and in 
ornamenting a small garden, the safest couree is to confine it to a 
single expression. For the same reason a landscape ought also to 
be confined to a single expression ; and accordingly it is a rule in 
painting that, if the subject be gay, every figure ought to contribute 
to that emotion. 

It follows from the foregoing train of reasoning that a garden near 
a great city ought to have an air of solitude. The solitariness again 
of a waste country ought to be contrasted in forming a garden ; no 
temples, no obscm-e walks ; but jets (Teau, cascades, objects active, 
gay, and splendid. Nay, such a garden should in some measure 
avoid imitating nature by taking on an extraordinary appearance of 
regularity and art, to show the busy hand of man, which, in a waste 
country, has a fine effect by conti-ast 

262. It may be gathered from what is said above (chapter ii. 
part iv.), that wit and ridicule make not an agreeable mixture with 
grandeur. Dissimilar emotions have a fine effect in a slow suc- 
cession ; but in a rapid succession, which approaches to coexistence, 
they will not be relished : in the midst of a labored and elevated 
description of a battle, Virgil introduces a ludicrous image, which is 
certainly out of its place, {^neid, vii. 298.) 

It would, however, be too austere to banish altogether ludicrous 
images from an epic poem. In its more familiar tones a ludicrous 
scene many be introduced without impropriety. This is done by 
Virgil in a foot-race {^n. lib. v.) ; the circumstances of which, not 
excepting the ludicrous part, are copied from Homer. (Iliad, 
Book xxiii. 1. 789.) After a fit of merriment we are, it is true, the 

260, Ought similar or dissimilar emotions (raised by the fine arts) to succeed each other f 
— Successibn by contrast sought by epic and dramatic writers ; oy composers of mudc ; 
by eardeners. — Italian songs. 

j^bl. Emotions proper to be excited in embellishing a large compared with a small gftr- 
den.— A. garden in a city ; in a solitary region. 
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less disposed to the serious and sublime ; but then a ludicrouB aoene, 
by unbending the mind from severe application to more interesting 
Bubjects, may prevent &tigue and preserve our relish entire. 



CHAPTER IX. 

UNEFORMnr AND VARIETY. 

263. The necessary succession of perceptions may be examined 
in two different views ; one with respect to order and connection, 
and one with respect to uniformity and variety. In the first view it 
is handled above (chapter i.), and I now proceed to the second. 
The world we inhabit is replete with things no less remarkable for 
their variety than for their number ; these, unfolded by the wonder- 
ful mechanism of external sense, furnish the mind with many per- 
ceptions, which, joined with ideas of memory, of imagination, and of 
reflection, form a complete train that has not a gap or intervaL 
This train of perceptions and ideas depends very little on will. The 
mind, as has been observed (Locke, Book ii. chap. 1 4), is so consti- 
tuted " that it can by no effort break off the succession of its ideas, 
nor keep its attention long fixed upon the same object :" we can ar- 
rest a perception in its course ; we can shorten its natural duration 
to make room for another ; we can vary the succession by change 
of place or of amusement ; and we can in some measure prevent 
variety by frequently recalling the -same object after short intervals ; 
but still there must be a succession and a change from one percep- 
tion to another. By artificial means the succession may be retarded 
or accelerated, may be rendered more various or more uniform, but 
in one shape or another is unavoidable. 

264. The train, even when left to its ordinary course, is not always 
uniform in its motion ; there are natural causes that accelerate or 
retard it considerably. The first I shall mention is a peculiar con- 
stitution of mind. One man is distinguished from another by no 
circumstance more remarkably than his train of perceptions : to a 
cold languid temper belongs a slow course of perceptions, which oc- 
casions a dullness of apprehension and sluggishness in action ; to a 
warm temper, on the contrary, belongs a quick courae of percep- 
tions, which occasions quickness of apprehension and activity m 
business. The Asiatic nations, the Chinese especially, are observed 

262. "Wit and ridicule with respect to grandeur.— Remarks on Virgil. 

268. How Uie neceauiry succession of perceptiims mBV be examined. — How our train of 
perceptions and Ideas Is acquired. Whether it deptiuds on the will; and howfiur,— Bufr 
«os»loa and change of ideas unavoidable. 
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to be more c.ool and deliberate than the Europeans : may aot the . 
reason be that heat enervates by exhausting the spirits ? and that a 
certain degree of cold, as in the middle regions of Europe, bracing 
the fibres, rouseth the mind, and produceth a brisk circulation of 
thought, accompanied with vigor in action ? In youth is observable 
a quicker succession of perceptions than in old age ; and hence, in 
youth, a remarkable avidity for variety of amusements, which in 
riper years give place to more uniform and more sedate occupation. 
This qualifies men of middle age for business, where activity is re- 
quired, but with a greater proportion of uniformity than variety. 
In old age, a slow and languid succession makes variety unnecessary ; 
and for that reason the aged, in all their motions, are generally gov- 
erned by an habitual uniformity. Whatever be the cause, we may 
venture to pronounce that heat, in the imagination and temper, is 
always connected with a brisk flow of perceptions. 

265. The natural rate of succession depends also in some degree 
upon the particular perceptions that compose the train. An agree- 
able object, taking a strong hold of the mind, occasions a slower suc- 
cession than when the objects are indifierent : grandeur and novelty 
fix the attention for a considerable time, excluding all other ideas ; 
and the mind thus occupied is sensible of no vacuity. Some emo- 
tions, by hurrying the mind from object to object, accelerate the 
succession. Where -^e train is composed of connected perceptions 
or ideas, the succession is quick ; for it is ordered by nature that the 
mind goes easily and sweetly along connected objects. (See chap- 
ter i.) On the other hand, the succession must be slow where the 
train is composed of unconnected perceptions or ideas, which find 
not ready access to the mind ; and that an unconnected object is 
not admitted without a struggle, appears from the unsettled state of 
the mind for some moments after such an object is presented, waver- 
ing between it and the former train : dui-ing that short period one 
or other of the former objects will intrude, perhaps oftener than 
once, till the attention be fixed entirely upon the new object The 
same observations are applicable to ideas suggested by language : 
the mind can bear a quick succession of related ideas ; but an un- 
related idea, for which the mind is not prepared, takes time to make 
an impression ; and therefore a train composed of such ideas ought 
to proceed with a slow pace. Hence an epic poem, a play, or 
any story connected in all its parts, may be perused in a shorter 
time than a book of maxims or apothegms, of which a quick suc- 
cession creates both confusion and fatigue. 

266. Such latitude hath nature indulged in the rate of succession; 
what latitude it indulges with respect to imiformity, we proceed to 

264. Natural causes that accelerate or retard the train. (1) A i>ecullar constitution of 
mind. (2) Effect of climate. (8) Period of life. 

2d6. Natural rate of succession depends on the particular perceptions that compose 
the train . — On the degree of connection hetween the Ideaa Hence an epic poem, &c., can 
be rea4 more rapldly^ than a book of n^axiuis, 
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examine. The uniformity or variety of a train, so far as composed 
of perceptions, depends on the particular objects that surround the 
percipient at the time. The present occupation must also have an 
influence, for one is sometimes engaged in a multijilicity of affairs, 
sometimes altogether vacant A natural train of ideas of memory 
is more circumscribed, each object being, by some connection, linked 
to what precedes and to whatjrfollows it : these connections, which 
are many, and of different kinas, afford scope for a suflBcient degree 
of variety, and at the same time prevent that degree which is un- 
pleasant by excess. Temper and constitution also have an influence 
here, as well as upon the rate of succession : a man of a cahn and 
sedate temper, admits not willingly any idea but what is regularly 
introduced by a proper connection ; one of a roving disposition em- 
braces with avidity every new idea, however slender its relation be 
to those that preceded it. Neither must we overlook the nature of 
the perceptions that compose the train ; for their influence is no less 
with respect to uniformity and variety, than with respect to the rate 
of succession. The mind engrossed by any passion, love or hatred, 
hope or fear, broods over its object, and can bear no interruption ; 
and in such a state, the train of perceptions must not only be slow, 
but extremely uniform. Anger newly inflamed eagerly grasps its 
object, and leaves not a cranny in the mind for another thought but 
of revenge. In the character of Hotspur, Uiat state of mind ia 
represented to the life ; a picture remarkable for likeness ^ vbU m 
for high coloring : 

Wbrceaier. Peace, coaBin, say no more. 
And now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to your quick conceiving discontents 
I'll read you matter, deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril and adventuroua spirit 
As to o'erwalk a current roaring loud, 
On the uusteadfast footing of a spear. 

JJoUpur. If he fall in, good night. Or sink or 8win 
Send danger from the east into the west, 
So honor cross it from tlie north to soutn ; 
And let them grapple. Oh I the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare. 

Worcester. Those same noble Scots, 
That are your prisoners 

EoUpur. I'll keep them all ; 
By heaven he shall not have a Scot of them : 
No ; if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not ; 
I'll keep them, by this hand. 

Worcester, You start away. 



And lend no ear unto my purpose 
Those pris'ners you shall k( 
Hotspur, I will, that's flat 



Those pris'ners you shall keep. 

Hotspur, I will, that's flat: 
He said he would not ransom Mortimer : 



Forbade my tongue to speak of Mortimer : 
But I will find him when he lies asleep, 
And in his ear I'll holla Mortimer I 
Nay, 1 will have a starling taught to speak 



266. Uniformity or variety of a train of perception* depends on what? 
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Nothing but Mortimer^ and give it him, 
To keep his anger still in motion. 

Worcester. Hear you, cousin, a word. 

Hotspur. All studies here I solemnly defy, 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke : 
And that same sword-and-buckler Prince of Wales 
(But that 1 think his father loves him not. 
And would be glad ho met with some mischance), 
rd have him poisonM with a pat of ale. 

Worcester, i'arewell, my kinwaan, I will talk to you 
When you are better temper'd to attend. 

King Henry IV, Act I. Sc. 4. 

26*7. Having viewed a train of perceptions as directed by nature, 
and the variations it is susceptible of from different necessary causes, 
we proceed to examine how far it is subjected to will ; for that this 
faculty hath some influence, is observed above. And first, the rate 
of succession may be retarded by insisting upon one object, and 
propelled by dismissing another before its time. But such voluntary 
mutations in the natural course of succession, have limits that can- 
not be extended by the most painful efforts : which will appear from 
considering, that the mind circumscribed in its capacity, cannot, at 
the same instant, admit many perceptions ; and when replete, that 
it hath not place for new perceptions, till others are removed ; con- 
sequently, that a voluntary change of perceptions cannot be instan- 
taneous, as the time it requires sets bounds to the velocity of succes- 
sion. On the other hand, the power we have to arrest a flying per- 
ception is equally limited ; and the reason is, that the longer we 
detain any perception, the more diflSculty we find in the operation ; 
till, the diflficulty becoming insurmountable, we are forced to quit 
our hold, and to permit the train to take its usual course. 

The power we have over this train, as to uniformity and variety, 
is in some cases very great, in others very little. A train composed 
of perceptions of external objects, depends entirely on the place we 
occupy, and admits not more nor less variety but by change of place. 
A train composed of ideas of memory is still less under our power, 
because we cannot at will call up any idea that is not connected 
with the train. (See chapter i.) But a train of ideas suggested by 
reading may be varied at will, provided we have books at hand. 

268. The power that nature hath given us over our train of per- 
ceptions, may be greatly strengthened by proper discipline, and by 
ftn early application to business : witness some mathematicians, who 
go far beyond common nature in slowness and uniformity ; and still 
more, persons devoted to religious exercises, who pass whole days in 
contemplation, and impose upon themselves long and severe penan- 
ces. With respect to celerity a^jd variety, it is not easily conceived 
what length a habit of activity in affairs will carry some men. Let 
a stranger, or let any person to whom the sight is not familiar, at- 
tend the Chancellor of Grefit Britain through the labors but of one 

267. How far the traiD of percept"^x)ns is subjected to will— Various trains, and tha 
power we have oyer them. 
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day, during a session of parliament : how great will be his aston- 
ishment ! what multiplicity of law business, what deep thinking, 
and what elaborate application to matters of government ! The 
train of perceptions must in that great man be accelerated far be- 
yond the ordinary course of nature, yet no confusion or hurry, but 
in every article the greatest order and accuracy. Such is the force 
of habit. How happy is man, to have the command of a principle 
of action that can elevate him so far above the ordinary condition of 
humanity !* 

269. We are now ripe for considering a train of perceptions, with 
respect to pleasure and pain ; and to that speculation peculiar atten- 
tion must be given, because it serves to explain the effects that uni- 
formity and variety have upon the mind. A man, when his percep- 
tions flow in their natural course, feels himself free, light, and easy, 
especially afiter any forcible acceleration or retardation. On the 
other hand, the accelerating or retarding the natural course, excites 
a pain, which, though scarcely felt in small removes, becomes con- 
siderable towards the extremes. Aversion to fix on a single object 
for a long time, or to take in a multiplicity of objects in a short 
time, is remarkable in children, and equally so in men unaccustomed 
to business : a man languishes when the succession is very slow ; 
and, if he grow not impatient, is apt to fall asleep : during a rapid 
succession, he hath a feeling as if his head were turning round ; he 
is fatigued, and his pain resembles that of weariness after bodily 
labor. 

But a moderate course will not satisfy the mind, unless the per- 
ceptions be also diversified : number without variety is not sufScient 
to constitute an agieeable train. In comparing a few objects, uni- 
formity is pleasant ; but the frequent reiteration of uniform objects 
becomes unpleasant : one tires of a scene that is not diversified ; and 
soon feels a sort of unnatural restraint when confined within a nar- 
row range, whether occasioned by a retarded succession, or by too 
great uniformity. An excess in variety is, on the other hand, fa- 
tiguing ; which is felt even in a train of related perceptions, much 
more of unrelated perceptions, which gain not admittance without 
effort : the eftbrt, it is true, is scarce perceptible in a single instance ; 
but by frequent reiteration it becomes exceedingly painfiil. What- 
ever be the cause, the fact is certain, that a man never finds himself 
more at ease than when his perceptions succeed each other with a 
certain degree, not only of velocity, but also of variety. The pleas- 
ui-e that arises from a train of connected ideas, is remarkable in a 
reverie ; especially where the imagination interposeth, and is active 
in coining new ideas, which is done with wonderful facility : one 
must be sensible that the serenity and ease of the mind, m that 

* This chapter waJs compoaed in the year 1768. 
S68. The train varied by discipline and attention to boslnosa. Illustrations. 
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ttate, makes a great part of the eDJojmeDt Tlie case is different 
where external objects enter into the train ; for these, making their 
appearance without order and without connection, save that of con- 
tiguity, form a train of perceptions that may be extremely unifoim 
or extremely diversified ; which, for opposite reasons, are both of 
them painful 

270. To alter, by an act of will, that degree of variety which na- 
ture requires, is not less painful than to alter that degree of velocity 
which it requires. Contemplation, when the mind is long attached 
to one subject, becomes painful by restraining the free range of per- 
ception : curiosity, and the prospect of useful discoveries, may fortity 
one to bear that pain ; but it is deeply felt by the bulk of mankind, 
and produceth in them aversion to all abstract sciences. In any 
profession or calling, a train of operation that is simple and reiterated 
without intromission, makes the operator languish, and lose vigor : 
he complains neither of too great labor, nor of too little action ; but 
regrets the want of variety, and the being obliged to do the same 
thing over and over :_ where the operation is sufficiently varied, the 
mind retains its vigor, and is pleased with its condition. Actions 
again create uneasiness when excessive in number or variety, though 
in every other respect pleasant : thus a throng of business in law, in 
physic, or in traffic, distresses and distracts the mind, unless where 
a nabit of application is acquired by long and constant exercise : 
the excessive variety is the distressing circumstance ; and the mind 
suffers grievously by being kept constantly upon the stretch. 

271. With relation to involuntary causes disturbing that degree 
of variety which nature requires, a slight pain affecting one part of 
the body without variation, becomes, by its constancy and long du- 
ration, almost insupportable : the patient, sensible that the pain is 
not increased in degree, complains of its constancy more than of its 
severity, of its engrossing his whole thoughts, and admitting no other 
object A shifting pain is more tolerable, because change of place 
contributes to variety; and an intermitting pain, suffering other 
objects to inteiTene, still more so. Again, any single coloi- or sound, 
often returning, becomes unpleasant ; as may be observed in viewing 
a train of similar apartments in a great house painted with the same 
color, and in hearing the prolonged tollings of a bell. Color and 
sound varied within certain limits, though without any order, are 
pleasant ; witness the various colors of plants and flowers in a field, 
and the various notes of birds in a thicket : increase the number of 
variety, and the feeling becomes mpleasant ; thus a great variety of 
colors, crowded upon a small canvas, or in quick succession, create 

969. The train, vrith respect to pleasure and pain. When natnral. When greatly ae- 
Mlerated. When retarded.— Number of ideas without variety, not agreeable.— When 
uniformity is pleasant; when unpU-asjtnt— Excess in variety. — ^Reverie. 

970. The act of altering, by will, tiie ilegree of variety which nature requires.— Contem- 
plation long confined to one objett.— Where operation:} are simple and reiterated. — ^Effefl^ 
of actiouB excessive in number and variety. 
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. an uneasy feeling, which is prevented by putdng the colors at a 
greater distance ^om each other, either of place or of time. A 
number of voices in a crowded assenibly, a number of animals col- 
lected in a market, produce an unpleasant feeling ; though a few of 
them together, or all of them in a moderate succession, would be 
pleasant And because of the same excess in variety, a number of 
pains felt in different parts of the body, at the same instant or in a 
rapid succession, are an exquisite torture. 

272. It is occasionally observed above, that persons of a phleg- 
matic temperament, having a sluggish train of perceptions, are in- 
disposed to action ; and that activity constantly accompanies a brisk 
flow of perceptions. To ascertain that feet, a man need not go 
abroad for experiments: reflecting on things passing in his own 
mind, he will And that a brisk circulation of thought constantly 
prompts him to action ; and that he is averse to action when his 
perceptions languish in their course. But as a man by nature is 
fOTmed for action, and must be active in order to be happy, nature 
hath kindly provided against indolence, by annexing pleasure to a 
moderate course of perceptions, and by making any remarkable re- 
tardation painful. A slow course of perceptions is attended with 
another bad effect : man, in a few cs^ital cases, is governed by pro- 
pensity or instinct; but in matters that admit deliberation and 
choice, reason is assigned him for a guide : now, as reasoning re- 
quires often a great compass of ideas, their succession ought to be 
so quick as readily to furnish every motive that may be necessary 
for mature dehberation ; in a languid succession, motives will often 
occur after action is commenced, when it is too late to retreat 

273. Nature hath guarded man, her fevorite, against a succession 
too rapid, no less carefully than against one too slow : both are 
equally painful, though the pain is not the same in both. Many 
are the good effects of that contrivance. In the first place, as the 
exertion of bodily faculties is by certain painful sensations confined 
within proper limits, Nature is equally provident with respect to the 
nobler faculties of the mind : the pain of an accelerated course of 
perceptions is Nature's admonition to relax our pace, and to admit 
a more gentle exertion of thought Another valuable purpose is 
discovered upon reflecting in what manner objects are imprinted on 
the mind : to give the memory firm hold of an external object, time 
is required, even where attention is the greatest ; and a moderate 
degree of attention, which is the common case, must be continued 
still longer to produce the same effect : a rapid succession, accord- 
ingly, must prevent objects from making an impression so deep as 
to be of real service in life ; and Nature, for the sake of memory, 

971. Inyolantary caoBes distarblng that degree of variety vrhicb natare require8.-^Itefat 
bnt unvarying pain ; a shifting pain. — Any single color or sound often returning. — Color 
Eod soand varied Trlthln certain limits. 

8T2. A sluggish train indisposes to action.— What provision is mado against indolence.^ 
Bad effect of a alow ooone of perceptions, in matters that require deliberation aa<l oholot^ 

8* 
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has, by a painful feeling, guarded against a rapid succession. But 
a BtiU more valuable purpose is answered by the contrivance : as, €m 
the one hand, a sluggish course of perceptions indisposeth to action ; 
80, on the other, a course too rapid impels to rash and precipitant 
action : prudent conduct is the child of deliberation and clear con- 
ception, for which there is no place in a rapid course of thought 
Nature therefore, taking measures for prudent conduct, has guarded 
us effectually from precipitancy of thought by making it painful. 

274. Nature not only provides against a succession too slow or 
too quick, but makes the middle course extremely pleasant Nor is 
that course confined within narrow bounds: every man can naturally, 
without pain, accelerate or retard in some degree the rate of his 
perceptions. And he can do it in a still greater degree by the force 
of habit : a habit of contemplation annihilates the pain of a retarded 
course of perceptions ; and a busy life, after long practice, makes 
acceleration pleasant. 

Concerning the final cause of our taste for variety, it will be con- 
sidered, that human affairs, complex by variety as well as number, 
require the distributing our attention and activity in measure and 
proportion. Nature therefore, to secure a just distribution corre- 
sponding to the variety of human affairs, has made too great imifor- 
mity or too great variety in the course of perceptions, equally un- 
pleasant : and, indeed, were we addicted to either extreme, our 
internal constitution would be ill suited to our external circumstan- 
ces. At the same time, where great uniformity of operation is 
required, as in several manufactures, or great variety, as in law or 
physic. Nature, attentive to all our wants, hath also provided for these 
cases, by implanting in the breast of every person an eflBcacious 
principle that leads to habit : an obstinate perseverance in the same 
occupation, relieves from the pain of excessive uniformity ; and the 
like perseverance in a quick circulation of different occupations, re- 
lieves from the pain of excessive variety. And thus we come to 
take delight in several occupations, that by nature, without habit, 
are not a little disgustful. 

276. A middle rate also in the train of perceptions between uni- 
formity and variety, is no less pleasant than between quickness and 
«lowness. The mind of man, so framed, is wonderfully adapted to 
the course of human affairs, which are continually changing, but 
not without connection : it is equally adapted to the acquisition of 
knowledge, which results chiefly from discovering resemblances 
among differing objects, and differences among resembling objects : 
such occupation, even abstracting from the baowledge we acquire, 



978. We are cpiftrded against a saecesston too rapid.— Good effeota €f this to body ud 
mind. 

274. A moderate rate of saooeBsion agreeable ; yet the rate may without pain be yaried 
by force of habit— Final cause of oar taste for ▼arletv.- Where great uniformity or great 
variety of action is required, what provision is made ht our temfort 
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is in itself delightful, by preserving a middle rate between too great 
unifonnity and too great variety. 

We are now arrived at the chief purpose of the present chapter; 
which is to consider uniformity and variety with relation to the fine 
arts, in order to discover, if we can, when it is that the one ought to 
prevail, and when the other. And the knowledge we have» obtained 
will even at first view suggest a general observation, That in every 
work of art it must be agreeable to find that degree of variety 
which corresponds to the natural course of our perceptions ; and 
that an excess in variety or in imiformity must be disagreeable, by 
varying that natural course. For that reason, works of art admit 
more or less variety according to the nature of the subject : in a 
picture of an interesting event that strongly attaches the spectator 
to a single object, the mind relisheth not a multiplicity of figures 
nor of ornaments : a picture representing a gay subject, admits 
great variety of figures and ornaments ; because these are agreeable 
to the mind in a cheerful tone. The same observation is applicable 
to poetry and to music. 

276. It must at tiie same time be remarked, that one can bear a 
greater variety of natural objects, than of objects in a picture ; and 
a greater variety in a picture, than in a description. A real object 
presented to view, makes an impression more readily than when rep- 
resented in colors, and much more readily than when represented 
in words. Hence it is that the profuse variety of objects in some 
natural landscapes neither breeds confusion nor fatigue ; and for the 
same reason, there is place for greater variety of ornament in a pic- 
ture than in a poem. A picture, however, like a building, ought to 
be so simple as to be comprehended in one view. 

From these general observations, I proceed to particulars. In 
works exposed continually to public view, variety ought to be 
studied. It is a rule accordingly in sculpture, to contrast the diflfer- 
ent limbs of a statue, in order to give it all the variety possible. 
In a landscape representing animals, those especially of the same 
kind, contrast ought to prevail : to draw one sleeping, another awake; 
one sitting, another in motion ; one moving towards the spectator, 
another fi-om him, is the life of such a performance. 

277. In every sort of writing intended for amusement, variety is 
necessary in proportion to the length of the work. Want of variety 
is sensibly felt in Davila's history of the civil wars of France : the 
events are indeed important and various ; but the reader languishes 
by a tiresome monotony of character, every person engaged being 
figured a consummate politician, governed by interest only. It is 

276. A train between uniformity and varletv. agreeable ; adapted to the course of hn- 
tnao afEkira, and acquisition of knowledge. Wliat degree of variety is agreeable in every 
work of art 

2T6. We can bear a greater variety of natural objects than in a picture, or descriptloB. 
Jn works exposed always to public view, variety uioold be studied.— Bnle la sculpture; 
in painting animals on a landscape. 
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hard to say, whether Ovid disgusts more by too great variety, or too 
great uniformity : his stories are all of the same kind, concluding 
invariably with the transformation of one being into another ; and 
80 far he is tiresome by excess in uniformity : he is not less fatiguing 
by excess in variety, hurrying his reader incessantly from stoiy to 
story. Ariosto is still more fatiguing than Ovid, by exceeding the 
just bounds of variety : not satisfied, like Ovid, with a succession in 
his stories, he distracts the reader, by jumbling together a multitude 
of them without any connection. Nor is the Orlando Furioso less 
tiresome by its uniformity than the Metamorphoses, though in a 
diflferent manner : after a story is brought to a crisis, the reader, 
intent on the catastrophe, is suddenly snatched away to a new 
story, which makes no impression so long as the mind is occupied 
with the former. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II. 

Concerning the Works of Nature, chiefiy with respect to Uniformity 
and Variety, 

2*78. In things of Nature's workmanship, whether we regard 
their internal or external structure, beauty and design are equally 
conspicuous. We shall begin with the outside of nature, as what 
first presents itsel£ 

The figure of an organic body is generally regular. The trunk 
of a tree, its branches, and their ramifications, are nearly round, and 
form a series regularly decreasing from the trunk to the smallest 
fibre : uniformity is nowhere more remarkable than in the leaves, 
which, in the same species, have all the same color, size, and shape ; 
the seeds and fruits are all regular figiu-es, approaching, for the most 
part, to the globular form. Hence a plant, especially of the larger 
kind, with its trunk, branches, foUage, and fruit, is a charming 
object. 

In an animal, the trunk, which is much larger than the other 
parts, occupies a chief place ; its shape, like that of the stem of 
plants, is nearly round, a figure which of all is the most agreeable : 
its two sides are precisely similar ; several of the under parts go off 
in pairs, and the two individuals of each pair are accurately uni- 
form ; the single parts are placed in the middle ; the limbs, bearing 
a certain proportion to the trunk, serve to support it, and to give it 
a proper elevation : upon one extremity are disposed the neck and 
head, in the direction of the trunk : the head being the chief part, 

277. In writing a work, how fkr Tarlety is necessaiy. Bemarlu on Davila, Orid, tlM 
Orlando Forioso. 
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posBeeses, with great propriety, the chief place. Hence, the beauty 
of the whole figure is the result of many equal and proportional 
parts orderly disposed ; and the smallest variation in number, equality, 
proportion, or order, never fails to produce a perception of deformity. 

279. Natm*e in no particular seems more profuse of ornament 
than in the beautiful coloring of her works, llie flowers of plants, 
the furs of beasts, and the feathers of birds, vie with each other in 
the beauty of their colors, which in lustre as well as in harmony are 
beyond the power of imitation. Of all natural appearances, the 
coloring of the human &ce is the most exquisite ; it is the strongest 
instance of the inefifable art of nature, in adapting and proportioning 
its colors to the magnitude, figure, and position of the parts. In a 
word, color seems to Uve in nature only, and to languish under the 
finest touches of art 

When we examine the internal structure of a plant or animal, a 
wonderful subtilty of mechanism is displayed. Man, in his me- 
chanical operations, is confined to the surface of bodies ; but the 
operations of nature are exerted through the whole substance, so as 
to reach even the elementary parts. Thus the body of an animal, 
and of a plant, are composed of certain great vessels; these of 
smaller ; and these again of still smaller, without end, as far as we 
can discover. This power of diffusing mechanism through the most 
intimate parts, is peculiar to nature, and distinguishes her operations 
most remarkably from every work of art Such texture continued 
from the grosser parts to the most minute, preserves all along the 
strictest regularity: the fibres of plants are a bundle of cylindric 
canals, lying in the same direction, and parallel, or nearly parallel 
to each other : in some instances, a most accurate arrangement oi 
parts is discovered, as in onions, formed of concentric coats one 
within another, to the very centre. An animal body is still more 
admiiable in the disposition of its internal parts, and in their order 
and symmetry; there is not a bone, a muscle, a blood-vessel, a 
nerve, that hath not one corresponding to it on the opposite side ; 
and the same order is carried through the most minute parts : the 
lungs are composed of two parts, which are disposed upon the sides 
of the thorax ; and the kidneys, in a lower situation, have a position 
no less orderly : as to the parts that are single, the heart is advan- 
tageously situated near the middle ; the liver, stomach, and spleen, 
are disposed in the upper region of the abdomen, about the same 
height : the bladder is placed in the middle of the body, as well as 
the intestinal canal, which fills the whole cavity with its convolutions. 

280. The mechanical power of nature, not confined to small 
bodies, reacheth equally those of the greatest size ; witness the bodies 

278. The figore of organic bodies. The trunk of a tree, its branches, dec In an animal, 
the trunk, Jeo. In what the beauty of tlie whole figure consists. 

279. Coloring of nature ; of plants, Ac— Subtile or minute mechanism of plants and ani- 
mals in their interior structure.— Fibres of plants.— In animals, correspondence and nappy 
arrangeoieat of parta. 
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that compose the solar system, which, however large, are weighed, 
measured, and subjected to certain laws, with the utmost accuracjr. 
Their places round the sun, with their distances, are determined by 
u precise rule, corresponding to their quantity of matter. The • 
superior dignity of the central body, in respect to its bulk and lucid 
appearance, is suited to the place it occupies. The globular %ure 
of these bodies is not only in itself beautiful, but is above all others 
fitted for regular motion. Each planet revolves about its own axis 
in a given time ; and each moves round the sun in an orbit uearly 
circular, and in a time proportioned to its distance. Their velocities, 
directed by an established law, are pei-petually changing by regular 
accelerations and retardations. In fine, the great variety of regular 
appearances, joined with the beauty of the system itself, cannot fail 
to produce the highest delight in every one who is sensible of design, 
power, or beauty. 

281. Nature hath a wonderful power of connecting systems with 
each other, and of propagating that connection through all her 
works. Thus the constituent parts of a plant, the roots, the stem, 
the branches, the leaves, the fruit, are really different systems, united 
by a mutual dependence on each other: in an animal, the lym- 
phatic and lacteal ducts, the blood-vessels and nerves, the muscles 
and glands, the bones and cartilages, the membranes and bowels, 
with the other organs, form • distinct systems, which are united into 
one whole. There are at the same time, other connections less inti- 
mate : every plant is joined to the earth by its roots : it requires 
rain and dews to furnish it with juices ; and it requires heat to pre- 
serve these juices in fluidity and motion : every animal, by its gravity, 
is connected with the earth, with the element in which it breathes^ 
and with the sun, by deriving from it cherishing and enlivening 
heat : the earth furnisheth aliment to plants, these to animals, and 
these again to other animals, in a long train of dependence : that 
the earth is part of a greater system comprehending many bodies 
mutually attracting each other, and gravitating all towards one 
common centre, is now thoroughly explored. Such a regular and 
uniform series of connections, propagated through so great a number 
of beings, and through such wide spaces, is wonderful; and our 
wonder must increase, when we observe these connections propa- 
gated from the minutest atoms to bodies of the most enormous size, 
and so widely diffused as that we can neither perceive their begin- 
ning nor their end. That these connections are not confined within 
our own planetary system, is cei*tain : they are diffused over spaces 
still more remote, where new bodies and systems rise without end. 
All space is filled with the works of God, which are conducted by 
one plan, to answef unerringly one great end. 

880. The solar Bjttem. Its varfety and regularity. 

281. Systems wonderfully connected with each other: the constituent parts of plants; 
■o of anioEialB.— Other less intimate connecUon&— Some not confined to our own plui«fci(| 
ayatem. 
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282. But the most wonderfiil connection of all, though not the 
most conspicuous, is that of our internal frame with the works of 
nature : man is obviously fitted for contemplating these works, because 
in this contemplation he has great delight. The works of nature are 
remarkable in their uniformity no less than in their variety ; and the 
mind of man is fitted to receive pleasure equally from both. Unifor- 
mity and variety are interwoven in the works of nature with surpris- 
ing art: variety, however great, is never without some degree of uni- 
formity; nor the greatest uniformity without some degree of variety: 
there is great variety in the same plant, by the different appearances 
of its stem, branches, leaves, blossoms, fruit, size, and color ; and 
yet, when we ti-ace that variety through different plants, especially 
of the same kind, there is discovered a surprising uniformity: 
again, where nature seems to have intended the most exact uniform- 
ity, as among individuals of the same kind, there still appears a 
diversity, which serves readily to distinguish one individual from 
another. It is indeed admirable, that me human visage, in which 
uniformity is so prevalent, should yet be so marked, as to leave no 
room, among millions, for mistaking one person for another ; these 
marks, though clearly perceived, are generally so delicate, that 
words cannot be found to describe them. A correspondence so per- 
fect between the human mind and the works of nature, is extremely 
remarkable. The opposition between variety and uniformity is so 
great that one would not readily imagine they could both be relished 
by the same palate : at least not in the same object, nor at the 
same time : it is however true, that the pleasures they afford, being 
happily adjusted to each other, and readily mixing in intimate 
union, are frequently produced by the same individual object. Nay, 
further, in the objects that touch us the most, uniformity and variety 
are constantly combined : witness natural objects, where this com- 
bination is always found in perfection. Hence it is, that natural 
objects readily form themselves into groups, and are agreeable in 
whatever manner combined : a wood with its trees, i^rubs, and 
herbs, is agreeable : the music of birds, the lowing of cattle, and 
the murmuring of a brook, are in conjunction delightful ; though 
they strike the ear without modulation or harmony. In short, noth 
ing can be more happily accommodated to the inward constitution 
of man, than that mixture of uniformity with variety, which the 
eye discovers in natural objects; and, accordingly, the mind is never 
more highly gratified than in contemplating a natural landscape. 

S82. The wonderftil oonnectlon of our internal frftoie with the works of nature. Tbose 
afford pleasure to man from mingling uniformity with varietur. For instance, in plants; 
In individuals of the same kind.— The human &ce.— Variety and uniformity relished at 
the same time and in the same ol^ect— Natural objects form themselves into groups.*— 
Natural landscape delightftiL 
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CHAPTER X 

OONGRUITY AND PBOPBIETT. 

283. Man is superior to the brute, not more by bis rational facul- 
ties, than by his. senses. With respect to external senses, brutes 
probably yield not to men ; and they may also have some obscure 
perception of beauty : but the more delicate senses of regularity, 
order, uniformity, and congniity, being connected with morality and 
religion, are reserved to dignify the chief of the terrestrial creation. 
Upon that account, no discipline is more suitable to man, nor more 
congriums to the dignity of his nature, than that which refines his 
taste, and leads him to distinguish, in every subject, what is regular, 
what is orderly, what is suitable, and what is fit and proper. ( Cicero 
de Officiis^ 1. i.) 

It is clear from the very conception of the terms congruity and 
propriety^ that they are not appHcable to any single object : they 
imply a plurality, and obviously signify a particular relation between 
different objects. Thus we say currently, that a decent garb is 
suitable or proper for a judge, modest behavior for a young woman, 
and a lofty style for an epic poem : and, on the other hand, that it 
is unsuitable or incongrv^ous to see a little woman sunk in an over- 
grown farthingale, a coat richly embroidered covering coarse and 
dirty linen, a mean subject in an elevated style, an elevated subject 
in a mean style, a first minister darning his wife's stocking, or a 
reverend prelate in lawn sleeves dancing a hornpipe. 

284. The perception we have of this relation, which seems pe- 
culiar to man, cannot proceed from any other cause, but from a 
sense of congruity or propriety ; for, supposing us destitute of that 
sense, the terms 



igruity or propriety ; for, supposing us 
jrms would be to us unintelligible.* 



* From many thin^ that pass current in the world without being generally 
condemned, one at Irst view would imagine, that the sense of congruity or 
propriety hath scarce any foundation in nature, and that it is rather an artifi- 
cial refinement of those who affect to distinguish themselves from others. The 
fulsome panegyrics bestowed upon the great and Opulent, in epistles dedicatory 
and other such compositions, would incline us to think so. Did there }>revail 
in the world, it will be said, or did nature suggest, a taste of what is suitable, 
decent, or proper, would any good writer deal in such compositions, or any man 
of sense receive thera without disgust ? Can it be supposed that Louis XIV. 
of France was endued by nature with any sense of propriety, when, in a dra- 
matic f)erformancc purposely composed for his entertainment, he suffered 
himself, publicly and in his presence, to be styled the greatest king ever the 
earth produced ? These, it is true, are strong facts ; but luckily they do not 
prove the sense of propriety to be artificial : they only prove, that the sense 
of propriety is at limes overpowered by pride and vanity ; wliich is no singu- 
lar case, for that sometimes is the fate even of the sense of justice. 

S88. Points in which man is superior to the brute. — Discipline suitable for man. — ^Terma 
congrtnUv and propriety, not applicable to a single object— Instances of ytlaXib propet^ 
«f what is incongruoua. 
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It is a matter of experience, that congruity or propriety, wherever 
perceived, is agreeable ;»aDd that incongruity or impropriety where- 
ever perceived, is disagreeable. The only difficulty is, to ascertain 
what are the particular objects that in conjunction suggest these 
relations ; for there are many objects that do not : the sea, for ex- 
ample, viewed in conjunction with a picture, or a man viewed in 
conjunction with a mountain, suggest not either congruity or incon- 
gruity. It seems natural to infer, what will be found true by in- 
duction, that we never perceive congruity nor incongruity but 
among things that are connected by some relation ; such as a man 
and his actions, a principle and itsT accessories, a subject and its or- 
naments. We are indeed so framed by nature, as, among things 
so connected, to require a certain suitableness or correspondence, 
termed congruity ot propriety ; and to be displeased when we find 
the opposite relation of incongruity or impropriety* 

286. K things connected be the subject of congruity, it is reason- 
able beforehand to expect a degree of congruity proportioned to the 
degree of the connection. And, upon examination, we find our ex- 
pectation to be well founded : where the relation is intimate, as 
between a cause and its effect, a whole and its parts, we require the 
strictest congruity ; but where the relation is slight or accidental, as 
among things jumbled together, we require little or no congruity : 
the strictest propriety is required in behavior and manner of living; 
because a man is connected with these by the relation of cause and 
effect. The relation between an edifice and the ground it stands 
upon is of the most intimate kind, and therefore the situation of a 
great house ought to be lofty: its relation to neighboring hills, 
rivers, plains, being that of the propinquity only, demands but a 
small share of congruity. Among members of the same club, the 
congruity ought to be considerable, as well as among things placed 
for show in the same niche : among passengers in a stage-coach we 
require very little congruity ; and less still at a public spectacle. 



* In the chapter of beauty, qnalitietf are distingaished into primary and 
secondary : and to clear some obscurity that may appear in the text, it is 
proper to be observed; that the same distinction is applicable to relations. 
Kesemblance, equality, nniformity, proximity, are relations that depend not 
on us, but eidst equally, whether perceived or not ; and upon that account 
may justly be termed primary relations. But there are other relations, that 
only appear such to us, and that have not any external existence like primary 
relations ; which is the caee of congruity, incongruity, propriety, impropriety; 
these may be properly termed secondary relations. Thus it appears, from what 
is said in the text, that the secondary relations mentioned arise from objects 
connected by some primary relation. Property is an example of a secondary 
relation, as it exists nowhere but in the mind. I purchase a field or a horse : 
the covenant makes the primary relation ; and the secondary relation built on 
it, is property. 

284. The sense of congruity a constituent of our nature. Objections answered.— Con- 
rmityand propriety, agreeable, Ac— Among what things only congruity or incongruity 
to perceived. — Primary and secondary relations. 
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CoDgruity is 80 nearly allied to beauty as commonly to be held a 
species of it ; and yet they differ so essentially as never to coincide • 
beauty, like color, is placed upon a single subject ; congruity upon 
a plurality. Further, a thing beautiful in itself may, with relation 
to other things, produce the strongest sense of incongruity. 

286. Congruity and propriety are commonly reckoned synony- 
mous terms ; and hitherto in opening the subject they have been 
used indifferently; but they are distinguishable, and the precise 
meaning of each must be ascertained. Congruity is the genus of 
which propriety is a species ; for we call nothing propriety but that 
congruity or suitableness which ought to subsist between sensible 
beings and their thoughts, words, and actions. 

In order to give a full view of these secondary relations, I shall 
trace them through some of the most considerable primary relations. 
The relation of a part to the whole, being extremely intimate, de- 
mands the utmost degree of congruity : even the slightest deviation 
is disgustful ; witness the Lutrin, a burlesque poem, which is closed 
with a serious and warm panegyric on Lamoignon, one of the king's 
judges : 

Amphora coepit 

Institui ; cnrrente rota, cur urceus exit ? 

287. Examples of congruity and incongruity are furnished in 
plenty by the relation between a subject and its ornaments. A lit- 
erary performance, intended merely for amusement, is susceptible of 
much ornament, as well as a music-room or a playhouse ; for in 

:ayety the mind hath a peculiar relish for show and decoration. 

'he most gorgeous apparel, however improper in tragedy, is not 
unsuitable to opera-actors : the truth is, an opera, in it8_present form, 
is a mighty fine thing ; but, as it deviates from nature in its capital 
circumstances, we look not for nature nor propriety in those which 
are accessory. On the other hand, a serious and important subject 
admits not much ornament,* nor a subject that of itself is extremely 
beautiful ; and a subject that fills the mind with its loftiness and 
grandeur, appears best in a dress altogether plain. 

To a person of a mean appearance, gorgeous apparel is unsuit- 
able ; which, besides the incongruity, shows by contrast the meanness 
of appearance in the strongest light. Sweetness of look and manner 
requires simplicity of dress joined with the greatest elegance. A 
stately and majestic air requires sumptuous apparel, which ought 

* Contrary to this rule, the introduction to the third volume of the Char-' 
acUriitics, is a continued chain of metaphors : these in such profusion are too 
florid for the subject ; and have besides the bad effect of removing our attention 
from the principal subject, to fix it upon splendid trifles. 

«S5. Congruity is expected Id what degree? Instances.— Ck)ngruity nearly allied to 
beauty. 

966. Congruity and propriety distlngolahable.— Belation of a part to the whole demand* 
«ongraity. 
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not to be gandy, nor crowded with little ornaments. A woman of 
consummate beauty can bear to be highly adorned, and yet shows 
best in a plain dress, 

-For lovelinesa 



Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adom'd tho most 

Thornton^ $ Autumn, 

288. Congruity regulates not only the quantity of ornament, but 
also the kind. The decorations of a dancing-room ought all of them 
to be gay. No picture is proper for a church but what has religion 
for its subject. Every ornament upon a shield should relate to war ; 
and Virgil, with great judgment, confines the carvings upon the 
shield of -^neas to the military histo/y of the Romans : that beauty 
is overlooked by Homer, for the bulk of the sculpture upon the 
shield of Achilles is of the arts of peace in general, and of joy and 
^tivity in particular : the author of Telemachus betrays the same 
inattention in describing the shield of that young hero. 

In judging of propriety with regard to ornaments, we must at- 
tend, not only to the nature of the subject that is to be adorned, but 
also to the circumstances in which it is placed : the ornaments that 
are proper for a ball will appear not altogether so decent at public 
worship ; and the same person ought to dress differently for a mar- 
riage-feast and for a funeral. 

289. Nothing is more intimately related to a man than his senti- 
ments, words, and actions ; and therefore we require here the strictest 
conformity. When we find what we thus require, we have a lively 
sense of propriety ; when we find the contrary, our sense of impro- 
priety is no less Uvely. Hence the universal distaste of affectation, 
which consists in making a show of greater delicacy and refinement 
than is suited either to the character or circumstances of the person. 
Nothing in epic or dramatic compositions is more disgustfiil than 
impropriety of manners. In Comeille's tragedy of Cinna^ -Emilia, 
a favorite of Augustus, receives daily marks of his affection, and is 
loaded with benefits; yet all the while is laying plots to assassinate 
her benefactor, directed by no other motive than to avenge her 
father's death (see Act I. Sc. 2). Revenge against a benefactor, 
founded solely upon filial piety, cannot 1^ directed by any prin- 
ciple but that of justice, and therefore never can suggest unlaw- 
ful means ; yet the crime here attempted, a treacherous murder, 
is what even a miscreant will scarce attempt against his bitterest 
enemy. 

387. Instances of congruity and incongruity in a subject and its ornaments.— Dress re- 
quired for different classes. 

288. Congruity regulates not only the quantity of ornament, but the kind : in » dancing- 
room, &c.~Circumstance8 are to be considered In judging of propriety. 

289. The close relation of a man to his sentiments, worcfe, and actions.— Affectation, what, 
and why detested.— In epic or dramatic composition, what is most disgusting?- Kemarki 
on the tragedy of Oinna. 
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290. What is said might be thought sufficient to explain the re- 
lations of congruity and propriety ; and yet the subjev^t is not ex- 
hausted ; on the contrary, the prospect enlarges upon us, when we 
take under view the effects these relations produce in the mind 
Congruity and propriety, wherever perceived, appear agreeable ; and 
every agreeable object produceth in the mind a pleasant emotion : 
incongruity and impropriety, on the other hand, are disagreeable, 
and of bourse produce painful emotions. These emotions, whether 
pleasant or painful, sometimes vanish without any consequence ; but 
more frequently occasion other emotions, to which I proceed. 

When any slight incongruity is perceived in an accidental com- 
bination of persons or things, as of passengers in a stage-coach, or 
of individuals dining at an ordinary ; the painful emotion of incon- 
gruity, after a momentary existence, vanisheth without producing 
any effect. But this is not the case of propriety and impropriety : 
voluntary acts, whether words or deeds, are imputed to the author : 
when proper, we reward him with our esteem ; when improper, we 
punish him with our contempt Let us suppose, for example, a gen- 
erous action suited to the character of the author, which raises in 
him and in every spectator the pleasant emotion of propriety : this 
emotion generates in the author both self-esteem and joy ; the for- 
mer when he considers his relation to the action, and the latter when 
he considers the good opinion that others will entertain of him : 
the same emotion of propriety produceth in the spectators esteem 
for the author of the action ; and when they think of themselves, it 
also produceth by contrast an emotion of humility. To discover the 
effects of an unsuitable action, we must invert each of these circum- 
stances : the painful emotion of impropriety generates in the author 
of the action both humility and shame ; the former when he con- 
siders his relation to the action, and the latter when he considers 
what others will think of him : the same emotion of impropriety 
produceth in the spectators contempt for the author of the action ; 
and it also produceth, by contrast when they think of themselves, 
an emotion of self-esteem. Here, then, are many different emotions, 
derived from the same action considered in different views by differ- 
ent persons ; a machine provided with many springs, and not a httle 
complicated. Propriety of action, it would seem, is a favorite of 
Nature, or of the Author of Nature, when such care and solicitude 
is. bestowed on it It is not left to our own choice ; but, like justice, 
is required at our hands : and, like justice, is enforced by natural 
rewards and punishments ; a man cannot, with impunity, do any 
thing unbecoming or improper ; he suffers the chastisement of con- 
tempt inflicted by others, and of shame inflicted by himself. An 

290. The effects of the relations of congruity and propriety upon the mind of the be- 
holder. — ^The effect of incongruity different from that of impropriety. Case of slight in- 
congruity ; of propriety and Impropriety. — Effects of a suitable generous action, in the 
agent and spectator. Effects also of an unsuitable action.-'Propriety of action, how en- 
forced. 
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apparatus so complicated, and so singular, ought to rouse our atten- 
tion : for nature doth nothing in vain ; and we may conclude with 
certainty, that this cuiious branch of the human constitution is in- 
tended for some valuable purpose. 

291. A gross impropriety is punished with contempt and indig- 
nation, which are vented against the offender by external expressions ; 
nor is even the slightest impropriety suffered to pass without some 
degree of contempt. But there are improprieties of the slighter 
kind, that provoke laughter ; of which we have examples without 
end in the blunders and absurdities of our own species : such im- 
proprieties receive a different punishment, as will appear by what 
follows. The emotions of contempt and of laughter occasioned by 
an impropriety of that kind, uniting intimately in the mind of the 
spectator, are expressed externally by a peculiar sort of laugh, 
termed a laugh of derision or scorn, (See chapter vii.) An im- 
propriety that thus moves not only contempt but laughter, is distin- 
guished by the epithet of ridiculous ; and a laugh of (ierision or 
scorn is the punishment provided for it by nature. Nor ought it to 
escape observation, that we are so fond of inflicting that punishment, 
as sometimes to exert it even against creatures of an inferior species ; 
witness a turkey-cock swelhng with pride, and strutting with dis- 
played feathers, which in a gay mood is apt to provoke a laugh of 
derision. 

We must not expect that these different improprieties are sepa- 
rated by distinct boundaries ; for of improprieties, from the slightest 
to the most gross, from the most risible to the most serious, there 
are degrees without end. Hence it is, that in viewing some unbe- 
coming actions, too risible for anger, and too serious for derision, the 
spectator feels a sort of mixed emotion, partaking both of derision 
and of anger ; which accounts for an expression, common with respect 
to the impropriety of some actions. Thus we know not whether to 
laugh or be angry. 

292. It cannot fail to be observed, that in the case of a risible 
impropriety, which is always slight, the contempt we have for the 
offender is extremely faint, though derision, its gratification, is ex- 
tremely pleasant. This disproportion between a passion and its 
gratification, may seem not conformable to the analogy of nature. 
In looking about for a solution, I reflect upon what is laid down 
above, that an improper action not only moves our contempt for the 
author, but also, by means of contrast, swells the good opinion we 
have of ourselves. This contributes, more than any other particular, 
to the pleasure we have in ridiculing follies and absurdities ; and 
accordingly, it is well known that those who have the greatest share 
of vanity are the most prone to laugh at others. Vanity, which is 
a vivid passion, pleasant in itself, and not less so in its gratification, 

291. How s gro&H impropriety is punished ; how that of a Blighter kind. Defaces Of 
IniproprioUes. 
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would singly be sujEcient to account for the pleasure of ridicule, 
without borrowing any aid from contempt. Hence appears the 
reason of a noted observation, That we are the most disposed to 
ridicule the blunders and absurdities of others, when we are in h\gh 
spirits ; for in high spirits, self-conceit displays itself with more than 
ordinary vigor. 

293. Having with wary steps traced ^n intricate road^ not with- 
out danger of wandering, what remains to complete our journey, is 
to account for the final cause of congruity and propriety, which 
makes so great a figure in the human constitution. One final cause, 
regarding congruity, is pretty obvious, that the sense of congruity, 
as one principle of the fine arts, contributes in a remarkable degree 
to our entertainment, which is the final cause assigned above for our 
sense of proportion (see chapter iii.), and need not be enlarged 
upon here. Congruity, indeed, with respect to quantity, coincides 
with proportion ; when the parts of a building are nicely adjusted 
to each other, it may be said indifferently, that it is agreeable by 
the congruity of its parts, or by the proportion of its parts. But 
propriety, which regards voluntary agents only, can never be the 
same with proportion : a very long nose is disproportioned, but can- 
not be termed improper. In some instances, it is true, impropriety 
coincides with disproportion in the same subject, but never in the 
same respect. I give for an example a very little man buckled to a 
long toledo : considering the man and the sword with respect to 
size, we perceive a dispropoilion : considering the sword as the choice 
of the man, we perceive an impropriety. 

294. The sense of impropriety with respect to mistakes, blunders, 
and absurdities, is evidently calculated for the good of mankind. 
In the spectators it is productive of mirth and laughter, excellent 
recreation in an interval from business. But this is a trifle com- 
pared to what follows. It is painful to be the subject of ridicule ; 
and to punish with ridicule the man who is guilty of an absurdity, 
tends to put hira more on his guard in time coming. It is well 
ordered, that even the most innocent blunder is not committed with 
impujiity ; because, were errors licensed where they do no hurt, in- 
attention would grow into habit, and be the occasion of much hurt. 

The final cause of propriety as to moral duties, is of all the most 
illustrious. To have a just notion of it, the moral duties that respect 
others must be distinguished from those that respect ourselves. Fi- 
dehty, gratitude, and abstinence from injury, are examples of the 
first sort ; temperance, modesty, firmness of mind, are examples of 
the other : the former are made duties by the sense of justice ; the 
latter by the sense of propriety. Here is a final cause of the sense 
of propriety that will rouse our attention. It is undoubtedly the 

292. Case of a risible impropriety.— Why derision is pleasant 

898. Final cause of congruity and propriety. Congruity often coincide with propor- 
tion ; propriety never. Instance — lustance of impropriety coinciding with disproportion. 
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interest of every man to suit his behavior to the dij^ity of hia 
nature, and to the station allotted him by Providence : for such ra- 
tional conduct contributes in every respect to hap[>iness, by pre- 
serving health, by procuring plenty, by gaining the esteem of others, 
and, which of all is the greatest blessing, by gaining a justly founded 
self-esteem. But in a matter so essential to our well-being, even 
self-interest is not relied on : the powerful authority of duty is super- 
added to the motive of interest The God of Nature, in all things 
essential to our happiness, hath observed one uniform method : to 
keep us steady in our conduct, he hath fortified lis with natural laws 
and principles, preventive of many aberratious, which would daily 
happen were we totally surrendered to so fallible a guide as is hu- 
man reason. Propriety cannot rightly be considered in another 
light than as the natural law that rebates our conduct with respect 
to ourselves ; as justice is the natural law that regulates our conduct 
with respect to others. I call propriety a law, no less than justice ; 
because both are equally rules of conduct that ought to be obeyed : 
propriety includes that obligation ; for to say an action is proper, is 
in other words to say, that it ought to be performed ; and to say it 
is improper, is in other words to say, that it ought to be forborne. 
It is that very character of ought and should which makes justice a 
law to us ; and the same character is applicable to propriety, though 
perhaps more faintly than to justice ; but the difference is in degree 
only, not in kind ; and we ought, without hesitation and reluctance, 
to submit equally to the government of both. 

295. But I have more to urge upon that head. To the sense of pro- 
priety as well as of justice, are annexed the sanctions of rewards and pun- 
ishments ; which evidently prove the one to be a law as well as the other. 
The satisfiaction a man hath in doing his duty, joined to the esteem 
and good-will of others, is the reward that belongs to both equally. 
The punishments also, though not the same, are nearly allied ; and 
diflfer in degree more than in quality. Disobedience to the law of 
justice is punished with remorse ; disobedience to the law of pro- 
priety, with shame, which is remorse in a lower degree. Every 
transgression of the law of justice raises indignation in the beholder ; 
and so doth every flagrant transgression of the law of propriety. 
Slighter improprieties receive a milder punishment : they are always 
rebuked with some degree of contempt, and frequently with derision. 
In general, it is true, that the rewards and punishments annexed to 
the sense of propriety are slighter in degree than those annexed to 
the sense of justice ; which is wisely ordered, because duty to othei-s 
is stall more essential to society than duty to ourselves : society, in- 

294 Sense of Impropriety with respect to blunders, Ac, beneflcial.— Flnnl canse of pre 
prietras to moral duties; those that respect others and ourselves dlstinjfulsl)«(l.— The 
conduct which self-interest prompts.— What motive is added to self-interest.- Propriety 
and justice, natural laws of conduct. . . *i ntv * 

295. Sanctions of rewarrls and punishments, appended to propriety and Justiee. THeir 
kinds and degrees. 
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'leed, could not subsist a moment, were individuals not protected 
from the headstrong and turbulent passions of their neighbors. 

296. The final cause now unfolded of the sense of propriety, must^ 
to every discerning eye, appear delightful ; and yet this is but a 
partial view ; for that sense reaches another illustrious end, which is, 
in conjunction with the sense of justice, to enforce the performance 
of social duties. In fact, the sanctions visibly contrived to compel a 
man to be just to himself, are equally serviceable to compel him to 
be just to others ; which will be evident from a single reflection, 
that an action, by being unjust, ceases not to be improper : an action 
never appears more eminently improper, than when it is unjust : it 
is obviously becoming and suitable to human nature, that each man 
do his duty to others ; and, accordingly, every transgression of duty 
to others, is at the same time a transgression of duty to one's &e& 
This is a plain truth without exaggeration ; and it opens a new and 
enchanting view in the moral landscape, the prospect being gi^atly 
enriched by the multiplication of agreeable objects. It appears now, 
that nothing is overlooked, nothing left undone, that can possibly 
contribute to the enforcing social duty ; for to all the sanctions that 
belong to it singly, are superadded the sanctions of self-duty. A 
femiliar example shall suflSce for illustration. An act of ingratitude, 
considered in itself is to the author disagreeable, as well as to ev«ry 
spectator : considered by the author with relation to himself, it raises 
self-contempt: considered by him with relation to the world, it 
makes him ashamed : considered by others, it raises their contempt 
and indignation against the author. These feelings are all of them 
occasioned by the impropriety of the action. When the action is 
considered as unjust, it occasions another set of feehngs : in the 
author it produces remorse, and a dread of merited punishment ; 
and in others, the benefactor chiefly, indignation and hatred directed 
to the ungrateful person. Thus shame and remorse united in the 
ungrateful person, and indignation united with hatred in the hearts 
of others, are the punishments provided by nature for injustice. 
Stupid and insensible must he be, who, in a contrivance so exquisitej^ 
perceives not the benevolent hand of our Creator. 
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297. The terms dignity and meanness are applied to man in point 
of character, sentiment, and behavior : we say, for example, of one 

296. Sense of propriety and of justice enforces social duties.— Duty to others ia alio Mif- 
duty. Example ; an act of ingratitude. 
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man, that he hath natural dignity in his air and manner ; of another, 
that he makes a mean figure : we perceive dignity in ffvery action 
and sentiment of some persons ; meanness and vulgarity in the ac- 
tions and sentiments of others. With respect to the fine arts, some 
performances are said to be manly, and suitable to the dignity of 
numan nature ; others are termed low, mean, trivial. Such expres- 
sions are common, though they have not always a precise meaning. 
With respect to the art of criticism, it must be a real acquisition to 
ascertain what these terms truly import ;- which possibly may enable 
us to rank every performance in the fine arts according to its dignity. 
Inquiring firot to what subjects the terms dignity and meanneju 
are appropriated, we soon discover, that they are not applicable to 
any thing inanimate : the most magnificent palace that ever was 
built may be lofty, may be grand, but it has no relation to dignity : 
the most diminutive shrub may be little, but it is not mean. These 
terms must belong to sensitive beings, probably to man only ; which 
will be evident when we advance in the inquiry. 

298. Human actions appear in many difierent lights : in them- 
selves they appear grand or little ; with respect to the author, they 
appear proper or improper; with respect to those afifected by them, 
just or unjust ; and I now add, that they are also distinguished by 
dignity and meanness. K any one incline to think, that, with re- 
spect to human actions, dignity coincides with grandeur, and mean- 
ness with littl^iess, the difference will be evident upon reflecting, 
that an action may be grand without being virtuous, and little with- 
out being &ulty ; but Siat we never attribute dignity to any action 
but what is virtuous, nor meanness to any but what is faulty. Every 
action of dignity creates respect and esteem for the author ; and a 
mean action draws upon him contempt A man is admired for a 
fraud action, but frequently is neither loved nor esteemed for it: 
«either is a man always contemned for a low or little action* The 
Mtion of Caesar passing the Rubicon was grand ; but there was no 
dignity in it, considering that his purpose was to enslave his coun- 
try : Caesar, in a march, taking opportunity of a rivulet to quench 
his thirst, did a low action, but the action was not mean. 

299. As it appears to me, dignity and meanness are founded on 
a natural principle not hitherto mentioned. Man is endowed with 
a SENSE of the worth and excelieace of his nature : he deems it more 
perfect than that of the other beings around him ; and he perceives 
that the perfection of his nature consists in virtue, particularly in 
virtues of the highest rank. To express that sense, the term dignity 
is appropriated. Further, to behave with dignity and to refrain from 
all mean actions, is felt to be not a virtue only, but a duty : it is a 

297. In what respects the terms dignity and meanness are applied to man ; and to tlM 
fine arts. Not applicable to inanimate things. .. .. « ^ 

MS. Different lights in which human actions may be ylewed.— The dlffnity of an aotlOD 
aot coincident with grandeur.— Oaeear. 
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duty eveiy man owes to himself. By acting in that manner, h^ at- 
tracts love and esteem : by acting meanly, or below himself he is 
disapproved and contemned. 

According to the description here given of dignity and meanness, 
they appear to be a species of propriety and impropriety. Many 
actions may be proper or improper, to which dignity or meanness 
cannot be apphed : to eat when one is hungry, is proper, but there 
is no dignity in that action : revenge ^Eurly taken, if agaonst law, is 
improper, but not mean. But every action of dignity is also propec; 
and every mean action is also improper. 

300. This sense of the dignity of human nature reaches even our 
pleasures and amusements: if they enlarge the mind by raising* 
grand or elevated emotions, or if they humanize the mind by exer- 
cising our sympathy, they are approved as suited to the di^ty of 
our nature ; if they contract the mind by fixing it on trivial objects^ 
they are contemned as not suited to the dignity of our nature. 
Hence, in general, every occupation, whether o£ use or amusement, 
that c<»Tesponds to the dignity of man, is termed manly ; and every 
occupation below his nature, is termed childish. 

To those who study human nature, there is a point which has al- 
ways appeared intricate : How comes it that generosity and courage 
are more esteemed, and bestow more dignity, than good-nature, or 
even justice ; though the latter contribute more than, the former to 
private as well as to public happiness ? This question, bluntly pro- 
posed, might puzzle a cunning philosopher ; but, by means of the 
foregoing observations, will easily be solved. Human virtues, like 
other objects, obtain a rank in our estimation, not from their utility, 
which is a subject of reflection, but from the direct impression they 
make on us. Justice and good-nature are a sort of negative virtues, 
that scarce make any impression but when they are transgressed : 
courage and generosity, on the contrary, producing elevated emo- 
tions, enliven greatly the sense of a man's dignity, both in himself 
and in others ; and for that reason, courage and generosity are in 
higher regard than the other virtues mentioned : we describe them 
as grand and elevated, as of greater dignity, and more praiseworthy. 

301. This leads us to examine more directly emotions and pas- 
sions with respect to the present subject ; and it will not be difficult 
to form a scale of them, beginning with the meanest, and ascending 
gradually to those of the highest rank and dignity. Pleasure felt at 
the organ of sense, named corporeal pleasure, is perceived to be low ; 
and, when indulged to excess, is perceived also to be mean : for that 
reason, persons of any delicacy dissemble the pleasure they take in 
eating and drinking. The pleasures of the eye and ear, having no 



299. Dignity and meanness founded on a certain natural principle.— Dignity and i 
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organic feeling (see the Introduction), and being free from any sense 
of meanness, are indulged without any shame: they even rise to a 
certain degree of dignity when their objects are grand or elevated. 
The same is the case of the sympathetic passions : a virtuous person 
behaving with fortitude and dignity under cruel misfortunes, makes 
a capital figure ; and the sympathizing spectator feels in himself the 
same dignity. Sympathetic distress at the same time never is mean: 
on the contrary, it is agreeable to the nature of a social being, and 
has general approbation. The rank that love possesses in the scale, 
depends in a great measure on its object : it possesses a low place 
when founded on external properties merely ; and is mean when be- 
stowed on a person of inferior rank without any extrawdinary quali- 
fication : but when founded on the more elevated internal properties, 
it assumes a considerable degree of dignity. The same is the case 
of Mend^p. When gratitude is warm, it animates the mind; but 
it scarce rises to dignity. Joy bestows dignity when it proceeds 
fr(Hn an elevated cause. 

302. If I can depend upon induction, diguity is not a property 
of any disagreeable passion : one is slight, another severe ; one de- 
presses the mind, another animates it; but there is no elevation, far 
less dignity, in any of them. Revenge in particular, though it in- 
flame and swell the mind, is not accompanied with dignity, nor even 
with elevation : it is not, however, felt as mean or grovelling, unless 
when it takes indirect measures for gratification. Shame and re- 
morse, though they sink the spirits, are not mean. Pride, a disagree- 
able passiouj bestows no dignity in the eye of a spectator. Vanity 
always appears mean; and extremely so where founded, as com- 
monly happens, on trivial qualifications. 

303. I proceed to the pleasures of the uiiderstanding, which pos- 
seee a high rank in point of dignity. Of this every one will be sen- 
sible, when he considers the important truths that have been laid 
open by science ; such as general theorems, and the general laws 
that govern the material and moral worlds. The pleasures of the 
understanding are suited to man as a rational and contemplative be- 
ing ; and they tend not a little to ennoble his nature : even to the 
Deity he stretcheth his contemplations, which, in the discovery of 
infinite power, wisdom, and benevolence, afford delight of the most 
exalted kind. Hence it appears that the fine arts, studied as a ra- 
tional science, afford entertainment of great dignity ; superior &r to 
what they afford as a subject of taste merely. 

But contemplation, however in itself valuable, is chiefly respected 
as subservient to action ; for man is intended to be more an active 
than a contemplative being. He accordingly shows more dignity in 
action than in contemplation: generosity, magnanimity, heroism, 
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SOi. Dignity does not belong to any disagreeable paauoo. 
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raise his character to the highest pitch ; these best express the dig^ 
nity of his nature, and advance him nearer to divinity than any other 
of his attributes. 

304. By every production that shows art and contrivance, our 
cuiiosity is excited upon two points : first, how it was made ; and 
next, to what end. Of the two, the latter is the more important in- 
quiry, because the means are ever subordinate to the end ; and, in 
fact, our cmiosity is always more inflamed by the firud than by the 
efficient cause. This preference is nowhere more visible than in 
contemplating the works of nature : if in the efficient cause wisdom 
and power be displayed, wisdom is no less conspicuous in the final 
cause ; and fi-om it only can we infer benevolence, which, of all the 
divine attributes, is to man the most important. 

305. Having endeavored to assign the eflBcient cause of dignity 
and meanness, by unfolding the principle on which they are founded, 
we proceed to explain the final cause of the dignity or meanness be- 
stowed upon the several particulars above mentioned, beginning with 
corporeal pleasures. These, as far as usual, are, like justice, fenced 
widi sufficient sanctions to prevent their being neglected : . hunger 
and thirst are painful sensations ; and we are incited to animal love 
by a vigorous propensity : were corporeal pleasures dignified over 
and above with a place in a high class, they would infallibly disturb 
the balance of the mind by outweighing the social affections. This 
is a satisfactory final cause for refiising to these pleasures any degree 
of dignity ; and the final cause is no less evident of their meanness 
when they are indulged to excess. The more refined pleasures of 
external sense, conveyed by the eye and the ear fi-om natural objects 
and from the fine arts, deserve a high place in our esteem, because 
of their singular and extensive utility : in some cases they rise to a 
considerable dignity, and the very lowest pleasures of the kind are 
never esteemed mean or grovelling. The pleasure arising fi-om wit^ 
humor, ridicule, or from what is simply ludicrous, is useful, by re- 
laxing the mind after the fatigue of more manly occupation ; but 
the mind, when it surrenders itself to pleasure of that kind, loses its 
vigor, and sinks gradually into sloth.* The place this pleasure 
occupies in point of dignity, is adjusted to these views ; to make it 
useful as a relaxation, it is not branded with meanness ; to prevent 
its usurpation, it is removed from that place but a single degree : no 
man values himself for that pleasure, even during gratification ; and 



♦ Neqne enim ita generati h. natora sumus, nt ad ludum et jocum facti esse 
videamur, sed ad severitatem potius et ad qusedam studia graviora atque ma- 
jora. Ludo autem et joco, uti illls quidem licet, sed sicut somno et qaietibus 
Cfieteris, turn cum gravibus seriisque rebus satisfecerimus. — Cicero de offic, lib. 1. 

80^ The pleasures of the understanding.— Man shows mora dignity In action thva. tk 
tontemplaiion. 
80i Final and efficient causes. 
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if it have engrossed more of his time than is requisite for relaxation, 
he looks back with some degree of shame. 

306. In point of dignity, the social emotions rise above the selfish, 
and much above those of the eye and ear : man is by his nature a 
social being, and to qualify him for society it is wisely contrived 
that he should value himself more for being social than selfish. 

The excellency of man is chiefly discernible in the great im- 
provements he is susceptible of in society ; these, by perseverance, 
may be carried on progressively above any assignable limits ; and, 
even abstracting from revelation, there is great probability that the 
progress begun here will be completed in some future state. Now, 
as all valuable improvements proceed from the exercise of our 
rational feculties, the Author of our nature, in order to excite us to a 
due sense of these faculties, hath assigned a high rank to the pleas- 
ures of the understanding : their utility, with respect to this life as 
well as a future, entitles them to that rank. 

But as action is the aim of all our improvements, virtuous actions 
justly possess the highest of all the ranks. These, we find, are by 
nature distributed into different classes, and the first in point of dig- 
nity assigned to actions that appear not the first in point of use : 
generosity, for example, in the sense of mankind, is more respected 
than justice, though the latter is undoubtedly more essential to 
society ; and magnanimity, heroism, undaunted courage, rise still 
higher in our esteem. One would readily think that the moral 
virtues should be esteemed according to their importance. Nature 
has here deviated from her ordinary path, and great wisdom is shown 
in the deviation : the eflBcient cause is explained above, and the 
final cause explained in the Essays of Morality and Natural Be* 
ligion. (Part I. Essay ii. chapter iv.) 

SOY. We proceed to analyze grace, which, being in a good meas' 
ure an uncultivated field, requires more than ordinary labor. 

Graceful is an attribute : grace and gracefulness express that attri- 
bute in the form of a noun. 

That this attribute is agreeable, no one doubts. 

As grace is displayed externally, it must be an object of one or 
other of our five senses. That it is an object of sight, every person 
of taste can bear witness ; and that it is confined to that sense, ap- 
pears from induction ; for it is not an object of smell, nor of taste, 
nor of touch. Is it an object of hearing ? Some music, indeed, is 
termed graceful ; but that expression is metaphorical, as when we 
say of other music that it is beautiful : the latter metaphor, at the 
same time, is more sweet and easy, which shows how httle applica- 

305. FlDftl cause of the meanness of corporeal pleasares ; especially wben Indulged to 
excess. — Pleasures of the eye and ear, how to be regarded. Those ft-oin wit, humor, Ac, 
when are they dignified ? -m^ v 

806. Why the social emotions rise in our estimation above the selflsh.— "Why a high 
rank is assigned to the pleasures of the understanding.— The rank which virtuous actioui 
occupy. 
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ble to music or to sound the fonner is when taken in its piopef 
sense. 

That it is an attiibute of man, is beyond dispute. But of what 
other beings is it also an attribute ? We perceive at first sght that 
nothing inanimate is entitled to that epithet What animal, thei), 
besides man, is entitled ? Surely not an elephant, nor even a lion. A 
horse may have a dehcate shape with a lofty mien, and all his mo- 
tions maf be exquisite ; but he is never said to be graceful. Beauty 
and grandeur are common to man with some other beings; but dig- 
nity is not applied to any being inferior to man ; and, upon the 
strictest examination, the same appears to hold in grace. 

808. Gonficing then grace to man, the next inquiry is whether, 
like beauty, it makes a constant appearance, or in some circum- 
stances only. Does a person display this atttibute at rest as well as 
in motion, asleep as when awake ? It is undoubtedly connected 
with motion ; for when the most graceful person is ^t rest, neither 
moving nor speaking, we lose sight of that quahty as much as of 
color in the dark. Grace then is an agreeable attribute, inseparable 
from motion as opposed to rest, and as comprehending speech, looks, 
gestures, and locomotion. 

As some motions are homely, the opposite to graceful, the next 
inquiry is, with what motions is this attribute connected ? No man 
appears graceful in a mask; and, therefore, laying aside the ex- 
pressions of the countenance, the other motions may be genteel, 
may be elegant, but of themselves never are graceful. A motion 
adjusted in the most perfect manner to answer its end, is elegant ; 
but still somewhat more is required to complete our idea of grace 
or gracefulness. 

What this unknown more may be, is the nice point One thing 
is clear from what is said, that this more must arise from the ex- 
pression of the countenance : and fixjm what expressions so naturally 
as from those which indicate mental qualities, such as sweetness, 
benevolence, elevation, dignity ? This promises to be a fair analysis, 
because of all objects, mental qualities affect us the most ; and the 
impression made by graceful appearance upon every spectator of 
taste, is too deep for any cause purely corporeal. 

309. The next step is, to examine what are the mental qualities, 
that, in conjunction with elegance of motion, produce a graceful 
appearance. Sweetness, cheerfulness, affability, are not separately 
sufficient, nor even in conjunction. As it appears to me, dignity 
alone, with elegant motion, may produce a graceful appearance ; but 
still more graceful with the aid of other qualities, those especially 
that are the most exalted. 

But this is not all. The most exalted virtues may be the lot of a 

807. Oraco an object of sij^ht. Applicable only to man. 

808. Grace inseparable from motion. Definition given.— Not all motitHM tf grMtful 
Those of the countenance indicating mental qualities. 
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person whose countenance has little expression : such a penon can- 
not be gracefal. Therefore, to produce this appearance, we mnst 
add another circomstance, namely, an expressiye countenance, dis- 
playing to every spectator of taste, with life and energy, every thing 
that passes in tlie mind. 

Collecting these circumstances together, grace may be defined, 
that agreeable appearance which arises from elegance of motion, and 
torn a countenance expressive of dignity. SzpressTons of other 
mental qualities are not essential to that appearance, but they height- 
en it greatly. 

Of all external objects, a graceful person is the most agreeable. 

Dancing affords great opportunity for displaying grace, and ha- 
ranguing still more. 

I conclude with the following reflection : That in vain will a per- 
son attempt to be graceful, who is deficient in amiable qualities. A 
man, it is true, may form an idea of quahties he is destitute of; and, 
by means of that idea, may endeavor to express those qualities by 
looks and gestures ; but such studied expression will be too fiednt and 
obscure to be graceful. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



RIDIOITUE. 



310. To define ridicule has puzzled and vexed every critic The 
definition given by Aristotie is obscure and imperfect {Poet. cap. v.) 
Cicero handles it at great length (L. ii. Ih Oratore), but without 
giving any satisfaction : he wanders in the dark, and misses the 
distinction between risible and ridiculous. Quintilian is sensible 
of the distinction,*^ but has not attempted to explain it Luck- 
ily this subject lies no longer in obscurity : a risible object pro- 
duceth an emotion c^ laughter merely (see chapter vii.) : a ridicu- 
lous object is improper as well as risible, and produceth a mixed 
emotion, which is vented by a laugh of derision or scorn. (See 
chapter x.) 

Having, therefore, happily unravelled the knotty part, I proceed 
to other particulars. 

Burlesque, though a great engine of ridicule, is not confined to 



* Ideoqae anceps ejus rei ratio est, quod a derisu non procol abest lisus.— 
Lib. VI. cap. iii. sect. 1. 

809. Wbot mental qualities, Joined with elegance of motion, prodnoe a graeeftil appear 
tnce.— Grace defined.— Concluding reflection. 
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that subject ; for it is clearly distinguishable into burlesque that 
excites laughter merely, and burlesque that provokes derision or rid- 
icule. A grave subject in which there is no impropriety, may be 
brought down by a certain coloring so as to be risible ; which is the 
case of Virgil Travestie, and also the case of the SeccMa Rapita : 
the authors laugh first, in order to make their readers laugh. The 
Lutrin is a burlesque poem of the other sort, laying hold of a low 
and trifling incident, to expose the luxury, indolence, and contentious 
spirit of a set of monks. Boileau, the author, gives a ridiculous 
air to the subject by dressing it in the heroic style, and affecting to 
consider it as of the utmost dignity and importance. In a compo- 
sition of this kind, no image professedly ludicrous ought to find 
quarter, because such images destroy the contrast; and, accord- 
ingly, the author shows always the grave face, and never once befrays 
a smile. 

311. Thou^ the burlesque that aims at ridicule produces its 
effect by elevating the style tar above the subject, yet it has limits 
beyond which the elevation ought not to be carried : the poet, con- 
sulting the imagination of his readers, ought to confine himself to 
such images as are lively, and readily apprehended : a strained ele- 
vation, soaring above an ordinary reach of fancy, makes not a pleasant 
impression : the reader, fatigued with being always upon the stretch, 
is soon disgusted ; and if he persevere, becomes thoughtless and in 
different. Further, a fiction gives no pleasure unless it be painted 
in colors so lively as to produce some perception of reality ; whicl 
never can be done effectually where the images are formed w^itl 
Jabor or diflSculty. For these reasons, I cannot avoid condemning 
the Batrachomuomachiay said to be the composition of Homer : it 
is beyond the power of imagination to form a clear and lively image 
of frogs and mice, acting with the dignity of the highest of our 
species ; nor can we form a conception of the reality of such an 
action, in any manner so distinct as to interest our affections even in 
the slightest degiee. 

The Rape cf the Lock is of a character clearly distinguishable 
fi-om those now mentioned : it is not properly a burlesque perform- 
ance, but what may rather be termed a keroirComiccU poem : it 
treats a gay and ^uniliar subject with pleasantry, and with a mod- 
erate degree of dignity ; the author puts not on a mask like Boileau, 
nor profelsses to make us laugh like Tassoni. The Rape of the Lock 
is a genteel species of writing, less strained than those mentioned ; 
and is pleasant or ludicrous without having ridicule for its chief aim ; 
^ving way, however, to ridicule where it arises naturally from a 
particular character, such as that of Sir Plume. Addison's Specta- 

810. A risible distinguished from a ridiculous object— -Burlesque of two kinds. Ex- 
amples. 

811. Of U»e burlesquo that aims at ridicule, its appropriate style —Rape ofth^Liek 
oriticised. 
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tor upon the exercise of the fan (No. 102), is extremely gay and la* 
dicrous, resembling in its subject the Rape of the Lock. 

312. Humor belongs to the present chapter, because it is connect- 
ed with ridicule. Congreve defines humor to be ** a singular and 
unayoidable manner of doing or saying any thing, peculiw and 
natural to one man only, by which his speech and actions are dis- 
tinguished from those of other men." Weie this definition just, a 
majestic and commanding air, which is a singular property, is hu- 
mor ; as also a natural flow of correct and commanding eloquence, 
which is no less singular. Nothing just or proper is denominated 
humor ; nor any singularity of character, words, or actions, that is 
Talued or respected. When we attend to the character of a humor- 
ist, we find that it arises from circumstances both risible and im- 
proper, and therefore that it lessens the man in our esteem, and 
makes him in some measure ridiculous. [Wordsworth gives the 
following representation of a true English ploughboy : 

His joints are stiiF; 
Beneath a cambroas frock, that to the knees 
Invests the thriving charl, his legs appear, 
Fellows to those which lustilj npnela 
The wooden stools, for everlasting use, 
On which oar fathers sate. And mark his brow ! 
Under whose shaggy canopy are set 
Two eyes, not dim, but of a healthy stare ; 
Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and strange ; 
Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 
A look or motion of intellitfence 
From infant conning of the Christ-oross row, 
Or puzzling through a primer, line by line, 
Till perfect mastery crown the pains at last. JEecunioiu 

There is, says Prof Wilson, in the above lines, a kind of forcible 
humor which may remind the reader of Cowper's manner in the 
Task The versification is good, and gives so much point to the 
thoughts, that it should seem as if custom, rather than necessity, 
had caused all satires, from Donne to Churchill, to be written in 
rhyme.] 

Humor in writing is very different from humor in character. 
When an author insists upon ludicrous subjects with a professed 
purpose to make his readers laugh, he may be styled a ludicrous 
writer; but is scarce entitled to be styled a writer of humor. This 
-quality belongs to an author, who, affecting to be grave and serious, 
paints his objects in such colors as to provoke mirth and laughter. 
A writer that is really a humorist in character, does this without 
design : if not, he must affect the character in order to succeed. 
Swift and Fontaine were humorists in character, and their writings 
are full of humor. Addison was not a humorist in character ; and 
yet in his prose writings a most delicate and refined humor prevails. 
Arbuthnot exceeds them all in drollery and humorous painting ; 
which shows a great genius, because, if I am not misinformed, he 
bad nothing of mat pecuharity in his chara'^ter. 

9* 
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There remains to show by examples the manner of treating sub 

jects, so as to give them a ridiculous appearance. 

II ne dit jamais, je vous donne, mwB, je vous prtte le bon jour. — JfoUk^ 

Orleans, I know him to be valiant. 

Constable. I was told that by one that knows him better than yon. 
Orleans. What's he! 

OotistabU. Marry, he told me so himself; and he said he car'd not who 
Icnew it. Henry V. Shahspeare. 

He never broke any man^s head but his own, and that was against a post 
virhen he was drunk. Ihd. 

MUlament. Sententious Mirabell I Pr^jthee don't look with that violent and 
flexible wise face, like Solomon at the dividing of the ohild, in an old tapestry 
hanging. Way of the World, 

A true critic, in the perusal of a book, is like a dog at a feast, whose thoughts 
and stomach are wholly set upon what the guests fling away, and consequently 
is apt to snarl most when there are the fewest bones. TaU of a Tub. 

313. In the following instances, the ridicule arises from absurd 
conceptions in the persons introduced : 

Valentine. Your blessing, Sir. 

Sir Sampson. You've had it already. Sir ; I think I sent it you to-day in a 
bill for four thousand pound ; a great deal of money. Brother Foresight. 

Foresight. Ay indeed. Sir Sampson, a great deal of money for a young man ; 
I wonder what can he do with it. Love for Love, Act II. Sc. 7. 

MiUament. I nauseate walking ; 'tis a country-diversion ; I loathe the country, 
and every thing that relates to it. 

Sir Wi^id. Indeed I hah I look ye, look ye, you do I nay, 'tis like you 

may here are choice of pastimes nere in town, as plays and the like ; that 

must be confess'd indeed. 

MUament. Ah I'^tourdie \ I hate the town too. 

Sir Wilful Dear heart, that's much hah I that you should hate 'em 

both I han 1 'tis like you may; there are some can't relish the town, and others 

can't away with the country 'tis like you may be one of these, Cousine. 

Way of the World, Act IV. Sc. 4. 

Lord Froth. I assure you. Sir Paul, I laugh at nobody's jests but my own, or 
a ladjr's : I assure you, Sir Paul. 

JBrisk. How ? how, my lord ? what, affront my wit t Let me perish, do I 
never say any thing worthy to be laugh' d at ? 

Lord Froth. foy, don't misapprehend me, I don't say so, for I often smile 
at your conceptions. But there is nothing more unbecoming a man of auality 
than to laugn ; 'tis such a vulgar expression of the passion 1 everyboay can 
laugh. Then especially to laugh at the jest of an inferior person, or when 
anybody else of the same quality does not laugh with one ; ridiculous ! To 
be pleas'd with what pleases the crowd I Now, when I laugh I always laugh 
alone. DouUe DeaUr, Act I. Sc. 4. 

So sharp-sighted is pride in blemishes, and so willing to be grati- 
fied, that it takes up with the very slightest improprieties ; such as 
a blunder by a foreigner in speaking our language, especially if the 
blunder can bear a sense that reflects on the speaker : 

Quickly, The young man is an honest man. 

Gaius, What shall de honest man do in my closet ! dere is no honest man 
iat shall come in my closet Merry Wives of Windsor. 

812. Humor (in character) defined.— A ladlcrous writer distinguished from a waiter of 
humor.— Swift, For^^Aine, Addison, Arbathnot—Ezamples. 
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Love q)eeches are finely ridiculed in the following pasBage : 
Quoth he, My faith as adamantine, 
As chainB of destiny, 1*11 maintain ; 
True as Apollo ever spoke, 
Or oracle irom heart of oak ; 
And if yoa'll eive my flame bat vent, 
Now in dose hugger mugger pent, 
And shine upon me but benignly. 
With that one and that other pigsney. 
The' snn and day shall sooner part, 
Than love, or yon, shake off my heart; 
The son that shall no more dispense 
His own but your bright influence : 
ni carve your name on barks of trees, 
With true love-knots, and flourishes ; 
That shall infuse eternal spring. 
And everlasting flourishing : 
Drink ev'ry letter on't in stum. 
And make it brisk champaign necome. 
Where'er you tread, your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet; 
All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 
Shall borrow from your breath their odon 
Nature her charter shall renew. 
And take all lives of things from you ; 
The world depend upon your eve. 
And when you ft-own upon it^ aie. 
Only our loves shall still survive. 
New worlds and natures to outlive ; 
And, like to herald's moons, remain 
AU crescents, without change or wane. 

ffwU^at^ Part II. oanto i. 

314. Irony turns things into ridicule in a peculiar manner ; it 
consists in laughing at a man under disguise of appearing to praise 
or speak well of him. Swift affords us many illustrious examples 
of that species of ridicule. Take the following : 

By these methods, in a few weeks, there starts up many a writer, capable of 
managing the profoundest and most universal subjects. For what though hia 
head be empty, provided his common-place book be full 1 And if you will 
bate him but tne circumstances of method, and style, and grammar, and inven- 
tion ; allow him but the common privileffea of transcribing from others, and 
digressing from himself, as often as he shall see occasion ; he will desire no 
more ingredients towards fitting up a treatise that shall make a very comely 
fignre on a bookseller^s shelf there to be preserved neat and dean, for a long 
eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its title, furiy inscribed on a label ; 
never to be thumbed or greased by students, nor bound to everlasting^ chains of 
darkness in a library ; but when the fullness of time is come, shall happily under- 
go the trial of purgatory, in order to ascend the sky.— 2W* ^a Tuhj sect. viL 

I cannot but congratulate our age on this peculiar ftlicity, that though we 
have indeed made great progress m all other branches of luxury, we are not 
yet debauched with any hiffh rdUh in poetry, but are in this one taste less tUee 
than our ancestors. 

If the reverend clergy showed more concern than others, I charitably impute 
it to their great charge of souls : and what confirmed me in this opinion was, 
that the degrees of apprehension and terror could be distinguished to be great- 
er or less, according to their ranks and degrees in the church.* 

♦ A true and faithful narrative of what passed in London, during tha gen- 
eral consternation of all ranks and degrees of mankind. 

' 818. ^aotationi. Sli. Irony. EzamplM from Swift. 
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315. A parody must be distinguished from every species of ridi- 
cule : it enlivens a gay subject by imitating some important incident 
that is serious : it is ludicrous, and may be risible ; but ridicule is 
not a necessary ingredient. Take the following examples, the first 
of which refers to an expression of Moses : 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with care : 

Let spades be tramps I she said, and trumps they were. 

Rape oftM Locle^ Canto iii. 45. 

The next is in imitation of Achilles' oath in Homer : 

But by this lock, this sacred lock, I swear, 

(Which never*more shall join its parted hair. 

Which never more its honors shall renew, 

Clipped from the lovely head where late it grew), 

That while my nostrils draw the vital air, 

This hand which won it, shall forever wear. 

He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 

The long-oontended honors of her head. — IbuL Canto iv. If S. 

The foUowing imitates the history of Agamemnon's sceptre in 
Homer : 

Now meet thy fate, incensed Belinda cried. 
And drew a aeadly bodkin from her side, 
(The same, his ancient personage to deck. 
Her great-great-grandsire wore about his neck, 
In three seal rings : which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vast buckle for his widow's gown : 
Her infant grandame's whistle next it grew, 
The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew : 
Then in a bookin graced her mother^s hairs, 
Which long she wore and now Belinda wears). 

Ibid, Canto v. 87. 

Though ridicule, as observed above, is no necessary ingredient in 
a parody, yet there is no opposition between them : ri£cule may- 
be succeasfully employed in a parody ; and a parody may be em- 
ployed to promote ridicule. 

The interposition of the gods, in the manner of Homer and Vir- 
^1, ought to be confined to ludicrous subjects, which are much en- 
Evened by such interposition handled in the form of a parody ; wit- 
ness the Cave of Spleen, Eape of the Lock, canto iv. ; the goddess 
of Discord, Latrin^ canto i.; and the goddess of Indolence, canto ii. 

["The secret of parody lies merely in transposing or applying at 
a venture to any thin^, or to the lowest objects, that which is ap- 
plicable only to certain given things, or to the highest mattera. 
*From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a step.' The 
slightest want of unity of impression destroys the sublime ; the de- 
tection of the smallest incongruity is an in&llible ground to rest the 
ludicrous upon. But in serious poetry, which aims at riveting our 
affections, every blow must tell home. The missing a single time is 
&tal, and undoes the spell. We see how difficult it is to sustain a 
continued flight of impressive sentiment : how easy it must be then 
U> travesty or burlesque it, to flounder into nonsense, and be witty 
by playing the fool. It is a common mistake, however, to suppose 
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that parodies degrade, or imply a stifi;aia on the rabjeot; on the 
cootrarj, they in general imply something serious or sacred in the 
originals. Without this they would be good for nothing ; for the 
immediate contrast would be wanting, and with this they are sure tp 
tell. The best parodies are, accordingly, the best and most striking 
things reversed. Witness the common travesties of Homer and 
Virgil."— ^az/»«, Lect. L] 

316. Those who have a tdent for ridicule, which is seldom united 
with a taste for delicate and refined beauties, are quick-sighted in 
improprieties ; and these they eagerly grasp in order to gratify their 
&vorite propensity. Persons gaUed are provoked to maintain, that 
ridicule is improper for grave subjects. Subjects really ffrave are 
by no means tit for ridicule : but then it is ur^d against them, that 
when it is called in question whether a certain subject be really 
grave, ridicule is the only means of determining the controversy 
Hence a celebrated question, Whether ridicule be or be not a test oi 
truth ? I give this question a place here, because it tends to illus- 
trate the nature of ridicule. 

The question stated in accurate terms is. Whether the sense of 
ridicule be the proper test for distinguishing ridiculous objects, from 
what are not so. Taking it for granted, that ridicule is not a sub- 
ject of reasoning, but of sense or taste (see chap. x. compared with 
chap, vii.), I proceed thus. No person doubts but that our sense of 
beauty is the true test of what is beautiful ; and our sense of gran- 
deur, of what is great or sublime. Is it more doubtful whether 
our sense of ridicule be the true test of what is ridiculous f It is 
not only the true test^ but indeed the only test ; for this subject 
comes not, more than beauty or grandeur, under the province of 
reason. K any subject, by the influence of fashion or custom, have 
acquired a degree of veneration to which naturally it is not entitled, 
what are the proper means for wiping off the artificial coloring, and 
displaying the subject in its true light ? A man of true taste sees 
the subject without disguise ; but if he hesitate, let him apply the 
test of ridicule, which separates it from its artificial connections, 
and exposes it naked with all its native improprieties. 

317. But it is urged, that the gravest and most serious matters 
may be set in a ridiculous light. Hardly so ; for where an object 
is neither risible nor improper, it lies not open in any quarter to an 
attack from ridicule. But supposing the fact, I foresee not any 
harmful consequence. By the same sort of reasoning, a talent for 
wit ought to be condemned, because it may be employed to bur- 
lesque a great or lofty subject. Such irregular use made of a talent 
for wit or ridicule, cannot long impose upon mankind : it cannot 
stand the test of correct and delicate taste ; and truth will at last 

dlfi. Aparody. £x«mpl« from th« Bape of the Lodc—Beiiurki of HaxIItt _ 
8l«. Aether ridicale Is » teet of tratb. Qaestion eUted in hocarate termiL Tb« att* 
tbor'i argamaat 
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prevail even with the vulgar. To condemn a talent for ridicule be- 
cause it may be perverted to wrong purposes, is not a little ridiculous: 
could one forbear to smile, if a talent for reasoning were condenme^ 
because it also may be perverted ? and yet the conclusion in the 
latter case, would be not less just than in the former : perhaps more 
just ; for no talent is more frequently perverted than that of reason. 
We had best leave nature to her own operations : the most valu- 
able talents may be abused, and so may that of rididule : let us bring 
it under proper culture if we can, without endeavoring to pluck it up 
by the root Were we destitute of this test of truth, I know not 
what might be the consequences : I see not what rule would be left 
us to prevent splendid trines passing for matters of importance, and 
show and form for substance, and superstition or enthusiasm for pure 
religion. 

318. [While there is much truth in the statements above made 
concerning Ridicule, there is also much and dangerous error. 

As Dr. Blair observes : " Many vices might be more successfully 
exploded by employing ridicule against them, than by serious attach 
and arguments. At the same time it must be confessed, that ridicule 
is an instrument of such a nature, that when managed by unskilftrl 
or improper hands, there is hazard of its doing mischief, instead of 
good, to society. For ridicule is far from being, as some have 
maintained it to be, a test of truth. On the contrary, it is apt to 
mislead and seduce, by the colors which it throws upon its objects ; 
and it is often more diflBcult to judge whether these colore be natural 
and proper, than it is to distinguish between simple truth and error. 
Licentious writers, therefore, of the comic class, have too often had 
it in their power to cast a ridicule upon characters and objects which 
did not deserve it" 

319. Lord Shaftesbury advocated the same &lse doctrine as Lord 
Kames ; but Dr. Leland has clearly exposed his error, in the follow- 
ing remarks : " The best and wisest men in all ages have always 
recommended a calm attention and sobriety of mind, a cool and 
impartial examination and inquiry, as the properest disposition for 
finding out truth, and judging concerning it. But according to his 
lordship's representation of the case, those that apply themselves to 
the searching out of truth, or judging what is really true, serious, 
and excellent, must endeavor to put themselves in a merry humor, 
to raise up a gayety of spirit, and seek whether in the object they are 
examining they cannot find out something that may be justly laughed 
at And it is OTeat odds that a man who is thus disposed will find 
out something St, as he imagines, to excite his mirth, in the most 
serious and important subject in the world. Such a temper is so 
far from being a help to a fair and unprejudiced inquiry, that it is 

817. Objeetloii stated and replied to.— Is ridionle to be abandoned t— Importanoe •! « 
talent for ridieale. 
81& Bemark on Kames' doctrine oonoemtng ridieale^— Dr. Blair^ observaAloiii. 
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one of the greatest hindrances to it A strong tnm to ridicule has 
a tendency to disqualify a man for cool and sedate leflectioo, and to 
render him impatient of the pains that are necessary to a rational 
and deliberate search." * * * * 

320. Dr. Leland proceeds to say : — " Our noble anthor, indeed, 
frequently observes that trul^ cannot be hurt by ridicule, since, when 
the ridicule is wrong placed, it will not hold. It will readily be 
allowed that truth and honesty cannot be the subject of just ridi- 
cule ; but then this supposes that ridicule itself must be brought to 
the test of cool reason ; and accordingly his lordship acknowledges, 
that it is in reality a serious study to temper and regulate that 
humor. And thus, after all, we are to return to gravity and serious 
reason^ as the ultimate test and criterion of ridicule, and of every 
thing else. But though the most excellent things cannot be justly 
ridiculed, and ridicule, wh^ thus applied, will, in the judgment of 
thinking men, render him that uses it ridiculous; yet Uiere are 
many persons on whom it will have a different effect The ridicule 
wUi be apt to create prefudicee in their minds, and to in^ire them 
with a contempt, or at least a disregard of things, which, when rep- 
resented in a proper light, appear to be of the greatest worth and 

importance W^ and unstable minds have been driven into 

atheism, pro£meness, and vice, by the force of ridicule, and have 
been made ashamed <^ that wluch they ought to esteem their 
glory."] 
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321. Wrr is a quality of certain thoughts and expressions: the 
term is never applied to an action nor a passion, and as little to an 
external object 

However difficult it may be, in many instances, to distinguish a 
witty thought or expression from one that is not so, yet, in genera], 
it may be laid down that the term wit is appropriated to such 
ihougnta and expressions as are ludicrous, and also occasion some 
degree of surprise by their singularity. Wit, also, in a figurative 
sense, expresses a talent for inventing ludicrous thoughts or expres- 
sions : we say commonly a witty man, or a man of wit. 

819. Dr. Leland'8 Btrictores npon Shaftesbaiy.— The method of searehlnff out truth 
fogxested hr the wisest men.—Lord Shafteebory^s proposed method. Objecfions to hU 
meOMd.— Effect of a stroog tarn for ridicule. 

8S0. BemarkB on the statement that trath cannot be hnrt by ridleole.— Beaeon th« olti- 
Bate test, of what ?— Bad effsot of ridieollDg sacred things. 
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^ Wit in its proper sense, as explained above, is distinguisbable into 
two kinds : wit in the thought, and wit in the words or expression. 
Again, wit in the thought is of two Mnds : ludicrous images, and 
ludicrotis combinations of things that have little or no natural 
relation. 

Ludicrous images that occasion surprise by their singularity, as 
having little or no foundation in nature, are fabricated by the 
imagination : and the imagination is well qualified for the office ; 
being of all our faculties the most active, and the least under re- 
straint Take the following example : 

Shylock, You knew (none so well, none so well as you) of my daughter's 
flight. 

Salino, That's certain: I for my part knew the tulor that made the wings 
she flew withal. Merchant of Venice^ Act III. So. 1. 

The image here is undoubtedly witty. It is ludicrous : and it must 
occasion surprise ; for having no natural foundation, it is altogether 
unexpected. 

[According to Hazhtt, " the ludicrous is where there is a contra- 
diction between the object and our expectations, heightened by some 
deformity or inconvenience, that is, by its being contrary t6 what is 
customary or desirable ; as the ridiculous, which is the highest de- 
gree of the laughable, is that which is contrary not only to custom, 
but to sense and reason, or is a voluntary departure from what we 
have a right to expect from those who are conscious of absurdity 
and propriety in words, looks, and actions."] 

322. The other branch, o( wit in the thought, is that only which 
is taken notice of by Addison, following Locke, who defines it " to 
lie in the assemblage of ideas; and putting those together, with 
quickness and variety, wherein can be found any resemblance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable 
visions in the fancy." (B. ii. ch. xi. sect. 2.) It may be d<ifined 
more concisely, and perhaps more accurately, " A junction of things 
by distant and fanciful relations, which surprise because they are 
unexpected." (See chapter i.) The following is a proper example : 

We grant, although he had much wit, 

He was very shy of nsiug it, 

As being loth to wear it out : 

And, therefore, bore it not about, 

Unless on holidays, or so. 

As men their best apparel do. — HudibrM^ Canto i. 

Wit is of all the most elegant recreation : the image enters tLe 
mind with gayety, and gives a sudden flash, which is extremely 
pleasant. Wit thereby gently elevates without straining, raises 
mirth without dissoluteness, and relaxes while it entertains. 

821. To what the term wit Is appropriated—In a flffurative sense, to what applied.— 
Two kJnda of wit in the proper sense. Two kinds of wit in thongct.— The souroo off 
IndierouB images.— Hazlltt's account of the hidiorous. 
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[Wit and humor compared, — *^ Humor is describing the ludi- 
crous as it is in itself; wit is the exposing it, by comparing or con- 
trasting it Trith something else. Humor is the growth of nature and 
accident ; wit is the product of art and fancy. Humor, as it is 
shown in books, is an imitation of the natural or acquired absur- 
dities of mankind, or of the ludicrous in accident, situation, and 
character ; wit is the illustrating and heightening the sense of that 
absurdity by some sudden and unexpected likeness or opposition of 
one thing to another, which sets off the quality we laugh at or de- 
spise in a still more contemptible or striking point of view. Wit, at 
distinguished j/rom poetry, is the imagination or fancy inverted, and 
so applied to given objects as to make the little look less, the mean 
more light and worthless ; or to divert our admiration or wean our 
affections from that which is lofty and impressive, instead of pro- 
ducing a more intense admiration and exalted passion, as poetry 
does. Wit hovers round the borders of the light and trifling, 
whether in matters of pleasure or pain ; for as soon as it describes the 
serious seriously, it ceases to be wit, and passes into a different form. 
The favorite employment of wit is to add littleness to littleness, and 
heap contempt on insignificance by all the arts of petty and inces- 
sant warfare ; or if it ever affects to aggrandize and use the lan- 
guage of hyperbole, it is only to betray into derision by a &tal com- 
parison, as in the mock-heroic ; or if it treats of serious passion, it 
must do so as to lower the tone of intense and high-wrought senti- 
ment by the introduction of burlesque and familiar circumstances." — 
Eazlitt.] 

323. Wit in the expression, commonly called a play of wordt^ 
being a baabai*d sort of wit, is reserved for the last place. I proceed 
to examples of wit in the thought ; and first of ludicrous images. 

Falstaff, speaking of his taking Sir John Coleville of the Dale : 

Here he is, and here I yield him ; and I heseech vonr Grace, let it be book'd 
with the rest of this day's deeds : or, by the Lordj I will have it in a particalar 
ballad else, with mine own picture on the top of it, Coleville kissing my foot : 
to the which course if I be ehforced, if you do -not all show like gilt twopences 
to me : and I, in the dear sky of fame, o'ershine yon as much as the full moon 
doth tne cinders of the element, whicn show like pin's-heads to her ; believe 
not the word of the Noble. Therefore let me have right, and let desert mount. 
—Second PaH Hmry IV, Act IV. So. 6. 

I knew, when seven justices could not take up a quarrel, but when the par- 
ties were met themselves, one of them thought but of an if; as. If you said so, 
then I said so ; and they shook hands, and swore brothers. Your if\A the only 
peacemaker ; much virtue in \f. — Shakspeare, 

An I have forgotten what the inaidd of a oharoh is made of, I am a pepper- 
corn, a brewer's horse : The inaide of a ohuroh 1 Company, viUa&oas com- 
pany, hath been the spoil of me,— lb. 

The war hath introduced abundance of polysyllables, which will never be 
able to live many more campaigns. Speculations, operations, preliminaries, 

882. Definitions of the other branch, of wit In the thon«ht Example from HndlbrM.— 
WitfxaB a recreation.— Wit» distinguiabed from bnmor, ana from voetry. 
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ambassadors, paliaadoes, communication, ciroumvallation, battalions, as nn 
meroua as they are, if they attack us too frequently in our coffee-houses, wo 
shall certainly put them to flighty and cut off the Tear.—TaUer, No. 880. 

Speaking of Discord : 

She never went abroad but she brought home such a bundle of monstrous 
lies as would have amazed any mortal but such as knew her : of a whale that 
had swallowed a fleet of ships ; of the lions being let out of the Tower to 
destroy the Protestant religion ; of the Pope*8 being seen in a brandy-shop 
at Wapping, &G.—Jiuiory of John BvU^ part i. ch. xvi. 

324. The other branch, of wit in the thought, namely, ludicrous 
combinations and oppositions, may be traced through various rami- 
fications. And, first, fanciful causes assigned that have no natural 
relation to effects produced : 

Lancast. Fare you well, Falstaff; I, in my condition, shall better speak of 
you than you deserve. [Exit. 

Falstaff. I would you had but the wit ; 'twere better than your dukedom. 
Good faith, this same young sober-blooded boy doth not love me ; nor a 
man cannot make him lau^'h ; but that's no marvel, he drinks no wine. 
There's never any of these demure boys come to any proof; for thin drink 
doth BO overcool their blood, and making many fish- meals, that they fail into 
a kind of male green-sickness ; and then, when they marry, they get wenches. 
Thejr are generally fools and cowards ; which some of us should be too, but 
for mflammation. A good sherris-sack hath a twofold operation in it: it 
ascends me into the brain; dries me there all the foolish, dull, and crudy 
vapors which environ it ; makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nim- 
ble, fiery, and delectable shapes ; which delivered o'er to the voice, the tongnCy 
which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. The second property of your ex- 
cellent sherris is, the warming of the blood ; which, before cold and settled, left 
the liver white and pale ; which is the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice : 
but the sherris warms itw and makes it course from the inwards to the parts ex- 
treme : it illuminateth tne face, which, as a beacon, gives warning to all the 
rest 01 this little kingdom, maiU, to arm ; and then the vital commoners and 
inland pett^ spirits muster me all to their captain, the heart, who, great and 
puff'd up with this retinue, doth any deed of courage : and thus valor comes 
of sherris. So that skill in the weapon is nothing without sack, for that sets 
it a-work ; and learning a mere hoard of gold kept by a devil, till sack com- 
mences it, and sets it m act and use. Hereof comes it that Prince Hariy is 
valiant ; for the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, like 
lean, sterile, and bare land, manured, husbanded, and till'd, with excellent 
endeavor of drinking good and good store of fertile sherris, that he is be- 
come very hot and valiant. If I had a thousand sons, the first human princi- 
ple I would teach them, should be to forswear thin potations, and to addict 
themselves to sack. — Second Part Henry IV. Act IV. Sc. 7. 

The trenchant blade Toledo trusty, 
For want of fighting was grown rusty, 
And ate into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to hue and hack. 
The peaceful scabbard where it dwelt, 
The rancor of its edge had felt; 

For of the lower end two handful * 

It had devour'd, 'twas so manful ; 
And so much scom'd to lurk in case. 
As if it durst not show its face. — Mudibraa^ Canto 1 

Speaking of Physicians : 

XiO bon de cette profession est, qu'il y a parmi les morts une honn^tet^, una 
^ ■ 

828. Bzamples of Indloroos images. 
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diBcr^tioii la pins ert^nde da numde : jaman on B*en vrnt se plaindro da iii6d*» 
em qui Fa tai. — Lt med^n malgri lai, 

325. To account for effects by such fiintastical causes, being % 
highly ludicrous, is quite improper in any serious composition. 
Therefore the following passage from Cowley, in his poem on the 
death of Sir Henry Wooton, is in a bad taste : 

He did the ntmost boands of knowled^ find, 
He fonnd them not so large as was his mind. 
But, like the brave Pellean yonth, did moan, 
Becaase that art had no more worlds than ona. 
And when he saw that he throogh all bad paat, 
He dyed, lest he should idle grow at last. 

Fanciful reasoning : 

Fdhtaf. Imbowell'd I ^if thon imbowal me to-day. Til give yon laave to 

Eowder me, and eat me to-morrow t 'Sblood *twas time to ooooterfeit, or that 
ot termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too. Counterfeit 1 I lie, I am no 
oonnterfeit ; to die is to oe a counterfeit ; for he is but the counterfeit of a man 
who hath not the life of a man ; but to counterfeit dyin^, when a man thereby 
livetn, is to be no counterfeit, but the true and perfect miage of life indeed.— 
Fvrri Part Entry IV, Act I. Sc. 10. 

Jestica. I shall be saved by my husband ; he hath made me a Christian. 

Zauncdot. Truly the more to blame he ; we were Christians enough before, 
e'en as many as could well live by one another : this making of ChristianB will 
raise the price of hogs ; if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not have a 
nusher on the coals for monej»— -Merchant <^ Vlmiee^ Act III. Sc 6. 

In western elime there ia a town. 

To those that dwell therein well known ; 

Therefore there needs no more be said hen, 

We unto them refer our reader : 

For brevity is very -good 

When we are, or are not understood. 

StuUbrtUf Canto L 

326. Ludicrous junction of small things with great, as of equal 
importance): 

This day black omens threat the brightest fair 

That e'er deserved a watchful spirit's oare : 

Some dire disaster, or by force or slight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night : 

Whether the nvmph shall break Diana's law ; 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her honor, or her new brocade : 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade ; 

Or lose her neart, or necklace, at a ball ; 

Or whether Heaven has doom'd that Shock must fUI. 

Bapeo/the locky Canto ii. 101. 

One speaks the glory of the British queen. 
And one descril^s a charming Indian screen. 

Ibid, Canto iU. 18. 

884. Fini class of ladlcrous combinations and oppositions.— Bzamplcs of flmetfeloaaass 

325. Aaaiening eifeots to fonttftlcal eansos improper in a serious composition.— Example 
•f OowIeyiiDad taste.— Szamples of flu&cifU reaionittg. 
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Then flaah'd the living lightiL ng from her eyes, 
And screamB of horror rend th' affrighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 
When husbandsj or when lapdogs, breathe their last; 
Or when rich chma vessels fallen from high, 
In glittering dust and painted fragments lie ! 

Jb^id. Canto iii. 155. 

827. Joining things that in appearance are opposite. As, for 
example, where Sir Roger de Coverly, in the Spectator, speaking of 
his widow, , 

That he would have ffiven her a coal-pit to have kept her in clean linen ; and 
that her finger should navd sparkled with one hundred of his richest acres. 

Premises that promise much and perform nothing. Cicero upon 
that article says, 

Bed scitis esse notissimum ridiculi genus, cum aliud expectamus, aliud dici* 
tUT : hie nobismetipeis noster error risum movet. — De Oraiore^ 1. ii. cap. 63. 

Beatrice, With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money enough 

in his purse, such a man would win any woman in the world, if he could get 
her good-will.— J/twA Ado about Nothing ^ Act II. Sc. 1. 

Beatrice, I have a good eye, uncle, I can see a church by daylight. — Ibid, 

Tie m^dioin que I'on m'indique 
Sait le Latin, le Orec, THebreu, 
Les belles lettres, la physique, 
La chimie et la botanique. 
Chacun lui donne son aveu : 
II auroit aussi ma pratique ; 
Mais je veuz vivre encore un pen. 

[Example (adduced by Hazlitt) of lowering the tone of highr 
wrought sentiment hy introducing burlesque and familiar circunv- 
stances, Butler, in his "Hudibras," compares the change of night 
into day to the change of color in a boiled lobster : 

The sun had long since, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap ; 
And like a lobster boiPd, the mom 
From black to red began to turn. 
When Hudibras, <&c. 

Wit, or ludicrous invention, produces its eflfect oftenest by compari- 
son, but not always. It frequently effects its purposes by unexpected 
and subtile distinctions, A happy instance of the kind of wit which 
consists in sudden retorts, in turns upon an idea, and diverting the 
train of your adversary's argument abruptly and adroitly into some 
other channel, may be seen in the sarcastic reply of Porson, who 
hearing some one observe, that " certain modem poets would be read 
and admired when Homer and Virgil were forgotten," made answer 
— " And not till then !" 

Voltaire's saying, in answer to a stranger who was observing how 
tall his trees grew — " that they had nothing else to do," was a quaint 

8S8. Ludicrons Junction of Boiall things with great as of eqoal importanM. 
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mixture of wit and humoi. making it out as if they really led a lazy, 
laborious life ; but there was here neither allusion nor metaphor. 
The same principle of nice distinction must be allowed to prevail in 
those lines of " Hudibras," where he is professing to expound the 
dreams of judicial astrology : 

There's but a twinkling of a star 
Betwixt a man of peace and war, 
A thief and Jastioc, fool and knave, 
A hufS^ng officer and a slave, 
A crafty lawyer and pickpocket ; 
A ^reat philosopher and a blockhead ; 
A fonnal preacher and a player; 
A learned physioian and man-slayer. 

BaeUU, Lect I.] 

328. Having discussed wit in the thought, we proceed to what is 
verbal only, commonly called a play q( words. This sort of wit de- 
pends, for the most part, upon choosing a word that hath different sig^ 
nifications : by that artifice hocus-pocus tricks are played in language, 
and thoughts plain and simple take on a very different appearance. 
Play is necessary for man, in order to refresh him after labor ; and, 
accordingly, man loves play, even so much as to relish a play of 
words : and it is happy for us, that words can be employed, not only 
for useful purposes, but also for our amusement. This amusement, 
though humble and low, unbends the mind ; and is relished by some 
at all times, and by all at some times.* 

It is remarkable, that this low species of wit has among all nations 
been a fs^vorite entertainment, in a certain stage of their progress 
towards refinement of taste and manners, and has gradually gone 
into disrepute. As soon as a language is formed into a sptem, and 
the meaning of words is ascertained with tolerable accuracy, oppor- 
tunity is afforded for expressions that, by the double meaning of 
some words, give* a familiar thought the appearance of being new ; 
and the penetration of the reader or hearer is gratified in detecting 
the true sense disguised under the double meaning. That this sort 
of wit was in England deemed a reputable amusement, during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James L, is vouched by the works of Shak- 
speare, and even by the writings of grave divines. But it cannot 
have any long endurance : for as language ripens, and the meaning 

* [Haditt observes :— "Man is the only animal that laughs and weeps ; for 
lie is the only animal that is struck with the difference between what things 
are, and what they ought to be. We weep at what thwarts or exceeds our 
desires in serious matters ; we laugh at what only disappoints our expectationa 
in trifles. We shed tears from sympathy with real and necessary distress ; aa 
we burst into laughter from want of sympathy with that which is unreasonable 
and unnecessary, the absurdity of which provokes our spleen or mirth, rather 
than any serious reflections on it."] 

S27. Joining things that in appearance are opposite. Example. — Premises that promlso 
mach and peiform nothing. — Introduoing barlesque oircumstanoes. — Unexpected and »ab* 
tile distinctions. 

88& Play of words : its natnre and advantage. When in repute. 
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of words is more and more ascertained, words held to be synony- 
moas diminish daily; and when those that remain have been more 
than once employed, the pleasure vanisheth with the novelty. 

320. I proceed to examples, which, as in the former case, shall be 
distributed into different classes. 

A seeming resemblance from the double meaning of a word : 

Beneath this stone mv wife doth lie ; 
She*s now at rest, and so am I. 

A seeming contrast from the same cause, termed a verbal anti- 
ihms, which hath no despicable effect in ludicrous subjects : 

Whilst Iris his cosmetic wash would try 
To make her bloom revive, and lovers die, 
Some ask for charms, and others philters choose, 
To gain Corinda, ana their quartans lose. 

Dispensary y Canto iL 

And how frail liymphs, oft by abortion, aim 

To lose a substance, to preserve a nMtiQ.^Jhid, Canto ill. 

While nymphs take treats, or assignations give. 

JRoips qf the Lock. 
Other seeming connections from the same cause : 

Will you employ your conquering sword, 

To break a fiddle, and your word 'i—Httdibras^ Canto iL 

To whom the knight with comely jpiice 

Put off his hat to put his case.— 7&i4. Part III. Canto iiL 

Here Britain^s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 
Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes ooansel take-^and sometimes tea. 

Bape of the Lock, Canto iii. 1. 5. 

O'er their quietus where fat judges dose, 
And lull their cough and conscience to repose. 

IHspensary, Canto i 
Speaking of Prince Eugene : 

This general is a great taker of snuff as well as of towns. 

Fopsy Key to the Look, 

£xul mentisque domusque.— J/etomorp^w, I. iz. 409. 

A seeming opposition from the same cause : 

Hie quiesdt qui nunquam quievit. 
Again, 

So like the chances are of love and war, 

That thev alone in this distinguished are : 

In love the victors from the vanquish^ fly, 

They fly that wound, and they pursue that die. — WaUer, 

What new-found witchcraft was in thee, 
With thine own cold to kindle me ? 
Strange art : like him that should devise 
To make a burning-glass of ice. — Cowley, 

SSO, Wit of this kind is unsuitable in a serious poem ; witness 
the following line in Pope's Elegy to the memory of an unfortunate 
liuly : 

3$n. S^iinplei of seeming ^esemblanoo ; Meming contrast ; eeeming eoniMetioM; smos* 
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Cold is that breast which wanned the world oafixre. 
Tbk sort of writmg is finely burlesqued by Swift : 
Her hands the softest ever felt, 
Though cold would bum, though dry would znelL 

Strephon and Cklo$. 

Taking a word in a different sense from what is meant, comeB 
•under wit, because it occasions some slight degree of surprise : 

Beatrice. I m^ sit Id a comer, and ory JEHfigh ho ! for a husband. 

Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

JSeairice. I would rather have one of your father's ffetting. Hath your gnoa 
ue^er a brother like you ? Your &ther got excellent husbflnds, if a maid oonld 
come by them. Much Ado about Nothing^ Act II. So. 6. 

FaUtaff. My honest lads, I will tell you what I am about 
PigtoT. Two yards and more. 

Faistaff, No quips, now, Pistol ; indeed I am in the waist two yards about ; 
bnt I am now about no waste ; I am about thrift. 

Merry "jyivea of WindsoTy Act I. Sc. 7. 

331. An assertion that bears a double meaning, one right, one 

wrong, but so introduced as to direct us to the wrong meaning, is a 

species of bastard wit, which is distinguished from all others by the 

name pun. For example : 

ParU, Sweet Helen, I must woo you, 

To help unarm our Hector : his stabbom buckles. 
With these your white enchanting fingers touchM, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of steel, 
Or force of Greekiah sinews ; you shall do more 
Than all the island kings, disarm great Hector. 

Troihte and Cretsida^ Act III. Sc. 2. 

The pun is in the close. The word disarm has a double meaning : 

it signifies to take off a man's armor, and also to subdue him in 

%ht We are directed to the latter sense by the context; but, 

with regard to Helen, the word holds only true in the former sense. 

I go on with other examples : 

Chief Justiee, Well I the truth is, Sir John, you live in great infamy. 
FaUtaff. He that buckles him in my belt, cannot live in less. 
Chief Justice. Your means are ver^ slender, and your waste is great. 
FaUtaff. I would it were otherwise : I would my means were greater, and 
my waist slenderer. Second Part Henry IV. Act I. Sc. 1. 

Gdia. I pray you bear with me, I can go no further. 

down. For my part. I had rather bear with you than bear you ; yet I should 
bear no cross if I did bear you ; for I think you have no money in your purse. 



Aa Tou Uke It, Act II. Sc. 4. 
He that imposes an oath makes it. 
Not he that for convenience takes it ; 
Then how can any man be said 
To break an oath he never made ? 

J3udibra$, Part II. Canto ii. 

[The greatest single production of wit, in England, is Butler's 
" Hudibras." It contains specimens of every variety of drollery and 
satire, and those specimens crowded together in almost every page. 
Butler is equally in the hands of the learned and the vulgar, for the 

880. "Wit of this kind, where uMultoble.— Taking a word In S different •enso ftvm whirt 
li meant 
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sense is genera]l7 as solid as the images are amusing and grotesque^ 
Though his subject was local and temporary, his fame was not cir- 
cumscribed within his own age. He was admired by Charles IL, 

and has been rewarded by posterity He in general ridicules 

not persons, but things ; not a party, but their principles, which may 
belong, as time and occasion serve, to one set of solemn pretenders 
or another. He has exhausted the moods and figures of satire and* 
sophistry. It would be possible to deduce the different forms of syl- 
logism in Aristotle, from the different violations or mock imitations 
of them in Butler. He makes you laugh or smile, by comparing the 
high to the low : 

No Indian prinoe has to bis palace 

More followers than a thief to the gallows. 

Or, by pretending to raise the low to the lofty : 

And in his nose, like Indian king. 
He (Brain) wore for ornament a nng. 

He succeeds equally in the familiarity of his illiLStrations : 

Whose noise whets valor sharp, like beer 
By thunder turned to vinegar. 

Or, their incredible extravagance, by comparing things that are alike 

or not. alike : 

Replete with strange hermetio powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would solder. 

He surprises equally by his coincidences or contradictions, by 

spinning out a long-winded flimsy excuse, or by tuniing short upon 

you with the point-blank truth. His rhymes are as witty as his 

reasons, equally reftiote from what common custom would suggest : 

That deals in destiny's dark counsels, 
And sage opinions of the moon sells. 

He startles you sometimes by an empty sound like a blow upon a 
drum-head : 

The mighty Totipotlmoy 
Sent to our elders an envoy. 

Sometimes, also, by a pun upon one word : 

For iEebrew roote^ although they ar« found 
To flourish most m barren ground. 

Sometimes, by splitting another in ttoo at the end of a verse, with 
the same alertness and power over the odd and unaccountable, in 
the combinations of sounds as of images : 

Those wholesale critics, that in coffee- 
Houses cry down all philosophy. 

There are as many shrewd aphorisms in his works, clenched by 
as many quaint and individual allusions, as perhaps in any author 
whatever. He makes none but palpable hits, that may be said to 
give one's understanding a rap on the knuckles : 
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This we amODff oarselves may ppeak, 
Bat to the wicked or the weak, 
We mast be cautious to dedare 
Perfection-traths, such as these are. 

He is, indeed, sometimes too prolific, and spins his antithetical sen- 
tences out, one after another, till the reader, not the author, is wearied 

The vulgarity and meanness of sentiment which Butler complains 
of in the Presbyterians, seems at last, from long fiimiliarity and 
close contemplation, to have tainted his own mind. Their worst 
fices appear to have taken root in his imagination. He has, indeed, 
carried his private grudge too &r into his general speculations. He 
even makes out the rebels to be cowards, and well beaten, which 
does not accord with the histoiy of the times. In an excess of seal 
for Church and State, he is too much disposed to treat religion as a 
cheat, and liberty as a farce. 

There are (in " Hudibras") occasional indications of poetical fiuicy, 
and an eye for natural beauty ; but these are kept under, or soon • 
discarded, judiciously enough, but it should seem, not for lack of 
power, for they are certainly as masterly as they are rare. Such is the 
description of the moon going down in the early morning, which is 
as pure, original, and picturesque as possible : 

The que«i of night% whose laige oommand 

Boles all the sea and half the land, 

And over moist and crazy brains 

In high spring-tides at midnight reigns, 

Was now declining to the west, 

To go to bed and take her rest. 

Butler is sometimes scholastic, but he makes his learning tell to 
good account; and for the purposes of burlesque, nothing can be 
better fitted than the scholastic style." — Hazlitt, Lect IIL] 

332. Though playing with words is a mark of a mind at ease, 
and disposed to any sort of amusement, we must not thence con- 
clude that playing with words is always ludicrous. Words are so 
intimately connected with thought, that if the subject be really 
grave, it will not appear ludicrous even in that fantastic dress. I 
am, however, far from recommending it in any serious performance : 
on the contrary, the discordance between the thought and expression 
must be disagreeable : witness the following specimen : 

He hath abandoned his physicians, madam, under whose practices he hath 
persecuted time with hope: and finds no otner advantage in the process^ but 
only the losing of hope by time. 

AWs WeU thai End% WeU, Act I. So. 1. 

JT. Henry. my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows I 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

Stwnd PaH K, Benry IV. 

881. Define the pvn. Examples.— Butler's Hudibrss. Its peoullsrltles.— Spedmens ti 
wit-Faults. 

10 
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If any one shall observe, that there is a third species of wit, dif- 
ferent from those mentioned, consisting in sounds merely, I am will- 
ing to give it place. And indeed it must be adnwtted, that many 
of Hu<Sbras*8 double rhymes come under the definition of wit given 
in the beginning of this chapter ; they are ludicrous, and their sin- 
gularity occasions some degree of surprise. Swift is no less success- 
ful than Butler in this sort of wit ; witness the foUowing instances : 
Goddess — Boddice. Fliny — Nicolina. Iscariois — Chariots. Mi- 
tre — j^itre, Droffon — Suffragan. 

A repartee may happen to be witty ; but it cannot be considered 
as a species of wit, because there are many repartees extremely 
smart, and yet extremely serious. I give the following example : 
A certain petulant Greek, objecting to Anacharsis that he was a 
Scythian — ^True, says Anacharpis, my country disgraces me, but you 
disgrace your country. This fine turn gives surprise, but it is far 
from being ludicrous. 

[Lastly, there is a wit of sense and observation, which consists in 

the acute illustration of good sense and practical wisdom, by means 

of some far-fetched conceit or quaint imagery. Thus the lines in 

Pope — 

'Tis with our judgments as our watches ; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own — 

are witty rather than poetical, because the truth they convey is a 
mere dry observation on human life, vrithout elevation or enthusi- 
asm, and the illustration of it is of that quaint and familiar kind 
that is merely curious and fanciful, Cowley is an instance of the 
same kind in almost all his mitings. Many of the jests and witti- 
cisms in the best comedies are moral aphorisms and rules for the 
conduct of life, sparkling with wit and fancy in the mode of ex- 
pression. The ancient philosophers also abounded in the same kind 
of wit, in telling home truths in the most unexpected manner. In 
this sense JEsop was the greatest wit and moralist that ever lived. 
Ape and slave, he looked askance at human nature, and beheld its 
weaknesses and errors transferred to another species. Vice and 
virtue were to him as plain as any objects of sense. He saw in 
man a talking, absurd, obstinate, proud, angry animal, and clothed 
these abstractions with wings, or a beak, or tail, or claws, or long 
ears, as they appeared embodied in these hieroglyphics in the brute 
creation. His moral philosophy is natural history. He makes an 
ass bray wisdom, and a frog croak humanity. The store of moral 
truth, and the fund of invention in exhibiting it in eternal forms, 
palpable, and intelligible, and delightful to children and grown per- 
sons, and to all ages and nations, are almost miraculous. The in- 

882. Playing with words not always Indicrons. — ^Wit, consisting in sounds.— Repartee.— 
The last kind of ^it described.— Witticisms of the best comedies. — Remarks en .^Elsop^s 
Fables. 
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rention of a fable ia to me the most enviable exertion of human 
genius : it ia the discovering a truth to which there is no clue, and 
which, when once found out, can never be forgotten. I would rather 
have been the author of ^-dEsop's Fables,' than of * Euclid's Ele- 
ments.' " — Hazlitt^ Lect, L] 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CUSTOM AND HABIT. 



333. Viewing man as under the influence of novelty, would on* 
suspect that custom also should influence him ? and yet -our nature 
is equally susceptible of each ; not only in difl*erent objects, but fre- 
quently in the same. When an object is new, it is enchanting ; 
famiharity renders it indiflerent ; and custom, after a longer famili- 
arity, makes it again disagreeable. Human nature, diveraifled with 
many and various springs of action, is wonderfully, and, indulging 
the expression, intricately constructed. 

Custom respects the action, haJbit the agent. By custom we 
mean a frequent reiteration of the same act ; and by hahit^ the eflect 
that custom has on the agent This effect ma^ be either active, 
witness the dexterity produced by custom in performing certain ex- 
ercises ; or passive, as when a thing makes an impression on us 
different from what it did originally. The latter only, as relative to 
the sensitive part of our nature, comes under the present under- 
taking. 

334. This subject is intricate : some pleasures are fortified by 
custom ; and yet custom begets familiarity, and consequently indif- 
ference :* in many instances, satiety and disgust are the conse- 
quences of reiteration ; again, though custom blunts the edge of dis- 
tress and of pain, yet the want of any thing to which we have been 
long accustomed, is a sort of torture. A clue to guide us through 
all the intricacies of this labyrinth, would be an acceptable present 

Whatever be the cause, it is certain that we are much influenced 
by custom : it hath an effect upon our pleasures, upon our actions, 



* If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 
But when they seldom come, they wishM for come, 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

First PaH Hervry IV. Act I. Sc. 8. 

888. Influence of novelty and custom. — Custom and habit dlstioguislied. — Active ai^ 
paBaiye effects of habit 
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and even upon our thoughts and sentiments. Habit makes no 
figure duiing the vivacity of youth : in middle age it gains ground ; 
and in old age governs without control. In that period of life, 
generally speaking, we eat at a certain hour, take exercise at a cer- 
tain hour, go to rest at a certain hour, all by the direction of habit ; 
nay, a particular seat, table, bed, comes to be essential ; and a habit 
in any of these cannot be controlled without uneasiness. 

335. Any sUght or moderate pleasure frequently reiterated for a 
long time, forms a peculiar connection between us and the thing 
that causes the pleasiffe. This connection, termed hxtliU has the 
effect to awaken our desire or appetite for that thing when it returns 
not as usual. During the course of enjoyment, 3ie pleasure rises 
insensibly higher and higher till a habit be established ; at which 
time the pleasure is at its height. It continues not however sta- 
tionary : the same customary reiteration which carried it to its height^ 
brings it down again by insensible degrees, even lower than it was 
at first ; but of that circumstance afterward. What at present we 
have in view, is to prove by experiments, that those things which at 
fii-st are but moderately agreeable, are the aptest to become habituaL 
Spirituous Uquors, at first scarce agreeable, readily produce an ha- 
bitual appetite : and custom prevails so far, as even to make us 
fond of things originally disagreeable, such as coffee, asafoetida, and 
tobacco; which is pleasantly illustrated ^y Congreve. {The Way 
of the World, Act I. Sc. 3.) 

A walk upon the quarter-deck, though intolerably confined, be- 
comes however so agreeable by custom, that a sailor in his walk on 
shore, confines himself commonly within the same bounds. I knew 
a man who had relinquished the sea for a country hfe : in the comer 
of his garden he reared an artificial mount with a level summit, re- 
sembling most accurately a quarter-deck, not only in shape but in 
size ; and here he generally walked. In Minorca, Governor Kane 
made an excellent road the whole length of the island ; and yet the 
inhabitants adhered to the old road, though not only longer but ex- 
tremely bad.* Play or gaming, at first barely amusing, by the 
occupation it affords, becomes in time extremely agreeable ; and is 
fi-equently prosecuted with avidity, as if it were the chief business 
of life. The same observation is applicable to the pleasures of the 
internal senses, those of knowledge and virtue in particular : chil- 
dren have scarce any sense of these pleasures ; and men very little 
who are in the state of nature without culture : our taste for virtue 



♦ Custom is second nature. Formerly, the merchants of Bristol had no 
place for meeting but the street, open to every variety of weather. An ex- 
change was erected for them with convenient piazzas. But so riveted were 
they to their accustomed place, that in order to dislodge them, the magis- 
trates were forced to break up the pavemeut, and to render the place a heap 
of rough stones. 

884k EfToofc of oa»to|n upon our pleasures, &&— Habit in youth, middle age, old age. 
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aDd knowledge improves slowly ; but is capable of growing stronger 
than anj other appetite in human nature. 

336. To introduce an active habit, frequency of acts is not suffi- 
cient without length of time : the quickest succession of acts in a 
short time, is not sufficient ; nor a slow succession in the longest 
time. The effect must be produced by a moderate soft action, and 
a long series of easy touches, removed from each other by short in- 
tervals. Nor are these sufficient without regularity in the time, 
place, and other circumstances of the action : the more uniform 
any operation is, the sooner it becomes habitual. And this holds 
equally in a passive habit ; variety in any remarkable degree, pre- 
Yents the effect : thus any particular food will scarce ever become 
habitual, where the manner of dressing is varied. The circumstan- 
ces then requisite to augment a moderate pleasiu^, and at the long 
run to form a habit, are weak uniform acta, reiterated during a 
long course of time without any considerable interruption : every 
agreeable cause that operates in this manner, will grow habitual. 

33Y. Affectum and aversion, as distinguished from passion on the 
one hand, and on the other from original disposition, are in reality 
habits respecting particular objects, acquired in the manner above 
set forth. The pleasure of social intercourse with any person must 
originally be faint, and frequently reiterated,-in order to establish 
the habit of affection. Aflection thus generated, whether it be 
friendship or love, seldom swells into any tumultuous or vigorous 
passion ; but is, however, the strongest cement that can bind togetlier 
two individuals of the human species. In like manner, a slight de- 
gree of disgust often reiterated with regularity, grows into the habit 
of aversion, which commonly subsists for life. 

Objects of taste that are delicious, far from tending to become 
habitual, are apt, by indulgence, to produce satiety and disgust : no 
man contracts a habit of sugar, honey, or sweetmeats, as he doth of 
tobacco : 

Dulcia noil ferimus : succo renovamur amaro. 

Ovidf Art, Amand. 1. iii. 

Insipido ^ quel dolce, che condito 
Ken d di qualcho amor a, d tosto satia. 

AmifUa di Tosto, 

These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die. The Bweetesit honey 
Is loathsome in its ov7n deliciousness, 
And in the taste confounds the appetite ; 
Therefore love mod'rately, long love doth so; 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

Borneo and Juliet, Act II. 6q. 6. 



885. Deeire awakened by habit— Effect of habit on onr pleasures. —Things apt to be- 
come habitual. Instances.- Walk upon a quarter-deck.- Governor Kane's new loaO.— 
Exchange at Bristol, &c. ^, . , a 

886. How an active habit must be Introduced ; now a passive habit is formed. 
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The same observation holds with 'respect to all objects, that being 
extremely agreeable, raise violent passions : such passions are in- 
compatible with a habit of any sort ; and in particular they never 
produce affection or aversion. A man who is surprised with an 
unexpected feivor, bums for an opportunity to exert his gratitude, 
without having any affection for his benefactor : neither does desire 
of vengeance for an atrocious injury involve aversion. 

338. It is perhaps not easy to say why moderate pleasures gather 
strength by custom ; but two causes concur to prevent that effect in 
the more intense pleasures. These, by an original law in our nature, 
increase quickly to their full growth, and decay with no less pre- 
cipitation (see chap. ii. part iii.) ; and custom is too slow in its opera- 
tion to overcome that law. The other cause is no less powerful : 
exquisite pleasure is extremely fatiguing ; occasioning, as a naturalist 
would say, great expense of animal spirits ;* and of such the mind 
cannot bear so frequent gratifii/ficcion, as to superinduce a habit : if 
the thing that raises the pleasure return before the mind have re- 
covered its tone and relish, disgust ensues instead of pleasure. 

A habit never foils to admonish us of the wonted time of gratifica- 
tion, by raising a pain for want of the object, and a desire to have it. 
The pain of want is always first felt ; the desire naturally follows : 
and upon presenting the object, both vanish instantaneously. Thus 
a man accustomed to tobacco, feels, at the end of the usual interval, 
a confused pain of want ; which at first points at nothing in par- 
ticular, though it soon settles upon its accustomed object : and the 
same may be observed in persons addicted to drinking, who are 
often in an uneasy restless state before they think of the bottle. In 
pleasures indulged regularly, and at equal intervals, the appetite, 
remarkably obsequious to custom, returns regularly with the usual 
time of gratification ; not sooner, even though the object be pre- 
sented. This pain of want arising from habit, seems directly oppo- 
site to that of satiety ; and it must appear singular, that frequency 
of gratification should produce effects so opposite, as are the pains 
of excess and of want 

339. The appetites that respect the preservation of our species, 
are attended with a pain of want similar to that occasioned by habit : 
hunger and thirst are uneasy sensations of want, which always pre- 
cede the desire of eating or drinking. The natural appetites differ 
from habit in the following particular : they have an undetermined 
direction to'wards all objects of gratification in general ; whereas an 

* Lady Easy, upon her husband's reformation, expresses to her friend the 
folio wine: sentiment: " Be satisfied : Sir Charles has made me happy, even to 
a pain of joy." 

887. How affection or aversion is fonned into k habit— What is said of delicious objeets 
of tAste ; what of agreeable objects tliat raise violent passions. 

88S. T\i'o causes preventing intense pleasures A-om gaining strength by ouBtom. — A. ha1>tt 
admonishes of what ?— Regular return of appetite. 
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habitual appetite is directed to a particular object The habitual 
relish for a particular dish is far from bciog the same with a vague 
appetite for food. That difference notwithstanding, it is still re- 
markable that nature hath enforced the gratification of certain nat- 
ural appetites essential to the species, by a pain of the same sort 
with that which habit produceth. 

340. The pain of habit is less under our power than any other 
pain that arises from want of gratification ; hunger and thirst are 
more easily endured, especially at first, than an unusual intermission 
of any habitual pleasure : persons are often heard declaring they 
would forego sleep or food, rather than tobacco. We must not, 
however, conclude that the gratification of an habitual appetite 
affords the same delight with the gratification of one that is natural ; 
flEir from it ; the pain of want only is greater. 

The slow and reiterated acts that produce a habit, strengthen the 
mind to enjoy the habitual pleasure in greater quantity and more 
frequency than originally ; and by that means a habit of intemperate 
gratification is often formed : after unbounded acts of intemperance, 
the habitual relish is soon restored, and the pain for want of enjoy- 
ment returns with fresh vigor. 

341. The causes of the present emotions hitherto in view are 
either an individual, such as a companion, a certain dwelling-place, 
I certain amusement, or a particular species, such as coffee, mutton, 
or any other food. But habit is not confined to such. A constant 
train of trifling diversions, may form such a habit in the mind, that 
.t cannot be easy a moment without amusement: a variety in the 
objects prevents a habit as to any one in particular ; but as the 
train is uniform with respect to amusement, the habit is formed ac- 
cordingly; and that sort of habit may be denominated a generic 
halnt^ in opposition to the former, which is a specific hahit, A habit 
of a town life, of country sports, of soHtude, of reading, or of busi- 
ness, where sufficiently varied, are instances of generic habits. Every 
specific habit hath a mixture of the generic ; for the habit of any 
one sort of food makes the taste agreeable, and we are fond of that 
taste wherever found. Thus a man, deprived of an habitual object, 
takes up with what most resembles it: deprived of tobacco, any 
bitter herb will do, rather than want : a habit of punch, makes wine 
a good resource : accustomed to the sweet society and comforts of 
matrimony, the man, unhappily deprived of his beloved object, in- 
clines the sooner to a second. In general, when we are deprived of 
an habitual object, we are fond of its qualities in any other object 

342. The reasons are assigned above, why the causes of intense 
pleasure become not readily habitual ; but now we discover that 

339. The nataral appetites attended with the pain of want. How they differ flrom hahit 

840. The pain of habit —How a habit of intemperate gratification Is formed. 

841. Difference between a generic and a specific habit Instancea— Every specific hahlt 
pvtakas of the generic— The effect of being deprived of an habitual object. 
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these reasons conclude only against specific habits. In the case of 
a weak pleasure, a habit is formed by frequency and uniformity of 
reiteration, which, in the case of an intense pleasure, produceth 
satiety and disgust. But it is remarkable, that satiety and disgust 
have no effect, except as to that thing singly which occasions them : 
a surfeit of honey produceth not a loathing of sugar ; and intem- 
perance with one woman produceth no disrehsh of the same pleasure 
with others. Hence it is easy to account for a generic habit in any 
intense pleasure : the delight we had in the gratification of the ap- 
petite inflames the imagination, and makes us, with avidity, search 
for the same gratification in whatever other subject it can be found. 
And thus uniform frequency in gratifying the same passion upon 
different objects, proc'juceth at length a generic habit In this manner, 
one acquires an habitual delight in high and poignant sauces, rich 
dress, fine equipages, crowds of company, and in whatever is com- 
monly termed pleasure. There concurs, at the same time, to intro- 
duce this habit, a peculiarity observed above, that reiteration of acts 
enlarges the capacity of the mind to admit a more plentiful grati- 
fication than originally, with regard to frequency as well as quantity. 

343. Hence it appears, that though a specific habit cannot be 
formed but upon a moderate pleasure, a generic habit may be formed 
upon any sort of pleasure, moderate or immoderate, that hath variety 
of objects. The only difterence is, that a weak pleasure runs natu- 
rally into a specific habit ; whereas an intense pleasure is altogether 
averse to such a habit. In a word, it is only in singular cases that 
a moderate pleasure produces a generic habit ; but an intense pleas- 
ure cannot produce any other habit. 

The appetites that respect the preservation of the species, are 
formed into habit in a peculiar manner : the time as well as meas- 
ure of their gratification are much under the power of custom, wliich, 
by introducing a change upon the body, occasions a proportional 
change in the appetites. Thus, if the body be gradually formed to 
a certain quantity of food at stated times, the appetite is regulated 
accordingly ; and the appetite is again changed, when a different 
habit of body is introduced by a different practice. Here it would 
seem, that the change is not made upon the mind, which is com- 
monly the case in passive habits, but upon the body. 

When rich food is brought down by ingredients of a plainer taste, 
the composition is susceptible of a specific habit Thus the sweet 
taste of sugar, rendered less poignant in a mixture, may, in course 
of time, produce a specific habit for such mixture. As moderate 
pleasures, by becoming more intense, tend to generic habits ; so in- 
tense pleasures, by becoming more moderate, tend to specific habits. 

842. Weak pleasures prodace a habit : intense pleasures produce satiety and disgust. 
How fkr this satiety extends.— How a generic habit in any Intense pleasure is accounted 
for.— Reiteration of acts attended with what effect? 

848. Specific habit peculiar to a moderate pleasure : ger eric, to any sort of pleasure. — 
The appetites un^er the power of custunu Instance of foo t, as to time, quantity, quality. 
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344. One effect of custom, different fix)m any that have been ex- 
plained, must not be omitted, because it makes a great figure in hu- 
man nature : Though custom augments moderate pleasures, and 
lessens those that are intense, it has a different effect with respect to 
pain ; for it blunts the edge of every sort of pain and distress, faint 
or acute. Uninterrupted misery, therefore, is attended with one good 
eftect : if its torments be incessant, custom hardens us to bear them. 

The changes made in forming habits are curious. Moderate 
pleasures are augmented gradually by reiteration, till they become 
habitual ; and then are at their height : but chey are not long sta- 
tionary ; for from that point they gradually decay, till they vanish 
altogether. The pain occasioned by want ol gratification, runs a 
different course : it increases uniformly ; and at last becomes ex- 
treme, when the pleasure of gratification is reduced to Dothing : 



-It so falls out, 



That what we have we prize not to the worth, 

While we enjoy it ; but being laokM and loa^ 

Why then we rack the value ; then we find 

The virtue that possespion would not show ns 

Whilst it was oars. — Mu^ Ado about Nothing^ Act IV. 80. 2. 

The effect of custom with relation to specific habit, is displayed 
through all its varieties in the use of tobacco. The taste of that 
plant is at first extremely unpleasant : our disgust lessens gradually 
till it vanishes altogether ; at which period the taste is neither agree- 
able nor disagreeable : continuing the use of the plant, we begin to 
relish it ; and our relish improves by use, till it amves at perfection : 
from that period it gradually decays while the habit is in a state ot 
increment, and consequently the pain of want The result is, that 
when \h& habit has acquired its greatest vigor, the relish is gone ; 
and accordingly we often smoke and take snuff habitually, without 
BO much as being conscious of the operation. We must except grat- 
ification after the pain of want ; the pleasure of which gratification 
is the greatest when the habit is the most vigorous : it is of the same 
kind with the pleasure one feels upon being delivered from the rack. 
This pleasure, however, is but occasionally the effect of habit ; and, 
however exquisite, is avoided as much as possible because of the pain 
that precedes it. 

346. With regard to the pain of want, I can discover no differ- 
ence between a generic and a specific habit. But these habits differ 
widely with respect to the positive pleasure. I have had occasion to 
observe, that the pleasure of a specific habit decays gradually till it 
turns imperceptible : the pleasure of a generic habit, on the con- 
trary, being supported by variety of gratification, suffei-s little or no 
decay after it comes to its height. However it may be with other 
generic habits, the observation, I am certain, holds with respect to 

844k Effect of custom with respect to pain. — Changes made in fonning habitik — Effeet of 
costom in the tue of tobacco. 
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the plefuiures of virtue and of knowledge: the pleasure of doing 
good has an unbounded scope, and may be so variously gratified, 
that it can never decay ; science is equsdly unbounded ; our appe- 
tite for knowledge having an ample range of gratification, where 
discoveries are reconmiended by novelty, by variety, by utility, or 
by all of them. 

In this intricate inquiry I have endeavored, but without success, 
to discover by what particular means it is that custom hath in- 
fluence upon us ; and now nothing seems left but to hold our nature 
to be so framed as to be susceptible of such influence. And sup- 
posing it purposely so framed, it will not be difficult to find out 
several important foial causes. That the power of custom is a happy 
contrivance for our good, cannot have escaped any one who reflects 
that business is our province, and pleasure our relaxation only. 
Now satiety is necessary to check exquisite pleasure, which otherwise 
would engross the mind, and unqualify us for busmess. On the 
other hand, as business is sometimes painflil, and is never pleasant 
beyond moderation, the habitual increase of moderate pleasure and 
the conversion of pain into pleasure, are admirably contrived for 
disappointing the malice of Fortune, and for reconcifing us to what- 
ever course of life may be our lot : 

How use doth breed a habit in a man I 
This BhadowY deser^ anfreijnented woods, 
I better brook than nourishing peopled towns. 
Here I can sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes. 

Tivo OenUemen of Verona^ Act V. So. 4. 

As the foregoing distinction between intense and moderate holds 
in pleasure only, every degree of pain being softened by time, cus- 
tom is a catholicon for pain and distress of eveiy sort ; and of that 
regulation the final cause requires no illustration. 

346. Another final cause of custom will be highly relished by 
every person of hmnanity, and yet ^as in a great ;tneasure been over- 
looked ; which is, that custom hath a greater influence than any 
other known cause to put the rich and the poor upon a level : weak 
pleasures, the share of the latter, become fortunately stronger by 
custom ; while voluptuous pleasures, the share of the former, are 
continually losing ground by satiety. Men of fortune, who possess 
palaces, sumptuous gardens, rich fields, enjoy them less than passen- 
gers do. The goods of Fortune are not unequally distributed : the 
opulent possess what others enjoy. 

And indeed, if it be the effect of habit to produce the pain of want 
in a high degree, while there is little pleasure in enjoyment, a volup- 
tuous life is of all the least to be envied. Those who are habituated 
to high feeling, easy vehicles, rich furniture, a crowd of valets, much 

845. The pleasure of a specific habit, eompared with that of a generic one.— Fiosl oanaes 
of the power of castom. 
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deference and flattery, enjoy but a small share of happiness, while 
they are exposed to maniibld distresses. To such a man, enslaved 
by ease and luxury, even the petty inconvenience in travelling, of a 
rough road, bad weather, or homely fare, are serious evils : he loses 
his tone of mind, turns peevish, and would wreak his resentment 
even upon the common accidents of life. Better far to use the goods 
of Fortune with moderation : a man who by temperance and ac- 
tivity hath acquired a hardy constitution, is, on the one hand, 
guarded against external accidents ; and, on the other, is provided 
with great variety of enjoyment ever at command. 

34?. I shall close this chapter with an article more delicate than 
abstruse, namely, what authority custom ought to have over our 
taste in the fine arts. One particular is certain, that we cheerfully 
abandon to the authority of custom things that nature hath left in- 
different It is custom, not nature, that hath established a difference 
between the right hand and the left, so as to make it awkward and 
disagreeable to use the left where the right is commonly used. The 
various colors, though they affect us differently, are all of them 
agreeable in their purity ; but custom has regulated that matter in 
another manner : a black skin upon a human being is to us disagree- 
able, and a white skin probably no less so to a negro. Thus things, 
originally indifferent, become agreeable or disagreeable by the force 
of custom. Nor will this be surprising after the discovery made above, 
that the original agreeableness or disagreeableness of an object is, by 
the influence of custom, often converted into the opposite quality. 

Proceeding to matters of taste, where there is naturally a prefer- 
ence of one uiing before another, it is certain, in the first place, that 
our faint and more delicate feelings are readily susceptible of a bias 
from custom ; and therefore that it is no proof of a defective taste to 
find these in some measure influenced by custom : dress and the 
modes of external behavior are regulated by custom in every coun- 
try : the deep red or vermilion with which the ladies in France 
cover their cheeks, appears to them beautiful in spite of nature ; and 
strangers cannot altogether be justified in condemning that practice, 
considering the lawful authority of custom, or of the fashion, as it is 
called. It is told of the people who inhabit the sku^ of the Alps 
facing the north, that the swelling they have universally in the neck 
m to them agreeable. So far has custom power to change the nature 
of things, and to make an object originally disagreeable take on an 
opposite appearance.* 

♦ [Perhaps a more satisfactory account of this matter will be found in th« 
following observations from the pen of Dr. Mark Hopkins : 

" Association is the sole foundation of the value which we put upon some 
articles, and of the beauty which we find in others. Thus, a lock of hair, 

846. Power of cnstom to put rich and poor on a level. — A volnptnous life not to be enyjled. 

847. The authority that custom onght to have over our taste in the fine a^t^f-Jy^^fiP o^- 
nally indifferent, becosne agreeable or disagreeable by force of custom.— Dretfl, dEo.— Tb« 
«ffect of association. 
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348. But, as to every particular that can be denominated proper 
or improper, right or wrong, custom has little authority, and ought 
to have none. The principle of duty takes naturally place of every 
other ; and it argues a shameful weakness or degeneracy of mind to 
find it in any case so far subdued as to submit to custom. 

These few hints may enable us to judge in some measure of for- 
eign manners, whether exhibited by foreign writers or our own. A. 
comparison between the ancients and the modems was some time 
ago a favorite subject: those who declared for ancient manners 
thought it sufficient that these manners were supported by custom : 
Jieir antagonists, on the other hand, refusing submission to custom 
as a standard of taste, condemned ancient manners as in several in- 
stances irrational. In that controversy, an appeal being made to 
different principles, without the slightest attempt to establish a com- 
mon standard, the dispute could have no end. The hints above 
given tend to establish a standard for judging how far the authority 
of custom ought to be held lawful ; and, for the sake of illustration, 
we shall apply that standard in a few instances. 

349. Human sacrifices, the most dismal effect of blind and grov- 
eUing superstition, wore gradually out of use by the prevalence of 
reason and humanity. In the days of Sophocles and Euripides, 
traces of that practice were still recent ; and the Athenians, through 
the prevalence of custom, could without disgust suffer human sacri- 
fices to be represented in their theatre, of which the Iphigenia of 
Euripides is a proof. But a human sacrifice, being altogether incon- 
sistent with modem manners as producing horror instead of pity, 
cannot with any propriety be introduced upon a modem stage. I 
must therefore condemn the Iphigenia of Racine, which, instead of 
the tender and sympathetic passions, substitutes disgust and horror. 
Another objection occurs against every fable that deviates so remark- 
ably from improved notions and sentiments ; which is, that if it 
should even command our behef by the authority of history, it ap- 
pears too fictitious and unnatural to produce a perception of reality 
(see chapter ii. part i. sec. 7) : a human sacrifice is so unnatural, 
and to us so improbable, that few will be affected with the represen- 
tation of it more than with a fairy tale. 

valueless in itself, may, from associations connected with it, have a valne 
which money cannot measure ; and articles of dress, which would otherwise be 
to us indifferent or odious, become beautiful by their association with those 

ficrsons whom we have been accustomed to consider as models of elegance. 
^ t is indeed astonishing what an effect this pinciple will have upon our feel- 
ings ; and from looking too exclusively at tacts connected with it, some have 
been led to doubt whether there is any such thing as a permanent principle ol 
taste. It would really seem that, within the bounds of comfort and decency, 
both of which ore often outraged by fashion, one mode of dress may come to 
be as becoming as another."] 

848. Authority of custom in matters of right and wrong. — Of ancient manners as com- 
pared with modem.— How far caslom onght to justify certain manners. 

849. Human sacrifices represented before the Athenians.— The Jbohigenia of Suripidea 
•ad that of Bacine. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

EXTERNAL SIGNS OF EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. 

350. So intimately connected are the soul and body, that every 
agitation in the former produceth a visible effect upon the latter. 
There is, at the same time, a wonderful uniformity in that operation ; 
each class of emotions and passions being invariably attended with 
an external appearance peculiar to itself.* These external appear- 
ances or signs may not improperly be considered as a natural lan- 
guage, expressing to all beholders emotions and passions as they 
arise in the heart Hope, fear, joy, grief, are displayed externally : 
the character of a man can be read m his fece : and beauty, which 
makes so deep an impression, is known to result, not so much from 
regular features, or a fine complexion, as from good-nature, good 
sense, sprightliness, sweetness, or other mental quality, expressed 
upon the countenance. Though perfect skill in that language be 
rare, yet what is generally known is sufficient for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life. But by what means we come to understand the 
language, is a point of some intricacy : it cannot be by sight merely ; 
for upon the most attentive inspection of the human face, all that 
can be discerned, are figure, color, and motion, which, singly oi 
combined, never can represent a passion, nor a sentiment : the ex- 
ternal sign is indeed visible ; but to understand its meaning w€ 
must be able to connect it with the passion that causes it, an opera- 
tion far beyond the reach of eyesight. Where, then, is the instruc- 
tor to be found that can unveil this secret connection ? If we apply 
to experience, it is yielded, that from long and diligent observation, 
we may gather, in some measure, in what manner those we are ac- 
quainted with express their passions externally ; but with respect to 
strangers, we are left in the dark ; and yet we are not puzzled about 
the meaning of these external expressions in a stranger, more than 
in a bosom-companion. Further, had we no other means but ex- 
perience for understanding the external signs of passion, we could 
not expect any degree of skill in the bulk of individuals : yet mat- 
ters are so much better ordered, that the external expressions of 
passions form a language understood by all, by the young as well as 
the old, by the ignorant as well as the learned : I talk of the plain 



* Omnis enim motus animi, euum quemdam a natura habet vuUum et Bonum 
et gestum. — Cicero, 1. iii. Dt Oratore. 

860. Eflfectof the mind upon the body.—Natural language of passion.- -What beauty 
results flrom.>*How w#oome to understand this natural language.— Cousin*8 remaiks. 
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and legible characters of that language ; for undoubtedly we are 
much indebted to experience in deciphering the dark and more 
delicate^^xpressions.* 

351. The external signs of passion are of two kinds, voluntary 
and involuntary. The voluntary signs are also of two kinds : 
some are arbitrary, some natural. Words are obviously voluntary- 
signs : and they are also arbitrary ; excepting a few simple sounds 
expressive of certain internal emotions, which sounds being the 
same in all languages, must be the work of nature : thus the un- 
premeditated tones of admiration are the same in all men ; as also 
of compassion, resentment, and despair. Dramatic writers ought to 
be well acquainted with this natural language of passion : the chief 
talent of such a writer is a ready command of the expressions that 
nature dictates to every person, when any vivid emotion struggles 
for utterance ; and the chief talent of a fine reader is a ready com- 
mand of tones suited to these expressions. 

352. The other kind of voluntary signs comprehends certain atti- 
tudes or gestures that naturally accompany certain emotions with a 
surprising uniformity : excessive joy is expressed by leaping, dan- 
cing, or some elevation of the body ; excessive grie^ by sinEng or 
depressing it ; and prostration and kneeling have been employed by 
all nations, and in all ages, to signify profound veneration. Aiother 
circumstance, still more than uniformity, demonstrates these gestures 
to be natural, viz. their remarkable conformity or resemblance to 
the passions that produce them. (See chapter ii. part vi.) Joy, 
which is a cheerful elevation of mind, is expressed by an elevation 
of body : pride, magnanimity, courage, and the whole tribe of ele- 
vating passions, are expressed by external gestures that are the same 
as to the circumstance of elevation, however distinguishable in 
other respects ; and hence an erect posture is a sign or expression 
of dignity : 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall. 
Godlike erect, with native honor clad, 
In naked majesty, seem'd lords of all. — Paradise Zost, Book iv. 



* [Well has Cousin remarked : — " Instead of a statue, observe a real and 
living man. Kegard that man who, solicited by the strongest motives to sacri- 
fice duty to fortune, triumphs over interest, an»r a heroic stru^le, and sacri- 
fices fortune to virtue. Begard him at the moment when he is about to take 
this magnanimous resolution ; his face will appear to me beautiful, because it 
expresses the beauty of his soul. Perhaps, under all other circumstances, the 
face of the man is common, even trivial ; here, illustrated by the soul which 
it manifests, it is ennobled and takes an imposing character of beauty. So, the 
natural face of Socrates contrasts strongly with the type of Grecian beauty ; 
but look at him on his death-bed, at the moment of drinking the hemlock, 
conversing with his disciples on the immortality of the soul, and his face will 
appear to yoa sublime." — Zed, vii. p. 147.] 

861. External sigms of passion twofold.— -The voluntary, of two kinds ; arbitrary and 
natural.— The chief talent of dramatic writers and of fine readers. 
352. Natural attitudes anc gestures.— Their conformity to the paadovs prodacing fhMD. 
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Grieif va the other hand, as well as respect, which depress the mind, 
cannot, for that reason, be expressed more significantly than by a 
similar depression of the body ; and hence, to be cast down^ is a 
eommofi phrase, signifying to be grieved or dispirited.* 

35^. One would not imagine, who has not given peculiar atten- 
ion, that the body should b^ susceptible of such variety of attitude 
, uid motion as readily to accompany every different emotion with a 
corresponding expression. Humility, for example, is expressed nat- 
urally by hanging the head ; arrogance, by its elevation ; and Ian- 
gaor or despondence by reclining it to one side. The expressions of 
the hands are manifold : by different attitudes and motions, they 
express desire, hope, fear ; tiiey assist us in promising, in inviting, 
in keeping one at a distance ; they are made instruments of threat- 
ening, or supplication, of praise, and of horror ; they are employed 
in approving, in refusing, in questioning; in showing our joy, our 
sorrow, our doubts, our regret, our admiration. These expresaons, 
80 obedient to passion, are extremely difficult to be imitated in a 
calm state : the ancients, sensible of the advantage as well as dif- 
ficulty of having these expressions at command, bestowed much time 
and care in collecting them from observation, and in digesting them 
into a practical art, which was taught in their schools as an im- 
portant branch of education. Certain sounds are by nature allotted 
to each passion for expressing it externally. The actor who has 
these sounds at conmiand to captivate the ear, is mighty ; if he have 
also proper gestures at conuuand to captivate the eye, he is irre- 
sistible. 

354. The foregoing signs, though in a strict sense voluntary, can- 
not, however, be restrained but with the utmost difficulty when 
prompted by passion. We scarce need a stronger proof than the 
gestures of a keen player at bowls : observe only now he writhes his 
body, in order to restore a stray bowl to the right track. It is one 
article of good-breeding to suppress, as much as possible, these ex- 
ternal signs of passion, that we may not in company appear too 
warm, or too interested. The same observation holds in speech : a 
passion, it is true, when in extreme, is silent ^see chap, xvii.) ; but 
when less violent it must be vented in words, which have a peculiar 
force not to be equalled in a sedate composition. The ease and se- 
curity we have in a confidant, may encourage us to talk of ourselves 
and of our feelings ; but the cause is more general ; for it operates 

* Instead of a compUmental speech in addressings a superior, the Chinese 
deliver the oompliment in writing, the smallness of the letters being propor^ 
tioned to the degree of respect ; and the highest compliment is to make the 
letters so small as notXo be legible. Here is a clear eviaence of a mental con- 
nection between respect and littleness : a man humbles himself before his 
superior, and endeavors to contract himself and his handwriting within the 
smallest bounds. ^^ 

868. The great variety of attitude and gesture of which the body is susceptible for ex- 
pretiiiig emotton. What the head and the hands may express. 
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when we are alone as well as in company. Passion is the cause ; 
for in many instances it is no slight gratification to vent a passion 
externally by words as well as by gestures. Some passions, when at 
a certain height, impel us so stiongly to vent them in words, that 
we speak with an audible voice even when there is none to listen. 
It is that circumstance in passion which justifies soliloquies ; and it 
is that circumstance which proves them to be natural. The mind 
sometimes favors this impulse of passion, by bestowing a temporary 
sensibiUty upon any object at hand, in order to make it a confidant 
Thus in the Winter^s Tale (Act IIL Sc. 6), Antigonus addresses 
himself to an infemt whom he was ordered to expose : 



Come, poor babe, 

I have neard, but not believed, that spii 

May walk again : if such things be, thy mother 



I have neard, but not believed, that spirits of the dead 



Appeared to me last night ; for ne^er was dream 
So like a waking. 

365. The involuntary signs, which are all of ^ them natural, ar« 
either peculiar to one passion, or common to many. Every vivid 
passion hath an external expression peculiar to itself, not excepting 
pleasant passions; witness admiration and mirth. The pleasant 
emotions that are less vivid have one common expression ; from 
which we may gather the strength of the emotion, but scarce the 
kind : we perceive a cheerful or contented look ; and we can make 
no more of it Painful passions, being all of them violent, are dis- 
tinguishable from each other by their external expressions ; tlius 
fear, shame, anger, anxiety, dejection, despair, have each of them 
peculiar expressions, which are apprehended without the least con- 
fiision : some painful passions produce violent flfl:ects upon the body, 
trembling, for example, starting, and swooning ; but these eflTects, 
depending in a good measure upon singularity of constitution, are 
not uniform in all men, 

366. The involuntary signs, such of them as are displayed upon 
the countenance, are of two kinds : some are temporary, making 
their appearance with the emotions that produce them, and vanishing 
with these emotions ; others, being formed gradually by some vio- 
lent passion often recurring, become permanent signs of tJiat passion, 
and serve to denote the disposition or temper. The face of an infant 
indicates no particular disposition, because it cannot be marked with 
any character, to which time is necessary : even the temporary signs 
are extremely awkward, being the first rude essays of Nature to 
discover internal feelings ; thus the shrieking of a new-bom infent, 
without tears or sobbings, is plainly an attempt to weep ; and some 
of these temporary signs, as smiling and frowning, cannot be ob- 
served for some months after birth. Permanent signs, formed in 

864 The foregoing signs difficult to restrain when prompted by passion. — ^What good- 
breeding requires. — ^l*assion prone to vent itself in words and gestures ; even to irrational 
•Meets.— Soliloquy. 

35&. The involuntary signs, either peculiar to one passion, or common to many. 
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youth while the body is soft and flexible, are preserved entire by the 
firmness and solidity that the body acquires, and are never obliterated 
even by a change of temper. Such signs are not produced after 
the fibres become rigid ; some violent cases excepted, such as re- 
iterated fits of the gout or stone through a course of time : but these 
si^s are not so ol^tinate as what are produced in youth ; for when 
the cause is removed, they gradually wear away, and at last vanish. 

357. The natural signs of emotions, voluntary and involuntary, 
being nearly the same in all men, form a universal language, which 
no distance of place, no difierence of tribe, no diversity of tongue, 
can darken or render doubtful : even education, thoug-h of mighty 
influence, hath not power to vary or sophisticate, far less to destroy, 
their signification. - This is a wise appointment of Providence ; for 
if these signs were like words, arbitrary and variable, the thoughts 
and volitions of strangers would be entirely hid fix>m us ; which 
would prove a great, or rather invincible, obstruction to the forma- 
tion of societies ; but as matters are ordered, the external appear- 
ances of joy, grie^ Bsnger, fear, shame, and of the other passions, 
forming a universal language, open a direct avenue to the heart. 
As the arbitrary signs vary in every country, there could be no 
communication of thoughts among djfierent nations, were it not for 
the natural signs, in which all agree : and as the discovering pas- 
sions instantly at their birth is essential to our well-being, and often 
necessary for self-preservation, the Author of our nature, attentive to 
our wants, hath provided a passage to the heart, which never can 
be obstructed while eyesight remains. 

358. In an inquiry concerning the external signs of passion, ac- 
tions must not be overlooked : for though singly they afford no 
dear light, they are, upon the whole, the best interpretere of the 
heart. By observing a man's conduct for a course of time, we dis- 
cover unerringly the various passions that move him to action, what 
he loves and what he hates. In our younger years, every sinde ac- 
tion is a mark, not at all ambiguous of the temper; for in childho<xl 
there is Httle or no disguise : the subject becomes more intricate in 
advanced age ; but even there, dissimulation is seldom carried on 
for any length of time. And thus the conduct of life is the most 
perfect expression of the internal disposition. It merits not indeed 
the title of a universal language ; because it is not thoroughly un- 
derstood but by those of penetrating genius or extensive observa- 
tion : it is a language, however, which every one can decipher in 
some measure, and which, joined with the other external signs, 
affords suflScient means for the direction of our conduct with regard 
to others : if we commit any mistake when such light is afforded. 



856. Slgna, temporary or pormanent Temporary signs In inftincy. Permanent signs 
formed In youth. 
85T. The natural signc form a nnivere'u language.— A wise appointment of Providence^ 
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it cai. never be the effect of nnavoidable ignorance, but of rashness 
or ioadyertence. 

359. Reflecting on the various expressions of our emotions, we 
recc^^ze the anxious care of Nature to discover men to each other. 
Strong emotions, as above hinted, beget an impatience to express 
them extemally by speech and oth^ voluntary signs, which cannot 
be suppressed without a painful effort : thus a sudden fit of passion 
IS a ooDCunon excuse for indecent behavior or opprobrious language. 
As to involuntary signs, these are altc^ther unavoidable : no voli- 
tion or effort can prevent the shaking of the limbs or a pale vis- 
age, in a fit of terror : the blood flies to the face upon a sudden 
emotion of shame, in spite of all opposition : 

Vergo^a. che'n altnii Btampo natuni, 
Non &i pao' rinegar: ehe &e in' tenti 
Di cacciarla dal cor, fugge nel volto. 

FaHar Fido, i^ct n. So. 5. 

Emotions, indeed, properly so called, which are quiescent, pro- 
duce no remarkable signs externally. Nor is it necessary that the 
more deliberate passions should, because the operation of such pas- 
sions is neither sudden nor violent : these, however, remain not 
altogether in obscurity 'y. for being more fi-equent than violent pas- 
sion, the bulk of our actions are directed by them. Actions, there- 
fore, display, with suflScient evidence, the more deliberate passions ; 
and complete the admirable system of external signs, by which we 
become skilful in human nature. 

360. What comes next in order is, to examine the effects produced 
upon a spectator by external signs of passion. None of these signs 
are beheld with indifference ; they are productive of various emo- 
tions, tending all of them to ends wise and good. This curious 
subject makes a capital branch of human nature : it is peculiarly 
useful to writers who deal in the pathetic ; and t© history-painters it 
is indispensable. 

It is mentioned above, that each passion, or class of passions, 
hath its peculiar signs ; and, with respect to the present subject, it 
must be added, that these invariably make certain impressions on a 
spectator : the external signs of joy, for example, produce a cheerful 
emotion ; the external signs of grief produce pity ; and the exter- 
nal signs of rage produce a sort of terror even in those who are not 
aimed at. 

361. Secondly, it is natural to think, that pleasant passions should 
express themselves extemally by signs that to a spectator appear 
agreeable, and painful passions by signs that to him appear dis- 

858. Action, the best interpreter of the heart; especially in cor earlier yean. — ^The 
Ungaase of action in more advanced years not easily understood. 

859. The care of nature to discover men to each other. — Quiescent emotions produce 
no remarkable external sign. — The m )re deliberate passions, how expressed. 

800. Effects produced upon a spectator by external signs of passion ; by thoae of 
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agreeable. This conjecture, which Nature suggests, is confirmed by 
experience. Pride possibly may be thought an exception, the ex- 
ternal signs of :9rhich are disagreeable, though it be commonly 
reckoned a pleasant passion ; but pride is not an exception, being in 
reality a mixed passion, partly pleasant, partly painful ; for when a 
proud man confines his thoughts to himself, and to his own dignity 
or importance, the passion is pleasant, and its external signs agreea- 
ble ; but as pride chiefly consists in undervaluing or contemning 
others, it is so £ar painfiil, and its external signs disagreeable. 

Thirdly, it is laid down above, that an agreeable object produceth 
always a pleasant emotion, and a disagreeable object one that is 
painful. (See chapter ii. part vii.) According to this law, the 
external signs of a pleasant passion, being agreeable, must produce 
in the spectator a pleasant emotion ; and the external signs of a 
painful passion, being disagreeable, must produce in him a painfu! 
emotion. 

362. Fourthly, in the present chapter it is observed, that pleasant 
passions are, for the most part, expressed externally in one uniform 
manner ; but that all the painful passions are distinguishable from 
each other by their external expressions. The emotions accordingly 
raised in a spectator by external signs of pleasant passions, have 
little variety : these emotions are pleasant or cheerful, and we have 
not words to reach a more particular description. But the external 
signs of painful passions produce in the spectator emotions of difier- 
ent kinds : the emotions, for example, raised by external signs of 
grief, of remorse, c^ anger, of envy, of malice, are clearly distin- 
guishable from each other. 

363. Fifthly, external signs of painful passions are some of them 
attractive^ some repulsive. Of every painful passion that is also 
disagreeable,* the external signs are repulsive, repelling the specta- 
tor from the object ; and the passion raised by such external signs 
may be also considered as repulsive. Painful passions that are 
agreeable produce an opposite ^ect: their external signs are attrac- 
tive, drawing the spectator to them, and producing in him benevo- 
lence to the person upon whom these signs appear ; witness distress 
painted on the countenance, which instantaneously inspires the spec^ 
tator with pity, and impels him to afibrd relief. And the passion 
i-aised by such external signs may also be considered as attractive. 
The cause of this difference among the painful passions raised by 
their external signs may be readily gathered from what is laid down, 
chapter ii. part vii. 

* See passions explained as agreeable, chapter ii. part ii. 

361. Signs of pleasant passions, agreeable to a spectator, Ac— Pride, no exception.— An 
agreeable object produces a pleasant emotion, &c 

862. Emotions raised by external signs of pleasant passions have little variety ; not so by 
those of painfol passions. 

868. External signs of palnfhl passions either attractive or repulsive. 
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364. It is now time to look back to the question proposed in the 
beginning, How we come to understand external signs, so as to refer 
each sign to its proper passion ? We have seen that this branch of 
knowledge cannot be derived originally from sight, nor from ex- 
perience. Is it then implanted in us by nature ? The following 
considerations will incline us to answer the question in the affirma- 
tive. In the first place, the external signs of passion must.be nat- 
ural ; for they are invariably the same in every country, and among 
the different tribes of men : pride, for example, is always expressed 
by an erect posture, reverence by prostration, and sorrow by a de- 
jected look. Secondly, we are not even indebted to experience for 
the knowledge that these expressions are natural and universal ; for 
we are so framed as to have an innate conviction of the fact : let a 
man change his habitation to the other side of the globe, he will, 
from the accustomed signs, infer the passion of fear among his new 
neighbors with as little hesitation as he did at home. But why, 
after all, involve ourselves in preliminary observations, when the 
doubt may be directly solved as follows ? That, if the meaning of 
external signs be not derived to us from sight, nor from experience, 
there is no remaining source whence it can be derived but from 
nature. 

366. We may then venture to pronounce, with some degree of 
assurance, that man is provided by nature with a sense or faculty 
that lays open to him every passion by means of its external ex- 
pressions. And we cannot entertain any reasonable doubt of this, 
when we reflect that the meaning of external- signs is not hid even 
from infants : an infant is remarkably affected with the passions of 
its nurse expressed in her countenance ; a smile cheers it, a frown 
makes it afraid : but fear cannot be without apprehending danger ; 
and what danger can the infant apprehend, unless it be sensible that 
its nurse is angry ? We must, therefore, admit that a child can 
read anger in its nurse's face ; of which it must be sensible intui- 
tively, for it has no other means of knowledge. I do not affirm that 
these particulars are clearly apprehended by the child, for to pro- 
duce clear and distinct perceptions, reflection and experience are 
requisite ; but that even an infant, when afraid, must have some 
notion of its being in danger, is evident 

That we should be conscious intuitively of a passion from its ex- 
ternal expressions, is conformable to the analogy of nature : the 
knowledge of that language is of too great importance to be left 
upon experience ; because a foundation so uncertain and precarious 
would prove a great obstacle to the formation of societies. Wisely, 
therefore, is it ordered, and agreeably to the system of Providence, 
that we should have nature for our instmctor. 

864. How we refer each sign to its proper passion. Considerations which show that 
thin knowledge is implanted by nature. 
dd5. Infants affected by external signs. Argument from analogy. 
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366. Manifold and admirable are the purposes to which the ex- 
ternal signs of passion are made subservient by the Author of our 
nature : those occasionally mentioned above make but a part 
Several final causes remain to be unfolded ; and to that task I pro- 
ceed with alacrity. In the first place, the signs of internal agitation 
displayed externally to every spectator, tend to fix the signification 
of many words. The only effectual means to ascertain the meaning 
of any doubtful word, is an appeal to the thing it represents ; and 
hence the ambiguity of words expressive of things that are not ob- 
jects of external sense, for in that case an appeal is denied. Passion, 
strictly speaking, is not an object of external sense, but its external 
signs are ; and by means of these signs passions may be appealed to 
with tolerable accuracy : thus the words that denote our passions, 
next to those that denote external objects, have the moat distinct 
meaning. Words signifying internal action and the more delicate 
feelings, are less distinct This defect with regard to internal action 
IS what chiefly occasions the intricacy of logic : the terms of that 
science are far from being sufficiently ascertained, even after much 
care and labor bestowed by Locke ; to whom, however, the world is 
greatly indebted for removing a mountain of rubbish, and moulding 
Qie subject into a rational and correct form. The same defect is re- 
markable in criticism, which has for its object the more delicate 
feelings ; the terms that denote these feelings being not more dis- 
tinct than those of logic. To reduce the science of criticism to any 
regular form, has never once been attempted : however rich the ore 
may be, no critical chemist has been found to analyze its constituent 
parts, and to distinguish each by its own name. 

367. In the second place, society among individuals is greatly 
promoted by that universal language. Looks and gestures give 
direct access to the heart, and lead us to select, with tolerable ac- 
curacy, the persons who are worthy of our confidence. It is sur- 
prising how quickly, and for the most part how correctly, we judge 
of character from external appearance. 

Thirdly, After social intercourse is commenced, these eartemal 
signs, which difi'use through a whole assembly the feelings of each 
individual, contribute above all other means to improve the social 
affections. Language, no doubt, is the most comprehensive vehicle 
for communicating emotions : but in expedition, as well as in power 
of conviction, it falls short of the signs under consideration ; the in- 
voluntary signs especially, which are incapable of deceit. Where 
the countenance, the tones, the gestures, the actions, join with the 
words in communicating emotions, these united have a force irresist- 
ible : thus all the pleasant emotions of the human heart, with all the 
social and virtuous affections, are, by means of these external signs, 
not only perceived but felt. By this admirable contrivance, conver- 
sed. Parposes to which the axternal signs of passion are made subservient. 
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sation becomes that lively and animating amusement without which 
life would at best be insipid ; one joyful countenance spreads cheer- 
fulness instantaneously through a multitude of spectators. 

368. Fourthly, Dissocial passions, being hurtful by prompting' 
violence and mischief, are noted by the most conspicuous exteraal 
signs, in order to put us upon our guard : thus anger and reveoge, 
especially when sudden, display themselves on the countenance in 
legible characters * The external signs again of every passion that 
threatens danger raise in us the passion of fear ; which, frequently 
operating without reason or reflection, moves us by a sudden impulse 
to avoid the impending danger. (See chapter ii. part i. sec. 6.) 

369. In the fifth place. These external signs are remarkably sub- 
servient to morality. A painftil passion, being accompanied with 
disagreeable external signs, must produce in every spectator a pain 
fill emoticm ; but then, if the passion be social, the emotion it pro- 
duces is attractive, and connects the spectator with the person who 
suffers. Dissocial passions only are productive of repulsive emotions, 
involving the spectator's aversion, and fi-equently his indignation. 
This beautifiil contrivance makes us cling to the virtuous, and abhor 
the wicked. 

370. Sixthly, Of all the external signs of passion, those of afflic- 
tion or distress are the most illustrious with respect to a final cause. 
They are illustrious by the singularity of their contrivance, and also 
by inspiring sympathy, a passion to which human society is indebted 
for its greatest blessing, that of providing relief for the distressed. 
A subject so interesting deserves a leisurely and attentive examina- 
tion. The confonnity of the nature of man to his external circum- 
stances is in every particular wonderfiil; his nature makes him prone 
to society ; and society is necessary to his well-being, because in a 
solitary state he is a helpless being, destitute of support, and in his 
manifold distresses destitute of relief : but mutual support, the shining 
attribute of society, is of too great moment to be left dependent upon 

* Rough and blunt manners are allied to anger by an internal feeling, as well 
as by external expressions resemblinff in a faint degree those of anger ; there- 
fore such manners are easily heightened into anger, and savages for that 
reason are prone to anger. Thus rough and blunt manners are unhappy in 
two respects : first, they are readily converted into anger ; and next, the change 
being imperceptible because of the similitude of their external signs, the per- 
son against whom the anger is directed is not put upon his guard. It is for 
these reasons a great object in society to correct such manners, and to bring 
on a habit of sweetness and calmness. This temper has two opposite good 
eflfects. First, it is not easily provoked to wrath. Next, the interval l^ing 
great between it and real anger, a person of that temper who receives an 
affront has many changes to go through before his anger be inflamed : these 
changes have each of them their external sign ; and the offending party is 
put upon his guard, to retire, or to endeavor a reconciliation. 

867. Society among individnals thus promoted.— The social aflfectlons improved; not 
only by language, but signs. — What*enllven8 conversation. 

868. Signs of dissocial passions put us on our guard. — Rough and blunt manners unh^py 
in two respects.— Opposite good effects of a sweet temper. 

869. External signs promote morality. 
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cool reason ; it is ordered more wisely, and with greater confonnit^ 
to the analogy of nature, that it should be enforced even instinctively 
by the passion of sjmfipathy. Here sympathy makes a capital figure, 
and contributes, more than any other means, to make life easy and 
comfortable. But, however essential the sympathy of others may be 
to our well-being, one beforehand would not readily conceive how 
it could be raised by external signs of distress : f<»r considering the 
analogy of nature, if these signs be agreeable, they must give birth 
to a pleasant emotion leading every beholder to be pleased with 
human woes ; if disagreeable, as they undoubtedly are, ought they 
not naturally to repel the spectator fh)m them, in order to be re- 
lieved from pain f Such would be the reasoning beforehand ; and 
such would he the effect were man purely a selfish being. But the 
benevolence of our nature gives a vefy different direction to the 
painful passion of sympathy, and to the desire involved in it : in- 
stead of avoiding distress, we fly to it in order to afford relief; and 
our sympathy cannot be otherwise gratified but by giving all the 
succor in our power. (See chap. ii. part vii.) Thus external signs 
of distress, though disagreeable, are attractive ; and the sympathy 
they inspire is a powerf^ cause, impelling us to afford relief even to 
a sfranger, as if he were our friend or relation.* 

371. The effects produced in all beholders by external signs of 
passion, tend so visibly to advance the social state, that I must in- 
dulge my heart with a more narrow inspection of this admirable 
branch of the human constitution. These external signs, being all of 
them resolvable into color, figure, and motion, should not naturally 
make any deep impression on a spectator; and supposing them 
qualified for making deep impressions, we have seen above that the 
effects they produce are not such as might be expected. We can- 
not therefore account otherwise for the operation of these external 
signs, but by ascribing it to the original constitution of human na- 
ture : to improve the .social state by making us instinctively rejoice 

* It is a noted obBervation, that the deepest tragedies are the most crowded ; 
which in a <diffht view will be thought an unaccountable bias in human nature. 
Love of novelty, desire of occupation, beauty of action, make us fond of the- 
atrical representations ; and, when once engaged, we must follow the story to 
the conclusion, whatever distress it may create. But we generally become wise 
by experience ; and when we foresee what pain wo shall suffer during the course 
of the representation, is it not surprising that persons of reflection do not avoid 
such spectacles altogether? And yet one who has scarce recovered from the 
distress of a deep tragedy, resolves coolly and deliberately to go to the very 
next, without the slightest obstruction from self-love. The whole mystery is 
explained by a single abservation. That sym pathy , though painful , is attract i ve, 
and attaches us to an object in distress, the opposition of self-love notwith- 
standing, which should prompt us to fly from it. And by this curious mechan 
ism it is, that ^rsons of any degree of sensibility are attracted by affliction stilJ 
more than by joy. 

8T0. Final cause of external signs of distress.— Nature of man conformed to his ciroum 
8tances.~Sympaihy.— Why distress does not repel.— Why the deepest tragedies are at 
tractive. 
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with the glad of heart, weep with the mourner, and shun those who 
threaten danger, is a contrivance no less illustrious for its wisdom 
than for its benevolence. 

372. I add a reflection, with which I shall conclude. The ex- 
ternal signs of passion are a strong indication that man, by his very 
constitution, is framed to be open and sincere. A child, in all things 
obedient to the impulse of nature, hides none of its emotions : the 
savage and clown, who have no guide but pure nature, expose their 
liearts to view, by giving way to all the natural signs. And even 
when men learn to dissemble their sentiments, and when behavior 
degenerates into art, there still remain checks that keep dissimula- 
tion within bounds, and prevent a great part of its mischievous 
eflfects : the total suppression of the voluntary signs during any vivid 
passion, begets the utmost uneasiness, which cannot be endured for 
any considerable time : this operation becomes indeed less painful 
by habit ; but, luckily, the involuntary signs cannot, by any effort, 
be suppressed, nor even dissembled. An absolute hypocrisy, by 
which the * character is concealed, and a fictitious one assumed, is 
made impracticable ; and nature has thereby prevented much harm 
to society. We may pronounce, therefore, that Nature, herself sin- 
cere and candid, intends that mankind should preserve the same 
character, by cultivating simplicity and truth, and banishing every 
sort of dissimulation that tends to miscbiefl 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SENTIMENTS. 



373. Evert thought prompted by passion, is termed a sentiment 
(see Introd. sec. 33). To have a general notion of the diflerent pas- 
sions, will not alone enable an artist to make a just representation 
of any passion : he ought,' over and above, to know the various ap- 
pearances of the same passion in different persons. Passions receive 
a tincture from every peculiarity of character ; and for that reason it 
rarely happens that a passion, in the different circumstances of feel- 
ing, of sentiment, and of expression, is precisely the same in any two 
persons. Hence the following rule concerning dramatic and epic 
compositions: that a passion be adjusted to the 'character, the senti- 
ments to the passion, and the language to the sentiments. If nature 
be not faithfully copied in each of these, a defect in execution is per- 

871. The operation of external signs of emotion, attribntable to the original oonstitattoa 
of human nature. Wisdom and benevolence of the contrivance. 

872. Concluding reflection ; what the t^xtt^rnal signs of passion indicate. lilustntted in 
Che child; the savage ; aiul even in men that have learned to dissemble their sentiments^ 
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ceived : there may a[^>ear some resemblance ; but the picture, upon 
the whole, will be insipid, through want of grace and delicacy. A 
painter, in order to represent the various attitudes of the body, ought 
to be intimately acquainted with muscular motion : no less intimate- 
ly acquainted with emotions and characters ought a writer to be, in 
^er to represent the various attitudes of the mind. A general no- 
tion of the passions, in their grosser differences of strong and weak, 
elevated and humble, severe and gay, is far from being sufficient: 
pictures formed so superficially have little resemblance, and no ex- 
preasion; yet it will appear by and by, that in many instances our 
artists are deficient even in that superficial knowledge. 

In handling the present subject, it would be endless to trace even 
the ordinary passions through their nice and minute difierenoes. 
Mine shall be an humbler t^ ; which is, to select from the besi 
writes instances of faulty sentiments, after pftvipg the way by sonv 
general observations. 

374. To talk in the language of music, each passion hath a cer- 
tain tone, to which every sentiment proceeding from it ought to be 
tuned with the greatest accuracy ; which is no easy wiMrk, especially 
where such harmony ought to be supported during the course of a 
long theatrical representation. In order to reach such dehcacy of 
execution, it is necessary that a writer assume the precise character 
and pas»on of the pei'sonage represented ; which requires an un- 
common genius. But it is the only difiiculty ; for the writer, who, 
annihilating himself can thus become another person, need be in no 
pain about the sentiments that belong to the assumed character: 
these will flow without the least study, or even preconception ; and 
will frequently be as delightfully new to himself as to his reader. 
But if a lively picture even of a single emotion require an efifort of 
genius, how much greater the effort to compose a passionate dialc^^ 
with as many different tones of passion as there are speakers I With 
what ductiUty of feeling must that writer be endowed, who ap- 
proaches perfection in such a work : when it is necessary to assume 
different and even opposite characters and passions, in the quickest 
succession ! Yet this work, difficult as it is, yields to that of com- 
posing a dialogue in genteel comedy, exhibiting charactei-s without 
passion. The reason is, that the different tones of character are more 
delicate and less in sight, than those of passion ; and accordingly, 
many writers, who have no genius for drawing characters, make a shift 
to represent tolerably well an ordinary passion in its simple move- 
ments. But of all works of this kind, what is truly the most diffi- 
cult, is a characteristical dialogue upon any philosophical subject : 
to interweave characters with reasoning, by suiting to the character 

878. Define tan^im^n^.— How passions are modified.— Bale for dramatle and epio oom- 
positions 

874. Bentlment to be adapted to each passion.— The writer mast assume the obara«ter 
and passion of the perse represented.— Difficulty of lompoaing dialogue. Three ktadt 
compared. 

il 
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of each speaker a peculiarity, not only of thought, but of expression, 
requires the perfection of genius, taste, and judgment 

375. How nice dialogue-writing is, will be evident, even without 
reasoning, from the miserable compositions of that kind foimd with- 
out number in all languages. The art of mimicking any singularity 
in gesture or in voice, is a rare talent^ though directed by sight and 
hearing, the acutest and most Hvely of our external senses: how 
much more rare must the talent be, of imitating characters and in- 
ternal emotions, tracing all their different tints, and representing 
them in a lively manner by natiu*al sentiments properly expressed ! 
The truth is, such execution is too delicate for an ordinary genius : 
and for that reason, the bulk of writers, instead of expressing a pas- 
sion as one does who feels it, content themselves with describing it 
in the language of a spectator. To awake passion by an internal 
effort merely, without any external cause, requires great sensibility : 
and yet that operation is necessary, no less to the writer than to tLe 
actor ; because none but those who actually feel a passion, can rep- 
resent it to the life. The wriier^s part is the more oomplicated : he 
must add composition to passion ; and must, in the quickest succes- 
non, adopt every different character. But a very humble flight of 
imagination, may serve to convert a writer into a spectator ; so as 
to &ure, in some obscure manner, an action as passing in his sight 
and hearing. In that figured situation, being led naturally to write 
like a spectator, he entertains his readers with his own reflections, 
with cool description, and florid declamation ; instead of making 
them eye-witnesses, as it were, to a real event, and to every move- 
ment of genuine passion.* Thus most of our plays appear to be 
cast in the same mould ; personages without character, the mere 
outlines of passion, a tiresome monotony, and a pompous declama- 
tory style.f 

31 6. This descriptive manner of representing passion, is a very 
cold entertainment : our sympathy is not raised by description ; we 
must first be lulled into a dream of reality, and every thing must 
appear as passing in our sight (see chap. ii. part i. sect. 7). Un- 

* JnthQ^neidf the hero is made to describe himself in the following words : 
Svmjnui ^neas^fama aufer (EtTura notus, Virgil could never have been guilty 
of an impropriety so gross, had he assumed the personage of his hero, instead 
of uttering the sentiments of a spectator. Nor would Xenophon have made 
the following speech for Cyrus the younger, to his Grecian auxiliaries, whom 
he was leading against his brother Artaxerxes : *' I have chosen you, O Greeks I 
my auxiliaries, not to enlarge my army, for I have Barbarians without number : 
but because yju surpass all th^ Barbarians in valor and military discipline." 
This sentiment is Xenophon's, for surely Cyrus did not reckon his countrymen 
Barbarians. 

t ** Chez Racine tout est sentiment ; il a su faire parler chacun pour soi, et 
o'est en cela qu'il est vraiment unique parmi les auteurs dramatiques de sa na- 
tion.' ' — Boitsseau. 

876. Bare talent reqaired in imitating charaoters and internal emotions.— -Most writen 
merely describe passion.^More easy to write as a spectator than to feel the passion d^ 
ieribed-~-Remarks on Virgil and Xenophon. 
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happy is the player of genius who acts a capital part in what may 
be termed a descriptive tragedy ; after assuming the very passion 
that is to be represented, how is he cramped in action, when he 
must utter, not the sentiments of the passion he feels, but a cold de- 
scription in the language of a bystander I It' is that imperfection, 
I am persuaded, in the bulk of our plays, which confines our stage 
ahnost entirely to Shakspeare, notwithstanding his many irregulari- 
ties. In our late English tragedies, we sometimes find sentiments 
tolerably well adapted to a plain pa^ion : but we must not, in any 
of them, expect a sentiment expressive of character ; and, upon that 
very account^ our late performances of the dramatic kind are for the 
most part intolerably insipid. 

3*77. Looking back upon what is said, I am in some apprehen- 
sion of not being perfectly understood ; for it js not easy to avoid 
obscurity in handling a matter so complicated ; but I promise to set 
it in the clearest light, by adding example to precept The first ex- 
amples shall be of sentiments that appear the legitimate offspring 
of passion ; to which shall be opposed what are descriptive only, 
and illegitimate : and in making this comparison, I borrow my in- 
stances from Shakspeare and Comeille, who for genius in dramatic 
composition stand uppermost in the rolls of &me. 

Shakspeare shall furnish the first example, being of sentiments dic- 
tated by a violent and perturbed passion : 

Zear, Filial ingratitude I 

Ib it not, as if this mouth should tear this hand 
For hfting food t9't ?--But I'll punish home ; 

No, rU weep no more. In such a night. 

To shut me out ! Pour on, I will endure. 

In such a night as this I O Regan, GoneriJ, 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all^ 
O ! that way madness lies ; let me shun that ; 
No more of that. 

Kent. Good, my lord, enter here. . 

Zear. Pr'ythee, go in thyself seek thine own ease, 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more : — but FU go in ; 

In, boy, go first. Yon houseless povertv 

Nay, get thee in ; FU pray, and then I'll sleep — 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm I 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedness defend you 

From seasons such as these ? 1 have ta'en 

Too little care of this ! Take physic, Pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 
That thou may'st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 

Kmff Lear, Aot III. So. 6. 

I give another example of the same kind, expressing sentiments 
arising from remorse and despair : 

STfi. Defects of the descriptive maimer of representing pass{on.~Merit of Sfaskspetro^s 
flajra 
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Othello. 1.3 1 I have a weapon : 
A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier's thigh. I've seen the day, 
That with this little arm, and this good sword, 
I've made my way through more impediment 
Than twenty times your stop. But, oh vain boast 1 
Who can control his- fate ? 'tis not so now. 
Be not afraid, though you do see me weapon' d ; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
The very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 
Do you go back dismay'd ? 'tis a lost fear. 
Man but a rush against Othello's breast, 
And he retires. Where should Othello go? 
Now— how dost thou look now ? Oh ill-starr'd wench 
Pale as thy smock ! When we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl ; 
Ev'n like thy chastity. cursed slave 1 
Whip me. ye devils, 

From the^ossession of this heavenly sight ; 
Blow me about in winds, roast me in sulphur. 

Wash me in steep down gulfe of liquid fire 

Ob, Desdemona 1 Desdemona I dead I dead 1 oh I oh ! 

OtheUoj Act V. Sc. 9. 

The sectiments here displayed flow so naturally from the passions 
represented, that we cannot conceive any imitation more perfect. 

378. With regard to the French author, truth obliges me to ac- 
knowledge, that he describes in the style of a spectator, instead of 
expressing passion like one who feels it; which naturally betrays him 
into a tiresome monotony, aod a pompous declamatory style.* It 
is scarce necessary to give examples, for he never varies from that 
tone. I shall, however, take two passages at a venture, in order to 
be confronted with those transcribed above. In the tragedy of 
Cinna, -Emilia, after the conspiracy was discovered, having nothing 
in view but racks and death to herself and her lover, receives a par- 
don from Augustus, attended with the brightest circumstances of 

* This criticism reaches the French dramatic writers in general, with very 
few exceptions : their tragedies, excepting tliose of Kacine, are mostly, if not 
totally, descriptive. CorneiUe led the way; and later writers, imitating his 
manner, have accustomed the French ear to a style, formal, pompous, de- 
clamatory, which suits not with any passion. Hence, to burlesque a French 
tragedy, is not more difficult than to burlesque a stiff solemn fop. The facility 
of the operation has in Paris introduced a singular amusement, which is, to 
burlesque the more successful tragedies in a sort of farce, called a parody. La 
Motte, who himself appears to have been sorely galled by some of these pro- 
ductions, acknowledges, that no more is necessary to give them currency but 
barely to vary the dramatis pereoiuBj and instead of kings and heroes, queens 
and princesses, to substitute tinkers and tailors, milkmaids and seamstresses. 
The declamatory style, so different from the genuine expression of passion, 
passes in some measure unobserved, when great personages are the speakers : 
out in the mouths of the vulgar the impropriety with regard to the speaker aa 
well as to the passion represented, is so remarkable as to become ridiculous. 
A tragedy, where every passion is made to speak in its natural tone, is not liar 
ble to be thus burlesqued : the same passion is by all men expressed nearly in 
the same manner; and, therefore, the genuine expressions of a passion cannot 
be ridiculous in the rnouth of any man who is susceptible of the passion. 

877. Example of sentiment^ (lictated by passiozi; by remorse and despair. 
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magnanimity and tendeniess. This is a lucky situation foi repre- 
senting the passions of surpnse and giatitude in their different 
stag^ which seem naturally to be what follow. These passions, 
raised at once to the utmost pitch, and being at first too big for 
utterance, must, for some moments, be expressed by violent gestures 
only : as soon as there is vent for words, the first expressions are 
broken and interrupted : at last we ought to expect a tide of in- 
termingled sentiments, occasioned by the fluctuation of the mind 
between the two passions, ^^milia is made to behave in a very 
different manner : with extreme coolness she describes her own 
situation, as if she were merely a spectator, or rather the poet takes 
the task off her hands. (Act V. Sc. 3.) 

In the tragedy ofSertorius, the queen, surprised with the news that , 
her lover was assassinated, instead of venting aj? y passion, degener- 
ates into a cool spectator, and undertakes to instnict the bystanders 
how a queen ought to behave on such an occasion. (Act V. Sc. 3.) 

379. So rpuch in general upon the genuine sentiments of passion. 
I proceed to particular observations. And, first, passions seldom 
continue uniform any considerable time : they generally fluctuate, 
swelling and subsiding by turns, often in a quick succession (see 
chapter ii. part iii.) ; and the same sentiments cannot be just unless 
they correspond to such fluctuation. Accordingly, climax never 
shows better than in expressing a swelling passion : the following 
passages may suffice for an illustration : 

OroarwJto. Clin vou raise the dead ? 

PurBue and overtake the wings of time ? 

And bring about again the hours, the days, 

The years that made me happy i-^Oroonoko^ Act II. So. 2. 

Almeria, How hast thou charm'd 

The wildness of the waves and rocks to this ? 
That thus relenting they have given thee back 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me ? 

Mourning £rid$j Act I. So. 7. 

I would not be the villain that thou thiuk^st 
For the whole space that's in the tyrant's grasp, 
And the rich earth to boot. — Jlacmihj Act IV. So. 4. 

The following passage expresses finely the progress of conviction : 

Let me not stir, nor breathe, lest I dissolve 

That tender, lovely form of painted air, 

So like Almeria. Ua I it sinks, it falls ; 

I'll catch it ere it goes, and grasp her shade. 

'Tis life 1 'tis warm I 'tis she 1 'tis she herself! 

It is Almeria, 'tis, it is my wife 1 — Mourning Bride^ Act II. So. 6. 

In the progress of thought, our resolutions become more vigorous 
as well as our passions : 

878. Peeuliarftlefl of Gomeille.— French tragedies easily bnrlesqaed. How this is doii«i 
— Bemarks on the tragedies of Cinna and Sertoriim. 

879. Passions seldom uniform for a long time.— Climax, expressive of a swelling i 
Examples. 
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If ever I do }ield or give consent, 

By an action, word, or thought, to wed 

Another lord ; may then ja&t heaven shower down, <S;o. 

Ibid. Act I. So. 1. 

380. And this leads to a second observation. That the different 
stages of a passion, and its different directions, from birth to extinc- 
tion, must be carefully represented in their order ; because otherwise 
the sentiments, by being misplaced, will appear forced and unnat- 
ural. Resentment, for example, when provoked by an atrocious 
injury, discharges itself first upon the author : sentiments therefore 
of revenge come always first, and must in some measure be ex- 
hausted before the person injured thinks of grieving for himself. In 
the Cid of Comeille, Don Diegue, having b?en affronted in a cruel 

' manner, expresses scarce any sentiment of revenge, but is totally 

occupied in contemplating the low situation to which he is reduced 

by the affront : 

rage ! 6 d^sespoir 1 6 vieillesse ennemie I 
N'ai-je done tant v^cu que pour cette infamie? 
£t ne suis-je blanchi dans les trauvaux ^uerriers, 
Que pour voir en un jour fldtrir tant de lauriers ? 
Mon oras, qu'avec respect toute I'Espagne admire, 
Mon bras, qui tant de fois a suav^ cet empire, 
Tant de fois affermi le trdne de son Koi, 
Trahit done ma querelle, et ne fait rien pour moi 1 
cruel souvenir de ma gloire pass^e I 
(Euvre de tant de jours en un lour effac^e I 
Noavelle dignity fatale ^ mon oonheur ! 
Precipice ^lev6 d'od tombe mon honneur I 
Faut-il de votre eclat voir triompher le Comte. 
Et mourir sans vengeance, ou vivre dans la honte? 

Le Gid, Act I. Sc 7. 

These sentiments are certainly not the first that are suggested by 
the passion of resentment. As the first movements of resentment 
are always directed to its object, the very same is the case of grief. 
Yet with relation to the sudden and severe distemper that seized 
Alexander bathing in the river Cydnus, Quintus Curtius describes 
thfe first emotions of the army as directed to themselves, lamenting 
that they were left without a leader, far from home, and had scarce 
any hopes of returning in safety : their king's distress, which must 
naturally have been their first concern, occupies them but in the 
second place, according to that author. In the Aminta of Tasso, 
Sylvia, upon a report of her lover's death, which she believed cer- 
tain, instead of bemoaning the loss of her beloved, turns her thoughts 
upon herself, and wonders her heart does not break : 

Ohime, ben son di sasso, 

Poi che questa novella non m'uccide. — Act IV. So. 2. 

381. A person sometimes is agitated at once by different passions ; 
and the mind, in that case, vibrating like a pendulum, vents itself 

880. The different stages of a passion to be represented In order. For instanoo, resent- 
naent— The Oid of Corneille.— Resentment first directed to its object; so with grieC^ 
Ueecription of Alexander's death, bj Q. Curtius, faulty.— Sylvia, Ac 
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in sentiments that partake of the same vibration. This I give as a 
third observation : 

Queen, Wonkl I had ne^er trod this Engliah earth, 
Or felt the flatferies that grow upon it I 
Yo've angels' faces, but heaven knows your hearts. 
What shall become of me now ? wretched lady I 
I am the most unhappy woman living. 
Alas 1 poor wenches, where are now your fortunes 1 [2b her 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
"No friends, no hope I no kindred weep for me I 
Almost no grave allowed me. Benry VJ£L Act III. Sc 1. 

Oth^Zo. Oh devil, devil 1 
If that the earth could teem with woman's lean, 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 
Out of my sight 1 

Desdemona, I will not sta^ t' o£fend you. [Going, 

Ludomco. Truly, an obedient lady : 
I do beseech your lordship, call her back. 

0th, Mistress 

Dea. My lord. 

0th, What would you with her, sir ? 

Lud, Who, I, my lord ? 

0th. Aye ; you aid wish that I would make her turn : 
Sir, she can turn and turn, and yet go on ; 
And turn again. And she can weep, sir, weep : 
And she's obedient : as you say, obedient ; 
Very obedient— proceed you in your tears — 
Concerning this, sir — oh well painted passion I 
I am commanded home — get you away, 
I'll send for you anon— sir, I obey the mandate, 

And will return to Venice. Hence, avaunt 1 [EffU Bndemonm* 

OtAOto, Act IV. So. 6. 

3nUia, Oh, my good lord, I would speak a word with yon. 

OtheUo, Yes, 'tis Emilia— By and by— She's dead. 
'Tis like she comes to spet^ of Cassio's death : 
The noise was high — Ha 1 no more moving ? 
Still as the grave. Shall she come in ? were't good ? 
I think she stirs 5igain— No — What's the best I 
If she come in, she'll sure speak to my wife ; 
My wife I my wife 1 What wife ? I have no wife ; 
Oh, insupportable 1 Oh, heavy hovn I— Othello^ Act IV. Sc. 7. 

382. A fourth observation is, That nature, which gave us passions, 
and made them extremely beneficial when moderate, intended un- 
doubtedly that they should be subjected to the government of reason 
and conscience. (See chap. ii. part vii.) It is therefore against the 
order of nature, that passion in any case should take the lead in 
contradiction to reason and conscience : such a state of mind is a 
sort of anarchy, which every one is ashamed of, and endeavore to 
hide or dissemble. Even love, however laudable, is attended with 
a conscious shame when it becomes immoderate : it is covered from 
the world, and disclosed only to the beloved object : 

Et que I'amour souvent de remors combattu, 
Paroisse une foiblesse, et non une vertu. 

B(nUau, L'aH PoH, Chant. Ui. 1. 101. 

881 The mind, agitated at onoe by dlflferent paasions.— ^«nry VJJt— OtheUo, 
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Oh, they love least that let men know their love. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona^ Act I. So. 8. 

Hence a capital iiile in the representation of immoderate passions, 
that they ought to be hid or dissembled as much as possible. And 
this holds in an especial manner with respect to criminal passions : 
one never counsels the commission of a crime in plain ^terms : guilt 
must not appear in its native colors, even in thought ; the proposal 
must be made by hints, and by representing the action in some fa- 
vorable light. Of the propriety of sentiment upon such an occasion, 
Shakspeare, in the Tempest^ has given us a beautiful example, in a 
speech by the usurping Duke of Milan, advising Sebastian to murder 
his brother, the King of Naples : 

Antonio. What might, 

Worthy Sebastian— O, what might— no more. 

And yet, methinks, I see it in tliy face, 

What thou shouldst be : th^ occasion speaks thee, and 

My strong imagination sees a crown 

Dropping upon thy head. Act II. Sc. 1. 

There never was drawn a more complete picture of this kind, than 
that of King John soliciting Hubert to murder the young Prince 
Arthnr : 

K, John. Come hither, Hubert. O m^ gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of nesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor. 
And with advantage means to pay thy love. 
And, my good friend, thy voluntarv oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherish'd. 

Give me tliv hand, 1 had a thing to say 

But I will nt it with some better time. 
By Heaven, Hubert, I'm almost ashamed 
To sav what good respect I have of thee. 

Huhert. I am much bounden to your majesty. 

K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet- 
But thou shalt have — and creep time ne'er so sloWf 
Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to say but let it go ; 

The sun is in the heaven : and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleasures of the world. 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds. 

To give me audience. If the midnight bell 

Did with his iron tongue aDd brazen mouth 

Sound one in the drowsy race of night; 

If this same were a church-yard where we stand, 

And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 

Or if that surly spirit Melancholy 

Had baked thy blood, and made it heavy-thick. 

Which else runs tickling up and down the veins. 

Making that idiot Laugiiter keep men's eyes, 

And strain their checks to idle merriment, 

(A passion hateful to my purposes ;) 

Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes. 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 

Without a tongue, usin^ conceit alone, 

Without eyes, ears, and liarmful sounds of words; 

Then, in despite of broud-eyoil watchful day, 

1 would into thy bosom |>onr \\\\ ihouirlits. 

But ah, 1 will not — Yet 1 lovo tiiee well ; 

And by my troth, I think thou lovest me well. 
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Hubert. So well, that what yoa bid me undertake, 

Thoagh that my death were aajiinct to 1x17 act. 
By heaven I'd do it. 

K, John. Do not I know thou wouldet? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy. I tell thee what, my friend ; 
He IS a very serpent in my way. 
And wheresoever this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me. Dost thou understand me ? 
Thou art his keeper. King John, Act lU. 80. 5. 

383. As thiDgs are best illustrated by their contraries, I proceed 
to feulty sentiments, disdaining to be indebted for examples to any 
but the most approved authors. The first class shall consist of sen- 
timents that accord not with the passion ; or, in other words, senti- 
ments that the passion does not naturally suggest In the second 
class shall be ranged sentiments that may belong to an ordinary 
passion, but unsuitable to it as tinctured by a singular character. 
Thoughts that properly are not sentiments, but rather descriptions, 
make a third. Sentiments that belong to the passion represented, 
but are faulty as being introduced too early or too late, make a 
fourth. Vicious sentiments exposed in their native dress, instead of 
being concealed or disguised, make a fifth. And in the last class 
8ball be collected sentiments suited to no character or passion, and 
therefore unnatural. 

384. The first class contains faulty sentiments of various kinds, 
which I shall endeavor to distinguish from each other ; beginning "with 
sentiments that are faulty by being above the tone of the passion : 

Othello. my souPa joy 1 

If after every tempest come such calms, 
. May the winds blow till they have wakenM death I 
And let the laboring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven. Othdlo, Act II. So. 6. 

This sentiment may be suggested by violent and inflamed passion, 
but is not suited to the calm satisfaction that one feels upon escaping 
danger. 

PhUaeter, Place me, some god, upon a pyramid 
Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice 
Loud as your thunder to me, that from thence 
I may discourse to all the under-world 
The worth that dwells in him. 

PhUaeter of Beaumont and THoker^ Act IV. 

385. Second. Sentiments below the tone of the passion. Ptolemy, 
by putting Pompey to death, having incurred the displeasure of 
Caesar, was in the utmost dread of being dethroned : in that agitating 
atuation, Comeille makes him utter a speech full of cool reflection, 
that is in no degree expressive of the passion : 

882. Passion shoald be subjected to reason and conscience.— The feeling that attends the 
immoderate indalgence of passion.— Rule for representing immoderate paasiona EzamplM 
from the Tempest, &o. 

888^ Faulty sentiments : those that do not accord with the passion, Ae. 

884. Sentiments above the tone of the passion. OtheUOy ^co. 

11* 
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Ah ! Bi je t^avois crA, je n^aurois pas de maltre, 
Je serois dans le trdne o^ le Giel m'a fait nattre ; 
Mais c^est une imprudence assez commane aux rois, 
D'^couter trop d'avis, et se troraper aux choix. 
Le Destin les aveuele au bord du precipice, 
0^ si qaelque lamiere en lear ame se glisse, 
' Cette faosse clart^ dont 11 les ^blouit, 
Le ploDge dans une gouffre, et puis s^dvanouit. 

LaMortedePampee, Act IV. So. 1- 

In Les Freres ennemis of Racine, the second act is opened with a 
love-scene : Hemon talks to his mistress of the torments of absence, 
of the lustre of her eyes, that he ought to die nowhere but at her 
feet, and that one moment of absence is a thousand years. Antigone, 
on her part, acts the coquette : pretends she must be gone to wait 
on her mother and brother, and cannot stay to listen to his courtship. 
This is odious French gallantry, below the dignity of the passion 
of love : it would be excusable in painting modem French man- 
ners ; and is insuflferable where the ancients are brought upon the 
stage. 

386. Third. Sentiments that agree not with the tone of the 
passion ; as where a pleasant sentiment is grafted upon a painful 
passion, or the contrary. In the following instances the sentiments 
are too gay for a serious passion : 

No happier task these faded eyes pursue ; 
To read and weep is all they now can do. 

EUnsa to Abdard, 1. 47. 

Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's idd, 
Some banish'd lover, or some captive maid ; 
They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires, 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires ; 
The virgin's wish without her fears impart, 
Excuse the blush, and pour out all the neart ; 
Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. 

Mlaifa to JMardf I. 5L 

These thoughts are pretty : they suit Pope, but not Eloisa. 

Satan, enraged by a threatening of the angel Gabriel, answera 

thus: 

Then when I am thy captive, talk of.chains. 

Proud limitary cherub ; but ere then, 

Far heavier load thyself expect to feel 

From my prevailing arm, though Heaven's King 

Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 

Used to the yoke, draw'st his triumphant wheels 

In progress through the road of heaven star-paved. 

Paradise Lost^ Bookiv. 

The concluding epithet forms a grand and delightful image, whi jh 
cannot be the genuine offspring of rage. 

885. S«iitiment8 below the tone of the passion Ptolemy's speech. 

886. Sentiments that agree not with the toae of the piusioD, as to cayetr or 
Beaa Etoiae to Ahelard, <!bG. <- > o ^ ^ 



Again 
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387. FourtL Sentiments too artificial for a serious passion. I 
give for the first example a speech of Percy expiring : 

Harry, thou hast robb'd me of my growth ; 

1 better orook the loss of brittle life, 

Than those proad titles thou hast won of me ; 

They wouna my thooghts. worse thaa thy aword my flesh. 

Bat thoaght^s the slave of life, and life time's fool : 

And time, that takes survey of all the world, 

Must have a stop. Urgt Fart of Henry IV. Aet V. Se. 9. 

The sentiments of the Mourning Bride are, for the most part, 
no less delicate than just copies of nature : in the following excep- 
tion the picture is beautiful, but too artful to be suggested by severe 
grief: 

Almeria. O no I Time gives increase to my afilictions. 

The circling hours, that gather all the woes 

Which are difTusea through the revolving year, 

Come heavy laden with th* oppressive weight 

To me ; with me, successively they leave 

The sighs, the tears, the groans, the restless cares. 

And ail the damps of grief^ that did retard their flight ; 

They shake their downy wmgs, and scatter all 

The dire collected dews on my poor head ; 

They fly with joy and swiftness from me. Act I. So. 1. 

In the same play, Almeria seeing a dead body, which she took to 
be Alphonso's, expresses sentiments strained and artificial, which 
nature suggests not to any person upon such an occasion : 

Had they or hearts or eyes, that did this deed ? 

Could eyes endure to guide such cruel hands ? 

Are not my eyes guilty alike with theirs, 

That thus can gaze, and yet not turn to stone ? 

— I do not weep I The springs of tears are dried, 

And of a sudden I am calm, as if 

All things were well ; and yet my husband's murdered ! 

Yes, yes, I know to mourn : Til sluice this heart. 

The source of woe, and let the torrent loose. Act V. Sc. 11. 

Lady Trueman, How could you be so cruel to defer giving me that joy which 
you knew I must receive from your presence ? You have robbed my life of 
some hours of happiness that ought to have been in it. — Drvmmir^ Act V. 

Pope's Hegy to the memory of an unfortunate lady, expresses 
delicately the most tender concern and sorrow that one can feel for 
the deplorable fate of a person of worth. Such a poem, deeply 
serious and pathetic, rejects with disdain all fiction. Upon that 
account, the following passage deserves no quarter ; for it is not the • 
Iffliguage of the heart, but of the imagination indulging its flighte at 
ease, and by that means is eminently discordant with the subject 
It would be a still more severe censure, if it should be ascribed to 
imitation, copying indiscreetly what has been said by others : 

What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor polish'd marble emulate thv face ? 
What thouarh no sacred earth allow thee room, 
>- Nor hallowM dirge be mutter'd o'er thv tomb f 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flow'rs be drest, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast • 
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There shall the mom her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow : 
While angels, with their silver wings, o'ershadw 
The ground, now sacred by thy relies made. ^ 

388. fifth. Fancifdl or finical sentiments. SentimcuU that de- 

generate into point or conceit, however they may amube in an idle 
our, can never be the oflfspring of any serious or important pas- 
sion. In the Jerusalem of Tasso, Tancred, after a single combat^ 
spent with fatigue and loss of blood, falls into a swoon ; in which 
situation, understood to be dead, he is discovered by Erminia, who 
was in love with him to distraction. A more happy situation can- 
not bei imagined, to raise grief in an instant to its height ; and yet, 
in venting her sorrow, she descends most abominably into antithesis 
and conceit even of the lowest kind. (Canto six. stan. 105.) Armi- 
da's lamentation respecting her lover Rinaldo, is in the same vicious 
taste. (Canto xx. stan. 124, 125, and 126.) 

Queen. Give me no help in lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth complaints : 
All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That I, TOing govem'd by the wat'ry moon. 
May send forth plenteous tears to drown the world, 
Ah, for my husband, for my dear Lord Edward. 

Xmg Bichard III. Act II. Sc. S. 

JaM Shore, Let me be branded for the public scorn, 
Turned forth, and driven to wander like a vagabond. 
Be fViendless and forsaken, seek my bread 
Upon the barren wild, and desolate waste ; 
Feed on my sighs and drink myfaXLvng teaits^ 
Ere I consent to teach my lips injustice. 
Or wrong the orphan who has none to save him. 

Jan% Shor^ Act IV. 

Give me your drops, ye soft-descending rains ; 

Give me your streams, ye never-ceasing springs, 

That my sad eyes may still supply my duty. 

And feed an everlastmg flood of sorrow.— ^im J^arSf Act V. 

Jane Shore utters her last breath in a witty conceit : 

Then all is well, and I shall sleep in peace — 
*Tis very dark, and I have lost you now— 
Was there not something I would have bequeathed y<raf 
But I have nothing left me to bestow, 
Nothing but one sad sigh. Oh mercy, Heaven I {Di^s. 

ActV 

Gilford to Lady Jane Gray, when botii were condenmed to die : 

Thou Btand^st unmoved ; ' 
Calm temper sits upon thy beauteous brow : 
Thy eyes, that flowed so last for Edward's loss. 
Gaze anconceru'd upon the ruin round thee, 
As if thou hadst resolved to brave thy fate. 
And triumph in the midst of desoUtion. 
Ha I see, it swells, the liquid crystal rises. 
It starts in spite of thee— but I will catch it. 
Nor let the earth be wet with dew so rich. 

Lad]/ Joine Qray^ Act IV. near the end. 

S87. Sentf ments too srtlflcial for a Berioiu psssion. Speech of Percy, &c 
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The concluding sentiment is altogether finical, unsuitable to the 
importance of the occasion, and even to the dignity of the passion 
oflove^ 

389. Comeille, in his Examen of the Oid, answering an objection. 
That his sentiments are sometimes too much refined for persons in 
deep distress, observes, that if poets did not indulge sentiments more 
bgenious or refined than are prompted by passion, their perform- 
ances would often be low, and extreme grief would never suggest 
but exclamations merely. This is, in plain language, to assert mat 
forced thoughts are more agreeable than those Uiat are natural, and 
ought to be preferred. 

390. The second class is of sentiments that may belong to an 
ordinary passion, but are not perfectly concordant with it, as tine 
tured by a singular character. 

In the last act of that excellent comedy. The Careless ETusba'M^ 
Lady Easy, upon Sir Charles's reformation, is made to express more 
violent and turbulent sentiments of joy than are consistent with the 
mildness of her character : 

Ladjf Easy, O the soft treasure 1 the dear reward of lon^-deftiring love. — 
Thus I thaa to have you mine, is something more than happiness ; 'tis double 
life, and madness of abounding joy. 

If the sentiments of a passion ought to be suited to a peculiar char- 
acter, it is still more necessary that actions be suited to the character. 
In the fifth act of the Drummer^ Addison makes his gardener act 
even below the character of an ignorant, credulous rustic : he givei 
him the behavior of a gaping idiot 

391. The following instances are descriptions rather than aenti 
ments, which compose a third class. 

Of this descriptive manner of painting the passions, there is in thA 
Eippolyttis of Euripides (Act V.) an illustrious instance, namely, 
the speech of Theseus, upon hearing of his son's dismal exit, fii 
Racine's tragedy of Esther, the queen, hearing of the decree issued 
against her people, instead of expressing sentiments suitable to the 
occasion, turns her attention upon herself, and describes with accu 
racy her own situation : 

Juste Oiel 1 tout mon sang dans mes veines se glace. 

Act I. So. 8. 

A man stabbed to the heart in a combat with his enemy, ex 
presses himself thus : 

So, now I am at rest : 



I feel death rising higher still, and higher, 
Within my bosom ; every breath I ftstch 
Shuts up my life within a shorter compass : 



88S. Fanciftil wtMmeni^—J&ruBdUfn of Tuso. Rieha/rd III.^ Sm. 

889. Comeille^B answer to tfae objection tbat his Bontlments are too reflned. 

880. Sentiments not concordant witR an ordliuaj pamAon.—Zady £a»y.- Actions thoiiia 
be salted to the character. 

891. Instances of descriptlone rather than senttmenta. Example flrom Dryden; from 
ParadiM Lost 
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And like the vanishii 



And less each 



'anishin^ sound of bells^ grows less 
pulse, tul it be lost in Bxr.—Dryden, 



An example is given above of remorse and despair expressed by 
genuine and natural sentiments. In the fourth book of Paradise 
Lost, Satan is made to express his remorse and despair in sentiments 
which, though beautiful, are not altogether natural : they are rather 
the sentiments of a spectator, than of a person who actually is tor- 
mented with these passions. 

392. The fourth class is of sentiments introduced too early or too 
late. 

Some examples mentioned above belong to this class. Add 
the following from Venice Preserved (Act V.), at the close of the 
scene between Belvidera and her father Priuli. The account given 
by Belvidera of the danger she was in, and of her husband's threats 
ening to murder her, ought naturally to have alarmed her relenting 
father, and to have made him express the most perturbed senti- 
ments. Instead of which he dissolves into tenderness and love for 
his daughter, as if he had already delivered her from danger, and as 
if there were a perfect tranquillity : 

Canst thou forgive me all my follies past ? 
I'll henceforth oe indeed a father ; never, 
Never more thus expose, but cherish thee, 
Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my hfe. 
Bear as those eyes that weep in fondness o^er thee : 
Peace to thy heart. 

393. Immoral sentiments exposed in their native colors, instead 
of being concealed or disguised, compose the fifth class. 

The Lady Macbeth, projecting the death of the king, has the fol- 
lowing soliloquy : 

The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Come, all you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 

And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty ; make thick my blood. 

Stop up th* access and passage to remorse. 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose. "> McuibeA^ Act I. So. 7. 

This speech is not natural. A treacherous murder was never 
perpetrated even by the most hardened miscreant, without com- 
punction : and that the lady here must have been in horrible agita- 
tion, appears from her invoking the infernal spirits to fill her with 
cruelty, and to stop up all avenues to remorse. But in that state of 
mind, it is a never-feiling artifice of self-deceit, to draw the thickest 
veil over the wicked action, and to extenuate it by all the circum- 
stances that imagination can suggest ; and if the crime cannot bear 
disguise, the next attempt is to thrust it out of mind altogether, and 
to rush on to action without thought. This last was the husband's 
method : 

892. SenUmentB introdnoed nnaeasonably.— Venice PrMervsdL 
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Stranffe things I have in head, that will to hand ; 

Which most oe acted ere they must be acaonM. — ^Act III. So. 6. 

Hie lady follows neither of these courses, but in a deliberate manner 
endeavors to fortify her heartia the commission of an execrable crime, 
without even attempting to color it This I think is not natural : I 
hope there is no snch wretch to be found as is here represented. 

In Gongreve's Double^ealer, Maskwell, instead of disguising or 
coloring his crimes, values himself upon them in a soliloquy : 

Cynthia, let thy beaaty ^ild my dimes; and whatsoever I commit of 

treachery or deceit, shall be impated to me as a merit. •Treachery I what 

treachery ? Love cancels all the bonds of friendship, and seta men right npon 
their f rst foundations. 

In French plays, love, instead of being hid or disgoised, is treated 
as a serious concern, and of greater importance than fortune, family, or 
dignity. I suspect the reason to be, that, in the capital of France, love, 
by the easiness of intercourse, has dwindled down from a real passion 
to be a connection that is regulated entirely by the mode or fiishion. 

394. The last class comprehends sentiments that are unnatural, 
as being suited to no character or passion. These may be sub- 
divided into three branches : first, sentiments unsuitable to the con- 
stitution of man, and to the laws of his nature ; second, inconsistent 
sentiments ; third, sentiments that are pure rant and extravagance. 

When the £%ble is of human afi^rs, every event, every incident, 
and every circumstance, ought to be natural, otherwise the imitation 
is imperfect But an imperfect imitation is a venial foult, compared 
with that of running cross to nature. In the Hippolytus of Eunpides 
(Act rV. Sc. 6), ffippolytus, wishing for anotiier self in his own 
situation, "How much," says he, "should I be touched with his 
misfortune !" as if it were natural to grieve more for the misfortunes 
of another than for one's own. 

Otmyn, Yet I behold her—- yet— and now no more. 
Turn your lights inward, eyes, and view my thought 
So shall yon still behold her— 'twill not be. 
O impotence of sight I mechanic sense 
Which to exterior objects owest thy faculty, 
Not seeing of election, but necessity. 
Thus do our eyes, as ao all common mirrors, 
Successivelv reflect succeeding images. 
Nor what they would, but must ; a star or toad ; 
Just as the hand of chance administers I 

Mourning Bride, Act II. So. 8. 

No man in his sens^ ever thought of applying his eyes to discover 
what passes in his mind ; far less of blaming his eyes for not seeing a 
thought or idea. In MoliSre's DAvare (Act IV. Sc. 7), Harpagon 
being robbed of his money, seizes himself by the arm, mistaking it 
for that of the robber. And again he expresses himself as follows : 

898. Immoral sentiments exposed instead of being concealed.— Lady Macboth's soliloquy. 
Not natoraL— Remarks on French plays. 

894. Sentiments onnatoral. Three branches.— Examples of sentiments onsnitable to the 
consUtution of man. 
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Je veuz aUer aa^rir la justice, et fkire donner la qneation k toato mamaiBan ; 
i aervanteB, i vaietB, k fils, k fllle, et a moi aosBi. 

395. Of the second branch the following are examples. 



-Now bid me run, 



And I will BtiiTO with things impossible, 

Yea, get the better of them.— ^u^it^ GoBsaTf Act 11. So. 8. 

Vos mains scale sont droit de vaincre un invinoible. 

Ze Gidf Act V. Sc. last. 

Que son nom soit b^ni. Que son nom soit chants, 

Que Pon c^lebre ses ouvrages 

Au de Ik de r^ternit^.— j£^«^, Act V. 8c. last. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is hell : myself am hell ; 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide ; 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 

Paradise Zosi, Book IV. 

396. Of the third branchy take the following samples, which are 

pure rant. Coriolanus^ spealdng to his mother — 

What is this ? 

Your knees to me ? to your corrected sont 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 

Fillip the stars : then let the mutinous winds 

Strike the proud cedars 'gainst the fieiy sun : 

Murdering impossibility, to make 

What cannot be, slight work. — OoriolamtSy Act V. So. 8. 

Qzsar. ^Banger knows full well, 

That Csesar is more dangerous than he. 
We were two lions litter'd in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible. 

Julias CouoTf Act 11. Sc. 4. 

Almamor, I'll hold it fast 

As life : and when lifers gone. Til hold this last, 
And if thou tak'st it after I am slain, 
I'll send my ghost to fetch it back again. 

Oonguest qf Granada^ Part II. Act 8. 

So much upon sentiments; the language proper for expressing 
them, comes next in order. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

LANOUAOB OV PASSION. 



397. Among the particulars that compose the social part of our 
aature, a propensity to communicate our opinions, our emotions^ and 
every thing that affects us, is remarkable. Bad fortune and injustice 
affect us greatly ; and of these we are so prone to complain, that il 
we have no friend or acquaintance to take part in our sufferings 

896. Examples of inconsistent sentiments. 
396. Examples of sentiments that are pure rant 
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we sometimes utter our compbunts aloud, even where there are none 
to listen. 

But this propensity operates not in every state of mincL A man 
immoderately grieved, seeks to afflict himself, rejecting all consola- 
tion : immoderate grief accordingly is mute : complaining is strug- 
gling for consolation. 

It ifl the ■wretch's comfort stUl to have 

Some small reserve of Dear and inward woe, 

Some unsuspected hoard of inward grief. 

Which they unseen may wail, and weej), and mourn, 

And glotton-like alone devour. — JfoMimiing Bride^ Act I. So. 1. 

"When grief subsides, it then, and no sooner, finds a tongue : we 

complain, because complaining is an effort to disburden the mind of 

its distress.* 

398. Surprise and terror are silent passions for a different reason : 
they agitate the mind so violently as for a time to suspend the ex- 
ercise of its Acuities, and among others the Acuity of speech. 

Love and revenge, when immoderate, are not more loquacious 
than immoderate grief. But when these passions become moderate, 
they set the tongue free, and, like moderate grief, become loquadous : 
moderate love, when unsuccessful, is vented in complaints ; when 
successful, is fiill of jov expressed by words and gestures. 

As no passion hath any long uninterrupted existence (see chap. 
ii. part iii.), nor beats away with ai^ equal pulse, the language sug" 
gested by passion is not only unequal, but frequently interrupted : 
and even during an uninterrupted nt of passion, we only express in 
words the more capital sentiments. In familiar conversation, one 
who vents every single thought is justly branded with the character 
of loquacity; because sensible people express no thoughts but what 
make some figure : in the same manner, we are only disposed to 
express the strongest pulses of passion, especially when it returns 
with impetuosity after interruption. 

♦ This observation is finely illustrated by a story which Herodotus records, 
b. iii. Cambvses, when he conquered I^fypt, made Psammenitas, the kin^, 
prisoner ; ana for tryinfl^ his constancy, ordered his daughter to be dressed in 
the habit of a biave, and to be employed in bringing water from the river ; his 
son also was led to execution with a halter about his neck. The Egyptians 
vented their sorrow in tears and lamentations^ Psammenitus only, with a 
downcast eye, remained silent. Afterwards meetmg one of his companions, a 
man advanced in years^ who, being plundered of all, was beprffing alms, he 
wept bitterly, calling him bv his name. Cambyses, struck with wonder, de- 
manded an answer to the following question : ** Psammenitus, thy master, 
Cambjrses, is desirous to know why, after thou hadst seen thy daughter so 
ignominiously treated, and th^ son led to execution, without exclaiming or 
weeping, thou shouldst be so highly concerned for a poor man, no way related 
to theel" Psammenitus returned the following answer : ** Son of Cyrus, the 
calamities of my family are too great to leave me the power of weeping ; but 
the misfortunes of a companion, reduced in his old age to want of bread, is a 
fit subject for lamentation/^ 

897. Man's propensity to communicate opinions and emotions. Not In every state cf 
mind. Illostrate. — Why we ntter complaints. Story from Herodotus. n * m, 

898. Surprise and terror, silent passions; why ?--Lovo and revenge, when silent— riie 
langnage suggested by passion.— Loquacity. 
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399. I had occasion to observe (chap, xvi.), that the seutinieiits 
ought to be tuned to the passion, and the language to both. Ele- 
vated sentiments require elevated language : tender sentiments ought 
to be clothed in words that are soft and flowing : when the mind, is 
depressed with any passion, the sentiments must be expressed in 
words that are humble, not low. Words being intimately con- 
nected with the ideas they represent, the greatest harmony is re- 
quired between them : to express, for example, an humble sentiment 
in high sounding words, is disagreeable by a discordant mixture of 
feelings ; and the discord is not less when elevated sentiments are 
dressed in low words : 

Versibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult. 

Indignatur item privatis ac prope socco 

Dignis carmioibos narrari coena Thyestas.— jG&r6k», Ars Poet, 1. 89. 

This, however, excludes not figurative expression, which, within 
moderate bounds, communicates to the sentiment an agreeable ele- 
vation. We are sensible of an effect directly opposite, where figura- 
tive expression is indulged beyond a just measure : the opposition 
between the expression and the sentiment, makes the discord appear 
greater than it is in reality. (See chap, viii.) 

400. At the same time, figures are not equally the language of 
every passion : pleasant emotions, which elevate or sweU the mind, 
vent themselves in strong epi^ets and figurative expression; but 
humbling and dispiriting passions affect to speak plain : 

Et tragicas pleramqne dolet sermone pedestri. 

Telepnus et Feleus, cum pauper et exul uterque ; 

Projicit ampullas et sesquipeaalia verba. 

Si curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. — SbroM^ An Pott, L 95. 

Rgurative expression, being the work of an enlivened ima^ation, 
cannot be the language of anguish or distress. Otway, sensible of 
this, has painted a scene of distress in colors finely adapted to the 
subject : there is scarce a figure in it, except a short and natural 
simile with which the speech is introduced. Belvidera talking to 
her &ther of her husband : 

Think you saw what pass'd at our last parting ; 

Think you beheld him like a raging lion, 

Pacing the earth, and tearing up his steps, 

Fate in his eyes, and roaring with the pain 

Of burning fury ; think you saw his one hand 

Fix'd on my throat, while the extended other 

Grasp'd a keen threatening dagger ; oh, 'twas thus 

We last embraced, when, trembling with revenge, 

He dragg'd me to the ground, and at my bosom 

Presented horrid death : cried out. My friends I 

Where are my friends? swore, wept, raged, threatened, loved ; 

For he yet loved, and that dear love preserved me 

To this last trial of a father's pity. 

899. The sentiments should be suited to the paasloti, and the language to both.~-The me 
«f flgoratiye ezpreasioa. 
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J ftar not death, bat cannot bear a thoojgfht 

That that dear hand should do the anfiriendly ofBce ; 

If I was ever then your care, now hear me ; 

Fly to the senate, eave the promised lives 

Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the sacrifice. 

Venice Fretervedy Act V. 

401. To preserve the aforesaid resemblance between words and 
their meaning, the sentiments of active and hurrying passions ought 
to be dressed in words where syllables prevail that are pronounced 
short or fast ; for these make an impression of hurry and precipita- 
tion. Emotions, on the other hand, that rest upon their objects, are 
best expressed by words where syllables prevail that are pronounced 
long or slow. A person affected with melancholy has a languid and 
slow train of perceptions : the expression best suited to that state of 
rnind^ is where words, not only of long but of many syllables, abound 
in the composition ; and for that reason nothing can be finer than 
the following passages 

In thiose deep solitudes, and awftil cells, 

Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells. ^ 

And ever-musing melancholy reigns. — Pope, Mloisa to Ahelard, 

To preserve the same resemblance, another circumstance is requisite, 
tliat the langiiage, like the emotion, be rough or smooth, broken or 
uniform. Calm and sweet emotions are best expressed by words 
that glide softly : surprise, fear, and other turbulent passions, require 
an expression both rough and broken. 

It caimot have escaped any diligent inquirer into nature, that, in 
the hurry of passion, one generally expresses that thing first which is 
most at heart ; which is beautifully done in the following passage : 

Me, me ; adsum qiu feci : in me convertite fermm, 
O Butuii, mea fraus omnia.— ^n^, iz. 427. 

402. Passion has also the effect of redoubling words, the better to 
make them express the strong conception of the mind. This is finely 
imitated in the following examples : 



-Thou sun, said I, fitir light I 



And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and oaj 1 
Ye hills and dales^ ye rivers, woods, and plams 1 
And ye that live, and move, fiiir creatures I tell. 
Tell if ye saw, how came I tJius, how here. 



Faradiee Lost, Book viii. 27. 
•Both have sinned I but thou 



Against God only ; I, 'gainst God and thee : 
And to the place of judgment will return. 



There with my cries importune heaven, that all 
The sentence, from thy nead removed, may light 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this woe ; 



Me ! me I only just object of his ire. 

Faradise Lost, Book x. 980. 

400. Figures not equally the language of every passion. Not the language of anguish. 

401. Class of words adapted to sentiments of hurrying passions ; to passions that rest on 
thdr oWects ; to melancholy.— Language should resemble the emotion, as fough or smootb, 
•be.— What we express first in Uie hurry of passion. , 
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Shakspeare is superior to all other writers ir delineating pasdon. 
It is difficult to say in what part he most excels, whether in moulding 
every passion to peculiarity of character, in discovering the senti- 
ments that proceed from various tones of passion, or in expressing 
properly every different sentiment : he disgusts not his reader with 
general declamation and unmeaning words, too common in other 
writers ; his sentiments are adjusted to the peculiar character and 
circumstances of the speaker ; and the propriety is no less perfect 
between his sentiments and his diction. That this is no exaggera- 
tion, will be evident to every one of taste, upon comparing Shak- 
speare with other writers in similar passages. If upon any occasion 
he fall below himself it is in those scenes where passion enters not : 
by endeavoring in that case to raise his dialogue above the style of 
ordinary conversation, he sometimes deviates into intricate thought 
and obscure expression :* sometimes, to throw his language out of 
the familiar, he employs rhyme. But may it not in some measure 
excuse Shakspeare, I shall not say his works, that he had no patteiii, 
in his own or in any living language, of disdogue fitted for the the- 
atre ? At the same time it ought not to escape observation, that 
the stream clears in its progress, and that in his later plays he has 
attained to pmity and perfection of dialogue: an observation that, 
with greater certainty than tradition, vrill direct us to arrange his 
plays in the order of time. This ought to be considered by those who 
rigidly exaggerate every blemish of the finest genius for the drama 
ever the world enjoyed : they ought also for their own sake to con- 
sider, that it is easier to discover his blemishes, which tie generally 
at the surface, than his beauties, which cannot be truly relished 
but by those who dive deep into human nature. One thing must 
be evident to the meanest capacity, that wherever passion is to be 
displayed, Nature shows itself mighty in him, and is conspicuous 
by the most delicate propriety of sentiment and expression.f 

* Of this take the following specimen : 

They clepe ns drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil oar ambition ; and, indeed it takes 
From our achievements, though perform'd at height, 
The pith and marrow of oar attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, ^ ^ 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth (wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin), 
By the o'ergrowth of some complexion 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason 
Or by some habit that too much o'er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners ; that these men 
Carrying, 1 say, the stamp of one defect 
(Being JNature's livery, or Fortune's scar), 
Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo, 
Shall in the general censure talie corruption 
For that particular fault. Hamlet^ Act 1. Sc. 7. 

t The critics seem not perfectly to comprehend the genius of Shakspeare. 
Hb plays are defective in the mechanical part; which is less the work of genius 
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jit would please us to introduce here nearly all of HaalMs obter' 
vaiions upon Shakspeare ; but we have space only for the following : 

" The striking peculiarity of Shakspeare's mind was its power of 
communication with all other minds — so that it contained a uni- 
verse of thought and feeling within itself and had no one peculiar 
biasi, or exclusive excellence more than another. .... He not only had 
in himself the germs of every faculty and feeling, but he could 
follow them by anticipation, intuitively, into all their conceivable 
ramifications, through every change of fortune or conflict of passion, 
or turn of thought. He ' had a mind reflecting ages past^' and pres- 
ent : all the people that ever hved are there. He turned the globe 
round for his amusement, and surveyed the generations of men, and 
the individu^ as they passed, vrith their diflerent concerns, passions, 
follies, vices, virtues, actions, and motives — ^as well those that they 
knew, as those which they did not know or acknowledge to them- 
selves. He had only to think of any thing in order to become 

that thing with all the circumstances belonging to it .... In reading 
this author, you do not merely learn what his characters say ; you 

866 their pei'sons. A word, an epithet paints a whole scene, or 

throws us back whole years in the history of the person represented." 

^ That which, perhaps, more than any thing else distinguishes the 
dramatic productions of Shakspeare from all others, is this wonder- 
ful truth and individuality of conception, £ach of his characters 
is as much itself and as absolutely independent of the rest, as well 
as of the author, as if they were hving persons, not fictions of the 
mind. The poet may be said, for the time, to identify himself with 
the character he wishes to represent, and to pass from one to an- 
other, like the same soul successively animating diflerent bodies. 
His plays alone are properly expressions of the passions^ not descrip- 
tions of them. His characters are real beings of flesh and blood ; 
they speak like men, not like authors.'' 

" The passion in Shakspeare is of the same nature as his delinea- 
tion of character. It is not some one habitual feeling or sentiment, 
praying upon itself, growing out of itself : it is passion modified by 
passion, by all the other feelings to which the individual is liable, 
and to which others are liable with him ; subject to all the fluctu- 
ations of caprice and accident ; calling into play all the resources 
of the understanding, and all the energies of the will ; irritated by 
obstacles, or yielding to them ; rising from small beginnings to its 



than of experience, and is not other wise brought to perfection butbv dibgently 
observing the errors of former compositions. Shakspeare excels all the ancients 
and moderns in knowledge of human nature, and in unfolding even the most 
obscure and refined emotions. This is a rare faculty, which miULes him surpasa 
all other writers in the comic as well as tragic vein. 

402. Passion redoubles words. Paradiw Zo9&— Shakspeare excels la delineating pa» 
sion. Sometimes fails in scenes where passion enters not Apologies for him. In what 
he excels all the ancients and moderns, llazlitts observations. 
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utmost height ; now drunk with hope, now stung to madness, now 
sunk in despair, now hlown to air with a breath, now raging like a 
torrent"] 

403. I return to my subject. That perfect harmony which oug^ht 
to subsist among all the constituent parts of a dialogue, is a beauty 
no less rare than conspicuous : as to expression in particular, were 
I to give instances, where, in one or other of the respects above 
mentioned, it corresponds not precisely to the characters, passions, 
and sentiments, I might from different authors collect volumes. 
Following therefore the method laid down in the chapter of senti- 
ments, I shall confine my quotations to the grosser errors, which 
every writer ought to avoid. 

And, first, of passion expressed in words flowing in an equal 
course without interruption. 

In the chapter above cited, Corneille is censured for the impro- 
priety of his sentiments ; and here, for the sake of truth, I am 
obliged to attack him a second time. Were I to give instances 
from that author of the £Eiult under consideration, I might transcribe 
whole tragedies ; for he is no less faulty in this particular, than in 
passing upon us his own thoughts as a spectator, instead of the 
genuine sentiments of passion. Nor would a comparison between 
him and Shakspeare, upon the present article, redound more to his 
honor, than the fonner upon the sentiments. 

I^ in general, the language of violent passion ought to be broken 
and interrupted, sohloquies ought to be so in a peculiar manner : 
language is intended by nature for society ; and a man when alone, 
though he always clothes his thoughts in words, seldom gives his 
words utterance, unless when prompted by some strong emotion ; 
and even then by starts and intervals only. (Chapter xv.) Shak- 
speare's soliloquies may justly be established as a model ; for it is 
not easy to conceive any model more perfect : of his many incom- 
parable soliloquies, I confine myself to the two following, being dif- 
ferent in their manner : 

Bdmlet. Oh, that this too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self-slaue-hter ! God I God 1 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world I 
Fie on'tl fie ! 'tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed : things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely. That it should come to this I 

But two months dead ! nay, not so much; not two;— 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 
Hvperion to a satyr: so loving to my mother, 
That he permitted not the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth I 
Must I remember — wh^, she would hang on him, 
As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on : yet, within a month 

Let mo'not think— Frailty, thy name is Woman t 
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A little montL I or ere those shoes were old, 
With which she followed my poor father^s body, 

Like Niobe, all tears Why she, even she — 

(O heaven 1 a beast that wants discourse of reason, 

W ould have mourn'd longer) — married with mine onde, 

My father's brother ; but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules. Within a month ! 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 

Had left the flushing in her ganled eyes, 

She married Oh, most wicked speed, to post 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 

Bat break, my heart, for I most hold my tongne. 

Mt/Uetj Act I. Se. S. 

Ford. Hum I ha I is this a vision ? is this a dream ? do I sleep? Mr. Ford, 
iwake ; awake, Mr. Ford ; there's a hole made in your best coat, Mr. Ford ! 
this 'tis to be married I this 'tis to have linen and buck-baskets ! Well, I will 
proclaim myself what I am ; I will now take the lecher ; he is at my house ; he 
cannot 'scape me : 'tis impossible he should ; he cannot creep into a halfpenny 
purse, nor into a pepper-box. But lest the devil that guides him should aid 
aim, 1 will search impossible plaoes, though what I am I cannot avoid, yet to 
be what I would not, shall not make me tame. 

MerfT/ Wives of Windsor, Act III. So. laat. 

404. These soliloquies are accurate and bold copies of nature : in 
a passionate soliloquy one begins with thinking aloud; and the 
strongest feelings only are expressed ; as the speaker warms, he be- 
gins to imagine one listening, and gradually slides into a connected 
discourse. 

How far distant are soliloquies generally from these models ? So 
far, indeed, as to give disgust instead of pleasure. The first scene of 
Jpkigmia in Tauris discovers that princess, in a soliloquy, gravely 
reporting to herself her own history. There is the same impropnety 
in the &st scene of Akestes, and in the other inti'oductions of Eu- 
ripides, almost without exception. Nothing can be more ridiculous : 
it puts one in mind of a most curious device in Gothic paintings, 
that of making every figure explain itself by a written label issuing 
from its mouth. 

Comeille is not more happy in his soliloquies than in his dia- 
logues. Take for a specimen the first scene of Cinrui. 

Racine also is extremely faulty in the same respect. His solilo- 
quies are regular harangues, a chain completed in every link, with- 
out interruption or interval. 

Soliloquies upon lively or interesting subjects, but without any 
turbulence of passion, may be carried on in a continued chain of 
thought. K, for example, the nature and sprightliness of the subject 
prompt a man to speak his thoughts in the form of a dialogue, the 
expression must be carried on without break or interruption, as in a 
dialogue between two persons; which justifies Falstaff's soliloquy 
upon honor : 

408, Perfect harmony in parts of a dlaloeue a rare beauty. Errors *o be avoided ; flrtt, 
words flowing too equably.— Soliloquies. Shakspeare'e, a modf^l. 
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What need I be bo forward with Death, that calls not on me ? Well, 'tis no 
matter, Honor pricks me on. But how if Honor prick me off, when I come on I 
how then? Can Honor set a 1^? No: or an arm? No: or take away the 
ffrief of a wound ? No. Honor hath no skill in sorgeiy then ? No. What is 
honor? a word. What ia that word tumor t Air: a trim reckoning. Who 
hath it ? He that died a Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hear it? 
No. Is it insenaible then ? Yea, to the dead. Bat will it not live with the liv- 
ing ? No. Why ? Detraction will not suffer it. Therefore I'll none of it ; hon- 
or ia a mere scutcheon ; and so ends my catechism. 

First FaH of Henry IV, Act V. Sc 2. 

And even without dialogue, a continued discourse may be justified, 
where a man reasons in a soliloquy upon an important subject ; for 
if in such a case it be at all excusable to think aloud, it is necessary 
that the reasoning be carried on in a chain ; which justifies that ad- 
mirable soUloquy in Hamlet upon life and immortality, being a se- 
rene meditation upon the most interesting of all subjects. And the 
same consideration will justify the soliloquy which introduces the 
brh act of Addison^s Cato. 

405. The next class of the grosser errors which all writers ought 
to avoid, shall be of language elevated above the tone of the senti- 
Dwnt ; of which take the following instances : 

Zara. Swift as occasion, I 
Myself will fly ; and earlier than the morn 
Wake thee to iVeedom. Now 'tis late ; and yet 
Some news few minutes past arrived, which seem'd 

To shake the temper of the King Who knows 

What racking cares disease a monarch's bed ? 

Or love, that late at night still lights his lamp, 

And strikes his rays through dusk, and folded lids, 

Forbidding rest, may stretch hit eyes awake, 

And force their balls abroad at this dead hoar. 

m try. Mourning £ride, Act III. Sc 4. 

The language herb is undoubtedly too pompous and labored for de- 
scribing so simple a circumstance as al^nce of sleep. 

406. Language too artificial or too figurative for the gravity, dig- 
nity, or importance of the occasion, vokj be put in a third class. 

Ohimene demanding justice against Rodrigue who killed her fa- 
ther,, instead of a plain and pathetic expostulation, makes a speech 
stufied with the most artificial fiowers of rhetoric : 

Sire, mon pdre est mort, mes yeax ont vn son sang 
Coaler k gros bouillons de son g^n^reax flanc : 
Ce sang qui tant de fois garantit vos murailles, 
Ce sang qui tant de fois vous gagna des batailles, 
Ce sang ^ui, tout aorti, fume encore de courroax 
De se voir r^pandu pour d'autres que pour vous, 
Qu'au milieu des hasards n'osait verser la guerre, 
Bodrigue en voire cour vient d'en couvrir la terre. 
J'ai coura sur le lieu sans force, et sans couleur : 
Je I'ai trouv^ sans vie. Excusez ma douleur, 
Sire ; la voix ine man quo a ce rdcit funeste, 
Mes pleurs et mes soupirs vous diront mieux le reate. 

404. Properties of a natural soliloquy. Anttaors that fall in this.— Soliloquies without 
torbnlence of passion how constructed. FaUinff. Hamlet 
400. Error of lan^ruage elevated above the tone of the sentiment Mourning Bridt. 
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Kotbing can be contrived in language more ayeree to the tone of 
the passion than this florid speech : I should imagine it more apt to 
provoke laughter than to inspire coDcem or pity. 

407. In a fourth class shall be given specimens of language too 
light or aiiy for a severe passion. 

Lnageiy and figurative expression are discordant, in the highest 
degree, with the agony of a mother who is deprived of two hopeful 
cons by a brutal mmrder. Therefore the following passage is un- 
doubtedly in a bad taste : 

Queen. Ah, my poor princes ! ah, my tender babes ! 
My nnblown flowers, new appearing aweets I 
If yet your gentle souls fly m the air, 
And be not flxt in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings. 
And hear your mother^s lamentation. — Rieihard JU. Act IV. 

Again: 

K. Philip, Ton are aa fond of grief aa of your child. 
Ocnutance^ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
lies in his bed, walks up and down with me. 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Bemembers me of all his gracious parts, 
^ Stuffs out his vacant garment with his form ; 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 

JEin/ John, Act IIL So. 6. 

408. A thought that turns upon the expression instead of the 
subject, commonly called a play of words^ being low and childish, is 
unworthy of any composition, whether gay or serious, that pretenda 
to any degree of elevation : thoughts of this kind make a fifth class. 

To die is to be banishM from myself: 
And Sylvia is myself: bimish'd from her, 
Is self from self; a deadly banishment I 

Two QerUUmen of Verona^ Act III. Sc. 8. 

Oountett, I pray thee, lady, have a better cheer : 
If thou eugrossest all the grie& as thine, 
Thou robVst me of a moiety. 

AWa Well (hat Ends WeO, Act III. Sc. a. 

jST. lEmrp. O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not wituhold thy riot, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ! 
Oh, thou wilt be a wilderness again. 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

Second FaH Henry IV, Act IV. Sc 4. 

Cmda Amarilhi, che col nome ancora 
D'amar, ahi lasso, amaramente insegni. 

PatUnr Fido, Act I. Sc. 1. 

Antony, speaking of Julius Caesar : 

O world 1 thou wast the forest of this hart : 

And this, indeed, world, the heart of thee. 

How like a deer, stricken by many princes, 

Dost thou here lie I Jwmt OcBtoTf Act III. So. U 

m ' • . ., . ■ ■ . I, __ — . . ^ 

40fi. LsDnuge too artificial or flgurstlve for the oeeaslon. 
4tn, Too light or airy for a severe ^aBelon.—Eiehard III, X9nif Jthm, 
12 
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Playing thus with the Bound of words, whieh is still worse than a 
pun, is the meanest of all conceits. But Shakspeare, when he de- 
scends to a play of words, is not always in the wrong ; for it is done 
sometimes to denote a peculiar character, as in the following passag^e : 

K, PhUw. What say'st thon, boy ? look in the lady's &oe. 

Lewis, Ido, my lord, and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wond'rous miracle ; 
The shadow of myself form'd in her eye ; 
Which, being bnt the shadow of your son, 
Becomes a sun, and makes yonr son a shadow. 
I do protest, I never loved myself 
Till now infixed I beheld myself 
Drawn in the flattering table of her e^e. 

Ihulconhridge. Drawn in the fiatt^nn^ table of her eye I 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her orow I 
And quartered in her heart I he doth espy 
Himself Love's traitor : this is pity now ; 
That hang'd, and drawn, and quarterM, there should be 
In snch a love so vile a lout as ne. — Kmg Johny Act II. So. 5. 

409. A jingle of words is the lowest species of that low wit : 
which is scarce sufferable in any case, and least of all in an heroio 
poem ; and yet Milton, in some instances, has descended to that 
puerility : 

And brought into the world a world of woe. 

^begirt th' Ahnighty throne 

Beseecning or besieging • 

Which tempted our attempt 

At one slight boimd high overleap'd all bound. 

With a shout 

Loud as from number without numbers. 

One should think it unnecessary to enter a caveat against an ex 
pression that has no meaning, or no distinct meaning; and yet 
somewhat of that kind may be found even among good writers. 
Such make a sixth class. 

Cleopab-a. Now, what news, my Charmion ! 
Will he be kind ? and will he not forsake me % 
Am I to live or die I nay, do I live ? 
Or am I dead ? for when he gave his answer, 
Fate took the word, and then I lived or died. 

Drydmy AUfor Love^ Act IT. 
If she be coy, and scorn my noble fire, 

If her chill heart I cannot move ; 

Why, I'll enjoy the very love, 
And make a mistress of my own desire. 

Qmley, poem inscribed The JSegueeL, 

His whole poem, inscribed My Picture^ is a jargon of the same kind. 



-'Tis he, they cry, by whom^ 



Not men, but war itself is overcome, — Indian Queen, 

Sucb empty expressions are finely ridiculed in the Rehearsal : 

Was't not unjust to ravish hence her breath, 

And in life's stead to leave us naught but death. — Act IV. Sc. 1. 

408. Play of words. Examples from Shakspeara When justlflable. 

409. Jingle of words. Instance from Milton.->£xpre««ions that have no dUtinel 
tng to be avoided. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

BEAUTY OF LANGUAGE. 

410. Of all the fine arts, painting only and sculpture are in their 
nature imitative.* An ornamented field is not a copy or imitation 



* [This remark of our author requires some qualificatioii. A masterly view 
of the case is presented in the Third Discourse of Sir Joshua Reynolds, from 
which the following extracts are taken. — JSd. 

"Nature herself is not to be too closely copied. There are "excellencies in 
the art of painting beyond what is commonly called the imitation of nature. . . 
... A mere copier of nature can never produce any thing great ; can never 
raise and enlarge the conceptions, or warm the heart of the spectator. 

"The principle now laid down, that the perfection of this art does not con- 
sist in mere imitation, is far from being new or singular. It is, indeed, sup- 
ported by the general opinion of the enlightened part of mankind. The 
poets, orators, and rhetoricians of antiquity are continually enforcing this 
position, that all the arts receive their perfection from an ideal bean^, su- 
perior to what is to be found in individual nature.'^ 

"All the objects which are exhibited to our view by nature, upon dose ex- 
amination will be found to have their blemishes and defects. The most beau- 
tifnl forms have something about them like weakness, minuteness, or imper- 
fection. But it is not every eye that perceives these blemishes. It must be 
an eye long used to the contemplation and comparison of these forms ; and 
which, by a long habit of observing what any set of objects of the same kind 
have m common, has acquired the power of discerning what each wants in 
particular. This long laborious comparison should be the first study of the 
painter who aims at the ''^reat sWle" (the beau ideal of the French). By this 
means he acquires a just idea of beautiful forms; he corrects nature by her- 
self, her imperfect state b^ her more perfect. His eye being enabled to distin- 
guish the accidental deficiencies, excrescences, and deformities of things from 
their general figures, he makes out an abstract idea of their forms more per- 
fect than any one original : and, what may seem a paradox, he learns to design 
nataraUy by dratoing hianguree unlike to any one chiect. This idea of the per- 
fect state of nature, which the artist calls the Ideal Beauty, is the great leading 
principle by which works of genius are conducted. By this Phidias aoquirea 
nis fame." 

^* Thus it is from a reiterated experience and a close comparison of the objects 
in nature, that an artist becomes possessed of the idea of that central form, 
if I may so express it, from which every deviation is deformity. But the in- 
vestigation of this form. I grant, is painful, and I know but of one method of 
shortening the road ; that is by a careful study of the works of the andent 
sculptors ; who, being indefatigable in the school of nature, have left modeb 
of tnat perfect form behind them which an artist would prefer as supremely 
beautiful, who had spent his whole life in that single contemplation.** — Woritf 
vol. i. discourse iii. 
Upon statuary, the same critical writer, in a similar strain, remarks : 
*' in strict propriety, the Grecian statues only excel nature by bringing to- 
gether such an assemblage of beautiful parts as nature was never known to 
bestow on one object : 

For earth-born graoes sparingly impart 
The symmetry supreme of perfect art 

It must be remembered that the component parts of the most perfect statue 
never can excel nature,— that we can form no idea of beauty beyoni her works ; 
we can only make this rare assemblage an assemblage so rare that if we are to 
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of nature, but nature itself embellished. Architecture is productive 
of onginals, and copies not from nature. Sound and motion may in 
some measure be imitated by music ; but for the most part music, 
like architecture, is productive of originals. Language copies not 
from nature more than music or architecture ; unless where, like 
music, it is imitative of sound or motion. Thus, in the description 
ef particular sounds, language sometimes furnisheth words, which, 
besides their customary power of exciting ideas, resemble by their 
softness or harshness the sounds described ; and there are words 
which, by the celerity or slowness of pronunciation, have some re- 
semblance to the motion they signify. The imitative power of words 
goes one step farther : the loftiness of some words makes them proper 
symbols of lofty ideas ; a rough subject is imitated by harsh-sound- 
ing words; and words of many syllables, pronounced slow and 
smooth, are expressive of gi-ief and melancholy. Words have a 
separate effect on the mind, abstracting from their signification and 
from their imitative power: they are more or less agreeable to the 
ear by the ftilness, sweetness, faintness, or roughness of their tones. 

411. These are but faint beauties, being known to those only 
who have more than ordinary acuteness of perception. Language 
possesseth a beauty superior greatly in degree, of which we are emi- 
nently sensible when a thought is communicated with perspicuity 
and sprightliness. This beauty of language, arising from its power 
of expressing thought, is apt to be confounded with the beauty of 
the thought itself: the beauty of thought, transferred to the expres- 
sion, makes it appear more beautiful.* But these beauties, if we 
wish to think accurately, must be distinguished from each other. 
They are in reality so distinct that we sometimes are conscious of 
the highest pleasure language can afford, when the subject expressed 
is disagreeable : a thing that is loathsome, or a scene of horror to 
make one's hair stand on end, may be described in a manner so 
lively as that the disagreeableness of the subject shall not even ob- 
scure the agreeableness of the description. The causes of the origi- 
nal beauty of language, considered as significant, which iJi a branch 



S've the name of Monster to what is nncommon, we might, in the words of the 
uke of Buckingham, call it 

A faaltlesa Monster whieb the world neV saw.** 

Sir J, Jieynolda' Warksy vol. ii. p. 811.] 

* Chapter ii. part i. sec. 5. Demetrius Phalereus (of Eloetdion^ sec. 75) makes 
the same observation. We are apt, says that author, to confound the language 
with the subject ; and if the latter be nervous, we judge the same of the former. 
But they are clearly distinguishable ; and it is not uncommon to find subjects 
of great dignity dressed in mean language. Theopompus is celebrated for the 
force of his diction, but erroneously ; his subject indeed has great force, but 
his style very little. 

410. The fine arte that are Imltativo. Sir Joshua Reynold's observations on this point 
—The author's remarks on gardening, architectare, langnage, mosic. — Imitative power of 
WordB,->Agre6ablenew to the ^ar. 
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of the present subject, will be explained in their order. I shall only 
at present observe that this beauty is the beauty of means fitted to an 
end, that of communicating thought ; and hence it evidently appears, 
that of several expressions all conveying the same thought, the most 
beautiful, in the sense now mentioned, is that which in the most 
perfect manner answers its end. 

The several beauties of language above mentioned, being of dif- 
ferent kinds, ought to be handled separately. I shall begin with 
those beauties of language that arise from souuu ; after which will 
follow the beauties of language considered as significant ; this order 
appears natural, for the sound of a word is attended to before w€ 
consider its signification. In a third section come those singular 
beauties of language that are derived from a resemblance between 
sound and signification. The beauties of verse are handled in the 
last section ; for though the foregoing beauties are found in verse as 
well as in jHX)se, yet verse has many peculiar beauties, which, for the 
sake of connection, must be brought under one view ; and versifica- 
tion, at any rate, is a subject of so great importance as to deserve a 
place by itsel£ 



SECTION I. 
Beauty of Language with respect to Sounds 

412. This subject requires the following order : The sounds of the 
different letters come first ; next, these sounds as united in syllables ; 
third, syllables united in words ; fourth, words united in a period ; 
and, in the last place, periods united in a discourse. 

With respect to the first article, every vowel is sounded with a 
single expiration of air^from the windpipe through the cavity of the 
mouth. By varying this cavity, the different vowels are sounded ; 
for the air in passing through cavities differing in size, produceth 
various sounds, some high or sharp, some low or flat : a small cavity 
occasions a high sound, a large cavity a low sound. The five vow- 
els accordingly, pronounced with the same extension of the wind- 
pipe, but with different openings of the mouth, form a regular series 
of sounds, descending from high to low, in the following order, i, «, 
a, o, u* Each of these sounds is agreeable to the ear ; and if it be 
required which of them is the most agreeable, it is perhaps safest to 
hold that those vowels which are the farthest removed from the ex- 



♦ In this scale of Bounds, the letter i must be pronounced as in the word 
inUresty and as in other words beginniner with the syllable in ; the letter e as in 
persuaswn; the letter a as in bat ; and the letter u as in numf/er. 

411. A superior beanty of language; apt to be confounded with what?— Remark o; 
Demetriaa Phalereua.— Beanty of language and of thought to bo distinguishfti.— The Mv 
eral beauties of language that are to be handled. 
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tremes will be the most relished. This is all I have to remark upon 
the first article : for consonants being lettera that of themselves have 
no sound, serve only in conjunction with vowels to form articulate 
sounds ; and as every articulate sound makes a syllable, consonants 
come naturally under the second article, to which we proce^. 

A consonant is pronounced -with a less cavity than any vowel ; 
and consequently every syllable into which a consonant enters, must 
have more than one sound, though pronounced with one expiration 
of air, or with one breath, as commonly expressed; for however 
readily two sounds may unite, yet where they differ in tone, both of 
tliera must be heard if neither of them be suppressed. For the same 
reason, every syllable must be composed of as many sounds as there 
are letters, supposing every letter to be distinctly pronounced. 

413. We next inquire how far syllables are agreeable to the ear. 
Few tongues are so polished as entirely to have rejected sounds that 
are pronounced with diflSculty ; and it is a noted observation. That 
such sounds are to the ear harsh and disagreeable. But with respect 
to agreeable sounds, it appears that a double sound is always more 
agreeable than a single sound : every one who has an ear must be 
sensible that the diphthong oi or ai is more agreeable than any of 
these vowels pronounced singly : the same holds where a consonant 
enters into the double sound ; the syllable le has a more agreeable 
sound than the vowel e, or than any other vowel. 

Having discussed syllables, we proceed to words ; which make 
the third article. Monosyllables belong to the former head ; poly- 
syllables open a different scene. In a cursory view, one would im- 
agine, that the agreeableness or disagreeableness of a word with 
respect to its sound, should depend upon the agreeableness or dis- 
agreeableness of its component syllables, which is true in part, but 
not entirely ; for we must also take under consideration the effect 
of syllables in succession. In the first place, syllables in immediate 
succession, pronounced each of them with the same or nearly the 
same aperture of the mouth, produce a succession of weak and feeble 
sounds ; witness the French words dit-il, pathetique : on the other 
hand, a syllable of the greatest aperture succeeding one of the small- 
est, on the contrary, makes a succession which, because of its re- 
markable disagreeableness, is distinguished by a proper name, hiatus. 
The most agreeable succession is, where the cavity is increased and 
diminished alternately within moderate limits. Examples, alterna- 
tive, longevity/, pusillanimous. Secondly, words consisting wholly 
of syllables pronounced slow, or of syllables pronounced quick, com- 
monly called long and short syllables^ have little melody in them : 
witness the words petitioner, fruiterer, dizziness : on the other hand, 
the intermixture of long and short syllables is remarkably agreeable ; 
for example, degree, repent, wonderful, altitude, rapidity, independent, 

412. The order of the Babject — The vowel soands. How pronounced. The consonant 
•ound. 
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impetuosity.* The cause will be explained afterwards, in treating 
of yersification. 

Disdngiiishable from the beauties above mentioned, there is a 
beanty of some words which arises from their signification : when 
the emotion raised by the length or shortness, the ronghness or 
smoothness of the sound, resembles in any degree what is raised by 
the sense, we feel a veiy remarkable pleasure. But this subject 
belongs to the third section. ^ 

414. The foregoing observations afford a standard to every nation, 
for estimating, pretty accurately, the comparative merit of the words 
that enter into their own language ; but they are not eaually useful 
m comparing the words of difierent languages, which will thus 
appear. Difierent nations judge differently of the harshness or 
smoothness of articulate sounds ; a sound, for example, harsh and 
disagreeable to an Itahan, may be abundantly smooth to a northern 
ear; here every nation must judge for itself; nor can there be any 
solid ground for a preference, when there is no common standard to 
which we can appeal. The case is precisely the same as in be- 
havior and manners ; plain-dealing and sincerity, liberty in words 
and actions, form the character of one people ; politeness, reserve 
and a total disguise of every sentiment that can give offence, form 
the character of another people : to each the manners of the other 
are disagreeable. An efieminate mind cannot bear the least of that 
ronghness and severity which is^generally esteemed manly, when 
exerted upon proper occasions ; neither can an effeminate ear bear 
the harshness of certain words, that are deemed nervous and sounding 
by those accustomed to a rougher tone of speech. Must we then 
relmquish all thoughts of comparing languages in point of rough- 
ness and smoothness, as a fiiiitless inquiry ? Not altogether ; for 
we may proceed a certain length, though without hope of an ulti- 
mate decision. A language pronounced with difficulty even by 
natives, must yield to a smoother language; and supposing two 
languages pronounced with equal facility by natives, the rougher 
language, in my judgment, ought to be preferred, provided it be 
also stored with a competent share of more mellow sounds, which 
will be evident from attending to the different effects that articulate 
sound hath on the mind. A smooth gliding sound is agreeable, by 
calming the mind and lulling it to rest : a rough, bold sound, on 
the contrary, animates the mind; the effect perceived in pronouncing, 
is communicated to the hearers, who feel in their own minds a simi- 

* Italian words, like those of Latin and Greek, have this property iJmoBt 
tiniveraally : English and French words are generally deficient. In the former, 
the long syllable is removed from the end, as far as the sound will pemait ; and 
m the latter, the last syllable is generally long. For example, Senator, in Eng- 
lish; Senator, in Latin; and Scnateur in French. 

418. How fcr syllables are agreeable to the ear.— The agreeabl«ne» of ^o»dB not d^nd- 
•nt on that of the component syllatlea.— Eflfect of syllablee In saocesslon.— Various klndf of 
ncoefisions. 
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lar effort, rousing their attention, and disposing them to action. I 
add another consideration : the agreeableness of contrast in the 
rougher language, for which the great variety of sounds gives ansple 
opportunity, must^ even in an effeminate ear, prevail over the more 
uniform sounds of the smoother language.* This appears all that 
can be safely determined upon the present point. 

That the English tongue, originally harsh, is at present much 
softened by dropping in the pronunciation many redundant conso- 
nants, is undoubtedly true : that it is not capable of being further 
mellowed without suffering in its force and energy, will scarce be 
thought by any one who possesses an ear ; and yet such in Britain 
is the propensity for dispatch, that overlooking the majesty of words 
composed of many syllables aptly connected, the prevailing taste is 
to shorten words, even at the expense of making them disagreeable 
to the ear, and harsh in the pronunciation. 

[^ There is httle reason to doubt that the guttural sounds formerly 
maile a part of the most approved pronunciation of English. The 
analogy, in this respect, of the German, Swedish, Danish, and Saxon, 
the prevalence of these sounds in some of the provinces of England, 
and their general use in the Lowland part of Scotland, which cer- 
tainly derived its language from England, concur to support this 
opinion. The expulsion of the guttural sounds from the polite pro- 
nunciation of English, whilst they are retained in all the other 
tongues of Saxon original, cannot be accounted for so plausibly as 
from the superior refinement of the Enghsh ear, to that of the other 
nations who employ languages descended from the same source. — 
Barron^s Led. vol. i. p. 35.''] 

415. The article next in order, is the music of words as united in 
a period. We may assume as a maxim, which will hold in the 
composition of language as well as of other subjects. That a strong 
impulse succeeding a weak, makes double impression on the mind : 
and that a weak impulse succeeding a strong, makes scarce any im- 
pression. 

After establishing this maxim, we can be at no loss about its ap- 
plication to the sulject in hand. The following rule is laid down 
by Diomedes. " In verbis observandum est, ne a majoribus ad mi- 
nora descendat oratio ; melius enim dicitur, Vir est optimus, quam 
Vir optimtis esV* This rule is also applicable to entire members of 
a period, which, according to our author's expression, ought not> 
more than single words, to proceed from the greater to the less, but 
from the less to the greater. In arranging the members of a period, 

* That the Italian tongue is too smooth, seems probable, tram considering 
that in versification, vowels are frequently suppressed, in order to produce a 
rougher and bolder tone. 

414 A naitonal standard for comparative merit of words that compose a langnagck— > 
Advantage of smooth sounds ; of n>agh soands.-<Tbe Engtsh language less rough than 
formerly. 
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no writer equals Cicero : the beanty of the following examples, oat 
of many, will not suffer me to slur them over by a reference : 



Again: 
Again : 



Quicum quaestor fueram, 

Quicum me sors consaetndoqae majornm, 

Qmcom me deoram homiaanique jadiolom oonjonxerat. 

Habet honorem qaem petimus, 

Habet spem quam praepositam nobis habemus,^ 

Habet existimationem, multo sudore, labore, vigiliiBque, oollectim. 

Eripite nos ex miseriis, 

Eripite dos ex faucibus eorum, 

Qnomm cradelitas nostro sangaine non potest expleri. 

i>« Onuore, I. i. sect. 58. 

This order of words or members gradually increasing in length, may, 
as far as concerns the pleasure of sound, be denominated a climax 
in aound. 

416. The last article is the music of periods as united in a dis- 
course ; which shall be dispatched in a very few words. By no oth- 
er human means is it possible to present to the mind such a number 
of objects, and in so swift a succession, as by speaking or writing ; 
and for that reason, variety ought more to be studied in these, than 
in any other sort of composition. Hence a rule for arranging the 
members of different periods with relation to each other. That to 
avoid a tedious uniformity of sound and cadence, the arrangement, 
the cadence, and the length of the members, ought to be diversified 
as much as possible : and if the members of different periods be suf- 
ficiently diversified, the periods themselves will be equally so. 



SECTION II. 
Beauty of Language with respect to Signification, 

417. It is well said by a noted writer (Scott's Christian Life)y 
That by means of speech we can divert our soitows, mingle our 
mirth, impart our secrets, communicate our counsels, and ra^e mu- 
tual compacts and agreements to supply and assist each other." 
Considering speech as contributing to so many good purposes, words 
that convey clear and distinct ideas, must be one of ita capital beau- 
ties. 

In every period, two things are to be regarded : first, the words 
of which it is composed ; next the arrangement of these words : the 
former resembling the stones that compose a building, and the latter 
resembling the order in which they are placed. Hence the beauties 
of language, with respect to signification, may not improperly be 



u 



416. Music of words in a period.— Maxim concerning strong or weak Impulses sueoeed- 
ing each other.— -Arrangement of the members of a period.— Climax in sonnd. 
416. Bnle for arranging members of different periods in dlsconrse. 

12* 
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distinguished into two kinds : first, the beauties that arise from a 
right choice of words or materials for constructing the period ; and 
next, the beauties that 'arise from a due arrangement of these words 
or materials. I begin with rules that direct us to a right choice of 
words, and then proceed to rules that concern their arrangement 

418. And with respect to the former, communication of thought 
being the chief end of language, it is a rule. That perspicuity ought 
not to be sacrificed to any other beauty whatever : if it should be 
doubted whether perspicuity be a positive beauty, it cannot be 
doubted that the want of it is the greatest defect Nothing there- 
fore in language ought more to be studied, jhan to prevent all ob- 
scurity in the expression ; for to have no meaning, is but one de- 
gree worse than to have a meaning that is not understood. Want 
of perspicuity from a wrong arrangement, belongs to the next branch. 
I shall here give a few examples where the ol^urity arises from a 
wrong choice of words ; and as this defect is too common in the or- 
dinary herd of writers to make examples from them necessary, I 
confine myself to the most celebrated authors. 

Livy speaking of a rout after a battle, 

Multiqae in ruina Majore qaam faga oppressi obtnincati(iue. 

L. iv. sect 46. 

This author is frequently obscure, by expressing but part of his 
thought, leaving it to be completed by his reader. His description 
of the sea-fight (1. xxviii. cap. 30) is extremely perplexed. 

Undo tibi reditum certo tubtemins FarcsB 

Bupere. Boracty epod. xiii. 22. 

Qui persffipe cava testudine flevit amorem, 

Non elabaratum adpedem, Eorcbce^ epod. xiv. 11. 

Me fabulosaB Vnlture in Appnlo, 
Altriois extra limen Apolise, 

Ludo. fatigatumqao aomno, 

Fronae nova pnerom palumbes 

Texere. ffaraee^ Carm. 1. iiL ode 4. 

419. There may be a defect in perspicuity proceeding even from 
the slightest ambiguity in construction ; as where the period com- 
mences with a member conceived to be in the nominative case, 
which afterwards is found to be in the accusative. Example : "Some 
emotions more pecuHarly connected with the fine arts, I propose to 
handle in separate chapters."* Better thus: "Some emotions more 
pecuharly connected with the fine arts are proposed to be handled 
in separate chapters." 

I add another error against perspicuity ; which I mention the 

* Elements of Criticism, vol. i. p. 43, first edition. 

417. Pnrposes answered by epeecb.— One of the capital beanties of speech.— In every pe- 
riod, two things to be regarde<£— Beanties of language with respect to signification : two 
kinds. 

416. Bole in regard to perspicuity. 
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rather because with some writers it passes for a beauty. It is the 
giving different names to the same object, mentioned oftener than 
once in the same period. Example : speakiiig of the English ad- 
Tentureis who first attempted the conquest of Ireland, " and instead 
of reclaiming the natives from their uncultivated manners, they were 
gradually assimilated to the ancient inhabitants, and degenerated 
from the customs of their own nation." From this mode of expres- 
sion, one would think the author meant to distinguish the aiwient 
inhabitants from the natives; and we cannot discover otherwise than 
from the sense, that these are only different names given to the same 
object for the sake of variety. But perq)icuity ought never to be 
sacrificed to any other beauty, which leads me to think that the 
passage may be improved as follows : "and degenerating from the 
customs of their own nation, they were gradually assumlated to the 
natives, instead of reclaiming them from their uncultivated mannas. 
420. The next rule in order, because next in importance, is. That 
the language ought to correspond to the subject ; heroic actions or 
sentiments require elevated language ; tender sentiments ought to 
be expressed in words soft and flowmg, and plain language void of 
ornament is adapted to subjects grave and didactic. Langua^ 
may be considered as the dress of thought; and where the one is 
not suited to the other, we are sensible of incongruity, m the same 
manner as where a judge is dressed like a fop, or a peasant hke a 
man of quality. Where the impression made by the words resembles 
• the impression made by the thought, the similar emotions mix sweetly 
in the mind, and double tiie pleasure (chapter ii. part iv.) ; but where 
the impressions made by the thought and the words are dissmular, 
the unnatural union they are forced into is disagreeable. 

421 This concordance between the thought and the words has 
been observed by every critic, and is so well understood as not to 
require any illustration. But there is a concordance of a peculiar 
ld£d, that has scarcely been touched in works of cntocism, though 
it contributes to neatness of composition. It is what follows. JJi a 
thought of any extent, we commonly find some parts mtimately umted, 
some slightly, some disjointed, and some directly opposed to eacH 
other. Tb find these conjunctions and disjunctions imitated m the 
expression, is a beauty; because such imitation makes the words 
concordant witii the sense. This doctrine may be illustrated by a 
familiar example. When we have occasion to mention the mtimate 
connection that the soul hath with the body, the expr^on ought 
to be, the soul and body; because the particle <Ae, relative to botti, 
makes a connection in the expression, resembling in some degree 
the connection in the thought ; but wh en the soul is distinguished 

419. Ambiguity m coMtmctloii. Biample.-Anott6r wror igrinit P«wpi«nlty- Be- 
'^JaNextralelbrl.igu.ga.-ThBdre-ofthonght-Impr^ona.debytli^ww^ 
thA thought 
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from the body, it is better to say the soul and the body; becaase 
the disjunction in the words resembles the disjunction in the 
thought 

422. Two members of a thought connected by their relation to 
the same action, will naturally be expressed by two members of the 
period governed by the same verb : in which case these members, 
m order to improve their connection, ought to be constnicted in the 
same manner. This beauty is so common among good writers, as 
to have been little attended to ; but the neglect of it is remarkably 
disagreeable. For example, " He did not mention Leonora, nor ihat 
her father was dead." Better thus : " He did not mention Leonora, 
nor her £sither's death." 

Where two ideas are so connected as to require but a copulative, 
it is pleasant to find a connection in the words that express these 
ideas, were it even so slight as where both begin with the same 
letter : 

The peacock, in all his pride, does not disp^lay half the color that appears in 
the garmenta of a British lady, when she is either dressed for a ball or a birth' 
day. Spectator^ No. 265. 

Had not my doff of a steward ran away as he did, without making np hiii 
accounts, 1 had still been immersed in sin and sea-coal. Ibid, No. 530. 

My life's companion, and my bosom-friend, 
One faith, one fame, one fate shall both attend. 

I>rydm, TrafuHation of uEn^d, 

There is sensibly a defect in neatness when uniformity in this case 
is totally neglected ; witness the following example, where the con- 
struction of two membei's connected by a copulative is unnecessarily 
varied. 

For it is confidently reported, that two young gentlemen of real hopes, bright 
wit, and profound judgment, who, upon a thorough examination of causes and 
effects, and by the mere force of natural abilities, without the least tincture of 
learning, have made a discovery that there was no God, and geMnmsby com- 
municaUng their thoughts for the good of the public, were some time ago, by 
an unparalleled severity, and upon I know not what obsolete law, broke for 
blasphemy. (Swift) [Better thus i]— having made a discovery that there was 
no God, and having generously communicated their thoughts for the good of 
the public, were some time ago, (fee. 

He had been guilty of a fault, for which his master would have put him to 
death, had he not found an opportunity to escape out of his hands, and fled 
into the deserts of Numidia. Guardian^ No. 189. 

If all the ends of the Bevolution are already obtained, it is not onl^^ imper- 
tinent to argue for obtaining any of them, hnt faotiaus designs might he imputed, 
and the name of incendiary be applied with some color, perhaps, to any one 
who should persist in pressing this point. 

Dissertation vpon Parties, Dedieation, 

421. A peculiar concordanee of word and thought— Example. 

422. Two members of a thought relatine to the same action. Example. — Connected 
iAium. ezpreosed by words lemewhat related to each other.— Two members oounected by 
oopolaUTe. Examplea. 
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423. Next as to examples of disjunction and oppoation in the 
|)arts of the thought, imitated in the expression ; an imitation that 
is distinguished by the name of antithesis. 

Speaking of Coriolanus soliciting the people to be made consul : 

With a proud heart he wore hia humble weeds.— 6brio2aiMM. 

Had you rather Ceesar were living, and die all slavea, than that Cseear wars 
dead, to live bM freemen 9 JuHut CcBtar, 

He hath cooPd my friends and heated mine enemies. — SAalap^are, 

An artificial connection among the words, is undoubtedly a beauty 
wben it represents any peculiar connection among the constituent 
parts of the thought ; but where there is no such connection, it is 
a poAitiye deformity, as above observed, because it makes a discord- 
ance between the thought and expression. For the same reason 
we ought also to avoid every artificial opposition of words where 
there is none in the thought This last, termed verbal antithesis, is 
studied by low writers, because of a certain degree of liveliness in 
it They do not consider how incongruous it is, in a grave compo- 
sition, to cheat the reader, and to make him expect a contrast in the 
thought, which upon examination is not found there. 

A light wife doth make a hsavy husband. 

Jier^amto/ Venice. 

Here is a studied opposition in the words, not only without any op- 
position in the sense, but even where there is a very intimate con- 
nection, that of cause and effect ; for it is the levity of the wife that 
torments the husband. 



-Will maintain 



Upon his bad life to make all this good, 

Xing Richard U, Act I. So. 8. 

Lueetta, What, shall these papers lie like tell-tales here ? 
JuUa. If thou respect them, best to take them up. 
Lueetta, Nay, I was taken, up for laying them down. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona^ Act I. So. 8. 

424. A fault directly opposite to that last mentioned, is to con 
join artificially words that express ideas opposed to each other. 
This is a fault too gross to be in common practice ; and yet writers 
are guilty of it in some degree, when they conjoin by a copulative 
things transacted at different periods of time. Hence a want oi 
neatness in the following expression : 

The nobility t^K>, whom the king had no means of retaining by suitable offi- 
ces and preferments, had been seized with the ffeneral discontent, and unwarilj' 
threw themselves into the scale which began already too much to preponderate 

EUtory of Great Britain^ vol. i. p. 250. 

In periods of this kind, it appears more neat to express the past time 
by the participle passive, thus : 

438. Examples of disjunction and opposition in the parti of the tboagbt— Verbal 
antithesis where tbere is none In thonght Ezampleb 
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The nobility having been seized with the general discontent, nnwarily tbre-w 
themeelveB, &g. (or) The nobility, who had been seized, &c., unwarily threw 
themselves, &c. 

It is uDpleasant to find even a negative and affirmative proposi- 
tion connected by a copulative : 

If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, 

Deadly divorce step between me and joM^^Shalbspeare. 

In mirth and drollery it may have a good effect to connect ver- 
bally things that are opposite to each other in the thought. Ex- 
ample : Henry IV^ of France, introducing the Mareschal Biron to 
some of his friends, " Here, gentlemen," says he, "is the Marescbal 
Biron, whom I freely present both to my friends and enemies." 

425. This rule of studying uniformity between the thought and 
expression, may be extended to the construction of sentences or 
periods. A sentence or period ought to express one entire thought 
or mental proposition ; and different thoughts ought to be separated 
in the expression by placing them in different sentences or periods. 
It is therefore offending against* neatness, to crowd into one period 
entire thoughts requiring more than one ; which is joining in lan- 
guage things that are separated in reality. Of errors against this 
rule take the ibllowing examples : 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea, pleasant ; also our bed is green. 

Burnet, in the History of his own Times, giving Ix)rd Sunderland's 
character, says, ^ 

His own notions were always good ; but he was a man of great expense. 

I have seen a woman^s face break out in heats, as she has been talking against 
% great lord, whom she had never seen in her life ; and indeed never knew a 
party-woman that kept her beauty for a twelvemonth. — Spectator^ No. 57. 

Lord Bolingbroke, speaking of Strada : 

I single him out among the moderns, because he had the foolish presumption 
to censure Tacitus, and to write history himself; and your lordship will forgive 
this short excursion in honor of a favorite writer. 

Letters on History^ vol. 1. Let v. 

To crowd in a single member of a period different subjects, is still 
worse than to crowd them into one period. 

426. From conjunctions and distinctions in general, we proceed 
V) comparisons, which make one species of them, beginning with 
iimiles. And here, also, the intimate connection that words have 
with their meaning, requires that in describing two resembling ob- 
vects, a resemblance in the two members of the period ought to be 
studied. To illustrate the rule in this case, I shall give various ex- 
amples of deviations from it ; beginning with resemblances expressed 
in words that have no resemblance. 

424 GoiOoining artificially words that express opposite ideas. £xainpIe.-T-Negative and 
Affirmative propositions. 
435. Bale for the distribTition of thought Violations of this ral«. 
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I havd observed, of late, the style of some ^n'eat minitUrs veiy much to exceed 
that of any other productiona.— Letter to the Lord High Treasurer, Swift. 

This, instead of studying the resemblance of words in a period that 
expresses a comparison, is going out of one's road to avoid it. In- 
stead of productions^ which resemble not ministers great or small, 
the proper word is writers or authors. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on the one hand, they are as maoh 
liable to flattery on the other. If they receive reproaches which are not due 
to them, Idiey likewise receive praises which they do not deserve. — Spectator, 

Here the subject plainly demands uniformity in expression instead 
of variety ; and therefore it is submitted, whether the period would 
not do better in the following manner : 

If men of eminence be exposed to censure on the one hand, they are as much 
exposed to flattery on the other. If they receive reproaches that are not due, 
they likewise receive praises that are not due. 

I cannot but fkncy, however, that this imitation, wh^ch passes so currently 
with other iudgTnente^ must at some time or other have stuck a little with your 
lordship. (Shaftesbury.) [Better thus :] I cannot but &ncy, however, that this 
imitation, which passes so currently with others, must at some time or other 
have stuck a little with your lordship. 



They wisely prefer the generous efforts of good-wUl rnnd afection to the r 
stant compliances of suck as obey oy foroe. 

Remarks on the History of England^ letter v. Bolingbroke. 

Speaking of Shakspeare : 



There may remain & suspicion that we overrate the greatness of his genius, 
«n the same manner as bodies appear more giffantio on account of their being 
disproportioned and misshapen. — JRstory of CT. Britain, vol. i. p. 188. 

This is studying variety in a period where the beauty Ues in uni- 
formity. Better thus : 

There may remain a suspicion that we overrate the greatness of his genius, 
in the same manner as we overrate the greatness of bodies that are dispropor- 
tioned and misshapen. 

427. Next as to the length of the members that signify the re- 
sembling objects. To produce a resemblance between such mem- 
bers, they ought not only to be constructed in the same manner, 
but as nearly as possible be equal in length. By neglecting this 
circumstance, the following example is defective in neatness : 

As the performance of all other religious duties will not avail in the sifht of 
Gk>d, without charity ; so neither will the discharge of all other ministerial duties 
avail in the sight of men, wUhoui a faithful discharge of this prinoi^ duty, 

Dissertation upon Parties, Ledicatum, 

In the following passage are accumulated all the errors that a 
period expressing a resemblance can well admit : 

Ministers are answerable for* every thing done to the prejudice of the oonsti- 
totion, in the same proportion as the preservation of the constitution in its 
purity and vigor, or the perverting and weakening it, are of greater consequence 
to the nation, than any ether instances of good or bad government. 

Dissertation upon Parties, Dedication, 

490. Bole ft>r doscriblng resemhUng objects. Examples of devlatlona. 
427. Role tos the leogtb of the membera that signify NsembHng objeota. 
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428. Next of a comparison where things are opposed to each 
other. And here it must be obvious, that if resemblance ought to 
be studied in the words which express two resembling objects, there 
is equal reason for studying opposition in the words which express 
contrasted objects. This rule will be best illustrated by examples of 
deviations from it : 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. 

Spectator^ No. 899. 

Here the opposition in the thought is neglected in the words, which 

at first view seem to import, that the Mend and the enemy are 

employed in different matters, without any relation to each other, 

whether of resemblance or of opposition, and therefore the contrast 

or opposition will be better marked by expressing the thought as 

follows : 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy his crimes. 

The following are examples of the same kind : 

The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation: the fool when 
he recommends himselt to the applause of those about hXm.—I^id. No. 78. 

Better: 

The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the fool when 
he gains that of others. 

429. We proceed to a rule of a different kind. During the course 
of a period, the scene ought to be continued without variation : the 
changing from person to person, from subject to subject, or from 
person to subject, within the bounds of a single period, distracts the 
mind, and affords no time for a solid impression. I illustrate this 
rule by giving examples of deviations from it 

Hook, in his Roman history, speaking of Eumenes, who had been 
beat to the ground with a stone, says, 

After a short time he came to liimself ; and the next day ^%^ put him on 
board his ship, which conveyed him first to Corinth, and thence to the island 
of.£^na. 

I give another example of a period which is unpleasant, even by 
a very slight deviation from the rale : 

That sort of instruction, which is acquired by inculcating an important 
moral truth, <S5o. 

This expression includes two persons, one acquiring and one incul- 
cating ; and the scene is changed without necessity. To avoid this 
blemish, the thought may be expressed thus : 
That sort of instruction which is afforded by inculcating, <&o. 

The bad effect of such change of person is remarkable in the follow- 
ing passage : 

The Britons^ daily harassed by cruel inroads from the Picts, were forced to 
9all in the Saxons for their defence, who consequently reduced the greatest 

^8. Comparison where things are opposed. 
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part of the island to tneir own power, droye the BritonA into the most icmote 
and mountainous parts, and tne rest of the coutUry^ in customs, religion, and 
language, became wholly S&xon.— Letter to the Lord Sigh Treaaurer. Swift 

430. The present head, which relates to the choice of materials, 
shall be closed with a rule concerning the use of copulatives. Lon- 
ginus observes, that it animates a period to drop the copulatives ; 
and he gives the following example from Xenophon : 

Closing their shields together, they were pushed, they fouffht, they slew, 
they were slain. TreatUe qf the SubUmey cap. xvi. 

The reason I take to be what follows. A continued sound, if not 
loud, tends to lay us asleep : an interrupted sound rouses and ani- 
mates by its repeated impulses. Thus feet composed of syllables, 
being pronoimced with a sensible interval between each, make more 
lively impressions than can be made by a continued sound. A peri- 
od of which the members are connected by copulatives, produceth an 
effect upon the mind approaching to that of a continued sound ; and 
therefore the suppressing of copulatives must animate a description. 
It produces a different effect akin to that mentioned : the members 
of a period connected by proper copulatives, glide smoothly and 
gently along ; and are a proof of sedateness and leisure in the speak- 
er : on the other hand, one in the hurry of passion^ neglecting cop- 
ulatives and other particles, expresses the principal image only ; and 
for that reason, hurry or quick action is best expressed without cop- 
ulatives : 

Veni, vidi, vid. 



-Ite: 



Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos.— u£H«k{, iv. 698. 

Quia globus, dvis, cali«^e volvitur atraf 
Ferte citi ferrum, dete tela, scandite muros. 
Hoetis adest, eja. JBimdy ix. 87. 

431. It follows that a plurality of copulatives in the same period 
ought to be avoided ; for if the laying aside copulatives gives force 
and liveliness, a redundancy of them must render the period languid. 
I appeal to the following instance, though there are but two copula- 
tives: 

Upon looking over the letters of my female correspondents, I find several 
ftom women compliUning of jealous husbands ; and at the same time proteat- 
inff their own innocence, and desiring my advice upon this occasion. 
^* » o rf jSpg^tor, No. 170. 

1 except the case where the words are intended to express the 
coldness of the speaker ; for there the redundancy of copulatives is 
a beauty. 

Dining one day at an alderman's in the dtj, Peter observed him expatiating 
alter the manner of his brethren, in the praises of a sirloin of beef *^ Beef,*^ 
said the sage magistrate, " is the king of meat : Beef comprehends in it the 
quintessence of partridge, and quail, and venison, and pheasant, and plumb- 
pudding, and custard." Jule of a Tub^ sect 4. 

429. In a period the ioene should not vary. 

480. Bale for use of copulatives.— Eemark of Longinua. 
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And the author shows great delicacy of taste by varying the ex- 
pression in the mouth of Peter, who is represented more animated : 

"Bread," says he, " dear brothers, is the staff of life, in which bread is con- 
tained^ inclusive, the quintessence of beef, mutton, veal, venison, partridges, 
plum-pudding, and custard." 

Another case must also be excepted : copulatives have a good ef- 
fect where the intention is to give an impression of a great multi- 
tude consisting of many divisions ; for example, " The army was 
composed of Grecians, and Carians, and Lycians, and Pamphylians, 
and Phrygians." The reason is, that a leisurely survey, which is 
expressed by the copulatives, makes the parts appear more numerous 
than they would do by a hasty survey : in the latter case the army 
appears in one group ; in the former, we take as it were an accurate 
survey of each nation and of each division. (See Demetriiis Pha- 
lereus, Of Elocution, sect. 63.) 

432. We proceed to the second kind of beauty; which consists 
in a due arrangement of words or materials. This branch of the 
subject is no less nice than extensive ; and I despair of setting it in 
a clear light, except to those who are well acquainted with the gen- 
eral principles that govern the structure or composition of language. 

In a thought, generally speaking, there is at least one capital ob- 
ject considered as acting or as suffering. This object is expressed 
by a substantive noun ; its action is expressed by an active verb ; 
and the thing affected by the action is expressed by another sub- 
stantive noun : its suffering or passive state is expressed by a passive 
verb ; and the thing that acts upon it, by a substantive noun. Be- 
sides these, which are the capital parts of a sentence or period, there 
ai*e generally under-parts ; each of the substantives, as well as the 
verb, may be qualified : time, place, purpose, motive, means, instru- 
ment, and a thousand other circumstances, may be necessary to com- 
plete the thought And in what manner these several parts are 
connected in the expression, will appear from what follows. 

In a complete thought or mental proposition, all the members and 
parts are mutually related, some slightly, some intimately. To put 
such a thought in words, it is not sufficient that the component ideas 
be clearly expressed ; it is also necessary that all the relations con- 
tained in the thought be expressed according to their different de- 
grees of intimacy. To annex a certain meaning to a certain sound 
or word, requires no art : the great nicety in all languages is, to ex- 
press the various relations that connect the parts of the thought 
Could we suppose this branch of language to be still a secret, it 
would puzzle, I am apt to think, the acutest grammarian to invent 
an expeditious method : and yet, by the guidance merely of nature, 
the rude and illiterate have been led to a method so perfect, as to 

43L Bedundaney of oopnlatives In the same period. Cases where it is proper. 
4B3.- Doe arrangement of words. — ^Tfae capital and nnder-parta of a sentence. — ^Membon 
«iid parts of a complete thought matoallj related.— The great nicety in all langoagea. 
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appear not susceptible of any improvement ; and the next step in 

our progress shdl be to explain that method. 

433. Words that import a relation must be distinguished from 
such as do not Substantives commonly imply no relation ; such 
as animal, man, tree^ river. Adjectives, verbs, and adverbs imply 
a relation ; the adjective good must relate to some being possessed 
of that quality ; the verb write is applied to some person who writes ; 
and the adverbs moderately, diligently, have plainly a reference to 
some action which they modify. "When a relative word is intro- 
duced, it must be signified by the expression to what word it relates, 
without which the sense is not complete. For answering that pur- 
pose, I observe in Greek and Latin two different methods. Adjec- 
tives are declined as well as substantives ; and declensions serve to 
ascertain their connection : If the word that expresses the subject be, 
for example, in the nominative case, so also must the word be that 
expresses its quality ; example, vir bonus. Again, verbs are related, 
on the one hand to the agent, and on the other to the subject upon 
which the action is exerted ; and a contrivance similar to that now 
mentioned, serves to express the double relation : the nominative 
case is appropriated to the agent, the accusative to the passive sub- 
ject; and the verb is put in the first, second, or third person to' inti- 
mate the connection with the word that signifies the agent : exam- 
ples, ^go amo Tulliam; tu amas Semproniam ; Brutus amat 
Foriiam, The other method is by juxtaposition, which is necessary 
with respect to such words only as are not declined ; adverbs, for 
example, articles, prepositions, and conjunctions. In the English 
language there are few declensions, and therefore juxtaposition is 
our chief resource : adjectives accompany their substantives ; an ad- 
verb accompanies the word it qualifies ; and the verb occupies the 
middle place between the active and passive subjects to which it 
relates. 

434. It must be obvious that those terms which have nothing 
relative in their signification, cannot be connected in so easy a man- 
ner. When two substantives happen to be connected, as cause and 
effect, as principal and accessory, or in any other manner, such con- 
nection cannot be expressed by contiguity solely ; for words must 
often in a period be placed together which are not thus related : 
the relation between substantives, therefore, cannot otherwise be 
expressed but by particles denoting the relation. Latin indeed and 
Greek, by their declensions, go a certain length to express such 
relations without the aid of particles. The relation of property, for 
example, between Caesar and his horse, is expressed by putting the 
latter in the nominative case, the former in the genitive : equus 
Ccesaris ; the same is also expressed in English without the aid of 
a particle, Cesar's horse. But in other instances, declensions not 

488. Words implying 'vlation. Two meUiodB of Indloatlog relation. 
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being used in the English language, relations of this kind are com- 
monly expressed by prepositions. Examples : That wine came ^row* 
Cyprus. He is going to Paris. The sun is below the horizon. 

This form of connecting by prepositions is not confined to sub- 
stantives. Qualities, attributes, manner of existing or acting, and 
all other circumstances may in the same manner be connected with 
the substances to which they relate. This is done artificially by 
converting the circumstance into a substantive ; in which condition 
it is qualified to be connected with the principal subject by a prepo- 
sition in the manner above described. For example, the adjective 
toise being converted into the substantive vnsdom, gives opportunity 
for the expression " a man of wisdom," instead of the more simple 
expression a wise man ; this variety in the expression enriches lan- 
guage. I observe, besides, that the using a preposition in this case 
is not always a matter of choice ; it is indispensable with respect to 
every circumstance that cannot be expressed by a single adjective or 
adverb. 

436. To pave the way for the rules of arrangement, one other 
preliminary is necessary ; which is, to explain the difference between 
a natural style and that where transposition or inversion prevails. 
There are, it is true, no precise boundaries between them, for they 
run into each other like the shades of different colors. No person, 
however, is at a loss to distinguish them in their extremes ; and it is 
necessary to make the distinction, because though some of the rules 
T shall have occasion to mention are common to both, yet each has 
rules peculiar to itself. In a natural style, relative words are by 
juxtaposition connected with those to which they relate, going before 
or after according to the peculiar genius of the language. Again, a 
circiunstance connected by a preposition follows naturally the word 
with which it is connected. But this arrangement may be varied 
when a different order is more beautiful : a circumstance may be 
placed before the word with which it is connected by a preposition ; 
and may be interjected even between a relative word and that to 
which it relates. When such liberties are fi*equently taken, the 
style becomes inverted or transposed.* 

* [The imagination and the underetanding are the powers of the mind that 
ohieny influence the arrangement of words in sentences. The grammatical 
order is dictated by tie understanding ; the inverted order results from tha 
prevalence of the imagination. In the grammatical order of words it is required 
that the agent or nommative shall first make its appearance : the agent is suc- 
ceeded by the action, or the verb ; and the verb is followea by the object or 
accusative, on which the action is exerted. The other parts of speech, consist- 
ing of adjectives, &c., are intermixed with these capital parts, and are asso- 
ciated with them respectively, according as they are necessary to restrict or 
explain them. 

The inverted order is prompted by the imagination, a keen and sprightly 

434 The relation between substantives, how expressed— Qualities and attributes, &ol, 
Qow connected with tbe substances to which they relate. 

485. Difference between a natural and inverted style. The inverted stjle and the nat 
aral explained in the Note. 
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436. Bnt as the liberty of inversion is a capital point in the pres- 
ent subject, it will be necessary to examine it more narrowly, and in 
particular to trace the several degrees in which an inverted style 
recedes more and more from that which is natural. And first, as 
to the placing a circumstance before the word with which it is con- 
nected, I observe that it is the easiest of all inversion, even so easy 
as to be consistent with a style that is properly termed natural ; 
witness the following examples : 

In the Bincerity of my heart, I profess, &c. 

By OUT own ill management we are brought to so low an ebb of wealth and 
credit, that, &c. 

On Thursday morning there was little or nothing transacted in Change- 
alley. 

At St. Bride^s church in Fleet-street, Mr. Woolston (who writ against the 
miracles of our Saviour), in the utmost terrors of conscience, made a public 
recantation. 

The interjecting a drcumstance between a relative word and that 
to which it relates, is more properly termed inversion ; because, by 
a disjunction of words intimately connected^ it recedes farther from 
a natural style. 

The degree of inversion depends greatly on the order in which 
the related words are placed : when a substantive occupies the first 
place, the idea it suggests must subsist in the mind at least for a 
moment, independent of the relative words afterwards introduced ; 
and that moment may without difficulty be prolonged by inteijecting 
a circumstance between the substantive and its connections. This 
liberty, therefore, however frequent, will scarce alone be sufficient to 
denominate a style inverted. The case is very different, where the 
word that occupies the first place denotes a quality or an action : 
for as these cannot be conceived without a subject, they cannot 
without great violence be separated from the subject that follows ; 
and for that reason, every such separation, by means of an interjected 
circumstance, belongs to an inverted style. 

To illustrate this doctrine, examples are necessary ; and I shall 

facnlt^f, which attaches itself strongly to its objects, and to those the most that 
affect it most forcibly. A sentence coDstructed according to the order dictated 
by this faculty, presents the object or accusative first, the agent or recipient 
next, and the action or verb last. The other parts of speech are interwoven, as 
in the former case, with these capital words with whicn they are naturally con- 
nected. The reason of this arrangement is, that the ima^nalion attaches itHoIf 
principally to the object, in an inferior degree to the subject or jrecipient, least 
of all to the action ; and they are accordingly disposed agreeably to these de- 
grees of attachment. 

In the early periods of society, and even in the early part of life, we observe 
the mind disposed to inversion, because in these times the imagination is more 
vivid and active, and the powers of reason are more languid and ineffectual. — 
BarrwCi Leet. 8.] 

48d. BaTeral degrees of departure from a naiaral style ; In the placing of a oiroumetanoa. 
—On what the degree of inversion depends. Examples. 
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b^in with tihose where the word first introduced does not imply a 
relation. 

Nor Eve to iterate 

Her former trespass feared. ^ 



Hunger and thirst at onoe, 

Powerful persuaders, quickened at the scent 
Of that alluring fruit, urged me so keen. 

Moon that now meet^st the orient sun, now fliest 
With the fix'd stars, fixM in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wandering fires that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise. 

In the following examples, where the word first introduced iin* 
ports a relation, the disjunction will be found more violent : 

Of man^B first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Bestore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, heavenly muse. 



-Upon the firm opacons globe 



Of this round world, whose nrst convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs inclosed 
From chaos and th' inroad of darkness old, 
Satan alighted walks. 



On "a sudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
Th' infernal doors. 

Wherein remainM, 

For what could else? to our almighty foe 
Clear victory, to our part loss and rout. 

-Forth nish*d, with whiriwind sound, 



The chariot of paternal Deity. 

437. Language would have no great power, were it confined to 
the natural order of ideas. I shall soon have opportunity to make 
it evident, that hy inversion a thousand beauties may be compassed, 
which must be relinquished in a natural arrangement. In the mean 
time, it ought not to escape observation, that the mind of man is 
happily so constituted as to relish inversion, though in one respect 
unnatural ; and to relish it so much, as in many cases to admit a 
separation between words the most intimately connected. It can 
scarce be said that inversion has any limits ; though I may ventui-e 
to pronounce, that the disjunction of articles, conjunctions, or prepo- 
sitions, from the words to which they belong, has very seldom a 
good eflPect. The following example with relation to a preposition, 
is perhaps as tolerable as any of the kind : 

Ho would neither separate />(?w, nor act against them, 

487. Effect of Inversion upon lAngaage.— Effect of separating articles, eooijanctioiia, and 
preposltlone, flrom the words to which they belong. 
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438. I give notice to the reader, that I am now ready to enter 
on the rules of arrangement : beginning with a natural style, and 
proceeding gradually to what is the most inverted. And in the ar- 
rangement t>f a period, as well as in a right choice of words, the first 
and great object being perspicuity, the rule above laid down, that 
perspicuity ought not to be sacrificed to any other beauty, holds 
equally in both. Ambiguities occasioned by a wrong arrangement 
are of two sorts; one where the arrangement leads to a wrong sense, 
and one where the sense is left doub^. The first, being more cul- 
pable, shall take the lead, beginning with examples of words put in 
a wrong place. 

How mnch the ima^nation of such a preseDce most exalt a ffenias, we may 
observe merely from the inflnenoe which an ordintfv presence has over men. 

CluiraeUriatict, voL i. p. 7. 

This arrangement leads to a wrong sense : the adverb merely seems 
by its position to aifect the preceding word ; whereas it is intended 
to affect the following words, an ordinary pretence; and therefore 
the arrangement ought to be thus : 

How mnch the imagination of snch a presence mnst exalt a gfenius, we may 
ohserve from the influence which an ordinary presence merely has over men. 
[Or better] — which even an ordinaiy presence nas over men. 



The time of the election of a poet-lanreat being now at hand, it may be proper 
to give some account of the rites and ceremonies anciently used at that solem- 
nity, and only discontinued through the neglect and degeneracy of later times. 

Oitardian. 

The term only is intended to qualify the noun degeneracy^ and not 
the participle discontinued; and therefore the arrangement ought 
to be as foUows : 

•and disoontinaed through (he neglect and degeneracy only of 



later times. 

Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, a great ooUeotor of books at least. 
ZeUera on JSittoryy vol. i. Leot. 6.— Bolingbroke. 

The expression here leads evidently to a wrong sense ; the adverb 
at leaat, ought not to be connected with the substantive books^ but 
with collector, thus : 

Sixtus the Fourth was a great ooDeotor at least of books. 

Speaking of Louis XIV. 

If he was not the greatest king, he was the best actor of majesty at leadi 
that ever filled a throne.— J^. Letter vii. 

Better thus : 

If he was not the greatest king, he was at least the best actor of majesty, 4co. 

This arrangement removes the wrong sense occasioned by the juxta- 
position of majesty and at least. 

» ■ — " 

4SS. Tw» sorts of ambiguity from a wrong srrsiigemsiit First, of wovds^ 
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439. The following examples are of a wrong arrangement of 
members i 

I have oonfined myself to those methods for the advancement of piety, which 
are in the power of a prince limited like oars by a strict execution of the l&xrs. 
A ProjtctfoT ike Advancement of Religion,— ^wift. 

The stracture of this period leads to a meaning which is not the 
author's, viz. power limited by a strict execution of the laws. That 
wrong sense is removed by the following arrangement : 

I have oonfined myself to those methods for the advancement of piety, which^ 
by a strict execution of the laws, are in the power of a prince limited hse oars. 

This morning, when one of Lady Lizard^s daughters was looking over some 
hoods and ribands broaght b^ her tirewoman, with great care and diligence, 
I employed no less in examining the box which contained them. 

OvardAq^ No. 4. 

The wrong sense occasioned by this arrangement, may be easily pre- 
vented by varying it thus : 

This morning when, with great care and diligence, one of Lady Lizard's 
daughters was looking over some hoods and ribands, ^. 

A great stone that I happened to find after a lonff search by the seaahore, 
servMl me for an anchor. — (hdUver*e Travels, part i. chap. viii. 

One would think that the search was confined to the seashore ; but 
as the meaning is, that the great stone was found by the seashore, 
the period ought to be arranged thus : 

A great stone, that, after a long search, I happened to find by the seashore, 
served me for an ancnor. 

440. Next of a wrong arrangement where the sense is left doubt- 
ful ; beginning, as in the former sort, with examples of wrong ar 
rangement of words in a member. 

These forms of conversation hy degrees multiplied and grew troublesome. — 
Spectator, No. 119. 

Here it is left doubtful whether the modification T>y degrees relates 
to the preceding member or to what follows : it should be, 

These forms of conversation multiplied by degrees. 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such actions as are indiscreet, 
but very often to such as are higlily criminal.— /^Motoftw, No. 468. 

The ambiguity is removed by the following arrangement : 

Nor does this fisilse modesty expose us to sucb actions only as are indis* 
creet, &c. 

The empire of Blefuscu is an island situated to tho northeast side of Lilliput, 
from whence it is parted only by a channel of 800 yards wide. — Gulliver's 
Travels f part i. chap. v. 

The ambiguity may be removed thus : 

fi'om whence it is parted by a channel of 800 yard* wide only. 



489. Of a wrong arrangement of members. 
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In the fbllowiDg examples the sense is 1^ doubtful by wrong 
arrangement of members : 

The minister who grows less by his elevation, Ule a little ttatue plaeed on a 
miffhtypedettdl, will always have his lealoasy strong about him.— iHMertatiam 
itpon iFartiea, i>«ju»^t0».— Boliugbroie. 

Here, as far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is doubt- 
ful whether the object, introduced by way of edmile, relates to what 
goes before or to what follows : the ambiguity is removed by the 
following arrangement : 

The minister, who. like a little statue plaoed on a mighty pedestal, grows less 
by his eleyation, will always, Ac 

Since this is too mnbh to ask of freemen, nay of sUves, if hit eaopeeUUion he 
not aneweredj shall lie form a lasting division npon sach tnuisient motives f— 
Jbid. 

Better thus : 

Since this is too mncb to ask of freemen, nay of slaves, shall he, if Us es 

pectations be not answered, form, Ssc, 

Speaking of the superstitious fmictioe of locking up the room where 
a person of distinction dies : 

The knight, seeing his habitation redaced to so small a compass, snd him- 
self in a manner shut oat of his own hoase, upon the death of Mt mother, 
ordered all the apartments to be flung open, and exoroiaed by his chaplain. — 
S^>eet<aor, No. 110. 

Better thus : 

The knight, seeing his habitation reduced to so small a compass, and him 
self in a manner shat oat of his own house, ordered, upon the dealh of his 
mother, all the apartments to be flung open. 

Speaking of some indecencies in conversation : 

As it is impossible for such an irrational way of conversation to last long 
among a people that make any profession of religion, or show of modesty, 
if the country gentlemen get into 0, they will oertamly be left in the loroh."- 

The ambiguity vanishes in the following arrangement : 

— ^ the ooantry gentlemen, if they get into it, will certainly be left 

is the lurch. 

Speaking of a discovery in natural philosophy, that color is not 
a quality of matter : 

As this is a truth which has been proved incontestably by many modem phi- 
loeoDhers, and is indeed one of the flnest speculations in that science, ^the 
Engtuh reader would eee the notion eagMned attarge^ he may flnd it in the eighth 
obiter in,the second book of Mr. Locke's Essay on the Human Understanaing. 
--^wferfor. No. 418. 

Better thus : 

Ab this is a truth, <&c., the English reader, if he would see the notion sz- 
t<uuned at hirge, may find it, <&o. 

A woman seldom aitks advice before she has b«ught her wcdding-dothet. 
13 
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When she has made ber own choice, /or /orm'« 8dh$y she sends a conffe tPdir§ 
to her ftiendB.—Ibid, No. 475. 

Better thus : 

she sends, tor fonn^s sake, a eonge S^eUre to her fiiends. 

And since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual intercourse of bay- 
ing and selling, and dealing upon credit, where fratid u permitted or connived iU, 
or hath no law to punish i^, the honest dealer is always undone, and the knave 
gets the advantage. — OidUver^s Trcmle^ part i. chap. vi. 

Better thus : 

And since it is necessary that there sbould be a perpetual intercourse of 
buying and selling, and deuing upon credit, the honest dealer, where ihiud is 
permitted or oonmved at, or hath no law to punish it, is always undone, and 
the knave gets the advantage. 

441. From these examples, the following observation will occur, 
that a circumstance ought never to be placed between two capital 
members of a period ; for by such situation it must always be 
doubtful, as £ur as we gather from tibe arrangement, to which of the 
two membeis it belongs : where it is interjected, as it ought to be, 
between parts of the member to which it belongs, the ambiguity is 
removed, and the capital members are kept distinct, which is a great 
beauty in composition. In general, to preserve members distinct 
that signify things distinguished in Uie thought, the best method is, 
to place first in the consequent member, some word that cannot 
connect with what precedes it 

If it shall be thought, that the objections here are too scrupulous, 
and that the defect of perspicuity is easily supplied by accurate' 
punctuation ; the answer is, TTiat punctuation may remove an ambi- 
guity, but will never produce that peculiar beauty which is per- 
ceived when the sense comes out clearly and distinctly by means of 
a happy arrangement 

442. A rule deservedly occupying the second place, is, That 
words expressing things connected in the thought, ought to be 
placed as near together as possible. This rule is derived immediately 
from human nature, prone in every instance to place together things 
in any manner connected (see chapter i.) : where things are arranged 
according to their connections, we have a sense of order: other- 
wise we have a sense of disorder, as of things placed by chance : 
and we naturally place words in the same order m which we would 
place the things tney signify. The bad effect of a violent separa^ 
tion of words or members thus intimately connected will appear 
from the following examples : 

For the Enfflish are naturally fknciful^ and very often disposed, by tbal 
gloominess and melanchol^r of temper which is so frequent in our nation, to 
many wild notions and visions, to which others are not so liable. ^ 

Spectator, No. 419. 

440. Where thus the sense is left doubtfiil. £zample& 

f41. IfliMre a capital circumstaDce should not be placed. The best method. 
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Here the verb or assertion is, by a pretty long circumstance, vio- 
lently separated from the subject to which it refers : this makes a 
harsh arrangement ; the less excusable that the &ult is easily pre- 
vented by placing the circumstances before the verb, after the fol* 
lowing manner : 

For the English are natarally fanciful, and, hy that gloominesB and melan- 
choly of temper which in so freqaent in our nation, are often cUapoaed to many 
wild notions, Ac 

For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vidaaitude of things, knows 
to what use lua worka may, some time or other, be applied, Ac 

S^t^otaior, No. 85. 
Better thus : 

For as, in the ordinary fitte and vidssitude of things, no mortal author knows 
to what use, some time or other, his works may be applied, <fco. 

From whence we may date likewise the rivalship of the house of France, for 
we may reckon that of Valois and that of Bourbon as one upon this occasion, 
tnd the house of A)i8tria that continues at this day, and has oft coat so muoh 
blood and so muoh treasure in the course of it. 

ZeiUra on HUtary, vol. i. let. Yi.-^Bolinffbrohe. 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous, therefore, in such a country, whatever 
It might be in the Abbot of St. Real's, which was Savoy, I think ; or in Peru, 
onder the Incas, where Garcilasso de la Vega says it was lawful for none but 
tbe nobility to study — for men of all degrees tx) instruct themselves, in those 
affairs wherein they may be actors, or judges of those who act, or controllers of 
those that judge. — Jlrid, let. v. 

KScipio, who was naturally given to women, for which anecdote we have, if 
I mistake not, the authority of Polybins, as well as some verses of Nevius, 
preserved by Aulus Gellius, had been educated bv Olympias at the court of 
Flulip, it is improbable that he would have restorea the beautiful Soaniard. 

Ibia. let ill. 

If any one have a curiosity for more specimens of this kind, they 
will be found without number in the works of the same author. 

443. A pronoun, which saves the naming a person or thing a 
second time, ought to be placed as near as possible to the name of 
that person or thing. This is a branch of the foregoing rule ; and 
with the reason there given another concurs, viz.. That if other ideas 
mtervene, it is diflScult to recall the person or thing by reference : 

If I had leave to print the Latin letters transmitted to me f^om foreign parts, 
tliey would fill a volume, and be a full defence against all that Mr. Partridge or 
hiA accomplices of the Portugal inquisition, will oe ever able to object ; whOy by 
the way, are the only enemies my predictions have ever met with at home or 
abroad. 

Better thus : 

• — and be a ftill defence against all that can be objected by Mr. 

' Partridge, or his accomplices of the Portugal inquisition; who, by the way, 
are, &o. 

There being a round million of creatures in human figure, throughout this 
kingdom, whoiM whole subsistence, Sug.—A Modest Fropoaal^ dbc. Swift. 

4^ Second rale ; T«latixig to words expreastng thhigs oonnected In tboogltt The basis 
«f tlds nila Bzamples of a violation of this rale. 
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Better: 

There being tliroughout this kingdom a roand million of creatures in hnman 
figure, whose whole subsistence, <&c. 

Tom is a lively impudent clown, and has wit enough to have made him a 
pleasant companion, had it been polished and rectified by good manners. 

wtardMiai^ No. 162. 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they^ see any printed or written paper 
upon the ground, to take it up, and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing but 
it may contain some piece of their Alcoran. — Spectator j No. 85. 

The arrangement here leads to a wrong sense, as if the ground were 
taken up, not the paper. — ^Better thus : 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see upon the ground any printed 
or written paper, to take it up, &o, 

444. The following rule depends on the communication of emo- 
tions to related objects, a principle in human nature that hath an 
extensive operation; and we find this operation even where the 
objects are not otherwise related than by juxtaposition of the words 
that express them. Hence, to elevate or depress an object, one 
method is, to join it in the expression with another that is naturally 
high or low : witness the following speech of Eumenes to the Roman 
Senate: 

Causam veniendi sibi Bomam fuisse, prseter cupiditatem visetadi deos homi- 
nesque^ quorum beueficio in ea fortuna esset, supra quam ne optare quidem 
auderet, etiam ut coram moneret senatum ut rersei conatus obviam iret. 

Livyy 1. xiii. cap. xi. 

To join the Eomans wjth the gods in the same enunciation, is an 
artful stroke of flattery, because it tacitly puts them on a level. On 
the other hand, the degrading or vilifying an object, is done success- 
fully by ranking it with one that is really low : 

I hope to have this entertainment in a readiness for the next winter ; and 
doubt not but it will please more than the opera or puppet-show. 

Spectator^ No, 28. 

Manifold have been the judgments which Heaven from time to time, for 
the chastisement of a sinful people, has inflicted upon whole nations. For 
when the degeneracy becomes common, *tis but just the punishment should be 
general. Of this kind, in our own unfortunate country, was that destructive 
pestilence, whose mortality was so fatal as to sweep away, if Sir William Petty 
may be believed, five millions of Christian souls, besides women and Jews. 
GodPt Mevenge against Punnmg. Arbuthnot. 

Such also was that dreadful conflagration ensuing in this famous metropolis 
of London, which consumed, according to the computation of Sir Samuel 
Moreland, 100,000 houses, not to mention churches and stables.— i&k2. 

But on condition it might pass into a law, I would gladly exempt both law- 
yers of all ages, subaltern and field-officers, young heirs, dancing-masters, pick 
pockets, and players.— ^» m/aUible Scheme to pay the PubUo J/ebt, Swift. 

443. The proper place for the pronoun. 

444. Bule depending on the ooinmaiiicatl<m of emotions to related objeeta — How to 
elevate or depress an object. 
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Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos faU, 
Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all. 

Bape of ikt Loch, 

445. Circumstances in a period resemble small stones in a build- 
iog, employed to fill np vacuities among those of a larger size. In 
the arrangement of a period, such underparts crowded together make 
a poor figure, and never are graceful but when interspersed among 
the capital parts. I illustrate this rule by the following example : 

It is likewise urged that there are, by compatation, in this kingdom, above 
10,000 parsons, whose revenues, added to those of my lords the bishops, 
would suffice to maintain, &c. 

Argument against aboUtihing Chrutianiiy, Swift. 

Here two circumstances, viz., by computation, and tn this kingdom, 
are crowded together unnecessarily : they make a better appearance 
separated in the following manner : 

It is likewise urged that in this kingdom there are, by computation, above 
10,000 parsons, &c. 

If there be room for a choice, the sooner a circumstance is intro- 
duced the better ; because circumstances are proper for that cool- 
ness of mind with which we begin a period as well as a volume : in 
the progress, the mind warms, and has a greater relish for matters 
of importance. When a circumstance is placed at the beginning of 
the period, or near the beginning, the transitioD from it to the prin- 
cipal subject is agreeable : it is like ascending or going upward. 
On the oUier hand, to place it late in the peri(S has a bad effect ; 
for after being engaged in the principal subject, one is with reluc- 
tance brought down to give attention to a circumstance. Hence 
evidently the preference of the following arrangement, 

Whether in any country a choice altogether unexceptionable has been made, 
seems doubtful. 

Before this other, 

Whether a choice altogether unexceptionable has in any eonntry been 
made, <fec. 

For this reason the following period is exceptionable in point of 

arrangement : 

I have considered formerly, with a good deal of attention, the subject upon 
which you command me to communicate my thoughts to you. — JBolmgbroke on 
the Sttul/y of History, Letter I. 

Which, with a slight alteration, may be improved thus : 

I have formerly, with a good deal of attention, considered the subject, <fco. 

Swift, speaking of a virtuous and learned education : 

And although they may be, and too often are drawn, by the temptations o 
youth, and the opportunities of a large fortune, into some irregularities, when 
€key eome forward into the great toorld; it is ever with reluctance and com- 
punction of mind, because their bias to virtue still continues. — The Intdligenoer^ 
No. 9. 
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Better : 

And although, whm fkey oome forward into ihe greai world, they may be, and 
too often, &0. 

The bad effect of placing a circumstance last or late in a period, 
will appear from the following examples : 

Let UB endeavor to establish to ourselves an interest in him who holds the 
reins of the whole creation in his hand.— >Sjp«oto^, No. 12. 

Better thus : 

Let us endeavor to establish to ourselves an interest in him, who, in his hand, 
holds the reins of the whole creation. 

Viigil, who has cast the whole system of Platonic philosophy, so fiir as it re- 
lates to the soul of man, into beautiful allegories, in ihe tixth book qfhis ^neid^ . 
gives us the punishment, &c. — Spectator ^ No. 90. 

Better thus : 

Virgil, who, in the sixth book of his ^neid, has cast, <&c. 

And Philip the Fourth was obliged at last to conclude a peace on terms re- 
pugnant to his inclination, to that of his people, to the interest of Spain, and 
to that of all Europe, in the Pyrenean troaJty,— letters on Hietory, vol. i. let. vi. 
Bolinghroke. 

Better thus : 

And at last in the Pyrenean treaty, Philip the Fourth was obliged to cod , 
elude a peace, <&c. 

446. In arranging a period, it is of importance to determine in 
what part of it a word makes the greatest figure ; whether at the 
beginning, during the course, or at the close. The breaking silence 
rouses the attention, and prepares for a deep impression at the be- 
ginning: the beginning, however, must yield to the close ; which 
being succeeded by a pause, affords time for a word to make its 
deepest impression. Hence the following rule, That to ^ve the 
utmost force to a period, it ought if possible to be closed with that 
word which makes the greatest figure. The opportunity of a pause 
should not be thrown away upon accessories, but reserved for the 
principal object, in order that it may make a full impression ; which 
is an additional reason against closing a period with a circumstance. 
There are however periods that admit not such a structure ; and in 
that case, the capital word ought, if possible, to be placed in the 
front, which next to the close is the most advantageous for making 
an impression. Hence, in directing our discourse to a man of figui-e, 
we ought to begin with his name ; and one will be sensible of a 
degradation, when this rule is neglected, as it frequently is for the 
sake of verse. I give the following examples : 



445. Gircnmstancea, how to be disposed of. Example. Tho best plan for them, tns^ 
■ition Arom it to the principal subject, agreeable. Example. 
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Integer vitiB, scelerisqne pnnu, 
Non eget Mauri jacalis, ueque arcn, 
Nee venenatis gravida sagittis, 

Fusee, pharetrft. Horat, Ckurm, 1. i. ode 89. ' 

Je Grains Dieu, oher Abner, et n'ld point d'autre orainto. 

In these examples, the name of the person addressed to, makes a 
mean figure, being like a circumstance slipt into a comer. That 
this criticism is well founded, we need no further proof than Addi- 
8(ni's translation of the last example : 

O Abner I I fear my God, and I fear none bnt him. 

Ouardiai^ No. 117. 

O fiither, what intends thy hand, she cried, 
Against thy only son ? What fury, O son. 
Possesses thee to bend that mortal dart 
Against thy father^s head ? 

PararfiM2xw<,bookii.l.T27. 

Every one must be senfflble of a dignity in the invocation at the 
beginning, which is not attained by that in the middle. I mean 
not, however, to censure this passage : on the contrary, it appears 
beautiful, by distinguishing the respect that is due to a fiither fron 
that which is due to a son. 
447. The substance of what is said in this and the foregoing sec- 

. tion, upon the method of arranging words in a period, so as to make 
the deepest impression with respect to sotmd as well as signification, 
is comprehended in the following observation : That order of words 
in a period will always be the most agreeable, where, without ob- 
scuring the sense, the most important images, the most son(»x>U8 
words, and the longest members, bring up the rear. 

Hitherto of arranging single words, single members, and single 
circumstances. But the enumeration of many particulars in the 
same period is often necessary ; and the question is, In what order 
they should be placed ? It does not seem easy, at first view, to 
bring a subject apparently so loose under any general rule ; but 
luckily, reflecting upon what is said in the first chapter about order, 
we find rules laid down to our hand, which leave us no task but 
that of applying them to the present question. And, first, with 
respect to the enumerating particulars of equal rank, it is laid down 
in the place quoted, that as there is no cause for preferring any one 
before the rest, it is indifierent to the mind in what order they be 
viewed. And it is only necessary to be added here, that for the sam* 
reason, it is indifierent in what order they be named. 2dly, If a 
number of objects of the same kind, differing only in size, are to be 
ranged along a straight line, the most agreeable order to the eye is 

• that of an increasing series. In surveying a number of such ob- 

446. How to rfve the utmo«t force to a period.— Tho second bast place for the ospltil 
word.— How to D^n a dlsooarse to a person of consequenoe. 
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jecta, beginning at the least, and proceeding to greater and greater, 
the mind swells gradually with the successive objects, and in its pro- 
gress has a very sensible pleasure. Precisely for the same reason, 
words expressive of such objects ought to be placed in the same 
order. Tlie beauty of this figure, which may be termed a climax 
in sense^ has escaped Lord Boiingbroke in the first naember of the 
following p^od : 

Let bnt one great, brave, disint^erested, active man arise, and he will be re- 
ceived, followed, ana almost adored. 

The following arrangement has sensibly a better effect : 

Let bat one brave, great, active, disinterested man arise, &c. 

Whether the same rule ought to be followed in enumerating men 
of dififerent ranks, seems doubtful : on the one hand, a number of 
persons presented to the eye in form of an increasing series, is un- 
doubtedly the most agreeable order : on the other hand, in every 
list of names, we set the person of the gi-eatest dignity at the top, 
and descend gradually through his inferiors. Where the purpose is 
to honor the persons named according to their rank, the latter order 
ought to be followed ; but every one who regards himself only, or 
his reader, will choose the former order. 3dly, As the sense of order di- 
rects the eye to descend from the principal to its greatest accessory,, and 
from the whole to its greatest part^ and in the same order through all 
the parts and accessones till we arrive at the minutest ; the same order 
ought to be followed in the enumeration of such particulars. 

448. When force and liveliness of expression are demanded, the 
rule is, to suspend the thought as long as possible, and to l^-ing it 
out full and entire at the close ; which cannot be done but by in- 
verting the natural arrangement By introducing a word or member 
before its time, curiosity is raised about what is to follow ; and it is 
agreeable to have our curiosity gratified at the close of the period • 
the {Measure we feel resembles that of seeing a stroke exerted upon 
a body by the whole collected force (rf the agent. On the other 
hand, where a period is so constructed as to admit more than one 
complete close in the sense, the curiosity of the reader is exhausted 
at the first close, and what follows appears languid or superfluous : 
his disappointment contributes also to that appearance, when he 
finds, contrary to expectation, that the period is not yet finished. 
Cicero, and after him Quintilian, recommend the verb to the last 
place. This method evidently tends to suspend the sense till the 
close of the period ; for without the verb the sense cannot be com- 
plete ; and when the verb happens to be the capital word, which it 
frequently is, it ought at any rate to be the last, according to an- 

447 Th€ best order of words in a period.— Eule for enwmeralAng particulars of equal 
rank in a period.— 2d, Wiiere they differ in slee.— Order wben enomerating men of 
different ranks.— 8d, WhtA the sense of order directs. 
'yperatioD. 
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other rale, above laid down. I proceed as usual to illnstrate this 
rule hj examples. The following period is placed in its natural order. 

"Were instruction an essential circnmstance in epic poelay, I donbt whether 
a single instance could be given of this speciee of composition, in any language. 

The period thus arranged admits a full close upon the word comp<h 
gition; after which it goes on languidly, and closes without force. 
This blemish will be avoided by the foUowing arrangement : 

Were inAtmction an essential droumstance in epic poetry, I doubt whether, 
in any language, a single instance could be given of this species of composition. 

Some of our most eminent divines have made use of this Platonic notion, 
as &r as it regards the subsistence of our passions after death, with great beauty 
and strex^gth of TeaaoTL—SpeeUUor^ No. 90. 

Better thus : 

Some of our most eminent divines have, with great beauty and strength of 
reason, made use of this Platonic notion, &c. 

Hen of the best sense have been touched more or less with these groundless 
horrors and presages of futurity, upon surveying the most Indiiferent worka 
of nature. — JUnd. No. 608. 

Better, 

Upon surveying the most indifferent works of nature, men of the best 
sense, (&c. 

She soon informed him of the place he was in, which, notwithstanding all 
its horrors, appeared to him more sweet than the bjswer of Mahomet, in the 
company of his Balsora.— 6^ifaf«^ii, No. 167. 

Better, 

She soon, &c., appeared to him, in the company of his Balsoia, more 
Bweet, &0. 

The emperor was so intent on the establishment of his absolute power in 
Hnngary, uiat he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin fur tha 
sake of It,— Letters on SUiory^ vol. i. let. vii. Bolingbroke. 



-that for the sake of it he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and 



None of the rules for the composition of periods are more liab** 
to be abused, than those last mentioned ; witness many Latin writers, 
among the modems especially, whose style, by inversions too violent, 
is rendered harsh and obscure. Suspension of the thought till the 
close of the period, ought never to be preferred before perspicuity. 
Neither ought such suspension to be attempted in a long period ; 
because in that case the mind is bewildered amidst a profusion of 
words : a traveller, while he is puzzled about the road, relishes not 
the finest prospect : 



44a Bale, when force and liveliness ofex pro a a ton are demanded.— Disadvantage ofeon* 

• " •• aenae. iSxar— '- '"*"- 

attempted. 



itracting a period with more than one complete oloee in the aenae. Examples.— When 
theanspenaioD of tbonght to the close of a period ahonld not be 
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An the rich praseDts whioh Astyages hud given him at parting, keeping 
only some Median horses, in order to propagate the breed of them in Persia^ 
he distributed among his friends whom he left at the court of Ecbatana. 

Trawls of Ot/ttUy Book i. 

449. The foregoing rules concern the arrangement of a edngle 
period : I add one rule more concerning the distribution of a dia- 
Gonrse into different periods. A short period is lively and familiar : 
a long period, requiring more attention, makes an impression grave 
and solemn. In general, a writer ought to study a mixture of long 
and short periods, which prevent an irksome uniformity, and enter- 
tain the mind with a variety of impressions. In particular, long 
periods ought to be avoided till the reader's attention be thoroughly 
engaged ; and therefore a discourse, especially of the &miliar kind, 
ought never to be introduced with a long period. For that reason the 
commencement of a letter to a very young lady on her marriage is 
faulty : 

Madam, the hurr^ and impertinence of receiving and paying visits on ao- 
count of your marriage, being now over, vou are beginning to enter into a 
course of life, where you will want much aavioe to divert you from falling into 
many errors, fopperies, and follies, to whioh your sex is subject. — Svsift, 

See another example still more faulty, in the commencement of 
Gcero's oration. Pro Archia Poeta. 

460. Before proceeding farther, it may be proper to review the 
rules laid down in this and the preceding section, in order to make 
some general observations. That order of the words and members 
of a period is justly termed natural, which corresponds to the natural 
order of the ideas that compose the thought The tendency of many 
of the foregoing rules is to substitute an artificial arrangement in 
order to catch some beauty either of sound or meaning for which 
there is no place in the natural order. But seldom it happens, tJiat 
in the same period there is place for a plurality of these rules : if 
one beauty can be retained, another must be relinquished ; and the 
only question is, Which ought to Jbe preferred ? This question can- 
not be resolved by any general rule : if the natural order be not 
relished, a few trials will discover that artificial order which has the 
best effect ; and this exercise, supported by a good taste, will in 
time make the choice easy. All that can be said in general is, that 
in making a choice, sound ought to yield to signification. 

The transposing wordjs and members out of their natural order, 
so remarkable in the learned languages, has been the subject of 
much speculation.* It is agreed on aU hands, that such transposi- 

* [The very great difference of the genius of the ancient and modem lan- 
guages in this respect has been thus illustrated by Prof. Barron, Lect. III. : 
^ "Suppose an English historian were to address his readers, in the introduc- 
tion or a work fi-om which he expected high literary fame, in the following 
style : — * All men who themselves wish to exceed the inferior animals, by ev- 
ery effort to endeavor ought,' he would find himself disappointed ; as few read- 

448. Bole for the diBtribution of dlBfeouTM Into diffai^t periods. Long and shoit petiodiL 
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tion or inversioii bestows upon a period a very sensible degree of 
force and elevation ; and yet writers seem to be at a loss how to ac- 
count for this eflfect. Cerceau ascribes so much power to inversion, 
as \o make it the characteristic of French verse, and the single cir- 
cmnstance which in that language distinguishes verse fix>m prose : 
and yet he pretends not to say, 3iat it hath any other effect but to 
raise surprise ; he must mean curiosity, which is done by suspend- 
ing the bought during the period, and bringing it out entire at the 
close. This indeed is one effect of inversion ; but neither its sole 
effect, nor even that which is the most remarkable, as is made evi 
dent above. But waiving censure, which is not an agreeable task, I 
enter into the matter ; and begin with observing, that if conformity 
between words and their meaning be agreeable, it must of course be 
agreeable to find the same order or arrangement in both. Henos 
the beauty of a plain or natural style, where the order of the words 
corresponds precisely to the order of the ideas. Nor is this the sin- 
gle beauty of a natural style : it is also agreeable by its simplicity 
and perspicuity. This observation throws light upon the subject 
for if a natural style be in itself agreeable, a transposed style cannot 
be so; and therefore its agreeableness must arise from admitting 
some positive beauty that is excluded in a natural style. To be 
confirmed in this opinion, we need but reflect upon some of the fore- 
going rules, which make it evident, that language by means of in- 
version, is susceptible of many beauties that are totally excluded in 
a natural arrangement. From these premises it clearly follows, that 
inversion ought not to be indulged, unless in order to reach some 
beauty superior to those of a natural style. It may with great cer- 
tainty be pronounced, that every inversion which is not governed by 
this rule, will appear harsh and strained, and be disrelished by every 
one of taste. Hence the beauty of inversion when happily conduct- 
ed; the beauty, not of an end, but of means, as furnishing opportu- 
nity for numberless ornaments that find no place in a natural style : 
hence the force, the elevation, the harmony, the cadence, of some 
compositions : hence the manifold beauties of the Greek and Roman 
tongues, of which living languages afford but faint imitations. 

["If we attend to 3ie history of our own language," says Prof. 
Barron, " we may discover a strong disposition in some of our prose 



««, I bellev«, unless to indulge a little mirth, would be induced to proceed 
farther than the first sentence; vet a Boman historian could express these 
ideas in that very arrangement with fall energy and propriety : * Omnes ho- 
mines, qui sese student prsestare caBteris animalibus, summa ope niti decet.' 

** Lituie less surprising and uncouth would be the following exordium on a 
similar occasion : * Whether I shall execute a work of merit, if, from the build- 
ing of the city, the afBiirs of the people of Eome I shall relate, neither suffi- 
ciently know I, nor if I knew declare durst I.' The reader perhaps would not 
SQspect such language to be a literal translation of the first sentence of the 
moat finished historical production of antiquity, which runs thus in the elegant 
diction of Livy : * Facturusne sum opsre pretium si a primordio urbis,^ijs po- 
puli Bomani perscripierim ; nee satis scio, nee, si scirem, dioere ausun. j 
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writers, to accommodate its arraogement to that of the languages of 
Greece and Borne. But, in executing the design, they disfigured 
our hinguage in every respect They Latinized our words and our 
terminalions. They introduce! inversions so violent, as to render 
the sense often obscure, in some cases unintelligible ; and they ex- 
tended their periods to a length which extinguished every spark of 
patience in the reader. Hobbes, Clarendon, and even Milton in his 
prose writings, afford numberless instances of this bad taste ; and it 
is remarkable, that it prevailed chiefly during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. In the beginning of that century, and in the 
end of the preceding one, during the reigns of Queen £lizabeth and 
James L, the purity of the English language, and a correct taste in 
writing it, were perhaps farther advanced, l^th in England and Scot- 
land, than in the succeeding period. The works of Shakspeare 
Hooker, Melvil, and the tranidation of the Bible, have scarcely beec 
equalled for good style, by any productions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and, in point of grammatical correctness, have not yet been 
often surpassed. The fiuiaticism and violence of the civil wars cor- 
rupted the taste, and the imitation of Latin composition in theologi- 
cal controversy, seems to have disfigured the language of England." 
— Lect m.]* 



SECTIOS III. 

Beauty of Language from a Resemblance between Sound and Sig- 
nification, 

451. A RBSBMBLANCE between the sound of certain words and 
thdr signification, is a beauty that has escaped no critical writer, 
and yet is not handled with accuracy by any of them. They have 
probably been of opinion, that a beauty so obvious to the feeling, 
requires no explanation. This is an error ; and to avoid it^ I shall 
give examples of the various resemblances between sound and sig- 
nification, accompanied with an endeavor to explain why such re- 
semblances are beautiful. I begin with examples where the resem- 
blance between the sound and signification is the most entire ; and 
next examples where the resemblance is less and less so. 

There being fi^quently a strong resemblance of one sound to an- 
other, it will not be surprising to find an articulate sound resembling 

♦ [In connection with the above* may be read with great advantage, the fint 
of chap.-zxii. on tlie Philosophy of Style.] 

460. The order of words and membere that may be called natural. Bole for choice be- 
tween It and an artificial order.— Transposition In the learned langnages. Illustration.— 
Whence the beauty of a natural style. Whence, then, the agreeableness of a transposed 
•tyle. When, only such a style should be used.— Style of the latter part of tlie seventeenth 
eentnry. *^ 
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rate that is not articulate : thtu the sound of a bowstring is imitated 
by the words that express it : 

T he string let flr, 

Twanged short a»d iharp^ like the Bnrill swallow's cry. 

OdfftMff^ zzi. 449. 

The sound of felling trees in a wood : 

Lond sounds the axe, redonhUng strokes on strokes, 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown, 
Then rtuHingn craekUna, enaking. thonder down. 

/««*, ndii- 144. 

But when lond surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse roogh verse should like the torrent roar. 

Popt*8 £uay on OrUieitii^ 869« 

Dire Soylla there a scene of horror forms, 

And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms; 

When the tide mshes fh>m her rambling caves, 

The roagh rock roan ; tamnltaons boil the waves.— iVjM. 

No person can be at a loss about the cause of this beauty : it is 
obviously that of imitation. 

452. That there is any other natural resemblance of sound to sig- 
nification,, must not be taken for ^tanted. There is no resemblance 
of sound to motion, nor of sound to sentiment We are however 
apt to be deceived by artful pronunciation ; the same passage may 
be pronounced in many different tones, elevated or humble, sweet 
or harsh, brisk or melancholy, so as to accord with the thought or 
sentiment ; such concord must be distinguished from that concord 
between sound and sense, which is perceived in some expressions in- 
dependent of artful pronunciation : the latter is the poet's work ; the 
former must be attributed to the reader. Another tning contributes 
still more to the deceit : in language, sound and sense being inti- 
mately connected, the properties of the one are readily conamunica- 
ted to the other ; for example, the quality of grandeur, of sweetness, 
or of melancholy, though belonging to the thought solely, is transr 
ferred to the words, which by that means resemble in appearance 
the thought that is expressed by them (see chap. ii. part i. sec. 5). 

[" Wordsworth has not only presented the hues of nature to the 
eye, but has also imitated her harmonies to the ear. Of this I wiU 
adduce an instance : 

Astounded in the monntain gap 
By peals of thunder, clap on dap, 
Ana many a terror-striking flash. 
And somewhere^ m it ieemey a crash 
Among the rocks; fJoUh toeight qfroMh^ 
And sullen motions^ long and mw^ 
That to a dreary distance go^ 
Till breaking in upon the dying strain, 
A rending o'er his head begins the fhiy again. — Wagoner, 

4n. Besemblaiioes between sonnd and ftlffnlflcation. Ito beauty.— Araculata souna l^ 
Mmbling one that Is not so. The cause of this beauty^ 
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Surely the four lines marked by the italic character would alone 
be Bufficient to decide the question, whether such a grace as imita- 
tive harmony really exists. I own that it is difficult to determine 
h^w much of the effect upon the mind depends upon the meaning 
associated with the words ; but let it be remembered, that words 
designative of sound have naturally derived their birth from an at- 
tempt, in the in&ncy. oi language, actually to imitate the sounds of 
which they are symbolical. After God's own language — tie Hebrew 
— and the affluent Greek, there is probably no tongue so rich in 
imitative harmonies as our own. lit any person with a true ear, 
observe the difference between the two words snow and rain. The 
hushing sound of the sibilant, in the first, followed by the soft liquid 
and by the round full vowel, is not less indicative of the still descent 
of snow, than the harsher liquid and vowel, in the second, are of the 
falling shower. I fear that I shall be considered fanciful, yet I can- 
not help remarking that the letter R, the sound of which, when 
lengthened out, is so expressive, of the murmur of streams and brooks, 
is generally to be found in words relating to the element of water, 
and in such combinations as, either single or reduplicated, suit pre- 
cisely its different modifications. The words "Zow^" and ^^slow^ 
are, if pronounced in a natural manner, actually of a longer time 
than the words short and quick. There is a drag upon the nasal iV 
and G* there is a protracted effect in the vowel followed by a 
double vowel in the first two words, not to be found in the two last" 
—Prof. Wilsm.] 

453. Resembling causes may produce effects that have no resem- 
blance ; and causes that have no resemblance may produce resem- 
bling effects. A magnificent building, for example, resembles not 
in any degree an heroic action : and yet the emotions they produce, 
are concordant, and bear a resemblance to each other. We are still 
more sensible of this resemblance in a song, when the music is prop- 
erly adapted to the sentiment: there is no resemblance between 
thought and sound ; but there is the strongest resemblance between 
the emotion raised by music tender and pathetic, and that raised by 
the complaint of an unsuccessful lover. Applying this observation 
to the present subject, it appears that, in some instances, the sound 
even of a single word makes an impression resembling that which is 
made by the thing it signifies : witness the word running, composed 
of two short syllables; and more remarkably the words rapidity, 
impetuosity, precipitation. Brutal manners produce in the specta- 
tor an emotion not unlike what is produced by a harsh and rough 
sound ; and hence the beauty of flie figurative expression rugged 
manners. Again, the word little, being pronounced with a very 
small aperture of the mouth, has a weak and faint sound, whicn 



4BeL Concord between words and thought, sometimes due to pronnnciation.— Sound i 
•ense being connected, the properties of the coi^ are readily i^bnted to the othen 
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makes an impressioii resembling that made by a diminutiYe object 
This resemblance of effect is still more remarkable where a number 
of words are connected in a period : words pronounced in succession 
make often a strong impression ; and when this impression happens 
to accord with that made by the sense, we are sensible of a complex 
emotion, peculiarly pleasant ; one proceeding from the sentiment, 
and one from the melody or sound of the words. But the chief 
pleasure proceeds from having these two concordant emotions com- 
bined in perfect harmony, and carried on in the mind to a full close 
(see chap, ii. part iv.). Except in the single case where sound is 
described, all the examples given by critics of sense being imitated 
in sound, resolve into a resemblance of effects : emotions raised by 
sound and signification may have a resemblance ; but sound itself 
cannot have a resemblance to any thing but sound.* 

454. Proceeding now to particulars, and beginning with those 
cases where the emotions have the strongest resemblance, I observe, 
first. That by a number of syllables in succession, an emotion is 
sometimes raised extremely similar to that raised by successive mo- 
tion ; which may be evident even to those who are defective in 
taste, from the following fact, that the term movement in all lan- 
guages is equally applied to both. In this manner successive mo- 
tion, such as walking, running, galloping, can be imitated by a suc- 
cession of long or short syllables, or by a due mixture of botk For 
example, slow motion may be justly imitated in a verse where long 
syllables prevail ; especially when aided by a slow pronunciation : 

Illi inter sese magn4 vi brachia tollunt. — Chorg. iv. 174. 
On the other hand, swift motion is imitated by a succession of 
short syllables : 

Qnadrnpedante patrem sonita quatit ongula oaxnpum. 
Again: 

Badit iter liqoidnm, celeres neqde oommovet alas. 

Thirdly, A Hne composed of monosyllables, makes an impression, 

by the frequency of its pauses, similar to what is made by laborious 

interrupted motion : 

With many a weary step and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone. — Odyuey^ zi. 786. 

First raarofa the heavy males securely slow ; 

O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Iliad, zxiii. 188. 

Fourthly, the impression made by rough sounds in succession, re- 
sembles that made by rough or tumultuous motion : on the other 

* [See an excellent chapter on the Poetry of Language in Mrs. Ellis's "f o- 
ett^ofLife."] 

468. Beeembling caases and their effects.— Non-resembliiig causes. Example: abnild- 
ing and an heroic action prodaoe concordant emotions. A song, and the sentiment, Aeo. 
Sxampl^: Resemblance of effects ttom words connected in a period— Bemark on exam* 
plee of flense imitated in soond. 
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hAndf the hnpreasioii of smooth sounds resembks dutt of gentle mo* 
tioD. The following is an example of both : 

Two crag:gy rocks projecting from the main. 

The roaring wind's tempestnons rage restrain ; 

Within^ the waves in softer mnrmnrs ^lide, 

And ships secure without the halsers ride. — Odyssey , iii. 118. 

Another example of the latter : 

Soft IS the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 

JEisa/y on Orvt, 866. 

Fifthly, Prolonged motion is expressed in an Alexandrine line. 
The first example shall be of slow motion prolonged : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song ; 

That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

Ibid. 856. 
The next example is (rf forcible motion prolonged : 

The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore. 

lUad, ziiL 1004. 
The last shall be of rapid motion prolonged : 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims alongthe main. 

JSasa/y on OrU, 878. 

Agun, speaking of a rock torn from the brow of a mountain : 

Still gath'ring force, it smokes, and urged amain. 
Whins, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain. 

Iliad, xiii. 197. 

Sixthly, A period consisting mostly of long syllables, that is, of 
syllables pronounced slow, produceth an emotion resembling feintly 
that which is produced by gravity and solemnity. Hence the beauty 
of the following verse : 

Olli sedato nspondit corde Latinus. 
It resembles equally an object that is insipid and uninteresting. 

Tsedet quotidianarum harum formarum. 

Terence, Minuchue, Act ii. So. 8. 

Seventhly, A slow succession of ideas is a circumstance that be-^ 
longs equally to settled melancholy, and to a period composed of 
polysyllables pronounced slow ; and hence by similarity of emotions, 
the latter is imitative of the former : 

In those deep solitudes, and awful cells. 

Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells. 

And ever-musing Melancholy reigns.— P<^, Moakt to Abeiard^ 

Eighthly, A long syllable made short, or a short syllable made 
long, raises, by the difficulty of pronouncing contrary to custom, a 
feeling similar to that of hard labor : 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow. 

&eay on Grit, 870. 



' 
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Ninthly, Harsh or rough words pronounced with difficulty, ezcitt 
a feeimg siimlar to that which proceeds from the labor of though! 
to a duU writer : 

Jast writes to make his barremiess appear, 

And Btzains from hard-bound braina eight lines a year. 

Pope's JEpistU to Dr. Arbuthna, 1. 181. 

455. I shall close with one example more, which of all makefc 
the finest figure. In the first section mention is made of a climax 
in sound ; and in the second, of a climax in sense. It belongs to 
the present subject to obsenre that when these coindde in the same 
passage, the concordance of sound and sense is delightful: the 
reader is conscious not only of pleasure fi-om the two climaxes sepa- 
rately, but of an additional pleasure from their concordance, and from 
finding the sense so justly imitated by the sound. In this respect 
no periods are more perfect than those borrowed from Cicero in the 
first section. 

The concord between sense and sound is no less agreeable in what 
may be termed an anticlimax, where the progress is frx>m great to 
little ; for this has the effect to make diminutive objects appear still 
more diminutive. Horace affords a striking example : 

Partarinnt montes, nasoetor ridicolas mua. 

The arrangement here is singularly artful : the first place is occu- 
pied by the verb, which is the capital word by its sense as well as 
sound ; the close is reserved for the word that is the meanest in 
sense as well as in sound. And it must not be overlooked that the 
resembling sounds of the two last syllables ^ve a ludicrous air to 
the whole. 

I have had occasion to observe, that to complete the resemblance 
between sound and sense, artful pronunciation contributes not a 
Httle. Pronunciation, therefore, may be considered as a branch of 
the present subject ; and with some observations upon it the section 
shall be concluded. 

In order to give a just idea of pronunciation, it must be distin- 
guished from singing. The latter is carried on by notes, requiring 
each of them a different aperture of the windpipe : the notes prop' 
erly belonging to the former, are expressed by different apertures ol 
the mouth, without varying the aperture of the windpipe. This, 
however, doth not hinder pronunciation to borrow from singing, as 
one sometimes is naturally led to do in expressing a vehement 
passion. 

In reading, as in singing, there is a key-note : above this note the 
voice is frequently elevated, to make the sound correspond to the 

454. Emotions raised by a Baccessfon of syllables.— Sncceeslve motion Imitated. Slow 
motion. Swift motion. Laborious interrupted motion. Rough or tumnltnous motioa. 
Prolonged motion.— Gravity and solemnity.— Melancholy.-Feellng of hard laDor.— lADor 
of thought Imitated. 
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elevation of the subject : but the mind in an elevated state is dis- 
posed to action ; therefore, in order to a rest, it must be brought 
down to the key-note. Hence the term cadence. 

The only general ruje that can be given for directing the pronun- 
ciation is, To sound the words in such a manner as to imitate the 
things they signify. In pronouncing words signifying what is ele- 
vated, the voice ought to be raised above its ordinary tone ; and 
words signif3dng dejection of mind, ought to be pronounced in a low 
note. To imitate a stem and impetuous passion, the words ought 
to be pronounced rough and loud ; a sweet and kindly passion, on the 
contrary, ought to be imitated by a soft and melodious tone of voice. 
In Dryden's ode of Alexander's Feast, the line FaPn^ fo^n^ /a^», 
faVn, represents a gradual sinking of the mind ; and therefore is pro- 
nounced with a failing voice by every one of taste, without instruc- 
tion. In general, words that make the greatest figure ought to be 
marked with a peculiar emphasis. Another circumstance contributes 
to the resemblance between sense and sound, which is slow or quick 
pronunciation : for though the length or shortness of the syllables 
with relation to each other, be in prose ascertained in some measure, 
and in verse accurately ; yet, taking a whole line or period together, 
it may be pronounced slow or fast A period, accordingly, ought to 
be pronounced slow when it expresses what is solemn or deliberate ; 
and ought to be pronounced quick when it expresses what is brisk, 
lively, or impetuous. 

In this chapter I have mentioned none of the beauties of language 
but what arise from words taken in their proper sense. Beauties 
that depend on the metaphorical and figurative power of words, are 
reserved to be treated chapter xx. 

[It seems desirable here to introduce some fine thoughts and il- 
lustrations from Hazlitt, upon topics treated in this chapter. — Ed, 

456. Poetry, in its matter and form, is natural imagery or feeling 
combined with passion and fancy. In its mode of conveyance it 
combines the ordinary use of language with musical expression. 
There is a question of long standing — ^in what the essence of poetry- 
consists ; or what it is that determines why one set of ideas should 
be expressed in prose, another in verse. Milton h^ told us his idea 
of poetry in a single line : 

Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. 

As there are certain sounds that excite certain movements, and 
the song and dance go together, so there are, no doubt, certffln 
thoughts that lead to certain tones of voice, or modulations of sound, 
and change "the words of Mercury into the songs of ApoUo.** 
There is a striking instance of this adaptation of the movement of 

455. Coincidence of climax of sound and of sense in a passage. — ^Effect of anticlimax. — 
^ronanciation ; distlngnished fi*om singing. General rale for pronnnciation. lUostration^ 
How it oontribatee to a resemblance between sound and sense. 
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Bound and rhythm to the subject, in Spenser's description of the 
Satyrs aocompanying Una to the cave of Sylvanus : 

So from the ground she fearless doth arise, 

And walketh forth without suspect of crime. 
Thev, all as glad as birds of jojous prime, 

Thence lead her forth, about the dancing round, 
Shouting and singing all a sfaepherd^s rhyme ; 

And with green branches strewing all the ground. 
Do worship her as aaeen with olive garland crown^a. 

And all the way tneir merry pipes the^f sound. 
That all the woods and doubled echoes ring : 

And with their horned feet do wear the ground, 
Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant spring : 

So towards old Sylvanns they her bring. 
Who with the noise awaked, cometh out. 

Fatry Queei^, b. L o. vi. 

On the contrary, there is nothing either musical or natural in the 
ordinary construction of language. It is a thing altogether arbitrary 
and conventional. Neither in the sounds themselves, which are the 
voluntary signs of certain ideas, nor in their grammatical arrange- 
ments in common speech, is there any principle of natural imitation 
or correspondence to the individual ideas, or to the tone of feeling 
with which they are conveyed to others. The jerka^ the breaks, the 
inequalities, and harshnesses of prose, are fatal to the flow of a 
poetical imagination, as a jolting road or stumbling horse disturbs the 
reverie of an absent man. But poetry makes these odds all even. 
It is the music of language answering to the music of the mind ; 
untying, as it were, ** the secret soul of harmony." Wherever any 
object takes such a hold of the mind, by which it seeks to prolong 
and repeat the emoti<»i, to bring all other objects into accord with 
it, and to give the same movement of harmony, sustained and con- 
tinuous, or gradually varied according to the occasion, to the sounds 
that express it — this is poetry. There is a deep connection between 
music and deep-rooted passion. In ordinary speech we arrive at a 
certain harmony by the modulations of the voice : in poetry the 
same thing is done systematically by a regular collocation of syl- 
lables. — Lect. i.] 



SECTION IV. 

Versification* 

467. The music of verse, though handled by every grammarian, 
merits more attention than it has been honored with. It is a sub- 
ject intimately connected with human nature; and to explain it 
thoroughly, several nice and delicate feelings must be employed. 
But before entering upon it, we must see what verse is, or, in other 

466. Poetry In its matter and form. In its mode of conveyance.— Milton's Idea of poetry 
»-Tlie ordinary construction of language. IlloAtration of poetry. 
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words, by what mark it is distinguished from prose ; a point not so 
easy as may at first be apprehended. It is true, that the constnio- 
tion of verse is governed by precise rules ; whereas prose is more 
loose, and scarce subjected to any rules. But are the many who 
have no rules, left without means to make the distinction ? and even 
with respect to the learned, must they apply the rule before they 
can with certainty pronounce whether the composition be prose or 
verse ? This will hardly be maintained ; and therefore instead of 
rules, the ear must be appealed to as the proper judge. But by 
what mark does the ear distinguish verse fix)m prose ? The proper 
and satisfactory answer is. That these make different impressions 
upon every one who hath an ear. This advances us one step in 
our inquiry. 

["Poet^," remarks Sir Joshua Reynolds, "addresses itself to the 
same faculties and the same dispositions as painting, though by dif- 
ferent means. The object of both is to accommodate itself to all the 
natui-al propensities and inclinations of the mind. The very ex- 
istence of poetry depends on the license it assumes of deviating from 
actual nature, in order to gratify natural propensities by other means, 
which are found by experience fiill as capable of affording such 
gratification. It sets out with a language in the highest degree 
artificial, a construction of measured words, such as never is, and 
never was, used by man. Let this measure be what it may, whether 
hexameter or any other metre used in Latin or Greek — or rhyme, 
or blank verse, varied with pauses and accents, in modem languages, 
— ^they are all equally removed from nature, and equally a violation 
of common speech. When this artificial mode has been established 
as the vehicle of sentiment, there is another principle in the human 
mind to which the work must be referred, which still renders it 
more artificial, carries it still further from common nature, and de- 
viates only to render it more perfect That principle is the sense of 
congruity, coherence, and consistency, which is a real existing prin- 
ciple in man, and it must be gratified. Ther^ore, having once 
adopted a style and a measure not found in common discourse, it is 
required that the sentiments also should be in the same proportion 
elevated above common nature, from the necessity of there being an 
agreement of the parts among themselves, that one uniform whole 
may be produced. 

To correspond, therefore, with this general system of deviation 
from nature, the manner in which poetry is offered to the ear, the 
tone in which it is recited, should be as fer removed from the tone 
of conversation, as the words of which that poetry is composed, <feo. 
— WorkSj vol. ii. Discourse xiii.] 

Taking it then for granted, that verse and prose make upon the 

467. Yerae, as distingalsbed from proee. The ear discriminates.— Kemarks of Sir Joshua 
Beynolds.— How a masical Impression is f rodaced by language. The names given to a 
period prodacing snch impression. 
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eai different impressions, nothing remains but to explain this di^ 
ference, and to assign its cause. To this end, I call to my aid an 
observation made above upon the sound of words, that they are 
more agreeable to the ear when composed of long and short syl- 
lables, than when all the syllables are of the same sort : a continued 
sound in the same tone, makes not a musical impression : the same 
note successively renewed by intervals is more agreeable, but still 
makes not a musical impression. To produce that impression, va- 
riety is necessary as well as number : the successive sounds or syl- 
lables must be some of them long, some of them short ; and if also 
high and low, the music is the more perfect The musical impres- 
sion made by a period consisting of long and short syllables arranged 
in a certain x)rder, is what the Greeks call rhythmus, the Latins nu- 
meras^ and we melody or measure, Cicero justly observes, that in 
one continued sound there is no melody : ^ Numerus in oontinua- 
tione nuUus est^ 

458. It will probably occur, that melody, if it depend on long 
and short syllables combined in a sentence, may be found in prose 
as well as in verse ; considering especially, that in both, particnlar 
words are accented or pronounced in a higher tone than the rest ; 
and therefore that verse cannot be distinguished from prose by 
melody merely. The observation is just ; and it follows that the 
distinction between them, since it depends not singly on melody, 
must arise from the difference of tlie melody, which is precisely the 
case ; though that difference cannot with any accuracy be explained 
in words ; all that can be said js, that verse is more musical than 
prose, and its melody more perfect The difference between verse 
and prose resembles the difference in music, properly so called, be- 
tween the song and the recitative ; and the resemblance is not the 
less complete, that these differences, like the shades of colors, ap- 
proximate sometimes so nearly as scarce to be discernible : the 
melody of a recitative approaches sometimes to that of a song; 
which, on the other hand, degenerates sometimes to that of a reci- 
tative. Nothing is more distinguishable from prose, than the bulk 
of VirgiFs Hexameters : many of those composed by Horace are 
very little removed from prose : Sapphic verse has a very sensible 
melody : tliat, on the other hand, of an Iambic, is extremely &int* 

This more perfect melody of articulate sounds, is what distinguish- 
eth verse from prose.' Verse is subjected to certain inflexible laws ; 
the number and variety of the component syllables being ascertained, 

* Music, properly so called, is analyzed into melod^p- and harmony. A suo- 
tession of sounds so as to be agreeable to the ear constitutes melody : harmony 
wises from co-existing sounds. Verbe therefore can only reach melody, and 
not harmony. 

468. Vers© not to bo distlngaished from prose by the melody alone ; bat from the differ- 
ence of the melody. Compared to song and recitative. Venie, subjected to certain laws. 
Verse requires pecallar genioa The use and office of prose. Note ou Washington Irrlng^ 
proso. 
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and in some measure the order of succession. Such restraint makes 
it a matter of difficulty to compose in verse ; a difficulty that is not 
to be surmounted but by a peculiar genius. Useful lessons con- 
veyed to us in verse, are agreeable by the union of muac with in- 
Btniction : but are we for that reason to reject knowledge offered in 
a plainer drees ? That would be ridiculous ; for knowledge is of 
intrinsic merit, independent of the means of acquisition ; and there 
are many, not less capable than willing to instruct us, who have no 
genius for verse. Hence the use of prose ; which, for the reason 
now given, is not confined to precise rules. There belongs to it a 
certain melody €i an inferior land, which ought to be the aim of 
every writer ; but-for succeeding in it, practice is necessary more 
than genius. Nor do we rigidly insist for melodious prose : pro- 
vided the work convey instruction, its chief end, we are httle so- 
licitous about its dress.* 

469. Having ascertained the nature and limits of our subject, I 

Eroceed to the laws by which it is regulated. These would be end- 
»s, were verse of all different kinds to be taken under consideration. 
I propose therefore to confine the inquiry to Latin or Greek Hex- 
ameter, and to French and English Heroic verse ; which perhaps 
may carry me farther than the reader will choose to follow. The 
observations I shall have occasion to make, will at any rate be suf- 
ficient for a specimen ; and these, with proper variations, may easily 
be transferred to the composition of other sorts of verse. 
Before I enter upon particulars^ it must be premised in general, that 

♦ [Prose and Poetry : A writer in the N. A. Review^ speaking of the style of 
Washington Irving, remarks that *' its attraction lies in the charm of finished 
elegance, which it never loses. The most harmonious and poetical words are 
oarefolly selected. £very period is measured and harmonized with nice pre- 
cision. The length of the sentences is iudicioasly varied ; and the tout ensemMe 
produces on the ear an effect very little, if at all inferior to that of the finest 
versification. Indeed such prose, while it is from the nature of the topics sub- 
stantially pojBtry, does not appear to us, when viewed merely as a form of lan- 
guage, to differ essentially from verse. The distinction between verse and 
prose evidently does not lie in rhymes taking the word in its modern sense, or 
m any particular species of rhythmf as it was understood hy the ancients. 
JShyme^ however pleasing to accustomed ears, is, we fear, but too evidently a 
remnant of the false taste of a barbarous age ; and of rhythm there are a thou- 
sand varieties in the poetry of every cultivated lanofuage, which agree in nothii»g 
but that they are all harmonious arrangements of words. If then we mean by 
-Jiythm or verse merel;^ the form of poetry, and not any particular measure or 
*et of measures to which we are accustomed, it seems to imply nothing but 
iAuch a disposition of words and sentences as shall strike the ear with a regular 
melodious flow ; and elegant prose, like that of Mr. Irving for instance, comes 
clearly within the definition. Nor are we quite sure that this delicate species 
of rhythm ought to be regarded as inferior in beauty to the more artificial ones. 
The latter, which are obvious, and, as it were, coarse methods of arrangement, 
are perhaps natural to the ruder periods of language, and are absolutely neces- 
sary in poems intended for music ; but for every other purpose, it would seem 
that the most perfect melody is that which is most completely unfettered, and 
in which the traces of art are best concealed. There is something more ex- 
quisitely sweet in the natural strains of the Molian harp, as they swell and fall 
upon the ear, under the inspiration of a gentle breeze, on a fine moonligttt 
•veuing, than in th« measured fiow of any artificial musio.*'] 
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to Terse of every kind, five things are of importance. 1st, The num- 
ber of syllables that compose a verse line. 2d, The different lengths 
of syllables, t. e. the difference of time taken in pronouncing, dd, 
The arrangement of these syllal>les combined in words. 4th, The 
pauses or stops in pronouncing. 5th, The pronouncing svllables in 
a high or low tone. The three first mentioned are obviously essential 
to verse : if any of them be wanting, there cannot be that higher 
degree oi melody which distinguisheth verse from prose. To give a 
just notion of the fourth, it must be observed, that pauses are neces- 
sary for three different purposes : one to separate periods and mem- 
bers of the same period, according to the sense ; another, to improve 
the melody of verse ; and the last, to afford opportunity for drawing 
breath in reading. A pause of the first kind is variable, being long 
or short, frequent or less frequent, as the sense requires. A pause of 
the second kind, being determined by the melody, is in no degree 
arbitrary. The last sort is in a measiure arbitrary, depending on the 
reader's command of breath. But as one cannot read with grace, 
unless, for drawing breath, opportunity be taken of a pause in the 
sense or in the melody, this pause ought never to be distinguished 
from the others; and for that reason shall be laid aside. With 
respect then to the pauses of sense and of melody, it may be af- 
firmed without hesitation, that their coincidence in verse is a capital 
beauty; but as it cannot be expected, in a long work especially, that 
every line should be so perfect, we shall afterwards have occasion to 
see that the pause necessary for the sense must often, in some de- 
gree, be sacrificed to the verse-pause, and the latter sometimes to 
the former. 

460. The pronouncing syllables in a high or low tone, contributes 
also to melody. In reading, whether verse or prose, a certain tone 
is assumed, which may be called the key-wite ; and in that tone the 
bulk of the words are sounded. Sometimes to humor the sense, and 
sometimes the melody, a particulai* syllable is sounded in a highei 
tone ; and this is termed accenting a syllable^ or gracing it with an 
accent. Opposed to the accent, is the cadence, which I have not 
mentioned as one of the requisites of verse, because it is entirely 
regulated by the sense, and hath no peculiar relation to verse. The 
cadence is a falling of the voice below the key-note at the close of 
every period ; and so little is it essential to verse, that in correct 
reading the final syllable of every line is accented, that syllable only 
excepted which closes the period, where the sense requires a cadence. 
The reader may be satisfied of this by experiments ; and for that 
purpose I recommend to him the Rape of the Lock^ which, in point 
of versification, is the most complete performance in the English 
language. 

ftough the five requisites above mentioned enter the composition 

4W. Five thingB Important to verse of every kind.— PauBea have three purpoMB. PaoMt 
of a«iiM and melody, when ool&cidenCw» beaatUtU. 
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ci every species of verse, they are however governed by different 
rules, peculiar to each species. Upon quantity only, one general 
observation may be premised, because it is applicable to every 
species of verse. That syllables, with respect to the time taken in 
pronouncing, are long* or short ; two short syllables with respect to 
time, being precisely equal to a long one. These two lengths are 
essential to verse of all kinds ; and to no verse, as &r as I know, is 
a greater variety of time necessary in pronouncing syllables. The 
voice indeed is frequently made to rest longer than usual upon a 
word that bears an important signification; but this is done to 
humor the sense, and-^s not necessary for melody. A thing not 
more necessary for melody occurs with respect to accenting, similar 
to that now mentioned : A word signifying any thing humble, low, 
or dejected, is naturally in prose, as well as in verse, pronounced in 
a tone below the key-note. 

461. We are now suflSciently |»«pared for particulars: beginning 
with Latin or Greek Hexameter, which are the same. What I have 
to observe upon this species of verse, will come under the four fol- 
lowing heads : number, arrangement, pause, and accent ; for as tc 
quantity, what is observed above may sujffice. 

Hexameter lines, as to time, are all of the same length ; being 
equivalent to the time taken in pronouncing twelve long syllables or 
twenty-four short An Hexameter line may consist of seventeen 
syllables ; and when regular and not Spondiac, it never has fewer 
than thirteen : whence it follows, that where the syllables are many, 
the plurality must be short ; where few, the plurality must be long. 

This line is susceptible of much variety as to the succession of 
long and short syllables. It is however subjected to laws that con- 
fine its variety within certain limits; and for ascertaining these 
limits, grammarians have invented a rule by Dactyles and Spondees, 
which they denominate feet. One at first view is led to think, that 
these feet are also intended to regulate the pronunciation, which is 
fer from being the case ; for were one to pronounce according to 
these feet, the melody of an Hexameter line would be destroyed, or 
at best be much inferior to what it is when properly pronounced. 
These feet must be confined to regulate the arrangement, for they 
serve no other purpose. They are withal so artificial and complex, 
that I am tempted to substitute in their stead other rules more 
simple and of more easy application : for example, the following. 
1st, The line must always commence with a long syllable, and close 
with two long preceded by two short 2d, More than two short can 
never be found together, nor fewer than two. And 3d, Two long 
syllables which have been preceded by two short, cannot also be 
followed by two short. These few rules fulfil all the conditions <k 

460. The tones of pronunciation.— Accent— Oftdenoc—Qiuuitity.— When a low tona ia 

lad. 
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in Hexameter line, with relation to order or arrangement To these 
greater relish, as it regulates more afSrmatiyely the oonstniction ci 
every part That I may put this rule into words with perspicuity^ 
I take a hint from the twelve long syllables that compose an Hex- 
ameter line, to divide it into twelve equal parts or portions, being 
each of them one long syllable or two sliort. A portion being thus 
defined, I proceed to the rule. The 1st, 3d, 6th, 7th, 9th, 11^ and 
12th portions^ must each of them be one long syllable ; the 10th 
must always be two short syllables ; the 2d, 4th, f th, and 8th, may 
either be one long or two short Or to express the thing still more 
curtly, The 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th portions may be one long syllable 
or two short ; the 10th must be two short syllables ; all the rest 
must consist each of one long syllable. This fulfils all the condi- 
tions of an Hexameter line, and comprehends all the combinations 
of Dactyles and Spondees that this line admits. 

462. Next in order comes the pause. At the end of every Hex- 
ameter line, eveiy one must be sensible of a complete close, or full 
pause ; the cause of which follows. The two loug syllables pre- 
ceded by two short, which always close an Hexameter line, 4u:e a 
fine preparation for a pause : for long syllables, or syllables pro- 
nounced slow, resembling a slow and languid motion, tending to rest, 
naturally incline the mind to rest, or to pause ; and to this inclina- 
tion the two preceding short syllables contribute, which, by contrast, 
make the slow pronunciation of the final syllables the more con- 
spicuous. Besides this complete close or full pause at the end, others 
are also requisite for the sake of melody, of which I discover two 
clearly, and perhaps there may be more. The longest and most 
remarkable, succeeds the 5 th portion ; the other, which being shorter 
and more faint, may be called the semi-pausCy succeeds the 8th por- 
tion. So striking is the pause first mentioned, as to be distinguished 
even by the rudest ear : the monkish rhymes are evidently built 
upon it; in which by an invariable rule, the final word always 
chimes with that which immediately precedes the said pause. 

The difference of time in the pause and semi-pause, occaaons 
another difference no less remarkable, that it is lawful to divide a 
word by a semi-pause, but never by a pause, the bad effect of which 
is sensibly felt in the following examples : 



Again: 
Again: 



EffiuiiB labor, atlque ImmiUs mpta Tymml 
Observans nido imlplomea detraxit ; at ilia 
Lori«am qiuun De|mol«o detrazerat ipM 



491^ Lengtih of HeiCfltfiefef Hbcb; niimbflr of Byllablea— Daetylflt cad 
tfmple nil«i «f tmuigemefnt 

14 
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The dividing a word by a semi-paiise has not the same bad ^ect : 

Jamqne pedem referens | casus elvaserat omnes. 

Again: 

QualiB populea | moBrens Fhilolmela snb umbra 

Again: 

.Lndere que veUem | oalamo per|miait agresti. 

lineB, however, where words are left entire, without being divided 
even b j a semi-pause, run by that means much the more sweetly : 

Nee gexnere aSrea | cessabit [ tnrtnr ab nlmo. 

Again: 

Qnadmpedante putTem | sonita quatit | nnguLa carnpnm. 
Again: 

Euiydioen toto | referebant | fiamine rip». 

The reason of these observations will be evident upon the shghtesi 
reflection. Between things so intimately connected in reading 
aloud, as are sense and sound, every degree of discord is unpleasant : 
and for that reason it is a matter of importance to make the musical 
pauses coincide as much as possible with those of sense ; which is 
requisite, more especially, with respect to the pause, a deviation 
from the rule being less remarkable in a semi-pause. Considering 
the matter as to melody solely, it is indifferent whether the pauses 
be at the end of words or in the middle ; but when we carry the 
sense along, it is disagreeable to find a word split into two by a 
pause, as if there were really two words : and though the disagreea- 
bleness here be connected with the sense only, it is by an easy tran- 
sition of perceptions transferred to the sound ; by which means we 
conceive a line to be harsh and grating to the ear, when in reality 
it is only so to the understanding. (See chapter ii. part i. sec 5.) 

463. To the rule that fixes the pause after the fifth portion there 
is one exception, and no more : If the syllable succeeding the 5th 
portion be short, the pause is sometimes postponed to it- 



Again: 
Again: 



PapilliB qnos dura | premit custodia matrum 

In terras oppressa | gravi sub religione 

Et quorum pars magna | fui ; quis talis &ndo 



This contributes to diversify the melody ; and where the words are 
smooth and liquid, is not ungraceful ; as in the following examples : 

Formosam resonare I doces Amaryllida sylvas 
Again: 

Agricolas, quibus ipsa | procul dlscordibus armis 

48il PwiSe; oomplete at the end of the line. Two other pansea.— Ilie diTiding of a 
word hy a pause or semi-pause. Better not to divide a word.— Bale for mus^ paoseSk 
The reason for it 
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If this pause, placed as aforesaid after the short syllable, happen 
also to divide a word, the melody by these circumstances is totally 
annihilated. Witness the following line of Ennius, which is plain 
prose : 

Romse mcenia terrulit impiger [ Hannibal armia 

Hitherto the arrangement of the long and short syllables of an 
Hexameter line and its different pauses, have been considered with 
respect to melody ; but to have a just notion of Hexameter verse, 
these particulars must also be considered with respect to sense. There 
is not perhaps in any other sort of verse, such latitude in the long 
and short syllables ; a circumstance that contributes greatly to that 
richness of melody which is remarkable in Hexameter verse, and 
which made Aristotle pronounce that an epic poem in any other 
verse would not succeed. (Poet cap. 26.) One defect, however, 
must not be dissembled, that the same means which contribute to 
the richness of the melody, render it less fit than several other sorts 
for a narrative poem. There cannot be a more artful contrivance, 
as above observed, than to close an Hexameter line with two long 
syllables preceded by two short; but unhappily this construction 
proves a great emban'assment to the sense. Virgil, the chief of poets 
for versification, is forced often to end a line wimout any close in the 
sense, and as often to close the sense during the running of a line ; 
though a close in the melody during the movement of the thought, 
or a close in the thought during the movement of the melody, can- 
not be agreeable. 

464. The accent, to which we proceed, is no less essential than 
the other circumstances above handled. By a good ear it will be 
discerned that in every line there is one syllable distinguishable 
from the rest by a capital accent : that syllable, being the 7th por- 
tion, is invariably long. 

Nee bene promeritis [ capitiir nee | tangitnr ira. 
Again t 

Non aibi sed toto \ gemtAm se | credere mundo. 

Again : 

Quails spelunca | sabitd comlmota oolamba. 

In these examples the accent is laid upon the last syllable of a 
word ; which is favorable to the melody in the following respect, 
that the pause, which for the sake of reading distinctly must follow 
every word, gives opportunity to prolong the accent. And for that 
reason, a line thus accented has a more spirited air than when the 
accent is placed on any other syllable. Compare the foregoing lines 
with the following : 

Alba neque Assyrio | fucAtnr | lana veneno. 

Again: 

Panditnr interea | domns dmni'pc jtentia Olympi. 

4ttb Exoepttun to rule given ft>r pause after tbe fifth portion 



Again : 
Again : 
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Again: 

Olli sedato | reepdndit | oorde Latinns. 

In lines where the pause comes after the short syllable 4sacceeding 
the fifth portion, the accent is displaced and rendered less sensible : 
it seems to split into two, and to be kid partly on the 5th portdon, 
and partly on the 7th, its usual place ; as in 

Nuda genu noddqne [ Biniis colilecta fluentes 
Again: 

Formosam ransonftre | doc6s Amarjyllida sylvas 

Besides this capital accent^ slighter accents are laid upon oth^r 
portions ; particul^Iy upon the 4th, unless where it consists of two 
short syllables ; upon the 9th, which is always a long syllable ; and 
upon the 11th, where the line concludes with a monosyllable. Such 
conclusion, by the by, impairs the melody, and for that reason is not 
to be indulged, unless where it is expressive of the sense. The fol- 
lowing lines are marked with all the accents : 

Ludere qase v^llem calamd permtsit agresti. 
£t dura qu^rcas sud&buntrdscida mella. 

Parturiunt m6ntes, nascAtur rtdiculiis mus. 

466. Beflecting upon the melody of Hexameter verse, we find 
that order or arrangement doth not constitute the whole of it; for 
when we compare diflferent lines, equally regular as to the succession 
of long and short syllables, the melody is found in very different de- 
grees of perfection ; which is not occasioned by any particular com- 
bination of Dactyles and Spondees, or of long and short syllables, 
because we find lines where Dactyles prevail, and lines where 
Spondees prevail, equally melodious. Of the former take the fol- 
lowing instance : 

.£aeadiim genetrix hominam divurnqne volaptas. 
Of the latter: 

MoIIi paulatim flavescet campus arista. 

What can be more different as to melody than the two following 
lines, which, however, as to the succession of long and short sylla- 
bles, are constructed precisely in the same manner ? 

Spond. Dact. Spond. Spond. Doet. Spond. 

Ad talos stola dimissa et circumdata palla. — Sbr. 

Spond. Dact. Spond. Spond. Dact. Spond. 

Placatiimque nitet diffuso liimine QOdlnm.—lAUT. 

In the former, the pause falls in the middle of a word, which is a 
great blemish, and the accent is disturbed by a harsh elision of the 
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^owel a upon the particle et In the latter, the pauses and the ac- 
cent are all of them distinct and full : there is no elision ; and the 
words are more liquid and sounding. In these particulars consists 
the beauty of an Hexameter line with respect to melody : and by 
neglecting these, many lines in the Satires and Epistles of Horace 
are less agreeable than plain prose ; for they are neither the one nor 
the other in perfection. To draw melody from these lines, they 
must be pronounced without relation to the sense : it must not be 
regarded that words are divided by pauses, nor that harsh elisions 
are multiplied. To add to the account^ prosaic low-sounding words 
are introduced ; and, which is still worse, accents are laid on thenL 
Of such &ulty line& take the following instances : 

Candida rectaque ait, mnnda hactenus sit neqne longa. 
Jupiter exclamat sininl atque aadirit ; at in se 
CoBtodes, lectica, ciniiiones, parasita 
Optimns, ORt modulator, nt Alfenus Vafer omni 
Kano illnd tantum queeram, meritone tibi ait. 

466. Next in order comes English Heroic verse, which shall be 
examined under the whole five heads, of number, quantity, arrange- 
ment, pause, and accent. This verse is of two kinds ; one named 
rhyme or metre, and one blank verse. In the former the lines are 
connected two and two by similarity of sound in the final syllables ; 
and two lines so connected are termed a couplet : similarity of sound 
being avoided in the latter, couplets are banished. These two sorts 
must be handled separately, because there are many peculiarities in 
each. Beginning with rhyme or metre, the first article shall be 
discussed in a few words. Every line consists of ten syllables, five 
short and five long ; from which there are but two exceptions, both 
of them rare. T^e first is where each line of a couplet is made 
eleven syllables, by an additional syllable at the end : 

There heroes^ wits are kept in pond^rona vaaea, 
And beaus^ in snuflf-boxea and tweezer-cases. 

The piece, you think, is incorrect ? Why, take it ; 
I'm all submlBsion ; what you'd have it, make it. 

This license is sufferable in a single couplet ; but if fi-equent would 
give disgust 

The other exception concerns the second line of a couplet, which 
is sometimes stretched out to twelve syllables, termed an Alexarir 
drine line : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the son^, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

It doth extremely well when employed to close a period with a cer- 
tain pomp and solemnity, where the subject makes that tone proper. 

466. Order or arrangement not the whole of melody. 

4«e. English heroic verse ; two kinds.— Rhyme and blank verse distingaisbed. BoyiiM ; 
number of syllables. Two ezoeptic a. 
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467. With regard to quantity, it is unnecessary to mention a second 
time, that the quantities employed in verse are but two, the one 
double of the other ; that every syllable is reducible to one or other 
of these standards ; and that a syllable of the larger quantity is 
termed long, and of the lesser quantity short It belongs more to 
the present article to examine what peculiarities there may be in the 
English language as to long and short syllables. Every language 
has syllables that may be pronounced long or short at pleasure ; but 
the English above all abounds in syllables of that kind : in words 
of three or more syllables, the quantity for the most part is invaria- 
ble : the exceptions are more frequent in dissyllables ; but as to 
monosyllables, they may, without many exceptions, be pronounced 
either long or short ; nor is the ear hurt by a Uberty that is rendered 
&miliar by custom. This shows that the melody of English verse 
must depend less upon quantity than upon other circumstances: in 
which it differs widely from Latin verse, where every syllable having 
but one sound, strikes the ear uniformly with its accustomed im- 
pression ; and a reader inust be delighted to find a number of such 
syllables disposed so artfully as to be highly melodious. Syllables 
variable in quantity cannot possess this power ; for though custom 
may render familiar both a long and a short pronunciation of the 
same word, yet the mind, wavering between the two sounds, can- 
not be so much affected as where every syllable has one fixed 
sound. What I have further to say upon quantity, will come more 
properly under the following head or arrangement 

468. And with respect to arrangement, which may be brou^t 
within a narrow compass, the English Heroic line is commonly 
Iambic, the first syllable short, the second long, and so on alter- 
nately through the whole line. One exception there is, pretty fre- 
quent, of lines commencing with a Trochseus, t. e^ a long and a short 
syllable ; but this affects not the order of the following syllables, 
which go on alternately as usual, one short and one long. The fol- 
lowing couplet affords an example of each kind : 

Some In the fields of purest eth^r plav, 
and bask and whitSn In the blaze of day. 

It is a great imperfection in English verse, that it excludes the 
bulk of polysyllables, which are the most sounding words in our 
language ; for very few of them have such alternation of long and 
short syllables as to correspond to either of the arrangements men- 
tioned. English verse accordingly is almost totally reduced to 
dissyllables and monosyllables : magnanimity, is a sounding word 
totally excluded : impetuosityM still a finer word, by the resem- 
blance of the sound and sense ; and yet a negative is put upon it, 
as well as upon numberless words of the same kind. Polysyllables 

467. Quantity.— Pc<caliarf ties as to the pronunciation of long and short syllables. — ^Melody 
of English verse not dependent ou qoaotlty. Differs from Latin verse herein. 
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composed of syllables long and short alternately, make a good 
figure in verse : for example, observance^ opponent^ ostenaive, pin- 
daric, productive, prolific, and such others of three 8y^ables. /mi- 
tatum, imperfection, misdemeanor, mitigation, moderation, observatory 
ornamental, regulator, and others similar, of four syllables, beginning 
with two short syllables, the third long, and the fourth short, may 
find a place in a line commencing with a Trochseus. I know not 
if there be any of five syllables. One I know of six, viz^ misin- 
terpretation: but words so composed are not frequent in our 



469. One would not imagine, without trial, how unoouth &lae 
quantity appears in v^se ; not less than a provincial tone or idiom* 
The article the is one of the few monosyllables that is invariably 
short : observe how harsh it makes a line where it must be pro- 
nounced long : 

This n^ph to tbe d£strGoti5n df mSnkind. 
Again, * 

Th' adventurous baron th€ blight looks idmired. 

Let it be pronounced short, and it reduces the melody almoet to 
nothing : better so however than false qiiantity. In the following 
examples we perceive the same defect : 

And old impertinenoe [ expel by new 

With varying vanities | from every part 

Love in these labyrinths \ his slaves detains 

New stratagems \ the radiant lock to gain 

Her eyes half iangnishing | half drown'd in tears 

Boar*d from the handkerchief | that oansed his pain 

Passions like elements | though born to fight. 

The great variety of melody conspicuous in English verse, arises 
chiefly from the pauses and accents ; which are of greater impor- 
tance than is commonly thought. There is a degree of intricacy in 
this branch of our subject, and it will be diflScmt to give a distinct 
view of it ; but it is too late to think of difficulties after we are en- 
gaged. The pause, which paves the way to the accent, offers itself 
first to our examination ; and from a very short trial, the following 
facts will be verified. 1st, A line admits but one capital pause. 
2d, In different lines, we find this pause, after the fourth syllable, 
after the fifth, after the sixth, and after the seventh. These four 
places of the pause lay a solid foundation for dividing English 
Heroic lines into four kinds ; and I warn the reader beforehand, that 
unless he attend to this distinction, he cannot have any just notion 
of the richness and variety of English versification. Each kind or 
order hath a melody peculiar to itself, readily distinguishable by a 

4<W. Arrangement; eommonly Iambic. One exception. — An imperfection in EngUali 
▼ene vrith rospect to polysyllabletk 
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good ear ; and I am not without hopes to make the cause of this 
peculiarity suflSciently evident. It must be observed, at the same 
time, that the pause cannot be made indiflferently at any of the 
places mentioned ; it is the sense, that regulates the pause, as will be 
seen afterwards ; and consequently, it is the sense that determines 
of what order every line must be : there can be but one capital 
musical pause in a line ; and that pause ought to coincide, if possi* 
ble, with a pause in the sense, in order that the sound may accord 
with the sense. 

What is said shall be illustrated by examples of each sort or 
order. And first of the pause after the fourth syllable : 

Back through the paths | of pleasing sense I ran. 
Agam, 

Profuse of bliss \ and pregnant with delight. 

After the 5th : 

So when an angel | by divine command, 
With rising tempests | shakes a gniltj land. 

After the 6th : 

Speed the soft intercourse | from sool to soul. 
Again, 

Then iVom his closing eyes | thy form shaU part. 
After the 7th : 

And taught the doubtfnl battle | where to rage. 
Again, 

And in the smooth description [ mnrmnr stilL 

470. Besides the capital pause now mentioned, inferic»' pames 
will be discovered by a nice ear. Of these there are commonly two 
in each line : one before the capital pause, and one after it The 
former comes invariably after the first long syllable, whether the line 
begin with a long syllable or a short. I^e other in its variety imi- 
tates the capital pause : in some lines it comes after the 6th syllable, 
in some after the 7th, and in some aftier the 8th. Of these semi- 
pauses take the following examples : 

1st and 8th : 

Led I throngh a sad | variety | of woe. 
1st and 7th : 

Stin I on thy breast | enamor'd | let me He. 
2d and 8th : 

From storms | a shelter | and from heat | a shade. 
2d and 6th : 

Let wealth | let honor] wait | the wedded dame. 

489. False quantity anconth. — Variety of melody o^n^ to panses and accents. — ^How 
many capital pausee in a line ?— Pla<v5 of that pause ?— TIow many kinds of English ^ — '" 
Unas f — what regulates the place of the par » * Examples. 
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2d and 7th : 

Above I all pain | all passion | and all pride. 

Even from these few examples it appears, that the place of the 
last semi-pause, like that of the full pause, is directed in a good 
measure by the sense. Its proper place with respect to the melody 
is after the eighth syllable, so as to finish the line with an Iambus 
distinctly pronounced, which, by a long syllable after a short, is a 
preparation for rest : sometimes it comes after the 6th, and some- 
times after the 7th syllable, in order to avoid a pause in the middle 
of a word, or between two words intimately connected ; and so fiur 
melody is justly sacrificed to sense. 

In discoursing of Hexameter verse, it was laid down as a rule, 
That a full pause ought never to divide a word : such license devi- 
ates too far from the coincidence that ought to be between the pauses 
of sense and of melody. The same rule must obtain in an Ekiglish 
line ; and we shall support reason by experiments : 

A noble snperlfluity it craves 
/ Abhor, a perpe|taity should stand 

Are these lines distinguishable fi-om prose ? Scarcely, I think. 

The same rule is not applicable to a semi-pause, wluch, being abwi 
and Mnt^ is not sensibly disagreeable when it divides a word : 

Belentjless walla | whose darkscnne ronnd oontains 
For her | white virgins |hyme|neal8 sing 
In these | deep solitudes | and aw|fal cells. 

It must however be acknowledged, that the melody here sufiers io 
some degree : a word ought to be pronounced without any rest be- 
tween its component syllables : a semi-pause ^t bends to this rule. 
is scarce perceived. 

471. The capital pause is so essential to the melody, that one 
cannot be too mce in the ^oice oi its place, in order to have it clear 
and distinct It cannot be in better company than with a pause in 
the sense ; and if the sense require but a comma after the fourth^ 
fifth, sixth, or seventh syllable, it is suflicient for the musical pause. 
But to make such coincidence essential, would cramp versification 
too much ; and we have experience for our authority, that there may 
be a pause in the melody where the sense requires none. We must 
not however imagine, that a musical pause may come after any 
word indifierently : some words, like syllables of the sam6 word, are 
80 intimately connected, as not to bear a separation even by a pause. 
The separating, for example, a substantive from its article, woiid be 
harsh and unpleasant : witness the following line, which cannot be 
pronounced with a pause as marked, 

If Delia smile, the | flowers b^^ to spring ; 

4Ta loliBrlar p•^ae^ tlMlr 9QB«ber.-^fiAle In i«caid to a mu panaa Knun p to fc 
14* 
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But ought to be pronounced in the following manner : 

If Delia smile, | the flowers begin to spring.' 
If then it be not a matter of indifference where to make the pause, 
there ought to be rules for determining what words may be separa- 
ted by a pause, and what are incapable of separation. I shall en- 
deavor to ascertain these rules ; not chiefly for their utility, but in 
order to unfold some latent principles, that tend to regulate our taste 
even where we are scarce sensible of them ; and to that end, the 
method that appears the most promising, is to run over the verbal 
relations, beginning with the most intimate. The first that presents 
itself is that of adjective and substantive, being the relation of sub- 
ject and quality, the most intimate of all ; and with respect to such, 
intimate companions, the question is, whether they can bear to be 
separated by a pause. What occurs is, that a quahty cannot exist 
independent of a subject ; nor are they separate even in imagination, 
because they make parts of the same idea : and for that reason, with 
respect to melody as well as sense, it must be disagreeable to bestow 
upon the adjective a sort of independent existence, by interjecting a 
pause between it and its substantive. I cannot, therefore, approve 
the following lines, nor any of the sort ; for to my taste they are 
harsh and unpleasant : 

Of thousand bright | inhabitants of air 

The sprites of fiery \ termagants inflame 

The rest, his many-color*d | robe conceals 

The same, his ancient | personage to deck 

Even here, where frozen I Chastity retires 

I sit, with sad | civility, I read 

Back to my native \ moderation slide 

Or shall we ev'ry \ decency confoand 

Time was, a sober | Englishman would knock 

And place, on good | seonrity, his gold 

Taste, that eternal | wanderer, which flies 

But ere the tenth | revolving day was ran 

First let the jnst | equivalent be paid 

Go, threat thy earth-bom | myrmidons ; bnt here 

Haste to the fierce | Achilles^ tent, he cries 

All but the ever-wakeful | eyes of Jove 

Your own resistless \ eloquence employ. 

Considering this matter superficially, one might be apt to imagine 
that it must be the same, whether the adjective go first, which is the 
natural order, or the substantive, which is indulged by the laws of 
inversion. But we soon discover this to be a mistake : color, for 
example, cannot be conceived independent of the surface colored ; 
but a tree may be conceived, as growing in a certain spot, as of a 
certain kind, and as spreading its extended branches all aroimd, 
without ever thinking of its color. In a word, a subject may be 
considered with some of its qualities independent of others : though 
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we cimnot form an image of any single quality independent of the 
vubject Thus, then, though an adjective named first be inseparable 
from the substantive, the proposition does not reciprocate : an image 
can be formed of the substantive independent of the adjective ; and 
for that reason, they may be separated by a pause, where the sub- 
stantive takes the lead : 

For thee the fates [ severely kind ordain 

And cursed with hearts | unknowing how to yield. 

472. The verb and adverb are precisely in the same condition 
with the substantive and adjective. An adverb which modifies the 
action expressed by the verb, is not separable from the verb even in 
imagination ; and therefore I must also give up the following lines : 

And which it much | becomes yon to forget 
'Tis one thing madly [ to disperse my store. 

But an action may be conceived with some of ita modificationfl^ 
leaving out others ; precisely as a subject may be conceived with 
some of its qualities, leaving out others : and theref(»«, when by in- 
version the verb is first introduced, it has no bad effect to interject 
a pause between it and the adverb that follows. This may be done 
at the close of a line, where the pause is at least as full as that is 
which divides the hne : 

While yet he spoke, the prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the looge, &c. 

473. The agent and its action come next, expressed in grammar 
by the active substantive and its verb. Between these, placed in 
their natural order, there is no diflSculty of interjecting a pause : an 
active being is not always in motion ; and therefore it is easily sep- 
arable in idea from its action : when in a sentence the substantive 
takes the lead, we know not that action is to follow ; and as rest 
must precede the commencement of motion, this interval is a proper 
opportunity for a pause. 

But when by inversion the verb is placed first, is it lawful to sep- 
arate it by a pause from the active substantive ? I answer. No ; ho- 
cause an action is not an idea separable from the agent, more tiian 
a quality from the subject to which it belongs. Tvfo lines of the 
first rate for beauty, have always appeared to me exceptionable, 
upon account of the pause thus interjected between the verb and the 
consequent substantive ; and I have now discovered a reason to sup- 
port my taste : 

In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Where heavenly pensive | Contemplation dwells, 

And ever musing | Melancholy reigns. 



4Tt Gboioe of place for the oapltd paxue. Examples.— Bales tor detorminliw what 
words may or may not be separated by a paas&~<2aeatloii respecting aqjeotiye ana aiJh 
fltantive 1& their natural or inverted order. 

472. Beepecting a pause between verb and adverb. 
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The point of the greatest delicacy regards the active verb and ihci 
passive substantive placed in their natural order. The best poets 
scruple not to separate by a pause an active verb from the thing 
upon which it is exerted. Such pauses in a long work may be in- 
dulged ; but taken singly, they certainly are not agreeable ; and I 
appeal to the following examples : 

The peer now spreads i the glittering foorsex wide 

As ever sallied | the fair face of light 

BepairM to search \ the gloomy cave of Spleen 

Nothing, to make | Philosophy thy friend 

Should chance to make \ the well-dress'd rabble stare 

Or cross to plunder \ provinces, the main 

These madmen ever hart | the charoh or state 

How shall we fill I a library with wit 

What better teaoh | a foreigner the tongue 

Sore, I if 8i>are | the minister, no rules 

Of honor bind me, not to maal his tools. 

On the other hand, when the passive substantive is by inversion 
first named, there is no difficulty of interjecting a pause between it 
and the verb, more than when the active substantive is first named. 
The same reason holds in both, that though a verb cannot be sep- 
arated in idea from the substantive which governs it, and scarcely 
from the substantive it governs, yet a substantive may always b^ 
conceived independent of the verb : when the passive substantive is 
introduced before the verb, we know not that an action is to be 
exerted upon it ; therefore we may rest till the action comment i^ 
For the sake of illustration, take the following examples : 

Shrines I where their vigils \ pale-eyed virgins keep ' 
Soon as thy letters | trembling I nndose 
No happier task | these faded eyea parsne. 

474. What is said about the pause, leads to a general observation. 
That the natural order of placing the active substantive and its 
verb, is more friendly to a pause than the inverted order ; but that in 
all the other connections, inversion affords a far better opportunity 
for a pause. And hence one great advantage of blank verae over 
rhyme ; its privilege of inversion ^ving it a much greater choice of 
pausee than can be had in the natural order of arrangement 

We now proceed to the slighter connections, which shall be dis- 
cussed in one general article. Words connected by conjunctions and 
prepositions admit freely a pause between them, which will be dear 
from the following instances : 

Assume what sexes | and what shape they please 
The light militia | of the lower sky 

4t8. Psnse between the agent and Its action. Wz en the verb Is pl^oed ^nt-— Tke ac!l(ve 
verb and its objective substantlvtt. 
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CoBuecting particles were invented to unite in a period two sub* 
etantives, signifying things occasionally united in the thought, but 
which have no natural union : and between two things not only 
separable in idea, but really distinct, the mind, for the sake of mel- 
ody, cheerfully admits by a pause a momentaiy disjunction of their 
occasional union. 

475. One capital branch of the subject is still upon hand, to 
which I am directed by what is just now said. It concerns thoee 
parts of speech which singly represent no idea, and which beoome 
not significant till they be joined to other words. I mean conjunc 
tions, prepofsitions, articles, and such like accessories, passing under 
the name of particles. Upon these the question occurs, Whether 
they can be separated by a pause from the words that make them 
significant ? whether, for example, in the following lines, the sep- 
aration of the accessory preposition from the principal subs^tiye be 
according to rule t 

The goddess with | a discontented air 

And heighten^ by | the diamond's circling rays 

When victims at | yon altar^s foot we lay 

So take it in | the very words of Creech 

An ensign of \ the delegates of Jove 

To ages o'er [ his native realm he reign*d 

While angels with [ their silver wings o'ershade. 

Or the separation of the conjunction from the word that is connected 
by it with the antecedent word : 

Talthybius and [ Eurybates the good. 

It will be obvious at the first glance, that the foregoing reasoning 
upon objecte naturally connected, is not applicable to words which 
01 themselves are mere ciphers; we must therefore have recourse 
to some other principle by solving the present question. These par- 
ticles oat of weir place are totally insignificant : to give them a 
meaning, they must be joined to certein words ; and the necessity 
of this junction, together with custom, forms an artificial connection 
that has a strong influence upon the mind : it cannot bear even a 
momentary separation, which destroys the sense, and is at the same 
time contradictory to practice. Another circumstance tends still 
more to make this separation disagreeable in lines of the first and 
third order, that it bars the accent which will be explained afi:er^ 
wards in treating of the accent. 

476. Hitherto upon that pause only which divides the line. We 
proceed to the pause that concludes the line ; and the question is, 
Whether the same jules be applicable to both f This must be an- 

474* A4vant^pe of blank vene over rhym« as to pauMii— Word* oonnooted by ooajnne* 
ttons and prenosltlonB. . . 

47^ Partio{«|i wbeMi«r ae^able by a paose from the words that make tbem t^ 
niilcaDt 
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Bwered by making a distinction. In the first line of a couplet^ Ibe 
concluding pause differs little, if at all, from the pause that divides 
the line ; and for that reason the rules are applicable to both equally. 
The concluding pause of the couplet is in a different condition ; it 
resembles greatly the concluding pause in an Hexameter line. Both 
of them, indeed, are so remarkable that they never can be graceful, 
unless where they accompany a pause in the sense. Hence it 
bllows that a couplet ought always to be finished with some 
'lose in the sense ; if not a point, at least a comma. The truth is, 
♦.feat this rule is seldom transgressed. In Pope's works, I find veiy 
W deviations from the rule. Take the following instances : 

Nothing is foreign : parts relate to whole ; 
One all-extending, afl-preserving soul 
Connects each being 



ibiotner: 



To draw fresh colors from the vernal flow'rs, 
To steal from rainbows ere they drop in show'rs 
A brighter wash 



4'J7. I add, with respect to pauses in general, that supposing the 
connection to be so slender as to admit a pause, it follows not that 
a pause may in every such case be admitted. There is one rule 
to which every other ought to bend, That the sense must never be 
wounded or obscured by the music ; and upon that account I con.- 
demn the following lines : 

Uljsses, first | in pnblic cares, she found 
And, 

Who rising, high | th* imperial sceptre raised. 

With respect to inversion, it appeal's, both from reason and ex- 
periments, that many words which cannot bear a separation in their 
natural order, admit a pause when inverted. And it may be added 
that when two words or two members of a sentence, in their natural 
order, can be separated by a pause, such separation can never be 
amiss in an inverted order. An inverted period, which deviates 
firom the natural train of ideas, requires to be marked in some 
measure even by pauses in the sense, tliat the parts may be distinctly 
known. Take the following examples : 

As with cold lips 1 1 kissed the sacred veil 
With other beauties | charm my partial eyes 
Full in my view | set all the bright abode 
With words like these | the troops TTlysses ruled 
Back to th' assembly roll | the thronging train 
Not for their grief | the Grecian host I blame. 

47e. Tbe pause that oonelades the line.— Distinction to be made In the firflt and BtoonA 
Unes of a couplet. How a couplet should be finished. 

477. One mile respecting pauses in general— Bemarks as to words tn the inverted ordflii 
—What sn inverted period requires. 
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The same where the separation is made at the close of the first line 
of the couplet: 

For spirits. fVeed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assome wnat sexes and what shapes they please. 

The pause is tolerable even at the close of the couplet, for the 
reason just now suggested, that inverted members require some 
slight panse in the sense : 

'Twos where the plane-tree spreads its shades around : 
The altars heaved : and from the cmmbling ground 
A mighty dragon shot. 

4T8. Abstracting at present from the peculiarity of melody arising 
from the different pauses, it ^cannot fail to be observed in general, 
that they introduce into our verse no slight degree of variety. A 
number of uniform lines having all the same pause, are extremely 
&tiguing ; which is remarkable in French versification. This im- 
perfection will be discerned by a fine ear even in the shortest suc- 
cession, and becomes intolerable in a long poem. Pope excels in 
the variety of his melody ; which, if different kinds can be com- 
pared, is indeed no less perfect than that of Virgil. 

From what is last said, there ought to be one exception. Uni- 
formity in the members of a thought demands equal uniformity in 
the verbal members which express that thought When therefore 
resembling objects or things are expressed in a plurality of verse- 
lines, these lines in their structure ought to be as uniform as possible ; 
and the pauses in particular ought all of them to have the same 
place. Take the following examples : 



Again: 



By foreign hands | thy dying eyes were dosed ; 
By foreign hands | thy decent limbs composed ; 
By foreign hands | thy humble grave adorn'd. 



Bright as the sun | her eyes the gazeiB strike ; 
And, like the snn, | they shine on aU alike. 



Speaking of Nature, or the God of Nature : 

Warms in the sun | refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars f and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives throuffh all life | extends throngh all extent. 
Spreads anmvided | operates unspent. 

4? 9. Pauses vrill detain us longer than was foreseen: for the 
subject is not yet exhausted. It is laid down above, that English 
Heroic verse admits no more but four capital pauses ; and that the 
capital pause of every line is determined by the sense to be after the 
fourth, the fifth, the sixth, or the seventh syllable. That this doc- 
trine holds true as &r as melody alone is concerned, will be testified 

478. Advantages to verse of the difTerent pauses.— Fault of French ▼erslflcation.^Io 
what Pope and vlrgil ezoeL^Unilbnnity in Uie members of a thought requires what I 
Buunples. 
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by every good ear. At the same time, I admit, that this rule may 
be varied where the sense or expression requires a variation, and 
that so fax the melody may justly be sacrificed. Examples ac- 
cordingly are not unfrequent, in Milton especially, of the capital 
pause being after the first, the second, or tlie third syllable. And 
that this license may be taken, even gracefully, when it adds vigor 
to the expression, will be clear from the following example. Pope, 
in his translation of Homer, describes a rock broke o£f from a moun- 
tain, and hurling to the pliun, in the following words : 

From steep to steep the rolling rain bounds ; 
At every shock the crackling wood resounds ; 
Still g&tnering foroe, it smoKes ; and nrged amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain : 
There stops. \ So Hector. Their whole force he proved, 
Besistless when he raged ; and when he stopped, unmoved. 

In the penult line, the proper place of the musical pause is at the 
end of the fifth syllable ; but it enlivens the expression by its coin- 
cidence with that of the sense at the end of the second syllable : the 
stopping short of the usual pause in the melody, aids the impression 
tliat is made by the description of the stone's stopping short ; and 
what is lost to the melody by this artifice, is more uian compensated 
by the force that is added to the description. Milton makes a 
happy use of this license : witness the following examples from his 
Paradise Lost : 



-Thus with the year 



Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Bay I or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Celestial voices to the midnight air 
Sole I or responaiYe each to other's note. 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook I but deiay'd to strike. 

And wild uproar 

Stood ruled | stood vast inflnitude oonilned. 

-And hardening in his strengtJi 



Glories | for never since created man 
Met such embodied force. 

From his slack hand the garland wreathM for Sve 
Down dropped | and all the faded rosea shed. 

Of unessential night, receives him next. 
Wide gapinsr | and with utter loss of bemg, 
Threatens him, &c. 



For now the thought 

Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 

Torments him ] round he throws his baleful eyea, <Sm. 

^ If we consider the foregoing passages with respect to melody 
angly, the pauses are undoubtedly out of their proper place ; but ^ 

479. Bula for looatioa of panaes ouy be varied when Uie aeoae or exporeBsion reqalfaA 
niiatioB. Examples. 



/" 
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being united with those of the sense, they enforce the expreflsioii, 
and enliven it greatly ; for, as has been more than once observed, 
the beauty of expression is communicated to the sound, which by a 
natural deception, makes even the melody appear more perfect than 
if the musical pauses were regular. 

480. To explain the rules of accenting, two general observations 
must be premised. The first is, That accents have a double effect : 
they contribute to the melody, by giving it air and spirit : they 
contribute no less to the sense, by distinguishing important words 
fix)m others.* These two effects never can be separated, witliout 
impairing the concord that ought to subsist between the thought 
and the melody : an accent, for example, placed on a low word, has 
the effect to burlesque it, by giving it an unnatural elevation ; and 
the injury thus done to the sense does not rest there, for it seems 
also to injure the melody. Let us only reflect what a ridiculous 
figure a particle must make with an accent or emphasis upon it 
particle that of itself has no meaning, and that serves only, lik- 
cement, to unite words significant. The other general observation 
is, That a word of whatever number of syllables, is not accented 
upon more than one of them. The reason is, that the object is set 
in its best light by a single accent, so as to make more than one 
unnecessary for the sense ; and if another be added, it must be for 
the sound merely ; which would be a transgression of the foregoing 
rule, by separating a musical accent from that which is requisite for 
the sense. 

481. Keeping in view the foregoing observations, the doctrine of 
accenting English Heroic verse is extremely simple. In the first 
place, accenting is confined to the long syllables ; for a short svUa- 
ble is not capable of an accent In the next place, as the melody 
is enriched in proportion to the number of accents, every word that 
has a long syllable may be accented : unless the sense interpose, 
which rejects the accenting a word that makes no fi^re by its sig^ 
nification. According to this rule, a line may admit five accents, 
a case by no means rare. 

But supposing every long syllable to be accented, there is, in ev- 
ery line, one accent that makes a greater figure than the rest, being 
that which precedes the capital pause. It is distinguished into two 
kinds ; one that is immediately before the pause, and one that is di- 
vided from the pause by a short syllable. The former belongs to 
lines of the first and third order ; the latter to those of the second 
and fourth. Examples of the first kind : 

Smooth flow the w4v«b | the zephyrs gently pUy, 
Belinda smiled | und dl the world was gay. 

♦ An accent considered with respect to sense is termed emphatit. 

460. 0mibk efllMto of toeeat Blimkl act >• tepftpat«d.-~T]M nanber of aoceated t^ 
tables ia a word. 
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He nised his aznre w&nd | and thuB began. 
Examples of the other kind : 

There lay three ffftrters | half a pair of gloTes, 
And all the trdphies | of his former loves. 

Our hamble prdvince | is to tend the fair, 
Not a less pleasing | though less glorious care. 
And hew triumphant &rches | to the ground. 

These accents make different impressions on the mind, which will 
be the subject of a following speculation. In the mean time, it may 
be safely pronounced a capital defect in the composition of verse, to 
put a low word, incapable of an accent, in the place where this ac- 
cent should be : this bars the accent altogether ; than which I know 
no feult more subversive of the melody, if it be not the barring of a 
pause altogether. I may add affirmatively, that no single circum- 
stance contributes more to the energy of verse, than to put an im- 
portant word where the accent should be, a word that merits a pe- 
culiar emphasis. To show the bad effect of excluding the capital 
accent, I refer the reader to some instances given above (page 325), 
where particles are separated by a pause from the capital words that 
make them significant ; and which particles ought, for the sake of 
melody, to be accented, were they capable of an accent Add to 
these the following instances from the Essay on Criticism : 

Of leaving what | is natural and fit line 448. 

Not yet purged o£f, | of spleen and sour disdiuned L 528. 

No* pardon vile | obscenity should find 1. 681. 

When love was all | an easy monarches care L 587. 

For 'tis but half | a judge's task to know 1. 562. 

'Us not enough, | taste, judgment, learning, join 1. 568. 

That only makes | superior sense beloved 1. 578. 

Whose right it is, | uncensured, to be*dull L 690. 

'Tis best, sometimes, | your censure to restnun. L 597. 

When this fault is at the end of a line that closes a couplet, it 
(eaves not the slightest trace of melody : 

But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, •- 
The strong connections, nice dependencies. 

In a line expressive of what is humble or dejected, it improves 
the resemblance between the sound and sense to exclude the capital 
accent This, to my taste, is a beauty in the follo¥ring lines : 

In th6se deep &61itndes | and awful cells 
The p6or inh4bitant | behdlds in vain. 

To conclude this article, the accents are not, like the syllables, 
confined to a certain number: some lines have no fewer than five, 
and there are lines that admit not above one. This variety, as we 
have seen, depends entirely on the different powers of the component 
words : particles, even where they are long by position, cannot be 
accented ; and pclysyllables, whatever space they occupy, admit but 
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one accent Polysyllables have another defect, that they generally 
exclude the full pause. It is shown above, that few polysyllables 
can find place in the construction of English verse : and here are 
reasons, for excluding them, could they find place. 

482. After what is said, will it be thought refining too much to 
suggest, that the different orders (Art 470) are qualified for dif- 
ferent purposes, and that a poet of genius will naturally be led to 
make a choice accordingly ? I cannot think this altogether chimeri- 
cal. As it appears to me, the first order is proper for a sentiment 
that is bold, lively, or impetuous ; the third order is proper for what 
is grave, solemn, or lofty ; the second for what is tender, delicate, 
or melancholy, and in general for all the sympathetic emotions; 
and the last for subjects of the same kind, when tempered with any 
degree of solemnity. I do not contend, that any one order is fitted 
for no other task than that assigned it ; for at that rate, no sort of 
melody would be left for accompanying thoughts that have nothing 
peculiar in them. I only venture to suggest, and I do it with diffi- 
dence, that each of the orders is peculiany adapted to certain sub- 
jects, and better qualified than the others for expressing them. The 
best way to judge is by experiment ; and to avoid the imputation 
of a partial search, I dfiall confine my instances to a single poem, 
beginning with the 

First order. 

On her white breast, a sparklinjp cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and ixmdels adore. 

Her lively looks a spriffhtly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes, ana as unfixed as those : 

Favors to none, to all she smiles extends ; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Briffht as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike. 

And like the sun, thev shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide; 

If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her fece and you'll forget them all.— JZap0 <if iki Look, 

In accounting for the remarkable liveliness of this passage, it will 
be acknowledged by every one who has an ear, that the melody 
must come in for a share. The lines, aU of them, are of the first 
order ; a very unusual circumstance in the author of this poem, so 
eminent for variety in his versification. Who can doubt, that he 
has been led by delicacy of taste to employ the first order prefer- 
ably to the others ? 

Second order. 

Our humble province is to^tend the fair, 
Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; 

481. The doctrine of aocentlns English heroic verse.-— The nnmber of aooents a line may 
admit, and on what syllables.— The accent that makes the greatest figure. Two kinds of 
this accent Examples.— A capital defect in the compoeition of verso.— -What gives energy 
to verse.— Bad effect of excluding the capital accent One exception.— Aooents allowabla 
la a line. 
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Again: 



To save the powder from too rode a gale, 

Nor let th' imprison^ essences exhfde ; 

To draw fresh colors from the vernal flowers: 

To steal from rainbows, ere they drop their showers, Ao, 



Oh, thonghtlesB mortals 1 ever blind to fete, 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 
Sudden, these honors shall be snatched away, 
And cursed forjBver this victorious day. 

Third order. 

To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 

We trust th^ important charge, the petticoat. 



Again: 



Oh say what stranger cause jret unexplored, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord 9 



A plurality of lines of the fourth order, would not have a good 
effect in succession; because, by a remarkable tendency to rest, their 
proper ofl5ce is to close a period. The reader, therefore, must be 
satisfied with instances where this order is mixed with others. 



Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast. 
When husbands, or when lapdogs, breathe their last 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

She sees, and trembles at th* approaching ill. 
Just in the jaws of ruin, and codille. 

With earnest eyes, and round unthinking &ee, 
" - - iflf-box< " '' 



Again: 
Again: 

Again: 

He first the snuff-box openM, then the case. 

And this suggests another experiment, which is, to set the differ- 
ent orders more directly in opposition, by giving examples whera 
they are mixed in the same passage. 

First and second orders. 



Again: 



Sol through white curtuns shot a timorous ray, 
And ope^d those eyes that must eclipse the day. 

Not youthful kin^ in battle seized alive. 
Not Bcomful virgins who their charms survive. 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliss, 
Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss. 
Not Grants fierce that unrepentin^ die. 
Not Cynthia when her mantua^s pmnM awry, 
E^er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
As thou, sad virgin I for thy ravished hair. 



First and third. 
Again 



Think what an equipage thou hast in air. 
And view with scorn two pages and a chair. 



Jove's thunder roars, heaven trembles all aroui^d. 
Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound, 
Earth shakes her nodding towers, the ground gives wmft 
And the pale ghosts start at the fiaah of day ! 



Second and third, 
Again 
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Sunk in Thaleptris' anna, the nymph he found, 
Her eyes dejected, and her hair unoound. 



On her heftved bosom hung her drooping head. 
Which with a gigh she raised ; and thus she said. 

Musing on the foregoing subject, I begin to doubt whether all 
this while I have been in a reverie, and whether the floene before 
me, fiiU of objects new and singular, be not mere £ury-land. Is 
there anj truth in the appearance, or is it wholly a work of imagi- 
nation ? We cannot doubt of its reality, and we may with aasar- 
ance profnounce that great is the m^t of English Heroic verse ; for 
though uniformity prevails in the arrangement, in the equality of 
the Imes^ and in the resemblance of the &ial sounds, variety is still 
more con^icuous in the pauses and in the accents, which are diver»- 
fied in a surprising manner. Of the beauty that results from a due 
mixture of uniformity and variety (see chapter ix.), many instances 
have already occurred, but none more illustrious than English versi- 
fication ; however rude it may be in the simplicity of its arrange- 
ment, it is highly melodious by its pauses and accents, so as already 
to rival the most perfect species known in Greece or Rome ; and 
it is no disagreeable prospect to find it susceptible of still greater 
refinement 

483. We proceed to blank verse, which has so many circum- 
stances in common with rhyme, that its peculiarities may be brought 
within a narrow compass. Witl^ respect to form, it differs from 
rhyme in rejecting the jingle of similar sounds, which purifies it 
from a childish pleasure. But this improvement is a trifle compared 
with what follows. Our verse is extremely cramped by rhyme ; and 
the peculiar advantage of blank verse is^ that it is at liberty to at- 
tend the imagination in its boldest flights. Rhyme necessarily 
divides verse into couplets ; each couplet makes a complete musical 
period, the parts of which are divided by pauses, and the whole 
smnmed up by a full close at the end : the melody begins anew with 
the next couplet, and in this manner a composition in rhyme pro- 
ceeds couplet after couplet. I have often had occasion to mention 
the correspondence and concord that ought to subsist between sound 
and sense ; from which it is a plain inference, that if a couplet be a 
complete period with regard to melody, it ought regularly to be the 
same with regard to sense. As it is extremely difficult to support 
such strictness of composition, licenses are indulged, as explained 
above ; which, however, must be used with discretion, so as to pre- 
serve some degree of concord between the sense and the music : 
there ought never to be a full close in the sense, but at the end of a 
couplet ; and there ought always to be some pause in the sense at the 

482. To Wliat Bentfmento the varloafl orders of Enfflish rerM are adapted. Bxamplea.-* 
The uDiformi^ and the variety of English Terse. The beaaty of a dae mlxtixre of tbeMb 
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end of 6T617 couplet : the same period as to sense may be extended 
through several couplets ; but each couplet ought to contain a dis- 
tinct member, distinguished by a pause in the sense as well as in the 
sound ; and tiie whole ought to be closed with a complete cadence.* 
Rules such as these, must confine rhyme within very narrow bounds : 
a thought of any extent cannot be reduced within its compass : the 
sense must be curtailed and broken into parts, to make it square 
with the curtness of the melody ; and besides, short periods afbrd 
no latitude for inversion. 

484. I have examined this point with the stricter accuracy, in 
order to give a just notion of blank verse, and to show that a slight 
difference in form may produce a great difference in substance. 
Blank verse has the same pauses and accents with rhyme, and a 
pause at the end of every line, like what concludes the first line of 
a couplet In a word, the rules of melody in blank verse are the 
same that obtain with respect to the first line of a couplet ; but being 
disengaged fix)m rhyme, or from couplets, there is access to make 
every line run into another, precisely as to make the first line of a 
couplet run into the second. There must be a musical pause at the 
end of every line ; but this pause is so slight as not to require a 
pause in the sense ; and accordingly the sense may be carried on with 
or without pauses, till a period of the utmost extent be completed by 
a full close both in the sense and the sound : there is no restraint, 
other than that this fiiU close be at the end of a line ; and this re- 
straint is necessary in order to preserve a coincidence between sense 
and sound, which ought to be aimed at in general, and is indispen- 
sable in the case of a full close, because it has a striking effect. 
Hence the fitness of blank verse for inversion, and consequently the 
lustre of its pauses and accents ; for which, as observed above, there 
is greater scope in inversion than when words run in their natural 
order. 

In the second section of this chapter it is shown that nothing con- 
tributes more than inversion to the force and elevation of language ; 
the couplets of rhyme confine inversion within narrow hmits ; nor 
would the elevation of inversion, were there access for it in rhyme, 
readily accord with the humbler tone of that sort of verse. It is uni- 
versally agreed that the loftiness of Milton's style supports admirably 
the sublimity of his subject ; and it is not less certain that the lofti- 
ness of his style arises chiefly from inversion. Shakspeare deals little 



* This mle is quite neglected in French versification. Even Boileau makes 
no difficulty to close one subject with the first line of a oou}>let, and to begin a 
new subject with the second. Such license, however sanctified by practice, is 
nnpleasant by the discordance between the paases of the sense and of the 
melody. 

488. How blank rerse differs from rbymo, and sorpasses it 

484. The rules of xnalody in blank verse.— Fitnoas for inversion.— MUUm and Shak* 
speare's style. 
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in iBYersion ; but his blank verse being a sort of measured prose, is 
perfectly well adapted to the stage, where labored inversion is highly 
improper, because in dialogue it never can be natural. 

485. Hitherto I have considered that superior power of expression 
which verse acquires by laying aside rhyme. But this is not the 
only ground for preferring blank verse : it has another preferable 
quality not less signal, and that is a more extensive and more com- 
plete melody. Its music is not, like that of rhyme, confined to a 
single couplet ; but takes in a great compass, so as in some measure 
to rival music properly so called. The interval between its cadences 
may be long or short at pleasure ; and, by that means, its melody, 
with respect both to richness and variety, is superior ten to that of 
rhyme, and superior even to that of the Greek and Latin Hexameter. 
.Of this observation no person can doubt who is acquainted with the 
Paradise Lost; in which work there are indeed many careless 
lines, but at every turn the richest melody as well as the sublimest 
sentiments are conspicuous. Take the following specimen : 

Now Mom her rosy steps in th^ eastern dime 

Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl ; 

When Adam waked, so customM, for his sleep 

Was aSry light, from pure digestion bred 

And temperate vapors bland, which th' only sound 

Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan, 

Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 

Ofbirds on every bongh ; so much the more 

His wonder was to find unwakenM Eve, 

With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheek. 

As through un<^uiet reA; he on his side 

Leaning half-raised, with looks of cordial love 

Hung over her enamorM, and beheld 

Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 

Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 

Mild, as when Zeph^rus on Flora breathes, 

Her nand soft toucbmg, whisperM thus : Awake, 

My fairest, my espoused, my latest found. 

Heaven's last best gift, my ever-new delight. 

Awake ; the morning shines, and the fresh field 

Calls us : we lose the prime, to mark how spring 

Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove. 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

How nature paints her colors, and how the bee 

Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet. — Book V. 1. 1. 

Comparing Latin Hexameter with English Heroic rhyme, the for- 
mer has obviously the advantage in the following particulars. It 
is greatly preferable as to arrangement, by the latitude it admits in 
placing the lonff and short syllables. Secondly, the length of an 
Hexameter line hath a majestic air : ours, by its shortness, is indeed 
more brisk and lively, but much less fitted for the sublime. And, 
thirdly, the long high-sounding words that Hexameter admits, add 
greatly to its majesty. To compensate these advantages, Engbbh 
rhyme possesses a greater number and greater variety both of pauses 
and of accents. These two sorts of verse stand indeed pretty much 
in opposition : in Hexameter, great variety of arrangement, none m 
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the pauses nor accents; in English rliyni6, great variety in the 
pauses and accents, veiy little in the arrangement 

486. In blank verse are united, in a good measure, the several 
properties of Latin Hexameter and English rhyine ; and it possesses 
besides many signal properties of its own. It is not confined, like 
Hexameter, by a full close at the end of every line ; nor, like rhyme, 
by a fuU close at the end of every couplet. Its construction, which 
admits the lines to run into each other, gives it a still greater ma- 
jesty than arises from the length of an Hexameter line. By the 
same means it admits inversion even beyond the Latin or Greek 
Hexameter ; for these suffer some confinement by the regular closes 
at the end of every line. In its music it is illustrious above all : the 
melody of Hexameter verse is circumscribed to a line ; and of Eng- 
lish rhyme to a couplet : the melody of blank verse is under no con- 
finement, but enjoys the utmost privilege of which melody of verse 
is susceptible, which is to run hand in hand with the sense. In a 
word, blank verse is superior to Hexameter in many articles, and 
Inferior to it in none, save in the freedom of arrangement^ and in the 
use of long words. 

487. In French Heroic veree, there are found, on the contrary, all 
the defects of Latin Hexameter and the English rhyme, without the 
beauties of either : subjected to the bondage of rhyme, and to the 
full close at the end of every couplet, it is also extremely fatiguing 
by uniformity in its pauses and accents : the line invariably is divi- 
ded by the pause into two equal puis, and the accent is invariaMy 
placed before the pause : 

Jeune et yaillant h^rAs | dont la haute sag^esse 
N'est point la frait tardlf | d'one lente vieillesae. 

Here every circumstance contributes to a tiresome uniformity: a 

constant return of the same pause and of the same accent, as well as 

an equal division of every line ; which &tigue the ear without inter- 

misdon or change. I cannot set this matter in a better light, than 

by presenting to the reader a French translation of the following 

passage of Fulton : 

Two of fer nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Qodlike erect, with native honor clad. 
In naked majesty, seem'd lords of all, 
And worthy seem'd ; for in their looks divine, 
The images of their glorious Maker, shone 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitnde severe and pure ; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placed : 
Whence true authority in men ; though botk 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seemM ; 
For contemplation he and valor form'd. 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
Ue for God only, she for God in him. 

48fi. The melody of blank veree more extensive and complete than that of rhymtti 
Example. 
4ML Latin Hexameter oompared with English heroic rhyme; compared wKb blaiik 
Peculiar advantages or tho latter 
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Were the pauses <^' the sense and sound in this passage bat a little 
better assorted, nothing in Terse could be-more melodious. In gen- 
eral, the great defect in Milton's versification, in other leepects ad- 
mirable, is the want of coincidence between the pauses of the sense 
and sound. 
The translation is in the following words : 

Ces lieox d^cienx, oe paradis oharmant, 

BeQoit d« deax objets Bon plus bel omement; 

Lear port raajestueuz, et leur d-marche alti^re, 

Semble lear m^riter sur la nature entiere 

Oe droit de commander qae Diea lear a donn^, 

Sor lear ao^nste firont de gloire oouronn^. 

Da Boaverain da oiel brille la ressemblance ; 

DanB leors simplea regards delate rinnooenoe, 

L'adorable oandear, Faimable v6rit6, 

La raison^ la sagesse, et la sev^t^, 

Qa^adoacit la prudence, et oet air de droiture 

uu visage des rolB respectable parare. 

Ces deox objets divins n'oat pas les raiAmes traitH, 

lis paraissent form^, qaoiqae tous deox par£uts; 

L^on pour la majesty, la force, et la noblesse ; 

L'autre poor la doaoenr, la grfloe, et la tendresse ; 

Celoi-ci poar Diea seal, Paatre poor Phomme enoor. 

Here the sense is &irlj translated, the words are of equal power, 
and yet how inferior the melody ! 

486. Many attempts have been made to introduce Hexameter 
verse into the living languages, but without success. The English 
language, I am inclined to think, is not susceptible of this melody : 
and my reasons are these. First, the polysyllables in Latin and 
Greek are finely diversified by long and snort syllables, a circum- 
stance that qualifies them for the melody of Hexameter v^l^ : ours 
are extremely ill qualified for that service, because they superabound 
in short syllables. Secondly, the bulk of our monosyllables are aiv 
bitrary with regard to length, which is an unlucky circumstance in 
Hexameter : for although custom, as observed above, may render 
familiar a long or a short pronunciation of the same word, yet the 
mind wavering between the two sounds, cannot be so much afiected 
with either, as with a word that hath always the same sound ; and 
for that reason, arbitrary sounds are ill fitted for a melody which is 
chiefly supported by quantity. In Latin and Greek Hexameter, in- 
variable sounds direct and ascertain the melody. English Hexam- 
eter would be destitute of melody, unless by artful pronunciation ; 
because of necessity the bulk of its sounds must be arbitrary. The 
pronunciation is easy in a simple movement of alternate long and 
short syllables ; but would be perplexing and unpleasant in the di- 
versified movement of Hexameter verse. 

489. Rhyme makes so great a figure in modem poetry as to 
deserve a solemn trial. I have for that reason reserved it to be ex- 

487. Dofeots of French heroic verse.— Defeot in Milton's versificatloD. ««.«_,- 

488. Attempts to Introduce Hexametor rerse into the living langiui(es. Tbe BngUMl 
hngoage onsuited to it 

15 
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amined with deliberation ; in order to discover, if I can, its peculiar 
beauties, and its degree of merit The first view of this subject leads 
naturall J to the foUowing reflection : ^^ That rhyme having no relar 
tion to sentiment, nor any effect upon the ear other than a mere jin- 
gle, ought to be banished all compositions of any dignity, as afford- 
ing but a trifling and childish pleasure.'' It will also be observed, 
''That a jingle of words hath in some measure a ludicrous effect; 
witness the double rhymes of Hudvbras^ which contribute no small 
share to its drollery : that in a serious work this ludicrous effect 
would be equally remarkable, were it not obscured by the prevaiHng 
gravity of the subject: that having however a constant tendency to 
give a ludicrous air to the composition, more than ordinary flre is 
requisite to support the dignity of the sentiments against such an 
undermining antagonist" 

These arguments are specious, and have, undoubtedly, some weight 
Yet, on the other hand, it ought to be considered that in modem 
tongues rhyme has become universal among men as well as chil- 
dren ; and that it cannot have such a currency without some foun- 
dation in human nature. In ^t, it has been successfully employed 
by poets of genius, in their serious and grave compositions, as well 
as in those which are more light and airy. Here in weighing au- 
thority against argument, the scales seem to be upon a level ; and 
therefore, to come at any thing decisive, we must pierce a little 
deeper. 

Music has great power over the soul ; and may successfully be 
employed to i^ame or soothe passions, if not actually to raise them. 
A single'iBound, however sweet, is not music ; but a single sound re- 
peated after intervals, may have the effect to rouse attention, and to 
keep the hearer awake : and a variety of similar sounds, succeeding 
each other after regular intervals, must have a still stronger effect 
This consideration is applicable to rhyme, which connects two verse- 
lines by making them close with two words similar in sound. And 
considering attentively the musical effect of a couplet, we find, that 
it rouses the mind, and produceth an emotion moderately gay with- 
out dignity or elevation : like the murmuring of a brook gliding 
through pebbles, it calms the mind when pertui*bed, and gently 
raises it when sunk. These eflfects are scarce perceived when the 
whole poem is in rliyme ; but are extremely remarkable by contrast, 
in the couplets that close the several acts of our later tragedies : the 
tone of the mind is sensibly varied by them, firom anguish, distress, 
or melancholy, to some degree of ease and alacrity. The speech of 
Alicia, at the close of the fourth act of Jane Slwre, puts the matter 
beyond doubt : in a scene of deep distress, the rhymes which finish 
the act, produce a certain gayety and cheerfulness, far from accord- 
ing with the tone of the passion : 

Jlida, Forever? Ohl Forever I 
Oh 1 wlio can boar to be a wretdi fbrever ! 



air, [ 
air. I 
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My rival too I his last thoughts hung on her; 
And, as he parted, left a blessing for her : 
Shall she be bless'd, and I be cursed, forever ! 
No ; since her fatal beaaty was the oause 
Of all my suJQT' rings, let her share my pains; 
Let her, like me of every joy forlorn, 
Devote the hour when sacli a wretch was bom I 
like me to deserts and to darkness run, 
Abhor the day, and curse the golden sun ; 
Cast every good and every hope behind ; 
Detest the works of nature, loathe mankind : 
Like me with cries distracted fill the air, 
Tear her poor bosom, and her frantic hair. 
And pvove the torments of the last despair. 

490. Having described, the best way I can, the impressioii that 
rhyme makes on the mind ; I proceed to examine whether there be 
any sabjects to which rhyme is peculiarly adapted, and for what 
subjects it is improper. Grand and lofty subjects^ which have a 
powerful influence, claim precedence in this inquiry. In the chapter 
of Grandeur and Sublimity it is established, that a ^;rand or sublime 
object inspires a warm enthusiastic emotion disdaining strict r^u- 
larity and order : which emotion is very different from that inspired 
by the moderately enlivening music of rhyme. Supposing then an 
elevated subject to be expressed in rhyme, what must be the effect ? 
The intimate union of the music with the subject produces an in- 
timate union of theif emotions ; one inspired by the subject^ which 
tends to elevate and expand the mind ; and one inspired by the 
music, which, confining the mind within the narrow limits of 
regular cadence and similar sound, tends to prevent all elevation 
above its own pitch. Emotions so little concordant cannot in union 
have a happy effect 

But it is scarce necessary to reason upon a case that never did, 
and probably never will happen, viz., an important subject clothed 
in rhyme, and yet supported in its utmost elevation. A happy 
thought or warm expression, may at times give a sudden bound up- 
ward ; but it requires a genius greater than has hitherto existed, to 
support a poem of any length in a tone elevated much above that 
of the melody. Tasso and Ariosto ought not to be made exceptions, 
and still less Voltaire. And after all, where the poet has the dead 
weight of rhyme constantly to struggle with, how can we expect a 
uniform elevation in a high pitch ; When such elevation, with all 
the support it can receive from language, requires the utmost effort 
of the human genius ? 

491. But now, admitting rhyme to be an unfit dress for grand 
and lofty images ; it has one advantage, however, which is, to raise 
a low subject to its own degree of elevation. Addison (Spectator, 
No. 285) observes, *'That rhyme, without any other assistance, 
throws the language off from prose, and very often makes an ii*- 

489. Objections to rhyme. The answer.— The music of rhyme. Example. 
400. Snhjectil to which rhyme is peculiarly adapted **»4 **• r-^erse, 
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different phrase pass unregarded ; but where the verse is not built 
upon rhyme, there, pomp of sound, and energy of expression are 
indispensably necessary to support the style, and keep it from falling 
into the flatness of prose." This effect of rhyme is remarkable in 
French verse ; which, being simple, and little qualified for inversion, 
readily sinks down to prose where not artificially supported : rhyme 
is therefore indispensable in French tragedy, and may be proper 
even in French comedy. Voltaire assigns that very reason for ad- 
hering to rhyme in these compositions. He indeed candidly owns, 
that, even with the support of rhyme, the tragedies of his country 
are little better than conversation-pieces ; which seems to infer, that 
the French language is weak, and an improper dress for any grand 
subject. Voltaire was sensible of the imperfection ; and yet Voltaire 
attempted an epic poem in that language. 

492. The cheering and enlivening power of rhyme, is still more 
remarkable in poems of short lines, where the rhynaes return upon 
the ear in a quick succession ; for which reason rhyme is perfectly 
well adapted to gay, light, and airy subjects. Witness the fol- 
lowing : 

O the pleasing, pleasing anguish, 
When we love and when we langaish I 

Wishes rising, 

Thoughts surj^rising, 

Pleasnre oouiting, 

Charms transporting, 

Fancy viewing, 

Joys ensuing, 
O the pleasing, pleasing anguish I 

£oMmondf Act I. Sc 2. 

For that reason, such frequent rhymes are very improper for any se- 
vere or serious passion : the dissonance between the subject and the 
melody is very sensibly felt Witness the following : 

Kow under hanging mountains, 
Beside the fall of fountains. 
Or where Hebrus wanders. 
Boiling in meanders, 

AH alone, 

Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his moan, 

And calls her ghost. 
Forever, ever, ever lost; 

Now with furies surrounded. 

Despairing, confounded, 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidst Bodop^^B snows. — Pope, Ode for Mosio, L 97. 

Rhjrme is not less unfit for anguish or deep distress, than for 
subjects elevated and lofty ; and for that reason has been long disused 
in the English and Italian tragedy. In a work where the subject 
is serious though not elevated, rhyme has not a good effect ; be- 
cause the airiness of the melody agrees not with the gravity of the 

491. One advantafc of rhyuu.— Addiaou*i remark.— EflBrat of rhyme in Freneh verse. 
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snbject : the Essay &n Mar^ which treats a suligect great and im* 
portant, would make a better figure in blank verse. Sportive love, 
mirth, gajety, humor, and ridicule, are the province of rhyme. The 
boundaries assigned it by nature, were extended in barWous and 
illiterate ages ; and in its usurpations it has long been protected by 
custom ; but taste in the fine arts, as well as in morals, improves 
daily, and makes a progress towards perfection, slow indecKl but 
uniform ; and there is no reason to doubt, that rhyme, in Britain, 
will in time be forced to abandon its unjust conquest, and to confine 
itself within its natural limits. 

Having said what occurred upon rhyme, I close the section with 
a genera] observation. That the melody of verse so powerfully en- 
chants the mind as to draw a veil over very groas uiults and im- 
perfections. 



A LIST OF THE DIFFERENT FEET, AND OF THEIB NAMES. 

1. FTBBHicHnTa, consists of two short syllables, examples : Dmm, ^ma, cannot^ 

hUlocJk, runmnff. 
S. Spoicdbub, consists of two long syllables : OfMies^potteta^forewam^ mankind^ 

eametime. 
8. Iambus, composed of a short and a long : pioe^ intent^ deffree^ appear^ eaneenif 

repenty demand^ reporij stupeetf affront^ event, 

4. Troohjeub, or Chorbds, a long and short : fervat^ uihereby., <ifUt^ ^^ 

meaeurej burden, holy, hfiy, 

5. Tkibbachts, three short: meUuSj property, 

6. Moi/MSDs, three long : delectant. 

7. Anapjbbtus, two short and a long : ammos, eondescend, apprehend, overheard^ 

acquiesce, immature, overcharge, eerenaae, opportune, 

8. Dactylus, a lone and two short : oarmina, evident, exoellenee, ettimate, wifif 

derful, altitude, burdened, minister, tenement, 

9. Baoohius, a short and two long : dolorea, 

10. HTFPOBACCHnrs, or Antibaochius, two long and a short : peiliunttir, 

11. CBxncus, or Ajcphzkaobr, a short syllable between two long : intito, i^fter- 

noon, 

12. Amphibbaohts, a long syllable between two short: honors, consider, im- 

prudent, procedure, attended, proposed, respondent, eonourrenee, apprentices 

respective, revenue, 
18. PsooBLBDBXATioTni, foar short syllables : homiimbus, neostaary. 
U. Dispondbus, foor long syllables : injlnitis, 
16. DnAHBtTB, oomposed of two Iambi: severiias, 
16. DnnocELSus, of two Troohssi : permanere, procurator, 
11, lomoiFB, two short syllables and two long : properabant. 

18. Another foot passes under the same name, oomposed of two long syllables 

and two short : ccdcarilnis, possessory. 

19. Choriakbub, two short syllables between two long : ndbUitas, 

20. ANnsPASTUS, two long syllables between two short : Alexander, 



492. Power ofrhyme In poems of short llnesT— Frequent rhymes, where unsnltable. - 
Essay on MaiL'-fiabjects that form the province of rhyme.—Llst of Feet 
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21. P.aoK Iftt, one long syllable and three short : tem^Mribus, ordinarpf i 

tary^ t&mperament. 

22. P^ON 2d, the second syllable long, and the other three short : rcmidUy^ 

aoUnmity, minorUy, eoruidered, wMrudently^ extravagant^ respectfully^ oo- 
e(n'dingly, 
28. Pjk>n 8d, the third syllable long and the other three short : amnuxtiuB^ u^ 
dependent^ oondescendencey sa^rdotal, reimbursemetUj mani^acture, 

24. PiBON 4th, the last syllable long and the other three short : cderitae, 

25. Epitbitus Ist, the first syUable short and the other three long : volnptatee. 

26. Epitbititb 2d, the second syllable short and the other three long : panitentes, 

27. E pi tk i tus 8d, tho. third syllable short, and the other three long: dieeordias, 

28. EpriBrrns 4th, the last syllable short, and the other three long : fortunaiue, 

29. A word of five syllables composed of a Pyrrhichins and Dactylns : mit^ 

uUrial. 

80. A word of fiye syllables oomposed of a TroohaBOS and Daotylos : 8mgvlariiiy. 

81. A word of five syllables composed of a Dact<ylas and Trocheeas : prta/pUa 

iian^ examination, 

82. A word of five syllables, the second only long : eignificaney. 

88. A word of six syllables oomposed of two Dactyles : ianpetvaeUy, 

84. A word of six syllables oomposed of a Tribrachys and Dactyla : puiiUc^- 
nimity, 

i\r. B. — ^Every word may be considered as a prose foot, because 
eyery word is distingmshed by a pause ; and every foot in yerae 
may be considered as a verse woni, composed of syDables pro- 
nounced at once without a pause. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

COMPARISONS. 

[Hazutt has some observations on the subject of poetry that will 
serve as an introduction to the present chapter. — jEW. 

493. Poetry is strictly the language of the imagination ; and the 
imagination is that fisuiulty which represents objects, not as they are 
in themselves, but as they are moulded by other thoughts and feel- 
.ings, into an infinite variety of shapes and combinations of power. 
TMs language is not the less true to nature because it is faHjse in 
point of/act ; but so much the more true and natural, if it conveys 
the impression which the object under the influence of passion makes *- 
on the mind. Let an object, for instance, be presented to the senses 
in a state of agitation or fear, and the imagination will distort or 
magnify the object, and convert it into the likeness of whatever is 
most proper to encourage the fear. " Our eyes are made the fools of 
the other faculties." This is the universal law of the imagination. 

We compare a man of gigantic stature to a tower, not that he is 
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any thing like so large, but because the excess of his size beyond 
what we are accustomed to expect, or the usual size of things of the 
same class, produces by contrast a greater feeling of magnitude and 
of ponderous strength than another object of ten times the same 
dimensions. The intensity of the feeling makes up for the dispro- 
portion of the objects. Things are equiu to the imagination which 
have the power of aflfecting the mind with an equal degree of terror, 
admiration, delight, or love. 

Poetry is only the highest eloquence of passion, the most vivid 
form of expression that can be given to our conception of any thing, 
whether pleasurable or painful, mean or dignified, delightful or dis- 
tressing. It is the perfect coincidence of me image and the words 
with the feeling we have, and of which we cannot get rid in any 
other way that gives an instant " satisfection to the thought" This 
is equally the origin of wit and fency, of comedy and tragedy, of 
the sublime and pathetic. — ^Lect i.] 

- Comparisons, as observed above (chapter viii.), serve two pur- 
poses ; when addressed to the understanding, their purpose is to in- 
struct ; when to the heart, their purpose is to please. Various means 
contribute to the latter : first, the suggesting some unusual resem- 
blance or contrast ; second, the setting an object in the strongest 
light ; third, the associating an object with others, that are agree- 
able ; fourth, the elevating an object ; and fifUi, the depressing it. 
And that comparisons may give pleasure by these various means, 
appears from what is said in tiie chapter above cited ; and will be 
made still more evident by examples, which shall be given after 
premising some general observations. 

Objects of different senses cannot be compared together ; for such 
objects, being entirely separated from each other, have no circum- 
stance in conunon to admit either resemblance or contrast Objects 
of hearing may be compared together, as also of taste, of smell, and 
of touch ; but the chief fund of comparison are objects of sight ; be- 
cause, in writing or speaking, things can only be compared in idea, 
and the ideas of sight are more distinct and lively than those of any 
other sense. 

494. When a nation emerging out of barbarity begins to think of 
the fine arts, the beauties of language cannot long He concealed ; 
and when (iscovered, they are generally, by the force of novelty, 
carried beyond moderation. Thus, in^ the early poems of every 
nation, we find metaphors and similes founded on slight and dis- 
tant resemblances, which, losing their grace with their novelty, wear 
gradually out of repute; and now, by the improvement of taste, 
none but correct metaphors and similes are admitted into any polite 
composition. To illustrate this observation, a specimen shall be 

49S. HazHtt^s remarks on poetry.— Parpoees answered by comparisons. By what means 
they give pleasore.— Objects that cannot be compared together.— The chief nmd of com- 
porisons. 
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given afterwards of such metaphors as I have been describing ; with 
tespeci to similes, take the following specimen : ' 

Behold, thou art fiiir, my loTe ; thy hair jb as a f ock of goats that appear 
from Momit Gilead : thy teeth are like a flock of sheep from the washing, every 
one bearing twins : thy lips are like a thread of scarlet ; thjjrneck hke the tower 
of David built for an armory, whereon hang a thousand shields of mighty men ; 
thy two breasts like two young roes that are twins, which feed among the lilies ; ^ 
thy eves like the fish- pools in Heshbon, bv the gate of Bath-rabbim ; thy noea 
like tne tower of Lebanon, looking towaras Damascus. — Son^ of Solomon. 



Then art like snow on the heath ; thy hair like the mist of Cromla, when it 
ourls on the rocks, and shines to the beam of the west; thy breasts are like 
two smooth rocks seen from Branno of the streams, thy anna like two white 
pillars in the hall of the mighty Fingal.— ^n^oZ. 

495. It has no good effect to compare things by way of simile 
that are of the same kind ; nor to compare by contrast things of 
different kinds. The reason is given in the chapter qnoted above ; 
and the reason shall be illustrated by examples. The first is a com- 
parison built upon a resemblance so obvious as to make little or no 
mapression. 

This Just rebuke inflamed the Lycian crew. 

They join, they thicken, and the assault renew ; 

Unmoved th' embodied Greeks their fury dare, 

And flxM support the weight of all the war; 

Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powers, 

Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towers. 

As on the confines of adjoining grounds, 

Two stubborn swains with blows disj^nte their bounds \ 

They tug, they sweat ; but neither gain, nor yield, 

One foot, one inch, of the contended field ; 

Thus obstinate to death, they fight, they &11 ; 

Nor these can keep, nor those can win the wall. — JUad, xii. 505. 

Another, frcnn Milton, lies open to the same objection. Speaking 
of the fallen angels searching for mines of gold, 

A numerous brigade hastened ; as when bands 
Of pioneers with spade and pick-axe arm'd, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Or cast a rampart. 

The next sbaU be of things contrasted that are of different kinds. 

Qu«&n. What, is my Kichard both in shape and mind 
TransformM and weak ? Hath BoUngbroke deposed 
Thine intellect ? Hath he been in thy heart I 
The lion thruateth forth his paw, 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 
To be overpowered ; and wilt thou, pupil-like, 
Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod. 
And fawn on rage with base humility ? 

Richard JI. Act V. So. 1. 

This comparison has scarce any force ; a man and a lion are of di^ 
ferent species, and therefore are proper subjects for a simile ; but 
there is no such resemblance between them in general, as to pro- 

494 The early poems of every nation. 

495. What things shonld not be compared by way of sirotle and contrast 
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dnce any strong effect bj oontrastiiig particular attributes or cir- 
cumstances. 

496. A third general observation is, That abstract terms can never 
be the subject of comparison, otherwise than by being personified. 
Shakspeare compares adversity to a toad, and dander to the bite of 
a crocodile ; but in such comparisons these abstract terms must be 
imagined sensible beings. 

To have a just notion of comparisons, they must be distinguished 
into two kinds ; one common and &miliar, as where a man is com- 
pared to a lion in courage, or to a horse in speed ; the other more 
distant and refined, where two things that have in themselves no 
resemblance or opposition, are compared with respect to their effects. 
There is no resemblance between a flower-pot and a cheerful son^ ; 
and yet they may be compared with respect to their effects^ the 
emotions they produce being similar. There is as little resemblance 
between fraternal concord and precious ointment ; and ^et observe 
how successfully they are compared with respect to the mipressions 
they make : 

Behold how ffood and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity. It is like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon 
Aaron^B beard, and descended to the skirts of his garment— PmAa 188. 

For illustrating this sort of comparison, I add some more ex- 
amples: 

Delightfal is thy presence. I^ngal I it is like the sun on Oromla, when the 
hunter mourns his absence ror a season, and sees him between the donds. 

Did not Ossian hear a voice 9 or is it the sound of days that are no more t 
Often, like the evening sun, comes the memory of former times on my soul. 

His countenance is settled fh>m war; and is calm as the evening beam, that 
from the doud of the west looks on Crona's silent vale. 
Sorrow, like a doud on the sun, shades the soul of Clessammor. 

The music was like the memory of joys that are past, pleasant and moumAil 
to the soul. 

Pleasant are the words of the song, said Cuchullin, and lovely are the tales 
of other times. They are like the calm dew of the morning on the hill of roes, 
when Uie sun is faint on its side, and the lake is settled and blue in the vale. 

These quotations are firom the poems of Ossian, who abounds with 
comparisons of this delicate kind, and appears singularly happy in 
them. 

497. I proceed to illustrate by particular instances the different 

means by which comparisons, whether of the one sort or the other, 

can afford pleasure ; and, in the order above established, I begin 

with such instances as are agreeable, by suggesting some unusual 

resemblance or contrast : 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
As Tou Lii$ R, Act H. Sc 1. 

496. Abstract terms.— Two kinds of oomparlaona— How a flower-pot and a dheeiftal song 
may be compared. OUmt enmplea 

16* 
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Oardiner, Bolingbroke hath seized the wasteful king. 

What pity isH that he had not ao trimmed 
And dreesM hia land, as we this warden dress, 
And wonnd the bark, the skin oroar fhiit-trees; 
LestL being over proud with sap and blood, 
Witn too much riches it eonfonnd itself. 
Had he done so to great and growing men, 
The^ might have lived to bear, and be to taste 
Their &aits of duty. All saperflaous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live ; 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown. 
Which waste and idle hooia have quite thrown down. 

Bichard H, Act II. So. 7. 

See, how the Mominff opes her golden gates, 
And takes her &rewell of the glorious »un ; 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a yonnker prandng to his love I 

Second Fart mnry JK Act IL So. 1. 

Brutus. O Cassins, you are voked with a Iamb, 
That carries aziger as the flint bears fire ; 
Who much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. JuUua Gouar, Act IV. So. 8. 

Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 

Ended, rejoicing in their matchless chief; 

As when from mountain-tops, the dusky clouds 

Ascending, while the north-wind sleeps, overspread 

Heaven's cneerful face, the lowering element 

Scowls o'er the darkened landscape, snow and shower ; 

If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 

Extends his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

Attest their joy, that hiU and valley rings. 

Paradise Lost, Book it 

As the bright stars and milkv way, 

Show'd by the night are hid oy day ; 

So we in that accomplish^ mind, 

Help'd by the night, new graces find, 

Which by the splendor of ner view. 

Dazzled before, we never knew. WaUer, 

The last exertion of courage compared to the blaze of a lamp 
before extinguishing, Tasso Oierusalem^ Canto xix. st xxii. 

None of the foregoing similes, as they appear to me, tend to il- 
lustrate the principal subject ; and therefore die pleasure they afford 
must arise from suggesting resemblances that are not obvious ; I 
nean the chief pleasure ; for undoubtedly a beautiful subject intro- 
duced to form the simile affords a separate pleasure, which is felt in 
the similes mentioned, particularly in that cited from Milton. 

498. The next effect of a comparison in the order mentioned, 
is to place an object in a strong point of view ; which effect is re- 
markable in the following similes : 

As when two scales are charged with doubtful loads, 
From side to side the trembling balance nods, 
(Whilst some laborious matron, just and poor, 
With nice exactness, weighs her woolly store), 

497. Comparisons ajford ptoasore \gf saggesCkm. 
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TiU poised Aloft the resting beam snBpends 

Eacn equal weight ; nor this nor that desoenda ; 

So stood the war. till Hector's mstohless miffht, 

With fiites prevailing, tnm'd the scale of fight, 

Fierce as a whirlwind up the wall he flies, 

And fires his host with loud repeated cries. — lUady b. xiii. 521, 

LuceUa. I do not seek to quench your love's hot fire, 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 
Lest It should burn above the bounds of reason. 

JvUa. The more thou damm'st it up, the more it bums ; 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered. 
He makes sweet music with th' enameU'd atones, 
Giving a ffentle kiss to every sedge 
He overt^eth in his pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winaing nooks he straya 
With wilHng sport to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course: 
m be as patient as a gentle stream, 
And make a pastime of each weary step. 
Till the last step have brought me to my love; 
And there I'll rest, as, after much turmoil, 
A bleased soul doth in £lysinm. 

Tioo OenUemen. of fVono, Act IL 80. 10. 



-She never told her love 



But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought 

And with a green and yellow mehmcholy, 

She sat like Patience on a monument, * 

Smiling at grief. Tu>elf(h^N%ghly Aet II. So. Ii» 

Torh. Then, as I said, the Duke, mat Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed. 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know, 
With slow but stately pace kept on his course : 
While all tonffues cried^od save thee, Bolingoroke. 

Dutch€88, M6a\ poor Sichard, where rides he the while t 

York, As in a theatre, the eyes of men. 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage. 
Are idly bent on him who enters next, 
Thinking his prattie to be tedious : 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men's eves 
Did scowl on Bichard: no man cried, God save nim t 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head : 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off. 
His fiice still comlmting with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience ; 
That had not God, for some strong purpose, steePd 
The hearts of men, they must perforce nave melted. 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

i?icAariJ7.AotV.8e.l. 

Mr^mmberland. How doth my son and brother! 
Thou tremblest, and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless. 
So duU, so dead in look, so woe-be-ffone. 
Drew Friam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him, half his Troywas bum'd; 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue : 

And I my Pe«y's death, ere thou report'st it. 

Second Art Mmry IV. Adl, So, 9» 
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Why, then I do but dream on sovereignty, 

like one that stands upon a promontory. 

And spies a far-off shore where he wonld tread, 

Wishing his foot were equal with his eye. 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 

Saying, he^ll lave it dry to have his way : 

So do 1 wishfthe crown being so far on, 

And so I chide the means thiit keep me from it. 

And so (I say) lUl cut the causes off, 

Flatting my mind with things impossible. 

Third Fart BmryVJ, Act JJL Be. ^ 



- Out, out, brief candle ! 



Lifers but a walking shadow, a poor j^ayer, 

That struts and frets his hour upon tne staffe. 

And then is heard no more. Jfdk^eM, Act V. Se. 5. 



O thou Goddess, 

Thou divine Nature ! how thyself thou blazon'st 

In these two princely boys I they are as gentle 

As reyhyrs blowing below the vK^et, 

Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 

(Their royal blood inchafed^ as the rudest wind, 

That by the top doth take tne mountain pine. 

And make him stoop to the vale. CymdelMM, Act IV. Sc. 4. 

Why did not I pass away in secret, like the flower of the rock that lifts its 
fidr head unseen, and strows its withered leaves on the blast ^—Fm^cU, 

There is a joy in grief when neace dwells with the sorrowful. But they are 
wasted with mourning, O daughter of Toscar. and their days are few. Thej 
fiill awa^ like the flower on which the sun looks in his strength, after th« 
mildew nas passed over it, and its head is heavy with the drops of night.— 
FMfnak 

The sight obtained of the city of Jerusalem by the Christian army, 
compared to that of land discovered after a long voyage, Tasso's 
CHerusalem, canto iii. st. 4. The fury of Rinaldo subsiding when 
not opposed, to that of wind or water when it has a free passage, 
canto XX. st. 58. 

499. As words convey but a faint and obscure notion of great 
numbers, a poet, to give a lively notion of the object he describes 
with regard to numto, does well to compare it to what is familiar 
and commonly known. Thus Homer (book ii. 1. Ill) compares 
the Grecian army in point of number to a swarm of bees : in an- 
other passage (book ii. 1. 551) he compares it to that profusion ot 
leaves and flowers which appear in the spring, or of insects in a 
summer's evening : and Milton, 



- As when the potent rod 



Of Amram^s son, in Egypt's evil day, 

Waved round the coast, up calPd a pitchy doud 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. 

That o'er the realm of impious Pharao hung 

Like ni^ht, and darkened all the land of Nfle : 

So numberless were those bad angels seen. 

Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 

Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding flres.—Pfl#\ttiiw Zoti, B. L 

4M6 Second good eifect of a comparison. EzampleSL 
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comparisons haye, by some writers, been condenmed for the 
lowness of the images introduoed ; but surelj without reason ; for, 
with regard to numbers^ they put the principal subject in a strong 
light 

The foregoing comparisons operate by resemblance : others hare 
the same effect by contrast 

Torh, I am the last of noble Edwsrd^s sons. 
Of whom thy father, Prince of Wales, was fint: 
In war, was never lion raged more fierce : 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild, 
Than was that yowag and princely ffentleman. 
His £ice thou bast, wr even so looked he, 
AccompHsh'd with the number of thy hoars. 
But when he frownM it was sfainst the Frenob, 
And not against his friend. His noble hand 
Did win what he did spend ; and spent not that 
Which his triumphant fkther^s hand had won. 
His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
Oh, Bichard I York is too &r gone with griel^ 
Or else he never would compare between. 

Biehard U, Act II. So. 8. 

500. Milton has a peculiar talent in embellishing the principal 
subject by associating it with others that are ameable ; which it 
the third end of a comparison. Similes of this kind have, besides 
a separate effect : they diversify the narration by new images tha^ 
are not strictly necessary to the comparison : they are short epi- 
sodes, which, without drawing us from the principal subject, afford 
great delight by their beauty and variety : 

He scnroe had ceased, when the superior fiend 

Was moving toward the shore ; his ponderous shield 

Ethereal temper, massv, laree, and round. 

Behind him cast ; the oroad circumference 

Huug on his shoulders like the moon, whose ixrh 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artbt views 

At evening from the top of FesoU, 

Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands, 

Bivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe.— JfiZflMi, bb i 



-Thus far these, beyond 



Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 

Their dread commander. He, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood uke a tower ; his form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than archangel ruinM and th* excess 

Of {riory obscured : as when the sun new-risen 

Iiooks uirouffh the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with roar of change 

Perplexes monarohs. JfSlftm, b. L 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

409. How the Idea of a groat Dumber Ib best conveyed. 
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DiBlodging from a r^on soaroe of prey 

To gorge the flesh of lambs, or yeaDling kids, 

On hiUs where flocks are fed, fly towaras the springs 

Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams. 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Serioana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their cany wagons light : 

80 on this windy sea of land, the fiend 

WalkM up and down alone, bent on his prey. — MUton, b. L 



-Yet higher than their tops 



The verdurous wall of Paradise np sprung : 

Which to oar general sire ^ave prospect Targe 

Into this nether empire neighboring round. 

And higher than that wall, a circling row 

Of goodliest trees loaden with fairest fruit, 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 

AppearM, with gay enamell'd colors mix'd. 

On which the sun more glad impressed his oeams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God had showerM the earth ; so lovely seem'd 

That landscape : and of pure now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 

All sadness but despair ; now gentle gales 

*"*"'' riferous 



Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 



Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. As wnen to them wno sail 
Beyond the Gape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds bu)W 
Sabean odor from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest; with such delay 
Well pleased, they slack their course, and many a leagne, 
Cheerd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

mUtm, b. iv. 

With regard to similes of this kind, it will readily occur to the 
reader that when a resembling subject is once properly introduced 
in a simile, the mind is transitorily amused with the new object, and 
is not dissatisfied with the slight interruption. Thus, in fine 
weather, the momentary excursions of a traveller for agreeable profr- 

Cor elegant buildings, cheer his mind, relieve mm fi*om the 
or of uniformity, and without much lengthening his journey, 
in reality, shorten it greatly in appearance. 

501. Next of comparisons that aggrandize or elevate. These 
affect us more than any other sort : the reason of which may be 
gathered from the chapter of Grandeur and Sublimity ; and, without 
reasoning, will be evident from the following instances : 

As when a flame the winding valley fills. 
And runs on crackling shrubs between tne hills, 
Then o^er the stubble, up the mountain flies, 
Urea the high woods, and blazes to the skies. 
This way and that, the spreading torrent roars ; 
So sweeps the hero through the wasted shores. 
Around nim wide, immense destruction pours. 
And earth is deluged with the sanguine showers. 

Miadj xz. 569. 

Ma How lOlton often embeUidies the principal subieoi The tmnbb effeflt of todi 
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Through blood, through death, Achilles still prooeeda 

O^er BlanghterM heroes, and o'er rollin|^ steeos. 

As when avenging flames with funr driven 

On gailty towns exert the wrath of Heaven, 

The pale inhabitants, some fall, some fly, 

And the red vapors jporple all the sky : 

So raged Achilles ; Death and dire dismay, 

And toils, and terrors, fillM the dreadful atky.—IUad, xzi. 6<NS. 

Methinks. King Eichard and myself shonld meet 
With no less terror than the elements 
Of Are and water, when their thundering shock. 
At meeting, tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 

BiehardJI.AdLia.Bo.S, 

As rasheth a foamy stream from the dark shady steep of Cromla, when thun- 
der is rolling above, and dark brown ni^ht rests on the hill : so fleroe, so vast, 
80 terrible, rush forward the sons of £nn. The chief, like a whale of Ocean 
Mowed by all its billows, pours valor forth as a stream, rolling its might along 
the \ih.on,—Fingaly b. 1. 

Ab roll a thousand waves to a rock, so Swaran's host came on ; as meets a 
rook a thousand waves, so Inisfliil met 8w9jnsi.—Jbid, 

I beg peculiar attention to the following simile for a reason that shall 
be mentioned : 

Thus breathing death, in terrible array^ 

The dose compacted legions urged their way ; 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to destroy: 

Troy chaiged the first^ and Hector first of Troy. 

As from some mountain's craggy forehead torn, 

A rock's round fragment flies with fury borne, 

(Which from the stubborn stone a torrent rends) 

rrecipitate the pond'rous mass descends ; 

From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds ; 

At every shock the crackling wood resounds 1 

Still gathering force, it smokes ; and, urged amain. 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to tne plain : 

There stops— So Hector. Their wnole force he proved : 

Besistless when he raged ; and when he stopt, unmoved. 

iKarf, xliii. 187. 

The image of a Ming rock is certainly not elevating (see chap- 
ter iv.), and yet undoubtedly the foregoing simile fires and swells 
the mind : it is grand, therefore, if not sublime. And the following 
simile will afford additional evidence that there is a real, though nice 
distinction between these two feelings : 

So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high 

Which hung not, but so swift with tempest ftll 

On the proud crest of Satan, that no signtj 

Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield 

Such ruin Intercept. Ten paces huge 

He back reooiPd ; the tenth on benaed knee 

His massy spear upstaid ; as if on earth 

Winds under ground or waters forcing way, 

Sidelong had pushed a mountain from his seat 

Half-sunk with all his pines. MUan, b. vi, 

602. A comparison by contrast may contribute to grandeur or 
601 OompartsoDS that aggnadlM. 
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eloTatioii, no leas than by resemblance; of which the following 
comparison of Lucan is a remarkable instance . 

Yictriz osiisa dub placnit, sed victa Catoni. 

Considering that the heathen deities possessed a rank bnt one degree 
above that of mankind, I think it would not be easy, by a angle 
expression, to exalt more one of the human species than is done in 
this comparison. I am sensible, at the same time, that such a com- 
^uison among Christians, who entertain more exalted notions of the 
Deity, would justly be reckoned extravagant and absurd. 

The last article mentioned, is that of lessening or depresang a ha- 
ted or disagreeable object ; which is effectually done by resembling 
it to any thing low or despicable. Thus Milton, in his description 
of the rout of Sie rebel angels, happily expresses their terror and dis- 
may in the following simile : 



- Ab a herd 



Of goats or timorous flock together throng'd, 
Drove them before him thonaerstrack, pursaed 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heaven, which opening wide, 
Boll'd inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deep : the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backward, but &r worse 
Urged them behind ; headlong themselves they threw 
Bown from the verge of heaven. Milton^ b. vi. 

In the same view, Homer, I think, may be justified in comparing the 
shouts of the Trojans in battle to the noise of cranes (beginning of 
book iii.), and to the bleating of a flock of sheep (book iv. 1. 498) : 
it is no objection that these are low images ; for it was his intention 
to lessen the Trojans by opposing their noisy march to the silent 
and manly march of the Greeks. Addison (Guardian, Na 153), 
describing the figure that men make in the sight of a superior being, 
takes opportunity to mortify their pride by comparing them to a 
swarm of pismires. 

A comparison that has none of the good effects meniaoned in this 
discourse, but is built upon common and trifling circumstances, 
makes a mighty silly figure : 

Non sum uescius, ^ndia oonsilia a multis plerumque causis, ceu magna 
navigia a plurlmis remis, impelli. Strada^ de Mlo Bdgico, 

503. By this time, I imagine the different purposes of comparison, 
and the various impressions it makes on the mind, are sufficiently 
illustrated by proper examples. This was an easy tasL It is more 
difficult to lay down rules about the propriety or impropriety of 
compai-isons ; in what circumstances they may be introduced, and 
in wnat circumstances they are out of ^>lace. It is evident, that a 
comparison is not proper on every occasion : a man when cool and 

609. Ooinparison by contrast for the purpose of elevation.— How a hated object is d» 
^ Sultou^a rout of the rebel angels. Instances from Hokuer and Addison. 
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ledate, is not disposed to poetical flights, nor to sacrifice truth and 
reality to imaginary beauties : £sur less is he so disposed when op- 
press^ with care, or interested in some important transaction that 
engiosseshim totally. On the other hand, a man, when elevated or 
animated by passion, is disposed to elevate or animate all his ob- 
jects : he avoids familiar names, exalts objects by circumlocution and 
metaphor, and gives even life and voluntary action to inanimate 
beings. In this heat of mind, the highest poetical flights are in- 
dul^, and the boldest dmiles and metaphors relished.* But with- 
out soaring so high, the mind is frequently in a tone to relish chaste 
and moderate ornament ; such as comparisons that set the principal 
object in a strong point of view, or that embellish and diversify the 
narration. In general, when by any animating passion, whether 
pleasant or painful, an impulse is given to the imagination ; we are 
m that condition disposed to every sort of figurative expression, and 
in particular to comparisons. This in a great measure is evident 
from the comparisons already mentioned ; and shall be further illus- 
trated by other instances. Love, ^r example, in its infimcy, rousing 
the imagination, prompts the heart to display itself in figurative lan- 
guage, and in similes : 

Troihu, Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love, 
What Cressid is, what Pandar^ and what wet 
Her bed is, India ; there she lies, a {>earl : 
Between onr Ilium, and where sne resides. 
Let it be callM the wild and wandering flood ; 
Onrself the merchant; and the sailing Pandar 
Our doubtM hope, our oonvoy, and our bark. 

2r<nlu8 and OeMu2a, Act L So. L 

Come, gentle Night; oome, loving bIack-brow*d Night! 

Give me my Bomeo ; and when he shall die, 

Take hini, and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine. 

That all the world shall be in love With Nignt, 

And pay no worship to the garish Sun. 

Borneo and J^tUet^ Act HI. So. 4. 

The dread of a mi^rtune, however imminent, involving always 

some doubt and uncertainty, agitates the mind, and excites the 

imagination : 

TfbJwy. Nay. then, ferewell: 

Pve touched the highest point of all my greatness, 

And from that full meridian of my glory 

I haste now to my setting. I shall fall. 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man see me more. ffenrif VJH, Act III. So. 4. 

504. But it will be a better illustration of the present head, to 

/♦ It is accordingly observed by Longinus, in his Treatise on the Sublime, 
that the proper time for metaphor, is when the passions are so swelled as to 
hurry on like a torrent. 

608. When proper to introduco a comparteon.— General remark. 
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give examples where comparisons are improperly introduced. I have 
had already occasion to observe, that similes are not the language 
of a man in his ordinary state of mind, dispatching his daily and 
usual work. For that reason, the following speech of a gardener to 
his servants, is extremely improper : 

Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricots, 
Which, like iinrtily children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight: 
Oive some supf>ortance to the bending twigs. 
Go thoa ; and like an executioner^ 
Cut off the heads of two fast-growing sprays, 
That look too loft^ in our commonwealth ; 
All must be even in our government. 

Bichard 77. Act III. So. 7. 

The fertility of Shakspeare's vein betrays him frequently into this 
error. There is the same impropriety in another simile of his: 

' Msro, Good Margaret, run thee into the parlor; 

There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice ; 
'Whisi>er her ear, and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her : say that thou overheard^st us; 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower. 
Where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun. 
Forbid the sun to enter ; like to favorites, 
Made proud by princes that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it. 

Muck Ado about Nothing^ Act III. So. 1. 

Booted grie^ deep anguish, terror, remorse, despair, and all the se- 
vere dispiriting passions, are declared enemies, perhaps not to figu-. 
rative language in general, but undoubtedly to the pomp and solem- 
nity of comparison. Upon that account^ Uie simile pronounced by 
young Rutland, under a terror of death from an inveterate en^ny, 
and praying mercy, is unnatural : 

So looks the pent-up lion o^er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws, 
And so he walks insulting o'er his prey. 
And so he comes to rend his Umbs asunder. 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy sword. 
And not with such a cruel threat'nmg look. 

Third Part ^ Bmry VI, Act I. So. 6. 

A man spent and dispirited after losing a battle, is not disposed to 
heighten or illustrate his discourse by similes : 

Torh, With this we charged again ; but out, alas I 
We bodied again ; as I have seen a swan 
With bootless labor swim' against the tide. 
And spend her strength wiui over-matching waves. 
Ah ! hark, the fiital followers do pursue ; 
And I am faint and cannot fly their fury. 
The sands are number'd that make up my life ; 
Here must I stay, and here my life must end. 

Third Fart Benry VL Act I. So. 6. 

601 Examples where similes are improperly introduoed. Belatlon to the «««piiiHin 
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Far less is a man disposed to similes who is not only defeated in a 
pitched battle, but lies at the point of death mortally wounded : 

Wartnck, My mangled body ehowB 

My blood, my want of strength ; my sick neart shows 
Tnat I most yield my body to the earth. 
And, by^ my tall, the conquest to my foe. 
Thus yields the oedar to the axe's edge, 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle ; 



Under whose shade the ramping lion slept, 

' ose top branch over-peer'^ Jove's spreading tree, 
And kept low shrubs from winter's powerful wmd. 



Whose t 



Third Fart Hmry VL Act V. So. 8. 

Queen Katherine, deserted by the king, and in the deepest affliction 
on her divorce, could not be disposed to any sallies of imagination : 
and for that reason, the following simile, however beautiful in the 
mouth of a spectator, is scarce proper in her own : 

I am the most unhappy woman living, 
Shlpwreck'd upon a kmgdom, where no pity. 



No friends, no hope 1 no kindred weep for me I 

Almost no grave allow'd me I like the lily, 

That once was mistress of the field, and nourish'd, 



^/ng Htnry VIU, Aot III. So. 1. 

Similes thus unseasonably introduced, are finely ridiculed in the 
Eehearsal : 

Baytg, Now here she must make a aimile. 
Sfmth, Where's the necessity of that, Mr. Bayes f 

Bajfea. Because she's surprised: that's a general rule j yoa must ever make 
a simile when you are surprised ; 'tis a new way of writing. 

505. A comparison is not always faultless even where it is pro- 
perly introduced. I have endeavored above to give a general view 
of the different endh to which a comparison may contribute : a com- 
parison, like other human productions, may iiEdl short of its aim ; of 
which defect instances are not rare even among good writers ; and 
to complete the present subject, it will be necessary to make some 
observations upon such faulty comparisons. I begin widi observing, 
that nothing can be more erroneous than to institute a comparison 
too faint : a distant resemblance or contrast fatigues the mind with 
itfi obscurity, instead of amusing it ; and tends not to fulfil any one 
end of a comparison. The following similes seem to labor under 
this defect : 

Albus ut obscuro deterget nubiia ooelo 

SsBpe Notus, neque parturit imbres 

Perpetuos : sic tu sapiens flnire memento 

Tristitiam, vitseque labores. Eorat, Oarm, 1. i. ode 7. 

K. Bieh. Give me the crown.— Here, cousin, seize the crown, 
Here, on this side, my hand ; on that side, thine. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air. 
The other down, unseen and full of water : _^___^__^_.^ 



605. Ck>mparison8 flailing short of their aim. 
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Thftt bnoket down, and full of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high. 

BickardIT, Act IV. S6» 8. 

K. John, Oh ! cousin, thou art come to set mine eye ; 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burnt: 
And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
Mv heart hath one noor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered. 

£tnff Johf^ Act v. Sc 10. 

Tork. My uncles both are slain in rescuing me : 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and At like ships before the wind, 
Or lambs pursued by hunger-starved wolves. 

Third PaH Eenry VL Act I. Se. 6. 

The latter of the two similes is good ; the former, bj its faintness of 
resemblance, has no effect but to load the narration with a useless 
image. 

506. The next error I shall mention is a capital one. In an epic 
poem, or in a poem upon anj elevated subject, a writer ought to 
avoid raising a simile on a low image, which never fails to brin^ 
down the prindpal subject In general, it is a rule. That a grand 
object ought never to be resembled to one that is diminutive, how- 
ever delicate the resemblance may be ; for it is the peculiar char- 
acter of a grand object to fix the attention, and swell the mind ; in . 
which state, to contract it to a minute object, is unpleasant. The 
reflembling an object to one that is greater, has, on me contrary, a 
good effect, by raising or swelling the mind ; for one passes with, 
satis&ction from a small to a great object ; but cannot be drawn 
down, without reluctance, from great to small. Hence the following 
dmiles are faulty : 

Meanwhile the troops beneath Patrodus' oare, 

Invade the Trojans and commence the war. 

As wasps, provoked by children in their play. 

Pour from their mansions by the broad highway, 

In swarms the guiltless traveller engage. 

Whet all their stings, and call forth au their rage ; 

All rise in arms, and with a general cry 

Assert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny 

Thus from the tents the fervent lesion swarms, 

So loud their clamor and so keen tneir arms.— i^UK^, xvi. 81S. 

So burns the vengeful hornet (soul all o*er) 

Bepulsed in vain, and thirsty still of ^ore ; 

(Bold son of air and heat) on angry wmgs 

Untamed, untired he turns, attacks and stings. 

Fired with like ardor, fierce Atrides flew, 

And sent his soul with every lance he threw. — Uiady xvii. 642. 

507, An error, opposite to the former, is the introducing a re- 
sembling image, so elevated or great as to bear no proportion to the 
principal subject. Their remarkable disparity, seizing the mind, 
never fails to depress the principal subject by contrast, instead of 

6<M. ▲ (rimile on a low image^^The affect of resembling an object to one that is greater. 
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raising it by resemblance : and if the disparity be very great^ the 
siimle degenerates into burlesque; nothing being more ridiculous 
than to force an object out of its proper rank in nature, by equalling 
it with one greatly supericwr or greatly inferior. This will be evident 
fix)m the following comparisons : 

Fervet opas, redolentqne thymo frsgmntia malla. 
Ac veluti lentis Cyclopes falmins massis 
Cam properant : alii tauiinis folUbos aaras 
Accipiunt, reddantqae : alii Btridentia tingont 
^ra laca ; gemit impositis incudibus .£tiia; 
^ Illi inter scBe magna vi brachia toll ant 

^ In nameramj versantqae tenaci foroipe ferrum. 

Non alitor (si parva lioet componere magnis) 
Cecropias innatas apes amor urgct habendi, 
Manere quamqne sao. GrandiBTia oppida oansy 
£t nuinire favos, et DsBdala fingere tecta. 
At fessffi maltft referant se nocte minores, 
Crura thymo plene : pascuntar et arbuta passim, 
Et glaacas salices, casiamqne crocumque rabentem, 
Et pingaem tiUam, et ferragineos hyacinthos, 
Omnibus una quies operum, labor omnibus unus. 

Qtorgicj iv. 169. 

A writer of delicacy will avoid drawing his comparisons from any 
image that is nauseous, ugly, or remarkably disagreeable ; for how- 
ever strong the resemblance may be, more will be lost than gained 
hy such comparison. Therefore I cannot help condemning, ^ough 
with some reluctance, the following simile, or rather metaphor: 

O thou fond many ! with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing !BoIingbroke, 
Before he was what thou wouldst have him be % 
And now beinff trimmM up in thine own desires, 
Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him, 
That thou provok'st thyself to cast him up : 
And BO, thou common dog, did^st thou disgoxge 
Thy glutton bosom of the roval Richard, 
And now thou wouldst eat tny dead vomit up. 
And howrst to find it. 

Secand Part Eenry IV. Act I. So. 6. 

508. The strongest objection that can lie against a comparison is, 
that it consists in words only, not in sense. Such false coin, or 
bastard wit, does eistremely well in burlesque ; but it is fisu: below 
the dignity of the epic, or of any serious composition : 

The noble sister of Poplioola, 

The moon of Rome ; chaste as the icicle 

That's curled by the frost from purest snow, 

And hangs on Blanks temple. Corma/MUy Act V. So. 8. 

There is evidently no resemblance between an icicle and a wo 
man, chaste or unchaste ; but chastity is cold in a metaphorical 
sense, and an icicle is cold in a proper sense : and this verbal re- 
semblance, in the hurry and glow of composing, has been thought 

007. An image too elevated for the principal tubjeot— DlaagreMbte ImifML 
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a siifficient foundation for the simile. Such phantom similes are 
mere witticisms, which ought to have no quarter, except where 
purposely introduced to provoke laughter. Lucian, in his disserta- 
tion upOTL history, talking of a certain author, makes the following 
comparison, whidi is verbal merely : 

ThiB author's descriptions are so oold that they sorpass the Caspian snow, 
and idl the ioe of tiie north. 

Virgil has not escaped this puerility : 

> Galathoa thymo mihi doldor Hybhe. 

JBticoiL vii. 87. 

' "Ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis. 



Gallo, cnjns amor tantum mihi oresdt in hoias, 

Qnantam vere novo viridis se sabjioit alnns. BueoL z. 87. 

Nor Tasso, in his Aminta : 

Hcciola e' V ape, e fa col picciol morso 

Par gravi, e par moleste le ferite ; 

Haj qoal cosa 6 piii piociola d' am ore, 

Se m ogni breve spatio entra, e s' asconde 

In ogni breve spatio ? hor, sotto a 1' ombra 

De le palpebre, nor trk minati rivi 

D'nn Diondo crine, hor dentro le pozisette 

Che forma an dolce riso in bella ^oancia; 

£ par fa tanto grandi, e si mortab, 

£ cosl immedicabili le piaghe. Act IT. Sc. 1. 

Nor Boileau, the chastest of all writers, and that even in his Art of 
Poetry: 

Ainsi tel autrefois, qu'on vit avec Faret 

Charbonner de ses vers les murs d'an cabaret, 

S'en va mal k propos d'ane voix insolente. 

Chanter da people H^brea la fuite triompnante, 

£t poursaivant MoiBe au travers des deserts, 

Coart avec Pharaon se noyer dans les mers. — C^ant 1. 1. 2L 

Mais aliens voir le Vrai, jnsqn^en sa source ro6me. 
Un d^vot aux yeux crenx, et d'absrtinence bl^me, 
S*il n'a point le coeur jnste, est affreaz devant Diea, 
L^£vangile au Chretien ne dit, en aucun lieu, 
Sois d^vot : elle dit, Sols doux, simple. Equitable : 
Car d*un devot souvent an Chretien veritable 
La distance est deux fois plus longue. il mon avis, 
Que du P6le Antarctique au Detroit ae Davis. 

JBaUeau^ Satire xi. 



-But for their spirits and souls 



This word rebeUi&n had froze them up 

As fish are in a pond. Second Part Sknry IV. Act I. So. 8. 

Queei^, The pretty vaulting sea refused to drown me ; 
Knowing, that thou wouldst have me drowned on shore ; 
With tears as salt as sea, through thy unkindness. 

Second Part Be-^ry IV, Act III. Sc. 6. 

Here there is no manner of resemblance but in the word drown; 
for there is no real resemblance between being drowned at sea, and 
dying of grief at land. But perhaps this sort of tinsel wit may 
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htLve a propriety in it, when luaed to express an affected, not a real 
passion, which was the Queen's case. 

Pope has several similes of the same stamp. I shall transcribe 
one or two from the JSssay on Man^ the greatest and most inatruo- 
tive of all his performances : 

And hence one master passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron's serpent, swallowB up the rest. JEpUL ii, L ISl. 

And again, talking of this same ruling or master passion : 

Nature its mother, Habit is its nurse ; 

Wit, spirit, ikculties, but make it worse ; 

Beason itself but eives it edge and power ; 

As heaven's bless'd beam turns vinegar more 90Wt,—lbid. 1. 46. 

Lord Bolingbroke, speaking of histc^ans : 

Where their sincerity as to fact is doubtful, we strike out truth by the con- 
frontation of different accounts ; as we strike out sparks of fire by the col- 
lision of flints and steel. 

Let ns vary the phrase a very little, and there will not remain a 
shadow of resemblance. Thus : 

We discover truth by the confrontation of different accounts ; as we strike out 
sparks of fire by the oollisi<Mi of flints and steel. 

Bacine makes Orestes say to Hermoine : 

Que les Scythes sont moins cruel qu' Hermoine. 

Similes of this kind put one in mind of a ludicrous French song : 

Je croyois Janneton 
Aussi douce que belle : 
Je croyois Janneton 
Plus douce qu^nn mouton ; 

H^las I H^las ! 
Elle est cent fois, mills fois, plus cruelle 
Que n^est le tigre aux bols. 

Again: 

H^las ! Pamour m^a pris, 
Comme le ohat fait la sonris. 

Where the subject is bivlesque or ludicrous, such similes are fiur 
from being improper. Horace says pleasantly, 

Qnanquam tu levior cortice. — ^L. iii. ode 9. 

And Bhakspeare, 

In breaking oaths he^s stronger than Hercules. 

509. And this leads me to observe, that besides the foregoing 
comparisons, which are all serious, there is a species, the end and 
purpose of which is to excite gayety or mirth. Take the following 
examples: 

608. Comparison in -wwiB only. SzamplM. 
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Falstafl^ cpeakiiig to his page : 

I do here walk before thee like a bow that hath overwhelmed all her litttff 
but imM.^Ste(md Part Smtry VL Aet I. Be. 4. 

I think he is not a piek-purae, nor a horae-stealer ; bat for his verity in love, 
I do think him as concave as a covered goblet, or a worm-eaten not. 

A» TouJJiieJi, Act III. Sc 10. 

This sword a dagger had his page, 

That was bnt little for his age ; 

And therefore waited on him so, 

As dwar& upon knights-errant do,— Mudi^aa, oanto i. 

DeBcriptioii <^ Hubibras's horse : 

He was well stayM, and in his gait 

Preserved a grave majestic state. 

At spur or switch no more he skipt. 

Or mended pace than Spaniard whipt: 

And yet so nery, he would bound 

As if he grieved to touch the ground : 

That Ciesar^s horse, who, as fame goes, , 

Had corns upon his feet and toes. 

Was not by half so tender hooft, 

Nor trod upon the ground so soft. 

And as that beast would kneel and stoop, 

(Borne write) to take his rider up ; 

J3o Hadibras his ('tis well known) 

Would often do to set him down. — CJanto i. 

The sun had long since in the lap 

Of Thetis taken out his nap; 

And, like a lobster boU'd, the mom 

From black to red began to turn. — Part II. canto li. 

Books, like men their authors, have but one way of coming into the worid , 
bnt there are ten thousand to go out of it, and return no more. 

IbU of a Tub. 

And in this the world mav perceive the difference between the integrity of a 
ffenerous author, and that oi a common fViend. The latter is observed to ad> 
here dose in prosperity ; but, on the decUne of fortune, to drop suddenly off: 
whereas the generous author, just on the contrary, finds his hero on the 
dunghill, from thence by graaual steps ruses him to a throne, and then im- 
mediately withdraws, expecting not so much as thanks for his pains. 

2hU of a Tub. 

The most accomplished way of using books at present is, to serve theni aa 
some do lords, learn their tiUeSj and then brag of tneir acquaintance. 

2Srf«^0 Tub. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild disorder seen, 

With throngs promiscuous strow the level green. 

Thus when dispersed a routed army runs. 

Of Asia's troops, and Afric's sable sons. 

With like confusion, different nations fly. 

Of various habit, and of various dye. 

The pierced battalions disunited, fall 

In heaps on heaps ; one fate overwhelms them alL 

J2ap« of tk0 Zockf eanto ffi. 

He does not consider that sincerity in love is as much out of fluihion afti 
"i nobody takes it now.-^Carden Hutband. 

S09. Mlrthfiil oomparlMnn 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FIGURES. 

The endless rariely of expressions brought under the head of 
tropes and figures by ancient critics and grammarians, makes it evi- 
dent that they had no precise criterion for distinguishing tropes and 
%ares from plain language. It was accordingly my opinion that 
little could '14 made of them in the way of rational criticism; till 
discovering, by a sort of accident, that many of them depend on 
principles jbrmerly explained, I gladly embrace the opportunity to 
show the influence of these principles where it would be the leait 
expected. 

SECTION I. 
PersonificaiioH. 

510. The bestowing sensibility and voluntary motion upon things 
inanimate, is so bold a figure as to require, one should imagine^ 
very peculiar circumstances £ot operating the delusion ; and yet^ in 
the language of poetry, we find variety ^^expressions, which, though 
conunonly reduced to that figure, are used without ceremony, or 
any sort of preparation; as^ for example, thirsty ground, hungry 
church-yard, furious dsurt, anyry ocean. These epithets, in their 
proper meaning, are attributes of sensible beings: what is their 
meaning when applied to things inanimate ? do they make us con- 
ceive the ground, the church-yard, the dart, the ocean, to be endued 
with animal functions ? This is a curious inquiry ; and whether so 
or not^ it cannot be declined in handling the present subject 

The mind, agitated by certain passions, is prone to bestow sensi- 
bility upon things inanimate. This is an additional instance of the 
influence of passion upon our opinions and belief. (Chapter ii. part v.) 
I give examples. Antony, mourning over the body of CsBsar mur- 
dered in the senate-house, vents his passion in the following words : 

Antony. pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these outchere. 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleet man 
That ever lived in the tide of ^me,—JulUis Oastary Act IIL So. 4. 

Here Antony must have been impressed with a notion that the body 
of Gsesar was listening to him, without which the sj)eech would bjft 
foolish and absurd. Nor will it appear strange, considering what ia 
said in the chapter alx)ve cited, that passion should have such powei 

10 
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over the mind of man. In another example of the same kind, the 
earth, as a common mother, is animated to give refuge against a 
Cither's unkindness : 

Almeria, O Earthy behold, I kneel upon thy boBOxn, 
And bend my flowing eyes to stream upon 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt yield I 
Open thy bowels of compassion, t^e 
Into thy womb the last and most forlorn 
Of all tny race. Hear me, thou common parent ; 

^I have no parent else. ^Be thou a mother, 

And step between me and the curse of him 
Who was — who was, but is no more a &ther ; 
But brands my innocence with horrid crimes ; 
And for the tender names of child and dcrngMBr, 
Now oalla me murderer and parricide, 

Mourfimg Sride^ Act IV. So. 7. 

Plaintive passions are extremely solicitous for vent ; and a solil^ 
qny commonly answers the purpose ; but when such passion becomes 
excessive, it cannot be gratified but by sympathy fix>m others ; and 
if denied that consolation in a natural way, it will convert even 
things inanimate into sympathizing beings. Thus Philoctetes com- 
plains to the rocks and promontories of the isle of Lenmos (Phi- 
loctetes of Sophocles, Act iv. Sc. 2) ; and Alcestes dyins, invokes 
the sun, the light of day, the clouds, the earth, her nusband's 
palace, <fec. (Alcestes of Euripides, Act ii. Sc. 1.) Moschus, lament- 
ing the death of Bion, conceives that the birds, the fountains, the 
trees, lament with him. The shepherd, who in Virgil bewails the 
death of Daphnis, expresseth himself thus : 



Again: 



Daphni, tunm Poenos etiam ingemnlsse leones 

Interitum, montesque feri sylvseque loquuntur. — Edogue v. 8T. 

Ilium etiam lauri, ilium etiam fievere myricsB. 

Pinifer ilium etiam sola sub rupe jacentem 

M»nalus, et gelidi fleverunt saxa hyf^sL—Sdlogue z. 18. 



511. That such personification is derived from nature, wiD not 
admit the least remaining doubt, after finding it in poems of the 
darkest ages and remotest countries. No figure is more frequent in 
Ossian's works ; for example : 

The battle is over, said the kinff. and I behold the blood of my firienda. Sad 
is the heath of Lena, and mournral the oaks of Cromla. 

Again: 

The sword of Gaul trembles at his side, and longs to glitter in hia hand. 

King Richard having got intelligence of Bolingbroke's invasion, 
says, upon landing in England from his Irish expedition, in a mix- 
ture of joy and resentment, 

510. Boldness of the figure of personification. Expressions implylnff that figure, in oom* 
mon use. When we are disposed to use this figure.-— Antony over the body of GBoar.— 
Iterth addrassed a» a mother.— Plaintiye passions, how eacpressed. IllustrsHona. 
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-I weep for joy 



To stand upon my kingdom once again. 

Bear earth. 1 do salute thee with my hand, 

Though rebels wound thee with their horses^ hoofb. 

As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears, and smiles in meeting ; 

go weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 

And do thee favor with mv royal hands. 

Feed not thy sdVfereign's toe, my gentle earth. 

Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous aeoM : 

But let thy spiders that suck up thy venom, 

And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way; 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet. 

Which with uaarping steps do trample tnee. 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies ; 

And, when they from thy bosom plack a flower, 

Guard it. I pr'ythee, with a lurking adder ; 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 

Throw death upon thy sovereign's enemiea. 

Mock not mv senseless conjuration, lords ; 

This eartli shall have a feeling ; and these stones 

Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 

Shall falter under foul rebellious arms. 

JSiehard IT, Act III. So. 2. 

After a long voyage it was customary among the ancients to sa- 
lute the natal soil. A long voyage being of old a greater enterprise 
than at present, the safe return to one^s country after much fatigue 
and danger, was a delightful circumstance ; and it was natural to 
give the natal soil a temporary life, in order to sympathize with the 
traveller. See an example, Agamemnon of Eschylus, Act III. in the 
beginning. Regret for leaving a place one has been accustomed to, 
has the same eftect (Philoctetes of Sophocles, at the close). 

Terror produceth the same effect ; it is communicated in thought 
to every thing around, even to things inanimate. Speaking of Pdy- 
pbemus: 

Olamorem immensum tollit, quo pontus et omnes 

Intremuere und», penitusqae exterrita tellus 

Italiffi. JEneid, iii. 672. 



-As when old Ocean roars, 



And heaves huge surges to the trmU>Ung shores. 

Iliad, ii. 249. 

Go, view the settling sea. The stormy wind is laid ; but the billows still 
tremble on the deep, and seem to fear the blast. Fingal'. 

Racine, in the tragedy of Phedra^ describing the sea-monster that 
destroyed Hippolytus, conceives the sea itself to be struck with ter- 
ror as well as the spectators : 

Le flot qui Papporta rooule 4pouvant^. 

A man also naturally communicates his joy to all objects around, 
animate or inanimate : 



-As when to them wiio sail 



Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambio, oft' at sea northeast winds blow 
Sabean odor from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 
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Well pleased, they slack their coarse, and many a league, 
Cheerd with the grateful smell, old Ocean Bmifes. 

ParadUe Zost, b. iv. 

612. I have been profuse of examples, to show what power many 
passions have to animate their objects. In all the foregoing exam- 
ples, the personification, if I mistake not, is so complete as to afiford 
conviction, momentary indeed, of life and intelligence. But it is ev- 
ident, from numberless instances, that personification is not always 
so complete : it is a common figure in descriptive poetry, understood 
to be the language of the writer, and not of the persons he describes : 
in this case it seldom or never comes up to conviction, even momen- 
tary, of life and intelligence. I give the following examples : 

First in his eaA the glorious lamp was seen 

(Segent of day, and all th' horizon round 

Invested with bright rays) ; jocund to run 

Bis longitude through heaven's high road : the gray 

Dawn and the Pleiades before him danced, 

Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the moon, 

But opposite, in levelled west was set 

Hit mirror, with full face borrowing Tier light 

From him ; for other light the needed none. 

Paradise Lost^ b. vii. 1. 870.* 



Night^s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
aountain-tops. 
Borneo and JuUetj Act III. Sc 7 



Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 

and J 



But look, the morn, in russet mantle dad, 
Walks oW the dew of yon high eastward hill. 

Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 1. 

It may, I presume, be taken for granted, that in the foregoing in- 
stances, the personification, either with the poet or his reader, 
amounts not to a conviction of intelligence : that the sun, the moon, 
the day, the mom, are not here understood to be sensible beings. 
What then is the nature of this personification ? I think it must be 
referred to the imagination : the inanimate object is imagined to be 
a sensible being, but without any conviction, even for a moment, 
that it really is so. Ideas or fictions of imagination have power to 
raise emotions in the mind ; and when any thing inanimate is, in 
imagination, supposed to be a sensible being, it makes by that 
means a greater figure than when an idea is formed ctf it according 
to truth. This sort of personification, however, is fer inferior to the 
other in elevation. Thus personification is of two kinds. The first, 
being more noble, may be termed passionate persordfication ; the 
other, more humble, descriptive personification ; because seldom or 
never is personification in a description carried to conviction. 

* The chastity of the English language, which in common usaffe distinguishes 
bjr genders no words but what signify oeiDgs male and female, gives thus a 
fine opportunity for the prosopopoeia ; a beauty unknown in other languages, 
where every word is masculine or feminine. 

511. Proof of this figure bein^ natural. Examples from Otsian; ftom Richard IL^ 
Terror eoiDxnunioatos itself Eramples, So does joy. 
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The ima^nation is so lively and active, that its images are raised 
with veiy httle etfort ; and this justifies ihe tiequent use of descrip- 
tive personificatioD. This figure abounds in Milton^s Allegro and 
Pewseroso, 

Abstrctct and general terms, as well as particular objects, are often 
necessary in poetry. Such terms, however, are not well adapted to 
poetiy, because they suggest not any image : I can readily tbrm an 
image of Alexander or Achilles in wrath ; but I cannot form an im- 
age of wrath in the abstract, or of wrath independent of a person. 
Upon that account, in works addressed to the imagination, abstract 
terms are frequently personified ; but such personification rests upon 
imagination merely, not upon conviction : 

Sed mlhi vel Tell as optem prins ims dehiscat; 
Vel Pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbrae, 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemque i>rofuiidam, 
Ante pudor quam te violo, aut tua jora resolvo. 

u£neidf iv. 2i. 

Thus, to explain the effects of slander, it is imagined to be a volun- 
tary agent: 

No, 'tis Slander; 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 

Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 

Kides on the posting winds, and doth belie 

All comers ol the world, kings, queens, and states, 

Maids, matrons ; nay, the secrets of the grave 

This viperoaa Slander enters. — Oymbelinej Act III. So. i. 

As also liuman passions ; take the following example : 
-For Pleasure and Revenge 



Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 

Of any true decision. — Troilue and Oreuiday Act II. So. 4. 

Virgil explains fame and its effects by a still greater variety of ac- 
tion {j^Jneid, iv. 173). And Shakspeare personifies death and its 
operations in a manner singularly fanciful : 



-Within the hollow crown 



That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 

Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sita, 

8comng his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene 

To monarchize, be feur'd, and kill with looks, 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit^ 

As if this flesh, which walls about onr life, 

Were brass impregnable^ and humored thus, 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle walls, and farewell king. 

Jiichard IL Act III. So. 4. 

Not less successfully is life and action given even to sleep : 

King Henry. How many thousands of my poorest subject! 
Are at this hour asleep ! gentle Sleep. 
Nature^s soft nurse, how have I frightea thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfufness ? 
Why rather. Sleep, lient thou in smoky cribs, 
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Upon aaeasy pallets stretohing thee, 

And liush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly s^^ate, 

And luU'd with sounds of sweetest melody? 

Oh thou dull god, why llest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds, and leav'at tlie kingly conch, 

A watch-case to a common 'larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyesj and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge. 

And in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the ruflBan billows by the top. 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deafening clamors in the slippery shronds, 

That, with the hurly, death itself awakes, — 

Canst thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an nour so rude ; 

And in the calmest and the stillest nignt, 

With all the appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low I lie down ; 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Sewnd PaH Henry IV, Act III. So. 1. 

I shall ad^i one example more, to show that descriptive personifica- 
tion may be used with propriety, even where the purpose of the dia- 
courae is instruction merely : 

Oh I let the steps of youth be oantions, 

How they advance into a dangerous world ; 

Our dutj[ only can conduct us safe. 

Our passions are seducers : but of all. 

The strongest Love. He first approaches ns 

In childish play, wantoning in our walks : 

If hcedlestsly we wander after him. 

As he will pick out all the dancing-way. 

We're lost, and hardly to return again. 

We shoula take warning : he is painted blind, 

To show us, if we fondly follow him. 

The precipices we may fall into. 

Therefore let Virtue take him by the hand : 

Directed so, he leads to certain joy. — Southern. 

613. Hitherto success has attended our steps: but whether we 
shall complete our progress with equal success, seems doubtful ; for 
when we look back to the expressions mentioned in the beginning, 
thirsty ground, furious dart, and such like, it seems no less difficult 
than at first, to say whether there be in them any sort of personifi- 
cation. Such expressions evidently raise not the slightest conviction 
of sensibility : nor do I think they amount to descriptive personifica- 
tion ; because, in them, we do not even figure the ground or the 
dart to be animated. If so, they cannot at all come under the pres- 
ent subject. To show which, I shall endeavor to trace the effect 
that such expressions have in the mind. Doth not the expression 
angry ocean, for example, tacitly compare the ocean in a storm to a 

512. How pftseioDato differ from descriptive personification. — Abstract and general 
terms not adapted to poetry How tbcy may be advantageously naed in poetry. £xiuii* 
pies. 
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mao m wrath? By this tacit comparifion, the ocean is eleyated 
above its rank in nature ; and yet personification is excluded, be- 
cause, by the very nature of comparison, the things compared aie 
kept distinct, and the native appearance of each is preserved. It 
will be shown afterwards, that expressions of this kind belong to an- 
other figure, which I term a figure of speech^ and which employs 
the seventh section of the present chapter. 

Though thus in general we can distinguish descriptive personifi- 
cation from what is merely a figure of speech, it is, however, often 
difficult io say, with respect to some expressions, whether they are 
of one kind or of the other. Take the following instances : 

The moon sKines bright : in sach s night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently bin the trees, 
And the^sdid make no noise ; in such a night, 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojan wall, 
And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, , 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Merchant of Venice, Act V. So. 1. 

-I'have seen 



Th' anibUioue ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds. 

JtOius OoBtarj Act I. So. 6. 

With respect to these and numberless other examples of the same 
kind, it must depend upon the reader, whether they be examples of 
personification, or of a figure of speech merely : a sprightly imagi- 
nation will advance them to the former class ; with a plain reader 
they will remain in the latter. 

514. Having thus at large explained the present figure, its differ- 
ent kinds, and the principles upon which it is founded ; what comes 
next in order, is, to show in what cases it may be introduced with 
propriety, when it is suitable, when unsuitable. I begin with ob- 
serving, that passionate personification is not promoted by every 
passion indifferently. All dispiriting passions are averse to it ; and 
remorse, in particular, is too serious and severe to be gratified with 
a phantom of the mind. I cannot therefore approve the following 
speech of Enobarbus, who had deserted his master Antony : 

Be witness to me, thou blessed moon, 
When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 

Before thy face repent 

Oh sovereign Mistress of true melancholy. 
The poisonouB damp of night dispunge upon me, 
That life, a very rebel to my will. 
May hang no longer on me. 

Antony and Gleopatra, Act IV. So. 7. 

If this can be justified, it must be upon the heathen system of the- 
ology, which converted into deities the sun, moon, and stars. 

518b Certain expreceions that do not quite amount to descriptive personification. What 
they are called.—8ometimea difflcnlt to distinguish between descriptive personifloatloa 
and figures of speech. 
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Secondlj, after a.^ passionate personification is properly introdnced, 
it ought to be confined to its proper province, that of gratifying the 
passion without giving place to any sentiment or action but what 
answers that purpose ; for personification is at any rate a bold figure, 
and ought to be employed with great reserve. The passion of love, 
for exMBple, in a plaintive tone, may give a momentary life to 
woods and rocks, in order to make them sensible of the lover's dis- 
tress ; but no passion will support a conviction so far-stretched, as 
that these woods and rocks should be living witnesses-to report the 
distress to others. {Pastor Fido, Act III. Sc. 3.) No lover who is 
not crazed will utter such a sentiment ; it is plainly the operation of 
the writer, indulging his inventive faculty without regard to nature. 
The same observation is applicable to the following passage * 

In winter^s tedions nights sit by the fire 

With good old folks, and let them tell their tales 

Of woeful agep, long ago betid : 

And ere thou bid good night, to qait their grief, 

Tell them the lamentable fall of me, 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds. 

For why 9 the senseless brands will sympathize 

The heavy accent of tliy moving tongue, 

And in compassion weep the fire out. 

Richard U, Act V. Sc. 2. 

One must read this passage veiy seriously to avoid laughing. The 
f<^owing passage is quite extravagant ; the different parts of the 
human body are too intimately connected with self to be personified 
by the power of any passion ; and after converting such a part into 
a sensible being, it is still worse to make it to be conceived as rising 
in rebellion against self : 

Cleopatra, Haste, bare my arm, and ro«se the serpenVs fury. 

Coward flesh 

"Wouldst thon conspire with Caesar to betray me. 
As thou wert none of mine ? I'H force thee to 't. 

Drydeth^ AUfer Ltyw^ Act V. 

515. Next comes descriptive persomficatimi ; upon which I must 
observe, in general, that it ought to be cautiously used. A per- 
sonage in a tragedy, agitated by a starong passion, deals in warm 
sentiments ; and the reader, catching fire by sympathy, relisheth the 
boldest pei*sonifications ; but a writer, even in the most lively de- 
scription, taking a lower flighty ought to content himself with such 
easy personifications as agree with 3ie tone of mind inspired by the 
description. Nor is even such easy personification always admitted ; 
for in plain narrative the mind, serious and sedate, rejects personifi- 
cation altogether. Strada, in his history of the Belgic wars, has the 
following passage, which, by a strained elevation above the tone of 
the subject, deviates into burlesque : 

Vix descenderat a prsetoria navi Caesar ; cum foeda illi<;o exorta in portu tem- 

Bl^ When a passionate personification is snitahJe; when not What paaaions averse to 
It. — ^The proper province of a passionaie persiinificaiion. 
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Mstas, daRsein impeta disjecit, pnetoriam hansit ; quasi non vectaram ampliiia 
CaBsarem, Csesarisque fortunam.— i>A;. I. 1. 1. 

Neither do I approve, in Shakspeare, the speech of King John, 
gravely exhorting the citizens of Angiers to a surrender ; though a 
tragic writer has much greater latitude than an historian. Take the 
following specimen : 

The cannons have their bowels full of wrath ; 

And ready mounted are they to spit forth 

Their iron indignation 'gainst your walls. — ^Aot II. Sc 8. 

Secondly, If extraordinary marks of respect to a person of low 
rank be ridiculous, no less so is the personification of a low subject 
This rule chiefly regards descriptive personification ; for a subject 
can hardly be low that is the cause of a violent passion ; in that cir 
cumstance, at least, it must be of importance. But to assign any 
rule other than taste merely, for avoiding things below even descrip- 
tive personification, will, I am afraid, be a hard task. A poet of 
superior genius, possessing the power of inflaming the mind, maj 
take liberties that would be too bold in others. Homer appears not 
extravagant in animating his darts and arrows ; nor Thomson in 
^animating the seasons, the winds, the rains, the dews ; he even ven- 
tures to animate the diamond, and doth it with propriety : 



-That polish'd bright, 



And all its native lustre let abroad, 

Dares, as it sparkles on the fair one^s breast, 

"With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 

But there are things familiar and base, to which personification can 
not descend. In a compoeed state of mind, to animate a lump of 
matter even in the most rapid flight of fancy, degenerates into bur- 
lesque : 

How now 1 What noise ! that spirit^s possessed with haste, 
That wounds th' unresisting postern with these strokes. 

Shakspeare^ Meaeurefor Measure^ Act IV. So. 6. 



-Or from the shore 



The plovers when to scatter o^er the heath. 
And sing their wild notes to the list^ninff waste. 

TnofMony Spring^ 1. 28. 

Speaking of a man's hand cut off in battle : 

Te decisa suuni, Laride, dextera quterit : 
Semianimesque micant digiti : ferrumqne retraotant. 

^neidf x. 895. 

The personification here of a hand is insufiferable, especially in a 
plain narration ; not to mention that such a trivial incident is too 
minutely described. 

The same observation is applicable to abstract terms, which ought 
not to be animated unless they have some natural dignity. Thom- 
son, in this article, is licentious ; witness the following instances out 
of many t 

16* 
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O Tale of blisB ! O eoftiy swelling billfi ! 

On which ike power of cuUivaiion lies, 

And joys to see the wonders of his toil. — Summer^ 1. 1485. 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother TMrgl 
Produce the mighty bowl ; 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 
Matnre and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years, and now Ms lumeat front 
Flames m. the light refulgent. — Autumn, 1. 516. 

516. Thirdly, It is not sufficient to avoid improper subjects : some 
preparation is necessary in order to rouse die mind ; for the ina- 
agination refuses its aid, till it be warmed at least, if not inflamed. 
Y«t Thomson, without the least ceremony or preparation, introduceth 
e2» h. season as a sensible being : 

From brightening fields of ether lair disoloBed, 

Child of Uie sun, refulgent Summer comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nature's depths 

He comes attended by the sultiy hours, 

And ever fanning breezes, on his way ; 

While from his ardent look, the turning Spring 

Averts her blushful face, and earth ana sRies 

All smiling to his hot dominion leaves. — Summer, 1. 1. 

See Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad with all his rising train, 
VaporSf and dottds, and storms, — Winter, 1. 1. 

This has violently the air of writing mechanically without taste. It 
is not natural that the imagination of a writer should be so much 
heated at the very commencement ; and, at any rate, he cannot ex- 
pect such ductility in his readers. But if this practice can be justi- 
fied by authority, Thomson has one of no mean note : Yida begins 
hifl fint eclogue in the following words: 

Dicite, YOB Musee, et juvenum memorate querelas; 

Dioite ; nam motas ipsas ad carmina oautes 

Et requiesse suos perhibent vaga flumina cursns. 

Even Shakspeare is not always careful to prepare ihe mind for this 
bold figure. Take the following instance : 



Upon these taxations, 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 

The many to them 'longing, have put off 

The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers ; who, 

Unfit for other life, compellM by hunger, 

And lack of other means, in desperate manner 

Daring th' event to th' teeth, are all in uproar. 

And Dwnger serves among tnem. — Henry VIII. Act I. So. 4. 

Fourthly, Descriptive personification, still more than what is 
passionate, ought to be kept within the bounds of moderation. A 
reader warmed with a beautiful subject, can ima^ne, even without 
passion, the winds, for example, to be animated ; but still the winds 

515. How deseriptlve personification should be used. Degrees of it.— P«T8onifierti<m 
•fa low ftul^oct— Things too fomiliar and base to be personified. 
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are the subject ; and any action ascribed to them beyond or con- 
trary to their usual operation, appearing unnatural, seldom ficiils to 
banish the illusion altogether: the reader's imagination, too iai 
strained, refuses its aid ; and the description becomes obscure, in- 
stead of being more lively and striking. In this view the following 
passage describing Cleopatra on shipboard, appears to me excep- 
tionable : 

The barge she sat in, like a bumishM throne, 
Bnrnt on the water : the poop was beaten gold, 
Parple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sicK with 'em. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ Act II. Sc. 8. 

The winds in their impetuous course have so much the appearance 
of fury, that it is easy to figure them wreaking their resentment 
against their enemies, by destroying houses, ships, 6cc\ but to figure 
them love-sick, has no resemblance to them in any circumstance. In 
another passage, where Cleopatra is also the subject^ the personifi- 
cation of the air is carried beyond all bounds : 

• ■ The city cast 

Its people oat upon her ; and Antony 
Inthron'd i' th' market place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to th' air, which bat for vacancy. 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 

Antonf and Chopaira, Act IL Bo. S. 

The following personification of the earth or soil is not less wild : 

She shall be dignified with this high honor. 
To bear mylady's train ; lest the base earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss ; 
And of so great a fevor growing proud. 
Disdain to root the summer-swelling flower. 
And make rough winter everlastinffly. 

Tico GenUemen of Verona^ Aet II. Sc 7. 

Shakspeare, fiu* from approving such intemperance of imagination^ 
puts this i^)eech in the mouui of a ranting lover. Neither can I 
relish what follows : 

Omnia que, Phcebo qu«ndam meditante, beatOB 

Audit Eiirotas, jussitque ediscere lauros. 

llle canit. Ftr^, Buc vL 82. 

The cheerfulness singly of a pastoral song, will scarce supiport per- 
sonification in the lowest degree. But admitting, that a river gently 
flowing may be imagined a sensible beinff listening to a song, I 
cannot enter into the conceit of the river^s ordering his laurels to 
learn the song : here all resemblance to any thing real is quite lost 
This however is copied literally by one of our greatest poets ; early 
indeed, before maturity of taste or judgment : 

Thames heard the numbers as he flowM along, 
And bade hia willows learn the moving song. , _ . , . • 
Popi?i PaSordUj Past. iv. L IS. 
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This author, in riper years, is guilty of a much grater deriatioti 
fixmi the rule. Dnlness may be imagined a ddty or idol, to be 
worshipped by bad writers ; but then some sort of disguise is re- 
quisite, some bastard virtue must be bestowed, to make such wor- 
ship in some degree excusable. Yet in the Dunciad, Dulness, with- 
out the least disguise, is made the object of worship. The mind 
rejects such a fiction as unnatural ; for dulness is a defect^ of which 
even the dullest mortal is ashamed : 

Then he : Great tamer of all hnman art t 
First in my care, and ever at my heart ; 
Ihilness ! whose ^ood old cause I jet defend. 
With whom my Muse began, with whom shall end, 
E'er since Sir Foplinff's periwig was praise. 
To the last honors of the Bull and Bays I 

thou I of bus^ne^^s the directing soul ! 
To this our head, like bias to the bowl, 

Which as more ponderous, made its aim more tni^y 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view : 

1 ever gracious to perplexM mankind^ 
Still spread a healing mist before the mind : 
And, lest we err by Wit's wild dancing light, 
Secure us kindly in our native night. 

Or, if to wit a coxcomb make pretence, 

Guard the sure barrier between that and sense j 

Or quite unravel all the reasoning thread. 

And hang some curious cobweb m its stead I 

As, forced from wind-guns, lead itself can fly. 

And pond'rous slugs cut swiftlv through the sky ; 

As docks to weight their nimble motion owe, 

The wheels above urged by the load below : 

Me Emptiness and Dulness could inspire, 

And were my elasticity, and fire. B. i. 1«^. 

617. Fifthly, The enthusiasm of passion may have the effect to 
prolong passionate personification ; but descriptive personificatiov 
cannot be dispatched in too few words : a circumstantiate descrip- 
tion dissolves the charm, and makes the attempt to personify ap- 
pear ridiculous. Homer succeeds in animating his darts and arrows ; 
but such personification spun out in a French translation, is mere 
burlesque : 

Et la fldohe en furie, avide de son sang, 
Part, vole i lui, Patteint, et ltd peroe le fianc. 

Horace says happily. 

Post equit«m sedet atra Oura. 

Observe how this thought degenerates by being diviaed, like the 
former, into a number of minute parts : 

Un fou rempli d'erreurs^ que le trouble aocompagne 
Et malade il la ville ainsi qu'i la campagne, 
En vain monte ii cheval pour tromper son ennui, 
La Ohagrin monte en croupe, et galope avec lui. 



Sit. PwparaaoB n«ce8aar7.-€rJtlotsm on Tbomsoa— Limits to persontflcation.— Psultir 
•wnpleB from 8h»k«peare and Pope. 
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A poet, in a short and lively ezprefisioD, maj animate his muse, his 
genius, and even his verse ; but to animate his verse, and to address 
a whole epistle to it, as Boileau doth (EpUtle x.), is insupportable. 
The following passage is not less &ulty : 

Her fate is whispered by the gentle breeze, 
And told in sighs to all the trembling trees ; 
The trembling trees, in every plain and wood. 
Her fate remurmur to the silver flood ; 
The silver flood, so lately calm, appears 
Sweird with new passion, and o'emows with tears 
The winds, and trees, and floods, her death deplore, 
Daphne, oar grief 1 our glory 1 now no more. 

Pop6^8 Pagiorait, iv. «1. 

Let grief or love have the power to animate the winds, the trees, the 
floods, provided the figure be dispatched in a single expression; 
even in that case, the figure seldom has a good effect ; because grief 
or love of the pastoral find, are causes rather too faint for so violent 
an effect as imagining the winds, trees, or floods, to be sensible 
beings. But when this figure is deliberately spread out, with great 
regularity and accuracy, through many lines, ihe reader, instead of 
reUshing it, is struck with its ridiculous appearance. 



SECTION II. 

Apostrophe. 

5-18. This figure and the former are derived from the same prin- 
ciple. If, to humor a plaintive passion, we can bestow a momentary 
sensibility upon an inanimate object, it is not more diflBcult to be- 
stow a momentary presence upon a sensible being who is absent : 

Strike the harp in praise of Bragela, whom I left in the isle of mist, th« 
spouse of my love. Dost thou raise thy fair face from the rock to find the sails 
of CuchuUin ? The sea is rolling far distant, and its white foam shall deceive 
thee for my sails. — ^Retire, for it is night, my love, and the dark winds sigh in 
thy hair. Retire to the hall of my feasts, and think of the times that are past ; 
for I will not return till the storm of war is gone. Connal, speak of wars 
and arms, and send her from my mind ; for lovely with her raven hair is the 
white-bOBomM daughter of Sorglan. — Mngalf b. i. 

Speaking of Fingal absent : 

Happy are thy people, Fingal ; thine arm shaU flght their battles. Thou 
art the first in tneur dangers ; the wisest in the days of their peace ; thou speak- 
est, and thy thousands obey ; and armies tremble at the sound of thy steel 
Happy are thy people, O Fingal. 

This figure is sometimes joined with the formei;: things inanimate, 
to qualify them for listeniDg to a passionate expostulation, are not 
only personified, but also conceived to be present : 

617. DeMriptive j>ersoniflcation should b« short Ezamplea. 
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Et Bi fiftta Deilm, si mems non lasva ftuBset, 
Impulerat ferro Argolicas foedare latebras ; 
Trcjaqw nunc stares, Priamiqus arx dUa numeres, 

ffdena, — Poor lord, is't I 

That chase thee from thy country, and expose 

Those tender limbs of thine to the event 

Of non-sparing war? And is it I 

That drive thee from the sportive ooart, where thoa 

Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of smoky muskets ? you leaden messengers^ 

That ride upon the violent speed of flre^ 

Fly with fiiise aim ; pierce the still movmg air 

That sings with piercing : do not touch my lord. 

AWs WeU that End's WeU, Act III. So. 4. 

And let them lift ten thousand swords^ said Nathos, with a smile ; the sons 
of car-borne Usnoth will never tremble m danger. Why dost thou roll with 
all thy foam, thou roaring sea of UUin ? why do ye rustle on your dark wings, 
ye whistling tempests of the sky ? Do ye thmk, ye storms, that ye keep Nathos 
on the coast ? Ifo ; his soul detains him, children of the night I Althos, bring 
my father's arms, Ac^Mngal, 

Whither hast thou fled, wind, said the king of Morven ! Dost thon rustle 
in the chambers of the south, and pursue the shower in other lands ? Why 
oomest not thou to my sails, to the blue face of my seas ? The foe is in the land 
of Morven, and the ^ng is absent. — Fvngal, 

Hast thou left thy blue course in heaven, golden-haired son of the sky I The 
west hath opened its gates ; the bed of thy repose is there. The waves gather 
to behold thy beauty ; they lift their trembling heads ; they see thee lovely in 
thy sleep, but they shrink away with fear. Best in thy shadowy cave, O Son I 
and let thy retnm be in joy. — M'inffol, 

Daughter of Heaven, fair art thon I the silence of thy face is pleasant. Thou 
comest forth in loveliness ; the stars attend thy blue steps in the east. The 
clouds rejoice in thy presence, Moon I and brighten their dark-brown sides. 
— Who is like thee in heaven, daughter of the night I The stars are ashamed 
in thy presence, and turn aside their sparkling eyes. Whither dost thou re- 
tire m>m thy course, when the darkness of thy countenance grows ? Hast thoa 
thy hall like Ossian? Dwellest thou in the shadow of grief f Have thy sisters 
fallen from heaven ? and are they who rejoiced with tnee at night no more ? 
Yes, they have fallen, fair light ; and often dost thon retire to mourn. — But 
thou thyself shalt one night fail ; and leave thy blue path in heaven. The 
stars wiU then lift their heads; they, who in thy presence were ashamed, wiU 
rejoice.— JVfi^dttL 

This figure, like all others, requires an agitation of mind. In 

plain narrative, as, for example, in giving the genealogy d a family, 

it has no good effect : 

^Fauno Picus pater : isque parentem 

Te, Satume, refert ; tu sanguinis oltimus anctor.— J^m«2, vii. id. 



SECTION III. 

Hyperbole, 

619. In this figure*, by which an object is magnified or diminished 
beyond truth, we have another effect of the foregoing principle. An 

518. Define apostrophe. With what other figure Is it often Joined f 7?h6 state of 
tt reqalree. 
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object of an uncommon nze, either rerj great of its kind or very 
litde, strikes us with surprise; and this emotion produces a mo- 
mentary conviction that the object is greater or less than it is in 
reality (see chapter viii.). The same effect, precisely, attends figura- 
tive grandeur or littleness; and hence the hyperbole, which ex- 
presses that momentary conviction. A writer, taking advantage of 
thi^ natural delusion, warms his description greatly by the hyper- 
bole; and the reader, even in his coolest moments, relishes the 
figure, being sensible that it is the operation of nature upon a 
glowing fency. 

It cannot have escaped observation, that a writer is commonly 
more successful in magnifying by an hyperbole than in diminishing. 
The reason is, that a minute object contracts the mind, and fetters 
the power of imagination ; but that the mind, dilated and inflamed 
with a grand object, moulds objects for its ratification with great 
facility. Longinus, with respect to diminishing hyperbole, quotes 
the following ludicrous thought from a comic poet : " He was owner 
of a bit of ground no larger than a Lacedemonian letter." (Chapter 
xzxi. of his Treatise on the Subhme.) But, for the reason now 
given, the hyperbole has by far the greater force in magnifying ob- 
jects ; of which take the following examples : 

For all the land which thou seest^ to thee will I give it, and to thj seed 
forever. And I will make thy seea as the dast of the earth ; so that if a 
man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be num- 
bered. — Genens, ziii. 15, 16. 

lUa vel intacte segetis per aumma volaret 

Gramina : nee teneras cnraa lasisaet aristas.— u^^Mttf, vSi. 808. 



^Atqne imo bamthri ter gnrgite vastos 

Sorbet in abrnptam fluctna, rarsusqne sab auras 
Erigit altemos, et sidera verberat undk.—3id, iii. 421. 



-Horrificis jaxta tonat ^tna minis. 



Interdnmqne atram prorumpit ad tethera nabem, 

Turbine famantem piceo et oandente fa villa : 

Attollitque globes nammaram, et sidera lambit.— 7i^ iii. 671. 



Speaking of Polyphemus : 



-Ipae arduas, altaqne pulsat 



Sidera. JUd, m, 619. 



-When he speaks, 



The air, a oharter'd libertine, is still.— i^Smry F. Act I. So. 1. 

Now shield with shield, with helmet helmet dosed, 

To armor armor, lanoe to lance opposed. 

Host against host with shadowy squadrons drew. 

The sounding darts in iron tempests flew. 

Victors and vanquished join promiscuous cries, 

And shrilling shouts ana dying groans arise : 

With streaming blood the slippery fields are dyed. 

And slaughter^ heroes swell tne dreadful tide.— 72ta^, iv. 608. 

jn». Define kyptrbole. Why it is easier to aiagBliy tbsa to dlmtniBh hf hyperbote^ 

The flgoiSb oatotaL 
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520. Haying examined the nature of this figure, and the principle 
on which it is erected, I proceed, as in the -first section, to the rules 
by which it ought to be governed. And, in the first place, it is a 
capital &ult to introduce an hyperbole in the description of any thing 
ordinary or familiar ; for in such a case it is altogether unnatural, 
being destitute of surprise, its only foundation. Take the following 
instance, where the subject is extremely familiar, viz., swimming to 
gain the shore after a shipwreck : 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs ; he trode the water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him : his bold head 

'Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 

Himself with his good arms, in lusty strokes. 

To th' «Aor«, that o'er his wave-borne basis bow'd, 

As stooping to relieve him. Tempest, Act 11. Sc. 1. - 

In the next place, it may be gathered from what is said, that an 
hyperbole can never suit the tone of any dispiriting passion : sorrow 
in particular will never prompt such a figure ; for which reason the 
following hyperboles must be condemned as unnatural : 

JT. Hich. Aumerle, thou weep'st, my tender-hearted cousin I 
We'll make foul weather with despised tears : 
Our sighs, and they, shall lodge the summer-corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting \&nd.—Bic7iard II. Act III. Sc. 6. 

Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your tears 

Into the channel, till the lowest stream 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all.— Julius Oonsar, Act I. Sc. 1. 

Thirdly, A writer, if he wish to succeed, ought always to have 
the reader in his eye : he ought in particular never to venture a bold 
thought or expression till the reader be warned and prepared. For 
that reason an hyperbole in the beginning of a work can never be in 
its place. Example : 

Jam pauca aratro jugera regiss 

Moles relinquent. Borat Oarm, 1. i. ode 15. 

621. The nicest point of all is to ascertain the natural limits 
of an hyperbole, beyond which being overstrained, it hath a bad 
effect. Longinus, in the above-cited chapter, with great propriety 
of thought enters a caveat against an hyperbole of this kind : he 
compares it to a bow-string, which relaxes by overstraining, and pro- 
duceth an effect directly opposite to what is intended. To ascertain 
any precise boundary would be difficult, if not impracticable. Mine 
shall be an humbler task, which is, to give a specimen of what I 
reckon overstrained hyperbole ; and I shall be bnef upon them, be- 
cause examples are to be found everywhere : no fault is more com- 
mon among writers of inferior rank, and instances are found even 

690. Oapltal £fuilt— The fiassion that !» nnsnited to hypei'hole.— Wben a bold fhouglit or 
expression may bo ventured ,^^ 
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among classical writers : witness the following hyperbole, too bold 
even for a Hotspur. 

Hotspur talking of Mortimer : 

In sinde opposition hand to band, 

He did confoand the best part of an hour 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 

Three times they breathed, and three tiroes did they drink, 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood', 

Who then, aflrighted with their bloody looks, 

Ban fearfully amongr the trembirng reeds, 

And hid his crisp'dhead in the hollow bank, 

Blood-stained with these valiant oombatanta. 

First Part Henry IV. Act I. 8c i. 

Speaking of Henry V. : 

England ne'er had a king until his time : 

Virtue he had deserving to command ; 

His brandish' d sword aid blind men with his beams : 

His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings ; 

His sparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 

More dazzled, and drove back his enemies. 

Than mid-day sun fierce bent against their faces. 

What should I say ? his deeds exceed all speech ; 

He never lifted up his hand, but oonquer'a. 

FirH PaH Htnry VI. Act I. So. 1. 

Lastly, An hyperbole, ailer it is introduced with all advantages, 
ought to be comprehended within the fewest words possible : as it 
cannot be relished but in the hurry and swelling of the mind, a 
leisurely view dissolves the charm, and discovers the description to 
be extravagant at least, and perhaps also ridiculous. This fault is 
palpable in a sonnet which passeth for one of the most complete in 
the French language. Phillis, in a long and florid description, is 
made as far to outline the sun as he outshines the stars : 

I>e silence r^ffnoit sur la terre et sur I'onde, 
L'air devenoit serein et I'Olympe vermeil, 
£t I'amoureux Z6phir aifranchi du soromeil, 
Bessnscitoit les fiours d'nne haleine leconde, 
L'Aurore d^ployoit I'or de sa trcsse blonde, 
£t semoit de ruois le chemin du soleil ; 
Bnfin ce Dieu venoit au plus grand appareil 
Qu'il soit jamais venu pour ^clairer le monde. 

Qnand la jeune Phillis au visage riant, 

Sortant de son palais plus dair que I'orient, 

Fit voir nne lumi^re et plus vive et plus belle. 

Sacr^ flambeau du jour, n'en soyez point jaloux. 

Vous parses alors aussi pen devant elle, 

Que les feux de la nuit avoient fait devant vous. — MaXUifa^* 

There is in Chaucer a thought expressed in a single line, which 
gives more lustre to a young beauty than the whole of this much- 
labored poem : 

Up rose the sun, and up rose Emelie. 

621. The natural limita of hyperbole. In what worda to bo oonToyed. 
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SECTION IV. 
2%e Means or Instrument conceived to he the Agent. 

522. When we sunrey a number of connected objects, that which 
makes the greatest figure employs chiefly our attention ; and the 
emotion it raises, if lively, prompts us even to exceed nature in the 
conception we form of it Take the following examples : 

For Neleus' son Alcides' rage had slain. 
A broken rock the/orctf of Pirns threw. 

In these instances, the rage of Hercules and the force of Pirus bein^ 
the capital circumstances, are so far exalted as to be conceived the 
agents that produce the effects. 

In the following instances, hunger being the chief circumstance ia 
the description, is itself imagined to be the patient : 

Whose hunger has not tasted food these three days.— e/aiM Shore, 



-As when the force 



Of subterranean wind transports a hill. — ParadiM Lo^, 

As when the potent rod 

Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day 

Waved round the ooas^ upcsdl^d a pitohy oloud 

Of locusts. Pa/radise Lott, 



SECTION V. 

A Figure which, among Belated Objects, extends the Properties of 
one to another* 

623. This figure is not dignified with a proper name, because it 
has been overlooked by writers. It merits, however, a place in this 
work ; and must be distinguished from those formerly handled, as 
depending on a different principle. Oiddy brink, jovial toine, daring 
wound, are examples of this figure. Here are adjectives that cannot 
be made to signify any quality of the substantives to which they are 
joined : a brink, for example, cannot be termed giddy in a sense, 
either proper or figurative, that can signify any of its qualities or 
attributes. When we examine attentively the expression, we dis- 
cover that a brink is termed giddy fi-om producing that effect in 
those who stand on it In the same manner a wound is said to be 



62S. In sarvejrlng connected objects, what gains chief attention f— How the ci^ital eir> 
eamstancee aie aometimes exalted. Examplea. 
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danng^ not with respect to itself bat with respect to the boldness of 
the person who inflicts it ; and wine is said to he jovial, as inspiring 
mirth and jollity. Thus the attributes of one subject are extended 
to another with which it is connected ; and the expression of such a 
thought must be considered as a figure, because the attribute is not 
applicable to the subject in any proper sense. 

How are we to account for this figure, which we see lies in the 
thought, aud to what principle shall we refer it ? Have poets a 
privilege to alter the natiu-e of things, and at pleasure to bestow at- 
tributes upon a subject to which they do not belong ? We have 
had often occasion to inculcate that the mind passeth easily and 
sweetly along a train of connected objects ; and where the objects 
are intimately connected, that it is disposed to carry along the good 
and bad properties of one to another, especially when it is in any 
degree inflamed with these properties. (See chapter ii. part i. sec. 5.) 
From this principle is derived the figure under consideration. Lan- 
guage, invented for the communication of thought, would be imper- 
fect if it were not expressive even of the slighter propensities and 
more delicate feelings : but language cannot remain so imperfect 
among a people who have received any polish ; because language is 
regulated by internal feeling, and is gradually improved to express 
whatever passes in the mind. Thus, for example, when a sword in 
the hand of a coward is termed a coward 9tDord, the expression is 
significative of an internal operation ; for the mind, in passing from 
the agent to its instrument, is disposed to extend to the latter the 
properties of the former. Governed by the same principle, we say 
listening fear, by extending the attribute listening of the man who 
listens to the passion with which he is moved. In the expression 
hold deed, or avdax fdcinus, we extend to the effect what properly 
belongs to the cause. But not to waste time by making a com- 
mentary upon every expression of this kind, the best way to give a 
complete view of die subject, is to exhibit a table of the different 
relations that may give occasion to this figure. And in viewing the 
table, it will be observed that the figure can never have any grace 
but where the relations are of the most intimate kind. 

1. An attribute of the cause expressed as an attribute of the 
effect. 

Andax facinos. 

Of yonder fleet a IcHd disooveiy make. 

An impioas mortal gave the daring wound. 



- To my adventunma song, 



That with no middle flight intends to soar. PotcMh Lost. 

2. An attribute of the effect expressed as an attribute of the 
eause. 

Quos periisse ambos misera censebam in mari. Pl<mtu9, 

N o wonder, fallen such a pemieiovt height. Parade ImU 
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8. An effect expressed as an attribute of tne cause. 

Jovial wine, Giddy brink, Drowsy night, Musing midnight, Painting height^ 
AatoniahM thought, Mournful gloom- 
Casting a dim rdigioua light. MiU(m\ Ckfmut, 

And the merry bells ring round, 

And l^iQ jocund rebecks sound. MiUon, AUegro, 

4. An attribute of a subject bestowed upon one of its parts or 
membeiB. 

ZiMi^'Mi^ arms. 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced Xh^fearfvl hollow of thine ear. 

Borneo and JulUl^ Aot III. Sc. 7. 

Oh, lay bv 

Those most ungentle locks and anirry weapons ; 
Unless you mean my griefs and killing fears 
Should stretch me out at your relentiess feet. 

Faio' Penitent^ Act III- 

- And ready now 



To stoop with wearied wing and wiUing feet. 
On the bare outside of this world. 

Paradise Lottj b. iii. 

5. A quality of the agent given to the instrument with which it 

Why peep your eoward swords half out their shells 1 

6. An attribute of the agent given to the subject upon which it 
operates. 

HiffhntUmbing hill. MUon, 

*!. A quaKty of one subject given to another. 

Icci, beatis nunc Arabum invides 

Gazis. Borat. Oarm. 1. i. ode S9. 

When sapless age, and weak unable limbs, 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. Sha/ktpeare. 

By art, the pilot through the boiling deep 
And howling tempest, steers the /earless ship. 

Jliad, xxiu. 885. 

Then, nothing loth, th* euamorM fair he led, 

And sunk transported on the conscious bed. — Odyssey^ viii. 887. 

A stupid moment motionless she stood. Summer^ 1. 1886. 

8. A circumstance connected with a subject, expressed as a 
quality of the subject. 

Breezy wxvamii. 

"Ks ours the chance of figUing fields to try. lUad^ i. 801. 

Oh I had 1 died before that weOrfovgU wall. Odyssey^ v. 896. 

628. The e3cpre«8ton8 0r<<{(fy ^WnJk, ^o«<a^«o£n<% <?ar{n0r toouTuf, explained. How this 
Ignre is to be aocounted for. Table rf the different relations that may give occasl >n to 
this figare. 
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524. From ih\^ table it appears that the adorning h cause with 
a& attribute of the effect, is not so agreeable as the opposite expres- 
sion. The progress from cause to effect is natural and easy : the 
opposite progress resembles retrograde motion (see chapter L) ; and, 
therefore, panting height, astonished thought, are strained and .un- 
couth expressions, which a writer of taste will avoid. 

Jt is not less strained to apply to a subject in its present state, an 
epithet that may belong to it in some future state : 

Submerscuqvt obrae puppes. . uEn^ L 78. 

And mighty ruMU fall. lUad^ v. 411. 

Impious Bona their mangled fathers wound. 

Another rule regards this %ure, that the property of one subject 

ought not to be bestowed upon another with which that property ia 

incongruous : 

Emg Etch. How dare thy joints forget 

To pay their awful duty to our presence f 

AiehardlLAiA 111,^0.^, 

The connection between an awful superior and his submissive de^ 
pendent is so intimate, that an attribute may readily be transferred 
from the one to the other ; but awfulness cannot be so transferred, 
because it is inconsistent with submission. 



SECTION YL 

Metaphor and Allegory, 

525. A METAPHOR differs from a simile in form onl^, not in sub- 
stance : in a simile, the two subjects are kept distinct m the expres- 
sion, as well as in the thought ; in a metaphor, the two subjects are 
kept distinct in the thought only, not in the expression. A hero 
resembles a lion, and, upon that resemblance, many similes have 
been raised by Homer and other poets. But instead of resembling 
a lion, let us take the aid of the imagination, and feign or figure the 
hero to be a lion : by that variation the simile is converted into a 
metaphor ; which is carried on by describing all the qualities of a 
lion that resemble those of the hero. The fundamental pleasure 
here, that of resemblance, belongs to the thought ioi additional 
pleasure arises from the expression : the poet^ by figuring his hero 
to be a lion, goes on to describe the lion m appearance, but in re- 
ality the hero ; and his description is peculiarly beautiful, by ex- 
pressing the virtues and qualities of the nero in new terms, which, 
properly speaking, belong not to him but to the lion. This will 
better be understood by examples. A family connected with a 

6^ Inferenooi from the above t«bl«. 
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o(»nmoii parent, resembles a tree, the trunk and branches of which 
are connected with a common root: but let us suppose that a 
family is figured, not barely to be like a tree, but to be a tree; and 
then the simile will be converted into a metaphor, in the following 



Edward^B Mven sons, whereof thyself art one, 
Were seven fair branches, sorinffinff from on^ ~ 
Borne of these branches by the oestTiies cut : 



Were seven fair branches, snrinffinff from one root 
Borne of these branches by tne oestTiies cut : 
But Thomas, my dear lord, ray life, my Glo^ster, 



One flourishing branch of his most royal root. 
Is hack'd down, and his summer-leaves all filled, 
By Envy^s hand and Murder^s bloody axe. 

Biehard IL Act I. So. 8. 

Figuring human life to be a voyage at sea : 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bouna in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat. 

And we must UUce the current while it serves. 

Or lose onr ventures. Julius Ccuar^ Act IV. So. 5. 

Figuring glory and honor to be a garland of flowers : 

BoUpur, Would to heaven. 

Thy name in arms were now as great as mine I 

Pr. Henry. I'll make it greater, ere I part from thee. 
And all the budding honors on thy crest, 
I'll crop, to make a garland for my head. 

First Part Henry /T. Act V. Sc 9. 

figuring a man who hath acquired great reputation and honor to 
be a tree full of fruit : 

Oh, boys, this story 

The world may read in me : my body's mark'd 

With Boman swords ; and my report was once 

First with the best of note. Cymbeline loved me ; 

And when a soldier was the Uieme, my name 

Was not far off: then was I as a tree. 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit. But in one night, / 

A storm or robbery, call it what you will. 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves ; 

And left me bare to weather. Oynibelins, Act III. So. 8. 

Blessed be thy soul, thou king of shells, said Swaran of the dark-brown 
shield. In peace thou art the gale of spring ; in war, the mountain-storm. 
Take now my hand in friendship, thou noble king of Morven. Fvngal. 

Thou dweUest in the soul of Melvina, son of mieh^ Ossian. My sighs arise 
with the beam of the east ; my tears descend with the drops of night. I was 
a lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, with all my branches round me ; but thy 
death came like a blasi from the desert, and laid my green head low : the 
spring returned with its showers, but no leaf of mine arose. Ibid, 

526. I am aware that the term metaphor has been used in a more 
extensive sense than I give it ; but I thought it of consequence, in a 
disquisition of some intricacy, to confine the term to its proper sense, 

68& lllusirato Uie differenee between metaphor sad dmile. lizaim^lM. 
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and to separate from it things that are distiugoished by different 
names. An allegory differs from a metaphor, and what I would 
choose to call a figure of speech^ differs from both. I proceed to 
explain these differences. A metaphor is defined above to be an 
act of the ima^nadon, figuring one thing to be another. An alle- 
gory requires no such operation, nor is one thing figured to be an- 
other : it consists in choosing a subject having properties or circum- 
stances resembling those of the principal subject ; and the former is 
described in such a manner as to represent the latter : the subject 
thus represented is kept out of view ; we are left to discover it by 
reflection ; and we are pleased with the discovery, because it is oui 
own work. Quintilian (L. viii. cap. vi. sec. 2) gives the following 
instance of an allegory : 

O navis, referent in mare te novi 

Flactos. quid agis ? fortiter occapa portum. 

Eorat. lib. i. ode 14. 

and explains it elegantly in the following words: "Totusque ille 
Horatii locus, quo navim pro republica, fluctuum tempestates pro 
bellis civilibus, portum pro pace, atque concordia dicit" 

A finer or more correct allegory is not to be found than the fol- 
lowing, in which a vineyard is made to represent God^s own4)eople, 
the Jews : 

Thon hast brought a vine oat of Egypt ; thoa hast oast out the heathen, and 
planted it. Thoa didst canse it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The 
hills were covered with its shadow, and the houghs thereof were like the good- 
ly cedars. Whv hast thon then broken down her hedges, so that all which 
pass do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild 
beast doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts ; look down 
from heaven, and behold and visit this vine, and the vineyard thy right hand 
hath planted, and the branch thou madest strong for thyself. JPrndm Ixzx. 

In a word, an allegory is in every respect similar to a hiero- 
glyphical painting, excepting only that words are used instead of 
colors. Their effects are precisely the same : a hieroglyphic raises 
two images in the mind ; one seen, which represents one not seen : 
an allegory does the same : the representative subject is described ; 
and resemblance leads us to apply the description to the subject rep- 
resented. In a figure of speech, there is no fiction of the imagina- 
tion employed, as in a metaphor, nor a representative subject intro- 
duced, as m an allegory. This figure, as ite naiAe implies, regards 
the expression only, not the thought ; and it may be defined, the 
using a word in a sense different from what is proper to it. Thus 
youth, or the beginning of life, is expressed figuratively by morning 
of life : morning is the beginning of the day ; and in that view it is 
employed to signiiy the beginning of any other series, life especially, 
the progress of which is reckoned by days. 

tm. Metaphor and all«gonr dtstlnsrulPhed Examples.~To what an aUegory ii aimilar.- 
Dlstinguish metaphor and allegory trom a figure of speech. 
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527. Figures of speech are reserved for a separate section ; but 
metaphor and allegory are so much connected, that they must be 
handled together; the rules particularly for distinguishing the good 
fiom the £id, are common to both. We shall therefore proceed to 
these rules, after adding some examples to illustrate the nature of an 
all^;ory: 

Queen, Great lords, wise men ne^er sit and wail their loss . 
Bat cheeriy seek how to redress their harms. 
What though the mast be now thrown overboard 
The cable broke^ the holding anchor lost, 
And half our sailors swallowed in the flood; 
Yet lives oar pilot still. Is ^t meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes, add water to the sea. 
And give more strength to that which hath too much ; 
While in his moan the ship splits on the rock. 
Which industry and courage mi^ht have saved ? 
Ah, what a shame I ah, whtA a &nlt were this I 

TMrd Fart Bsfuy VI. Ai^y. So. 6, 

Oroonako. Ha ! thou hast roused • 

The lion in his den ; he stalks abroad. 
And the wide forest trembles at his roar. 
I find the danger now. Oroonobo^ Act III. Sc. 2. 

My w«U-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill. He fenced it, gath- 
ered out the stones thereof, planted it with the choicest vines, built a tower la 
the midst of it, and also made a wine-press therein : he looked that it should 
bring ibrth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. And now, O inhabitantA 
of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vine- 
yard. What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done f 
Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth 
wild grapes? And now go to ; I will tell you what I will do to mv vineyard : 
I will take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up \ and break down 
the wall thereof, and it shall be trodden down. And I will ky it waste : it 
shall not be pruned nor digged, but there shall come up briers and thorns : I 
will also command the clouds that they rain no rain upon it. For the vineyard 
of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant 
plant. lacmhy v. 1. 

The rules that govern metaphors and allegories are of two kinds : 
the construction of these figures comes under the first kiod ; the 
propriety or impropriety of iutroduction comes under the other. I 
begin with rules of the first kind ; some of which coincide with 
those already ^ven for similes ; some are peculiar to metaphors and 
allegories. 

And, in tho first place, it has been observed, that a simile cannot 
be agreeable where the resemblance is either too strong or too fiiint 
This holds equally in metaphor and allegory ; and the reason is the 
same in all. In the following instances, the resemblance is too faint 
to be agreeable : 

He cannot bucklo his distempered cause 

Within the belt of rule. 2£a^>eGi^ Act V. Sc S. 

There is no resemblance between a distempered cause and any body 
that can be confined within a belt. 
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Again: 

Steep me in poverty to the veiy lips. — Othello^ Act IV. 80. 9. 

Poverty here must be conceived a fluid, which it resembles not in 
any manner. 

Speaking to Bolmgbroke banished for six years : 

The sollen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foiL wherein thou art to set 



Again: 



The predoas jewel of thy home-return. ~-i?MAa#^ //. Act I. Sc $. 

Here^s a letter, lady. 

And every word in it a gaping wound 

Issuing life-blood. Merchant of VeiUet, Act III. So. 8. 

TantSB moUs erat Bomanam oondere gentem. — ^neid, L 87. 

The following metJ4)hor is strained beyond all endurance , Timur- 
bee, known to us by the name of Tamerlane the Great, writes to 
Bajazet, emperor of the Ottomans, in the following terms : 

Where is the monarch who dares resist us ? where is the potentate who doth 
not glory in being numbered among our attendants ? As tor thee, descended 
from a Turcoman sailor, since the vessel of thy unbounded ambition hath been 
wreckM in the eulf of thj self-love, it would be proper, that thou shouldst take 
in the sails of thy temerity, and cast the anchor or repentance in the port of 
sincerity and justice, which is the port of safety ; lest the tempest of our ven« 
geance make thee perish in the sea of the punishment thou deservest. 

Such strained figures, as observed above (chapter xix., Comparisons), 
are not unfrequent in the first dawn of refinement ; the mind in a 
new enjoyment knows no bounds, and is generally canned to excess, 
till taste and experience discover the proper limits. 

Secondly, Whatever resemblance subjects may have, it is wrong 
to put one for another, where they bear no mutual proportion; 
upon comparing a vety high to a very low subject, the simile takes 
on an air of burlesque ; and the same will be the effect where the 
one is imagined to be the other, as in a metaphor ; or made to 
represent the other, as in an allegory. 

Thirdly, These figures, a metaphor especially, ou^ht not to be 
crowded with many minute circumstances ; for in that case it is 
Bcarcelv possible to avoid obscurity. A metaphor above all ought 
to be short : it is difiScult for any time to support a Uvely image of 
a thing being what we know it is UjOt ; and for that reason, a meta- 
phor drawn out to any length, instead of illustrating or enlivening the 
principal subject, becomes disagreeable by over-straining the mind. 
Here Cowley is extremely licentious ; take the following instance : 

Great and wise conqueror, who where'er 
Thou oom'st. doth fortify, and settle there ! 
Who canst defend as well as get. 
And never hadst one quarter beat up yet; 

WT. Examples of Allegory.— Two kinds of rules of metaphor and allegory, lit As to 
of reiemblanoe; 2d. A» tc proportion. 8<L As to cireumstanoe& 
17 
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Now thoa art in, thou ne'er wilt part 

With one inch of my vanquish'd heart : 
For since thon took'st it by assault from me, 
'Tis ffarrison'd so strong with thoughts of tnee, 

It fears no beauteous enemy. 

For the same reason, however agreeable loDg allegories may at first 
be by their novelty, they never afford any lasting pleasure ; witness 
the Fairy QtieeUj which with great power of expression, variety of 
images, and melody of versification, is scarce ever read a second time. 
528. In the fourth place, the comparison carried on in a simile, 
being in a metaphor sunk by imagining the principal subject to be 
that very thing which it only resembles ; an opportunity is furnished 
to describe it in terms taken strictly or literally with respect to its 
imagined nature. This suggests another rule, that in constructing 
a metaphor, the writer ought to make use of such words only as are 
applicable literally to the ima^ned nature of his subject : figurative 
words ought carefully to be avoided ; for such complicated figures, 
instead of setting the principal subject in a strong light, involve it in 
a cloud ; and it is well if the reader, without rejecting by the lump, 
endeavor patiently to gather the plain meaning regardless of its 
figures: 

A stubborn and unconquerable flame 

Creeps in his veins, and drinks the streams of life. 

Zadj/ Jane Oray, Act I. So. 1. 
Copied fix>m Ovid, 

Sorbent avidsB prsecordia flammse. — Metamarph. lib. iz. 172. 

Let us analyze this expression. That a fever may be imagined a 
flame, I admit ; though more than one step is necessary to come at 
the resemblance : a fever, by heating the body, resembles fire ; and 
it is no stretch to imagine a fever to be a fire : again, by a figure of 
speech, flame may be put for fire, because they are commonly con- 
joined; and therefore a fever maybe termed a flame. But now 
admitting a fever to be a flame, its effects ought to be explained in 
words that agree literally to a flame. This rule is not observed 
here ; for a flame drinks figuratively only, not properly. 
King Henry to his son, Prince Henry : 

Thou hid'st a thousand da^ers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart 
To stab at half an hour of my frail life. 

Second Part Henry IV, Act IV. So. 11. 

Such faulty metaphors are pleasantly ridiculed in the Rehearsal : 

FlvymtMun, Sir, to conclude, the place you fill has more than amply exacted 
the talents of a wary pilot ; and all these threatening storms, which like ira- 

Sregnate clouds, hover o'er our heads, will, when they once are grasped but by 
le eye of reason, melt into fruitful showers of blessings on the people. 
Ba/yea, Pray mark that allegory. Is not that good ? 
Johnson, Yes, that grasping of a storm with the eye is admirable. 

^ Act II. Sc 1. 

888, The eort »f words to bo employed in coDstmctlng a metaphor. 
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529. Fifthly, The jumbling different metaphors in the same sen- 
tence, beginning with one metaphor and ending with another, com- 
monly called a mixed metaphor, ought never to be indulged. Quin- 
tilian bears testimony against it in the bitterest terms ; ^^ Nam id 
quoque in primis est custodiendum, ut quo ex genere cceperis trans- 
lationis, hoc desinas. Multi enim, cum initium a tempestate surapse- 
runt, incendio aut ruina finiunt: quae est inconsequentia rerum 
foedissima." — L. riii. cap. vi. sect. 2. 

jr. Hewnf, Wai you a^in nnknit 

This churlish knot of all aohorred war, 
And move in that obedient orb again, 
Where you did give a fair and natural light ? 

First Part Bmry F7. Act V. Sc 1. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The BtingB and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And by opposing, end them. BanUet, Act III. So. 2. 

In the sixth place, It is 'unpleasant to join different metaphors in 
the same period, even where they are preserved distinct ; for when 
the subject is imagined to be first one thing and then another, in the 
fiame period without interval, the mind is distracted by the rapid 
transition ; and when the imagination is put on such hard duty, its 
images are too &int to produce any good effect : 

At regina gravi jamdudum saucia cure, 

Vulnus alit venis, et csco carpitur igni. j^hmd^ iv. 1. 



- Est moUis flamma medullas 



Interea, et taciturn vivit sub peotore vulnus. jShM, It. 66. 

Motum ex Metello consuie civicum, 
BeHique causas, et vitla, et modos, 
Luaum<tue fortunsSj gravesque 
Principum amicitias, et arma 
Nondnm ezpiatis uncta cruoribus, 
PericnlosfB plenum opus alese, 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Subpositos cinen dolose. Eorat, Oarm. 1. ii. ode 1. 

630. In the last place,. It is still worse to jumble together meta- 
phorical and natural expression, so as that the period must be un- 
derstood in part metaphorically, in part literally ; for the imagina- 
tion cannot follow with sufficient ease changes so sudden and 
unprepared : a metaphor begun and not carried on hath no beauty; 
and instead of light there is nothing but obscurity and confusion. 
Instances of such incorrect composition are without number. I 
shall, for a specimen, select a few from different authors. 

689. The Jambllng of different metaphors in % sentonoe. The Joining of diflbrent meta* 
pbon, though distinct, in the same period. 
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Speaking of Britain, 

This precious stone set in the sea, 
Whicn serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house 
Against the envy of less happier lands. 

Bichard U, Act I. So. 1. 

In the first line Britain is figured to be a precious stone : in the fol- 
lowing lines, Britain, divestSi of her metaphorical dress, is presented 
to the reader in her natural appearance. 

These growing feathers, plnck^d from Csesar^B wing, 
Will make him fly an orainary pitch, 
Who else would soar above the view of men. 
And keep us all in servile fearfalness. 

Juims C(Mary Act I. Sc. 1. 

The following is a miserable jumble of expressions, arising fi"om an 

unsteady view of the subject, between its figurative and natural 

appearance : 

Bat now from gathering clouds destruction pours. 
Which ruins with mad rage our halcyon hours : 
Mists from black jealousies the tempest forms, 
Whilst late divisions reinforce the storm. 

Dispensary, canto iii. 

To thee, the world its present homage pays^ 
The harvest early, but mature the praise. 

Pope's Imitation of Effrau, b. ii. 

Dryden, in his dedication of the translation of Juvenal^ says, 

When thus, as I may say^ before the use of the loadstone, or knowledge of 
the compass, I was sailing m a vast ocean, without other help than the pole- 
star of the ancients, and tne rules of the French stage among the moderns, <&c. 

[Upon this sentence Prof. Barron remarks : Every reader must 
feel the incoherence of the transition from the figurative expression 
in " the polar star of the ancients," to the literal phraseology, " the 
rules of the French stage among the moderns," and the inconsis- 
tency of pretending to navigate the ocean by the laws of the 
theatre. 

The author of the Behearml has, with much poignancy, ridi- 
culed such incongruous figures : " ' Sir, to conclude, &e place you 
fill has more than amply exacted the talents of a wary pilot ; and 
all these threatening storms, which, like impregnate clouds, hang 
over our heads, will, when they are once grasped by the eye ot 
refuson, melt into fruitful showers of blessings on the people.' * Pray 
mark that allegory. Is not that good V says Mr. Bayes. * Yes,' 
replies Mr. Johnson, * that grasping of a storm by the eye is admira- 
ble.' " — Barron's Lect] 

This fault of jumbling the figure and plain expression into one 

confused mass, is not less common in allegory than in metaphor. 

Take the following examples : 

-^— ^— — Heu ! q uoties fldem, 
Mutatosque Deos flcblt, et aspera 
Nigris ajquora ventis 
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Emirabitnr insolens, 
Qui nunc te friiitnr credulus aureA : 
Qui semper vacuani, semper amabilcm 

Sperat, nescius aune 

Fallacis. Harai. Cam. I. i. »de !• 

courouSf 
irons, 

Et saiiver, sMl se peut,* ma Kaison da naafrage. 

Boileau, Epftre v. 

[" There is a time," observes Lord Bolingbroke, " when factions, 
by the vehemence of their fermentation, stun and disable one an- 
other." The author represents factions, first, as discordant fluids, 
the mixture of which produces violent fermentation ; but he quickly 
relinquishes this view of them, and imputes to them operations and 
effects, consequent only on the supposition of their being solid 
bodies in motion : they maim and dismember one another by forci- 
ble collisions, 

" Those whose minds are dull and heavy," according to Swift, 
** do not easily penetrate into the folds and intricacies of an affair, 
and therefore can only scum off what they find at the top " That 
the writer had a right to represent his afiair, whatever it was, either 
as a bale of cloth or a fluid, nobody can deny. But the laws of 
common sense and perspicuity demanded of him to keep it either 
the one or the other, because it could not be both at the same time. 
It was absurd, therefore, after he had penetrated the folds of it, an 
operation competent only on the supposition of its being some plia- 
ble solid body, to speak of scumming off what floated on the sur- 
fece, which could not be perfonned unless it was a fluid. — Barron^ 
Lect. lY.] 

531. A few words more upon allegory. Nothing gives greater 
pleasure than this figure, when the representative subject bears 
a strong analogy, in all its circumstances, to that which is re- 
presented : but the choice is seldom so lucky ; the analogy being 
generally so faint and obscure, as to puzzle and not please. An 
allegory is still more diflBcult in painting than in poetry : the former 
can i«Jiow no resemblance but what appears to the eye ; the latter 
hath many other resources for showing the resemblance. And 
therefore, with respect to what the Abbe du Bos {Eejlections sur la 
Foesie^ vol. i. sect. 24) terms mixed allegorical compositions, these 
may do in poetiy; because, in writing, the allegory can easily be 
distinguished from the historical part : no person, for example, mis- 
takes Virgil's Fame for a leal being. But such a mixture in a 
picture is intolerable ; because in a picture the objects must appear 
all of the same kind, wholly real or wholly emblematical. 

In an allegory, as well as in a metaphor, terms ought to be chosen 

580. The jumbling of mctiphorlcal and natural expreBsion. Examples from Bolingbrok* 
and Swift 
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that properly and literally are applicable to the representative sub- 
ject ; nor ought any circumstance to be added that is not proper to 
the representative subject, however justly it may be applicable pro- 
perly or figuratively to the principal. The following allegory ia 
therefore faulty : 

Ferns et Cupido, 
Semper ardentes acaens sagittas 

Cote eruenta. Horat. 1. ii. ode 8. 

For though blood may suggest the cruelty of love, it is an improper 
or immaterial circumstance in the representative subject : water, not 
blood, is proper for a whetstone. 

632. We proceed to the next head, which is, to examine in what 
circumstance these figures are proper, in what improper. This in- 
quiry is not altogether superseded by what is said to be the same 
subject in the chapter of Comparisons ; because upon trial it will be 
found that a short metaphor or allegory may be proper, where a 
simile, drawn out to a greater length, and in its nature more solemn, 
would scarce be relished. 

And first, a metaphor, like a simile, is excluded from common 
conversation, and from the description of ordinary incidents. 

Second, in expressing any severe passion that wholly occupies the 
mind, metaphor is improper. For which reason the following speech 
of Macbeth is faulty : 

Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more 1 
Macbeth doth murder sleep ; the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleeve of Care, 
The birth of each day's life, sore Labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, ^reat Nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in Life's feast. Act II. So, 8. 

The following example of deep despair, besides the highly figurative 
style, hath more the air of raving than of sense : 

ChUsta, It is the voice of thunder, or my father? 
Madness I Confusion I let the storm come on. 
Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me, 
Dash my devoted bark; ye surges, break it ; 
'Tis for my ruin that the tempest rises, 
When I am lost, sunk to the bottom low, 
Peace shall return, and all be calm again. — Fair PenUemt^ Act IV. 

The metaphor I next introduce is sweet and lively, but it suits not 
a fiery temper inflamed with passion : parables are not the language 
of wrath venting itself without restraint. 

Ohamont, You took her up a little tender flower, 
Just sprouted on a bank, which the next ft-ost 
Had nipp'd ; and with a carefu^ loving hand, 
Transplanted her into your own fair garden. 
Where the sun always shines : there long sne flourished, 

681. When allegory gives great pleasare.— More difficult in painting tban In poetryw 
Choice of terms in allegory. — Circamstance& 
632. When those figures are proper and when improper 
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Grew sweet to sense and lovely to the eye, 

Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, 

Oopt this fair rose, ana rifled all its sweetness. 

Then oast it like a loathsome weed away. Orphan, Act 17. 

The following speech, full of imagery, is not Datural in grief and 
dejection of mind : 

GoruaUz, O my son I from the bUnd dotage 
Of a father's fondness these ills arose. 
For thee I've been ambitious, base, and bloody • 
For thee IVe plunged into the sea of sin ; 
Stemming the tide with only one weak hand, 
While t'other bore the crown (to wreathe thy brow), 
Whose weight has sunk me ere I reaoh'd the shore. 

Mourning Bride, Act V. Sc. 6. 

533. There is an enchanting picture of deep distress in Macbeth 
(Act rV. Sc 6), where MacdiSf is represented lamenting his wife 
and children, inhumanly murdered by the tyrant Stung to the 
heart with the news, he questions the messenger over and over ; not 
that he doubted the fact, but that his heart revolted against so cruel 
a misfortune. After struggling some time with his grief^ he turns 
from his wife and children to their savage butcher ; and then gives 
vent to his resentment, but still with manliness and dignity : 

O, I could play the woman with mine eyes. 

And braggart with my tongne. But. gentle Heaven ! 

Cut short all intermission ; front to rront 

Bring thou this fleud of Scotland and mvself ; 

Within my sword's len^h set him. — If ne 'scape, 

Then Heaven forgive him too. 

The whole scene is a delicious picture of numan nature. One ex- 
pression only seems doubtful ; in examining the messenger, Macduff 
expresses himself thus : 

He hath no children — ^all my pretty ones ! 
Did you say all ? what^ all ? Oh, hell-kite, all * 
What ! all my pretty little chickens and their dam, 
At one fell swoop I 

Metaphorical expression, I am sensible, may sometimes be used with 
grace, where a regular simile would be intolerable ; but there are 
situations so severe lind dispiriting, as not to admit even the slightest 
metaphor. It requires great delicacy of taste to determine with film 
ness, whether the present case l>e of that kind : I incline to thiifk it 
is ; and yet I would not willingly alter a single word of this ad- 
mirable scene. 

But metaphorical language is proper when a man struggles to 
bear with dignity or decency a misfortune however great ; the strug- 
gle agitates and animates the mind : 

Wohey. Farewell, a long farewell, to all mv greatness I 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 

. _ • — . 

688. Pleture of distress from ifae&«<A.— Instances where metaphorical expression te 
allowable. 
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The tender leaven of hope ; to-morrow blosftoms, 

And bears his blushhi)^ honors thick upon him ; 

The third day come8 a frost, a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good eat^y man, full surely 

Hia greatness is a ripening, nips his root. 

And then he falls as I do.. Hmry VIIL Act III Sc. e. 



SECTION VII. 
Figure of Speech, 

634. In the section immediately foregoing, a figure of speech i» 
defined, "The using a word in a sense different firom what' is proper 
to it ;" and the new or uncommon sense of the word is termed the 
figurative sense. The figurative sense must have a relation to that 
which is proper ; and the more intimate the relation is, the figure is 
the more happy. How ornamental this figure is to language, will 
not be readily imagined by any one who hath not given peculiar 
attention ; and theretbre I shall endeavor to unfold its capital beauties 
and advantages. In the finst place, a word used figuratively or in a 
new sense, su^ests at the same time the sense it commonly bears ; 
and thus it has the eflfect to present two objects ; one signified by 
the figurative sense, which may be termed, the principal object ; and 
one signified by the proper sense, which may be termed accessory : 
the principal makes a part of the thought ; the accessory is merely 
ornamental. In this respect, a figure of speech is precisely similar 
to concordant soimds in music, which, without contiibuting to the 
melody, make it harmonious. I explain myself by examples. 
Youth^ by a figure of speech, is tei-med the morning of life, — This 
expression signifies youth^ the principal object, which enters into the 
thought ; it suggests, at the same time, the proper sense of morning^ 
and this accessory object, being in itself beautiful, and connected by 
resemblance to the piincipal object, is not a little ornamental. Im- 
perious ocean is an example of a difierent kind, where an attribute is 
expressed figuratively : together with stormy^ the figurative meaning 
of the epithet imperious, there is suggested its proper meaning, viz^ 
the stem authoiity of a despotic prince ; and these two are strongly 
connected by resemblance. 

535. In the next place, this figure possesses a signal power of 
aggrandizing an object, by the following means : Words which 
have no original beauty but what arises from their sound, acquire an 
adventitious beauty from their meaning : a word signifying any thing 
, that is agreeable, becomes by that means agreeable ; for the agreea- 
bleness of the object is communicated to its name. (See chapter ii. 
part i. sec. 5.) This acquired beauty, by the force of cusfom, ad- 



584 Th« fignrative sense. To what it mast bear a close relatiun. Two objects pre^ 
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heres to the word even when used figuratively ; and the beauty 
received from the thing it properly signifies, is communicated to the 
thing which it is made to signify figuratively. Consider the fore- 
going expression, imperious ocean, how much more elevated it is 
than stormy ocean. 

Thirdly, This figure hath a happy effect by preventing the £unili- 
arity of proper names. The familiarity of a proper name is com- 
municated to the thing it signifies by means of their intimate con- 
nection ; and the thing is therefore brought down in our feeling. 
This bad effect is prevented by using a figurative word instead of 
one that is proper ; as, for example, when we express the sky by 
teiming it the blue vault of heaven ; for though no work of art can 
compare with the sky in grandeur, the expression however is rel- 
ished, because it prevents the object from being brought down by 
the fruniliarity of its proper name. 

Lastly, By this figure language is enriched, and rendered more 
copious ; in which respect, were there no other, a figure of speech 
is a happy invention. This property is finely touched by Vida : 

Quinetiam agricolas ea fandi note volaptas 
Exercet, dam Iseta se^es, dum trndere ^emmas 
Incipmnt vites, Bitientiaqne sdtlieris imbrem 
Prate bibant, ridentque satis snrgentibus agri. 
Hano vulgo speciem propriae penuria yocis 
Intidit, indictisqae urgens in rebns egestes. 
Qaippe nbi se vera ostendebant nomina nusqnam, 
Fas orat hino atqae hino transferre simillima veris. 

Poet, lib. Ui. 1. 90. 

The beauties I have mentioned belong to every figure of speech. 
Several other beauties, peculiar to one or other sort, I shall have 
occasion to remark afiierwards. 

536. Not only subjects, but qualities, actions, effects, may be ex- 
pressed figuratively. Thus as to subject, the gates of breath for the 
lips, the watery kingdom for the ocean. As to qualities, fierce for 
stormy, in the expression Fierce vnnter : Altus for profundus ; 
Altus puteus, Altum mare : Breathing for perspiring ; Breathing 
plants. Again, as to actions. The sea rages; Time will m>elt her frozen 
thoughts ; Time kills grief. An effect is put for the cause, as lux 
for the sun ; and a cause for the effect, as bourn labores for corn. 
The relation of resemblance is one plentiful source of figures of 
speech, and nothing is more common than to apply to one object 
the name of another that resembles it in any respect ; height, size, 
and worldly greatness, resemble not each other ; but the emotions 
they produce resemble each other, and, prompted by this resem- 
blance, we naturally express worldly greatness by height or size : 
one feels a certain uneasiness in seeing a great depth ; and hence 
depth is made to express any thing disagreeable by excess, as depth 

— £ , . 

685, Br whftt means this figure aggrandises an object How tliis figure has a bappy 
effect Itfl iDfluence on language. 
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of grie( depth of despair. Again, height ai place, and time laog 
past, produce similar feelings^ and hence the expression, Ut alUut 
repetam : distance in past time, producing a strong feeling, iis put Ikx 
any strong feeling. Nihil mihi antiqifius nostra amidtia : shortness 
with relation to space, for shortness with relation to time, Brevis esse 
laboro^ obscurus Jlo : suffering a pnnidmient resembles paying a 
debt ; hence pmdere pcma$. In the same manner, light may be 
put for glory, sunshine for prosperity, and weight for importance. 

637. Many words^ originally figurative, having by long and con- 
stant use lost their figurative power, are degraded to the inf<»ior rank 
of proper terms. Thus the words that express the <^niti<His of the 
mind, have in ail languages been originally figurative : the reason 
holds in all, that when these (^rations came first under consideration, 
there was no other way of describing them but by what they resem- 
bled : it was not practicable to give them proper names, as may be 
done to objects that can be ascertained by sight and touch. A soft 
nBtme, jarrinff tempers, weight oi woe, jpompoiu phrase, beget com- 
passion, assuage grief, hreaJc a vow, bend the eye downward, shower 
down curses, droumed in tears, wrapt in joy, warmed with eloquence, 
loaded with spoils, and a thousand other expressions of the like 
nature, have lost their figurative sense. Some terms there are that 
cannot be said to be either altogether figurative or altogether proper : 
originally figurative, they are tending to simplicity, without having 
lost altogether their figurative power. Virgil's Begina saucia cura^ 
is perhaps one of these expressions : with ordinary readers, saucia 
will be considered as expressing simply the efiect of grief; but one 
of a lively imagination will exalt the phrase into a figure. 

[" There is," says Dr. Mark Hopkins, " a natural correspondence 
between every state of the mind and some aspect, or movement, or 
voice of animate or inanimate nature. How extensive and minute 
this correspondence is, will perhaps be best seen if we observe how 
tliat part of human language originates which is employed to ex- 
press the affections of the mind. It is a received doctrine among 
men learned in this department, that all words of this description 
had first a meaning purely physical, and that this meaning was 
afterwards transferred to express some affection of the mind analo- 
gous to the physical condition or act. Whether this is strictly and 
universally true or not, it certainly is true that the great mass of 
words of this description are thus formed ; and if so, then it will 
follow, that for every mental state, act, or affection, which we can 
express in words, there must be some analogous state, act, or affeo-N 
tion in the physical world. Who then can sufficiently admire that 
adjustment and correlation of parts by which mind and matter 
almost seem to be a part of one organization f ***** * 
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^' Perhaps one reason (for this correspondence) is to be found in 
what has already been referred to — the necessity of this for the for- 
mation of language. I would not limit the resources of God, but, 
constituted as the human faculties now are, it would seem necessary, 
if they were to be fully developed, that words originally apphcable 
to natural objects should be capable of being transferred so as to ex- 
press the whole range of thought and emotion, and this would be 
impossible without the correspondence of which I have spoken. As 
it is, we speak of the light of knowledge, and the darkness of igno- 
rance, and the sunshine of joy, and the night of grie^ and the 
storms of passion, and the devious paths of error, and the pitMls of 
vice ; and we scarcely reflect that we are speaking in figures, or that 
the flowers of rhetoric, not less than the flowers of the field, have 
their origin in a material soil. Constituted as man now is, we do 
not see how he could have been furnished with the symbols of 
thought, the materials of language, in any other way.'^] 

For epitomizing this subject, and at the same time for giving a 
clear view of it, I cannot think of a better method than to present to 
the reader a list of the several relations upon which figures of speech 
are conamonly founded. This list I divide into two tables : one of 
subjects expressed figuratively, and one of attributes. 



FIRST TABLE. 
Subjects expressed figuratively, 

538. 1. A word proper to one subject employed figuratively to 
express a resembling subject 

There is no figure of speech so frequent as what is derived fit>m 
the relation of resemblance. Youth, for example, is siffnified figura- 
tively by the morning of life. The life of a man resembles a natural 
day in several particulars ; the morning is the beginning of day, 
youth the beginning of life ; the morning is cheerful, so is youth, <!^c 
By another resemblance, a bold warrior is termed the thunderbolt 
of war ; a multitude of troubles, a sea of troubles. 

This figure, above all others, affords pleasure to the mind by a 
variety of oeauties. Besides the beauties above mentioned, common 
to all sorts, it possesses in particular the beauty of a metaphor or of 
a simile : a figure of speech built upon resemblance, suggests always 
a comparison between the principal subject and the accessory; 
whereby every good effect of a metaphor or simile, may, in a vexy 
short and lively manner, be produced by this figure of speech. 

2. A word proper to the effect employed figuratively to express 
the cause. 

887. Wordi that hftT«lorttb^ilfaiBttT»pow«r. Exunpto. 
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Lux for the sun. Shadow for cloud. A Lelmei is signified by 
the expression glittering terror, A tree by shadow or umbrage^ 
Hence the expression : 

Neo habet Pelion ambras. Ovid, 

Where the dan umbrage hanga. Spring, L 1028. 

A wound is made to signify an arrow : 

Valnere non pedlbns te conseqaar. OvidU 

There is a peculiar force and beauty in this figure : the wofd 
which signifies fiffuratively the principal subject, denotes it to be a 
cause by suggesting the effect 

3. A woi3 proper to the cause, employed figuratively to express 
the effect 

Boumque laboreSy for com. Sorrow or griefs for tears. 

Again, Ulysses veird his pensive head : 
Again, unmannM, a shower of sorrow sned. 

Streaming Gr^f his faded cheek bedewed. 

Blindness for darkness : 

Cncia erramns in undis. uEneidj iii. 200. 

There is a peculiar energy in tliis figure, similar to that in the 
former : the figurative name denotes the subject to be an effect, by 
suggesting its cause. 

4. Two things being intimately connected, the proper name of the 
one employed figuratively to signify the other. 

Day for light Night for darkness : and hence, A sudden night. 
Winter for a storm at sea : 

Interoa magno misceri marmure pontam, 
Emissamque Hyemem sensit Neptunns.— ^»«m2, i. 128. 

This last figure would be too bold for a British writer, as a st<»rm 
at sea is not inseparably connected with winter in this climate. 

5. A word proper to an attribute, employed figuratively to denote 
the subject 

Youth and beauty for those who are young and beautiful : 

Youth and beauty shall be laid in dust 

Majesty for the King : 

What art thou, that nsurp^st this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form, 

In which the Majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes march ? HamUt, Act I. So. 1. 

-Or have ye chosen this plaoe 



After the toila of battle to repose 

Your wearied virtue, Paradits LosL 

Verdure for a gi"een field. — Summer, 1. 301. 
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Spealdng of cranes : 

T}ie pifi^my nations, wounds and death they brine, 
And «U the v>ar descends a(on the wing. — Iliad, iii. 10. 

Cool (t^e advances venerably wise. — Iliad, lii. 149. 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arises fix>m suggesting an attri* 
bute that embellishes the subject, or puts it in a stronger light. 

6. A complex term employed figuratively to denote one of the 
component parts. 

Funus for a dead body. Burial for a grave. 

7. The name of one of the component parts instead of the com- 
plex term. 

Tceda for a marriage. The £a8t for a country situated east from 
us. Jovis vesti^ servat, for imitating Jupiter in general. 

8. A word signifying time or place, employed %uratively to de- 
note what is connected with it 

Clime for a nation, or for a constitution of government; hence 
the expression Merdful clime. Fleecy winter for snow, Seculum 
felix, 

9. A part for the whole. 

The PoU for the earth. The head for the person : 

Triginta minas pro oapite tao dedi. Phutiu. 

Terffum for the man : 

Fugiens teigum. Ovid, 

Vultus for the man : 

Jam folgor armomm fngaces 

Terret equos, eqnitnmqae vnltos. BifraL 

Qnis desiderio sit pudor ant modus 

Tam chari eeyntie f HoraL 

Dumqne virent gemn f Bbrat. 

Thy growing virtues justified my cares, 

And promised comfort to my silver hairs.—IUad, ix. 616. 

-Forthwith from the pool he rears 



His mighty stature. Paradise Lest 

ThesilentAtfar^ with grief assails. PameU, 

The peculiar beauty of this figure consists in marking that part 
which makes the greatest figure. ^ 

10. The name of the container, employed figuratively to signify 
what is contained. 

Grove for the birds in it, Vocal grove. Ships for the seamen. 
Agonizing ships. Mountains for the sheep pasturing upon them. 
Bleating mmtntains, Zacynthus, Ithaca, (fee, for the inhabitants. 
Ex moBstis domibus, Livy. 

11. The name of the sustainer, employed figuratively to signify 
what is sustained. 
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Altar for the sacrifice. Mdd for the battle hught upon it. Well- 
fought ^W. 

12. The name of the materiak^ employed figuratively to signify 
the things made of them. 

Ferrum for gladius, 

13. The names of the heathen deities, employed figuratiyely to 
signify what they patronize. 

Jove for the air, Mara for war, Venus forbeauty, Ctqwl for love, 
Ceres for com, Neptune for the sea, Vulcan for fire. 

The figure bestows great elevation upon the subject; and there- 
fcoe oug^t to be confined to the higher strains of poetry. 



SECOND TABLE. 

Attributes expressed figuratively. 

539. When two attributes are connected, the name of the one 
may be employed figuratively to express the other. 

1 . Purity and virginity are attributes of the same person : hence the 
expression. Virgin snow, for pure snow. 

2. A word signifying properly an attribute of one subject, em- 
ployed figuratively to express a resembling attribute of anotiier 
subject 

Tottering state. Imperious ocean. Angry flood. Raging tem- 
pest. Shallow fears. 

My sure divinity shall bear the shi^, 

And edge thy sword to rea^ the glorious field. 

Odysseyy xz. 61. 

Black omen, for an omen that portends bad fortune. 

JUr odor. VirffU, 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arises fcom suggesting a com- 
parison. 

3. A word proper to the subject, employed to express one of its 
attributes. 

Mens for intellectus. Mens for a resolution : 

Istam, oro, eznd mentem. 

4. When two subjects have a resemblance by a common quality, 
the name of the one subject may be employed figuratively to de* 
note that quality in the other. 

Summer life for agreeable life. 

688. The seTeral relfttionB <a which figures of speech are Ibunded.— Fifst Table.— 8ab- 
jeets expressed figuratiyely. 
^ 889. SeeoDd tablet— Attzibntes expressed flgaratively. 
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5. The name of the instrument made to signify the power of eot- 
ploying it. 

— ' Mel{>omene, cui liquidam pater 

Vocem cum cithera^ dedit. 

540. The ample field of figurative expression displayed in these 
tables, affords great scope for reasoning. Several of the observa- 
tions relating to metaphor, are applicable to figures of speech : these 
I shall slightly retouch, with some additions peculiarly adapted to 
the present subject. 

In the first pkoe, as the figure under consideration is built upon 
relation, we find from experience, and it must be obvious from 
reason, that the beauty of the figure depends on the intimacy ot 
the relation between the figurative and proper sense of the word. 
A slight resemblance, in particular, will never make this figure 
agreeable ; the expression, for example, Dririk dawn a secret, for 
listening to a secret with attention, is harsh and uncouth, because 
there is scarce any resemblance between listening and drinking. 
The expression weighty cracky used by Ben Jonson for loud cracky 
is worse if possible : a loud sound has not the slightest resemblance 
to a piece of matter that is weighty. The following expression of 
Lucretius is not less faulty : ^ £t lepdo qu» sunt fwata sonore." 
(i. 646.) . 



-Sedmagis 



Pagnas et exactos t^rannos 
Densam hameris Ininit aare valgus. 

mrai, Oarm, 1. u. ode 18. 

Phemiua I let acta of gods and heroes old, 

What ancient bards in hall and bower have told, 

Attempered to the lyre, yoor voioe employ, 

Such tne pleased ear wiU drink with silent joy. — O&ynty^ i. 488. 

Strepitamqne ezterritas ha/uaiib, ASnM^ vi. 659. 

■ Write, my Qneen. 

And with mine eyes I'll d^mk tne words you send. 

Offwht&m^ Act I. So. S. ^ 

As thus the effolgenoe tremnloos I <fr»fiJb. Sfmmtr^ 1. 1684. 

Neqne wudU onrrus habenas. Qwrg, L 614. 

prince ! (Lycaon's valiant son replied). 

As thine the steeds, be thine the task to gaide. 



The horses, practised to their lord's command, 
Shall "ktar the rein, and answer to thy hand. 



lUady V. 888. 



The following figures of speech seem altogether wild and extrava- 
gant, figurative and proper meaning having no connection what- 
ever. Moving softness, Freshness breathes, Breathing prospect, 
JFlowing spring, Dewy light, Lucid coolness, and many others of 
this &lse coin, may be found in Thomson's Seasons, 

.["Of all late writers of merit who have indulged in remote or 
unmeaning metaphorsp Th<xn86n, in his Seasons^ is perhaps most 
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exposed to reprehension. EQs desire to elevate and recommend a 
subject which had little in it to interest the understanding or the 
passions, ana which depended almost entirely on the imagination, 
and the influence of picturesque description (the powers of which 
were in some measure untried and unknown), seems to have prompted 
him to call into his service every poetical embellishment of which he 
could with any propriety lay hold. He scruples not to personify on 
the most trivial occasions ; but what is much more exceptionable, to 
these ideal personages he affixes many ideal attributes, which have 
little relation or resemblance to any thing that exists in nature. He 
enfeebles his diction by overloading it with epithets, and he ob- 
structs the impression by the variety or tautology of his metaphors. 
What conception can arise, or what impulse can result, from the 
following combinations? 'Lone quiet,' * pining grove,' *pale 
dreary,' * solid gloom,' and a thousand more of the same species f 
Such figures, however, abound chiefly in the first editions of the 
Seasons ; many of them were afterwards improved or expunged. 
It is to be regi'etted, that the author or his friends had not been 
still more industrious to correct or suppress them. They are the 
chief blemishes of a poem, in other respects one of the most beauti- 
ful of its Idnd which any age has produced." — Barron^ Lect 17.] 

Secondly, The proper sense of the word ought to bear some pro- 
portion to the figurative sense, and not soar much above it, nor sink 
much below it 

641. Thirdly, In a figure of speech, every circumstance ought to 
be avoided that agrees with the proper sense only, not the figurative 
sense ; for it is the latter that expresses the thought, and the former 
serves for no other purpose but to make harmony : 

Zacynthus green with ever-shady fiToves, 

And Ithaca, presamptnous boast their loves ; 

Obtruding on my choice a second lord, 

They press the Hymenean rite abhorrM. OdAfMey^ ziz. 152. 

Zacynthus here standing figuratively for the inhabitants, the descrip- 
tion of the island is quite out of place ; it puzzles the reader, by 
making him doubt whether the word ought to be taken in its proper 
or figurative sense. 

Write, mv Qneen, 

And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you send, 

Though ink be made of gall. O^mbeline^ Act I. Sc 2. 

The disgust one has to drink ink in reality, is not to the purpose 
where the subject is drinking ink figuratively. 

In the fourth place, To draw consequences from a figure of speech, 
9& if the word were to be understood literally, !s a gross absurdity, 
for it is confounding truth with fiction. 

640. On what the beaaty of flgnre of speech depends. Examples of too slight resem- 
blance, and of no reseniMance between the figurative and proper sense of the word. — 
Barroa's criticism on Thomson,— The proportion wf the proper to the figaratjv© sensa 
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Be Moabray^s bios so heavy in his boaom. 
That they may break his foaming coarsers back. 
And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 
A caitiff recreant to my oonain Hereford. 

diehard U. Act I. Sc. 8. 

Sm may be imagined heavy in a figm^ive sense ; but weight in a 
proper sense belongs to the accessory only; ar.d therefore to describe 
the effects of weight, is to desert the prindpai subject, and to convert 
the accessory into a principal : 

CromweU. How does your Grace ? 

WciUey. Why, well, • 

Never so trulv happy, my good CromwelL 
I know mvself now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The kine has cared me, 
I hnmbly thank his Grace ; and firom tnese shoulders, 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honor. 

Benry VIU, Act lU. Sc. 6. 
Ulysses speaking of Hector : 

T wonder now how yonder city stands, 
When we have here the base and pillar by us. 

Tro'Uus and Oresndd^ Act IV. 8o. 9. 

Othello. No ; my heart is turned to stone : I strikejt, and it hurts my hand. 

(HheOoy Act IV. Bq, 6, 

Not less, even in this despicable now. 

Than when my name flll'd Afric with affrights, 

And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. 

£hn Seoastianj Kmg of Poiiugal^ Act I. 

How long a space, since first I loved, it is 

To look into a glass I fear. 
And am surprised with wonder when I miss 

Gray hairs and wrinkles there. CouiUy^ vol. i. p. 80. 

I chose the fiourishing^st tree in all the park, 

With freshest boughs and fairest head ; 
I cut my love into his gentle bark, 

And in three days behold ^tis dead : 
My very written flames so violent be, 
TheyWe burnt and wither^ up the tree. 

OowUy^ vol. i. p. 186. 

Such a play of words is pleasant in a ludicrous poem. 

Ahneria. Alphonso, Alphonso I 
Devouring seas have wash'd thee from my sight, 
No time snail rase thee from my memory 
No, I will live to be thy monument : 
The cniel ocean is no more thy tomb ; 
But in my heart thou art interrM. 

Moummg jBride, Act I. So. 1. 

This would be very right, if there were any inconsistence in being 
interred in one place really, and in another place figuratively. 

In me tota ruens Venus 
Cyprnm deseruit. JIor<U. Carm. 1. i. ode 1». 

541. GircuDistancM to be avoided.— The drawing of consequences from a flguro of speeck 
Examples. 
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642. From considering that a word used in a figurative* sense 
suggests at the same time its proper meaning, we discover a fifth 
rule, That we ought not to employ a word in a figurative sense, the 
proper sense of which is inconsistent or incongruous with the sub- 
ject ; for every inconsistency, and even incongruity, though in the 
expression only and not real, is unpleasant : 

Interea genitor Tybermi ad fluminis ondatn 

Vnlnera Hocabai lymjiliis JSndd^ x- 888. 

Tres adeo incertos caeca caligine m>2m 

Erramas pclago, totidem sine sidere nootes* j&ieid, iii. 208. 

The foregoing rule may be extended to form a sixth, That no 
epithet ought to be given to the figurative sense of a word that 
agrees not also with its proper sense : 



-Dicat OpantiiB 



Frater Me^Us, qao beatus 

Volnere. Harat, Oarm, lib. i. ode 27. 

Parous deoram cultor, et iufrequens, 
IfuanUfUis dam sapientisB 
Consaltus erro. Hbrat, Carm, lib. i. ode 84. 

543. ^venthly. The crowding into one period or thought differ- 
ent figures of speech, is not less faulty than crowding metaphors in 
that manner ; the mind is distracted in the quick transition from 
one image to another, and is puzzled instead of being pleased : 

I am of ladies most deject and wretched. 

That suokM the hooey of his mosio-vows. BamUk 

My bleeding bosom Bickens at the sound. . Odytteff^ i. 489. 

Eighthly, If crowding figures be bad, it is still worse to graft one 
figure upon another : for instance, 

While his keen falchion drinks the warriors* lives. lUad^ xi. 211. 

A felchion drinking the warrior's blood is a figure built upon resem- 
blance, which is passable. But then in the expression, lives is again 
put for blood ; and by thus grafting one figure upon another, the 
expression is rendered obscure and unpleasant 

544. Ninthly, Intricate and involved figures that can scarce be 
analyzed, or reduced to plain language, are least of all tolerable : 

Votis incendimos aras. JEnsid^ iii. 279. 

Onerantque canistris 

Bona laboratsB Cereris. JEnHdj viii. 180. 

Vulcan to the Cyclopes : 

Arma acri facienda viro : nunc viribas usus^ 
Nunc manibus rapidis, omni nunc arte magistra : 
ProMipiiaU moras. ^neid, vui. 441. 

548. What word shoald Dot be employed in a flgaratiTe sense.— What epithet should 
not be given to the figarative sense of a word. 

648. The crowding of different figures of speech Into one period or thought—The gnA* 
lag of one figure on another. 
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Scrib^ris Vorio fortis, et HoBtiam 

Victor, Mseoiiii carminis alite. Eorat. Carm, lib. i. ode 6. 

Else Bhall our fates be namberM with the dead.— /fuuf, v. 294. 

Comrantual death the &te of war confounds. 

Iliad, idii. 85, and zi. 117. 

Rolling convulsive on the floor, is se^n 

The piteous object of a prostrate queen. Ibid, iv. 952. 

The mingling tempest waves its gloom, Autwnn^ 887. 

A sober calm fleeces unbounded ether. Ibid, 788. 

The distant waterfall swells in the breeze. Winter, 788. 

545. In the tenth place, When a subject is introduced by its 
proper name, it is absurd to attribute to it the properties of a differ- 
ent subject to which the word is sometimes applied in a figurative 
sense : 

Heiur me, oh Neptnne 1 thou whose arms are hurPd 

From shore to shore, and gird the solid world. — Odystey, ix. 617. 

Neptune is here introduced personally, and not figuratively, for 
the ocean : the description, therefore, which is only applicable to 
the latter, is altogether improper. 

It is not suflScient that a figure of speech be regularly constructed, 
and be free from blemish : it requires taste to discern when it is 
proper, when improper; and taste, I suspect, is our only guide. 
One however may gather from reflection and experience, that orna- 
ments and graces suit not any of the dispiriting passions, nor are 
proper for expressing any thing grave and important In &miliar 
conversation, they are in some measure ridiculous. Prospero, in the 
Tempest, speaking to his daughter Miranda, says, 

The fHnged curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And say what thou seest 'yond. 

No exception can be taken to the justness of the figure ; and cir- 
cumstances may be imagined to make it proper ; but it is certainly 
not proper in familiar conversation. 

In the last place. Though figures of speech have a charming ef- 
fect when accurately constructed and properly intrtxluced, they ought 
however to be scattered with a sparing band ; nothing is more lus- 
cious, and nothing consequently more satiating, than redundant or- 
naments of any kind. 

644. iDtrloate and inrolved figures. 

545. When a sabjeot is introdaced ty Its proper name, what la It absurd to attribute to 
tt ? — ^When a figure of speech is not to be used. To what extent to be used. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION. 

546. The first rale is, That in history, the reflectioDB \/ugtit to be 
chaste and solid ; for while the mind is intent upon trucii, it is httle 
disposed to the operations of the imagination. Strada's Belgic his- 
tory is full of poetical images, which discording with the subject, 
are unpleasant ; and they have a still worse effect^ by giving an air 
of fiction to a genuine history. Such flowers ought to be scattered 
with a sparing hand, even in epic poetry ; and at no rate are they 
proper, till the reader be warmed, and by an enlivened imagination 
be prepared to relish them ; in that state of mind they are agreea- 
ble ; but while we are sedate and attentive to an historical chain of 
facts, we reject with disdain every fiction. 

647. Second, Vida, following Horace, recommends a modest 
commencement of an epic poem ; giving for a reason, that the wri- 
ter ought to husband his fire. This reason has weight ; but what 
is said above suggests a reason still more weighty : bold thoughts 
and figures are never relished till the mind be heated and thorough- 
ly engaged, which is not the reader's case at the commencement* 
Homer introduces not a single simile in the first book of the Iliad, 
nor in the first book of the Odyssey. On the other hand, Shak- 
speare begins one of his plays with a sentiment too bold for the 
most heated imagination : 

Bedford, Hang be tbe heavens with blaok, yield day to night I 
Cotnets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandi»h your crystal tresses in the skj, 
And with them scourge the bad revoltixig stars, 
That have consented unto Hcnir's death ! 
Henry the Fifth, too famous to five long ! 
England ne'er lost a king of so much worth. 

First Part Mmry VL 

A third reason ought to have no less influence than either of the 
former. That a man, who, upon his first appearance, strains to make 
a figure, is too ostentatious to be relished. Hence iJie first sentences 
of a work ought to be short, natural, and simple. Cicero, in his 
oration pro Archia poeta^ errs against this rule : his reader is out of 
breath at the very first period ; which seems never to end. Burnet 
l>egins the History of his Own Times with a period long and in- 
tricate. 

648. A third rule or observation is. That where the subject is in- 
tended for entertainment solely, not for instniction, a thing ought to 
be described as it appears, not as it is in reality. In running, for 

646. Bale for reflections in hlBtory. 

647. How an epic poem sb »ulil be commenced. 
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example, the impulse upon the ground is proportioned in some de- 
gree to the celerity of motion : though in appearance it is otherwise ; 
for a person in swift motion seems to skim the ground, and scarcely 
to touch it Virgil, with great taste, describes quick running ac- 
cording to appearance ; and raises an image far more lively than bj 
adhering scrupulously to truth : 

Hos super adveoit Volsca de gente Camilla, 
Agmen agens eqnitum et florentes aere catervaa, 
fiellatrix : non ilia colo calathisve MinervsB 
Foemineas asAueta manus ; sed prslia virgo 
Dura pati, oursuque pedum pnevertere ventos. 
Ilia vel intaotffi eegetis per summa volaret 
Gramina ; nee teneras cursu Isesisset aristas ; 
Vel mare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumenti, 
Ferret iter; oeleres nee Ungeret »quore plantas. 

JEneid, vii. 608. 

This example is copied by the author of TeUmachiLS : 

Les BratieuH sont l^geres i la course comme les cerfs, et comme les daims. 
On croirait que Pherbe m6me la plus tendre n^est point foul6e sous leurs pieds ; 
i peine laisseut-ils dans le sable quelques traces de leurs pas. £iv, x. 

549. Fourth, In narration as well as in description, objects ought 
to be painted so accurately as to form in the mind of the reader dis- 
tinct and lively images. Every useless circumstance ought indeed 
to be suppressed, because every such circumstance loads the narra- 
tion ; but if a circumstance be necessary, however slight, it cannot 
be described too minutely. The force of language consists in raising 
complete images (chap. ii. part i. sec. 7) ; which have the effect to 
transport the reader as by magic into the very place of the import- 
ant action, and to convert him as it were into a spectator, beholding 
every thing that passes. The narrative in an epic poem ought to 
rival a picture in the liveliness and accuracy of its representations : 
DO circumstance must be omitted that tends to make a completo 
image ; because an impeifect image, as well as any other imperfect 
conception, is cold and uninteresting. I shall illustrate this rule by 
several 'examples, giving the first place to a beautiful passage from 
Virgil: 

Qualis popuUd mcerens Philomela sub umbrA 

Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 

Observans nido im/plvmea detraxit. — Oeorg* lib. iv. 1. 511. 

The poplar, ploughman, and unfledged young, though not essential 
in the description, tend to make a complete image, and upon that 
account are an embellishment. 

Again : 

Hio viridem iBneas frondenti ex Hies metam 
Gonstituit, signum nautis. — JSneid^ v 129. 

Horace, addressing to Fortune : 

543. Where the subiect to intended for entertainment Bolely, bow onght a thing to be 
deicribedr 
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Te panper ambit Bollicita preoe 
Baris colonas : te dominam seqnoris, 

Qoicum^ue Bythinft lacessit 

Carpathiam pelagua cariuft. (hrm, lib. i. ode S5. 

Shakspeare says (HeDry V. Act iv. sc, 4), ** You may as well go 
about to turn the sun to ice by fanning in his face wifli a j^eacock's 
feather." The peacock's feather, not to mention the beauty of the 
object, completes the image : an accurate image cannot be formed 
of that fanciful operation, without conceiving a particular feather ; 
and one is at a loss when this is neglected in the description. 
Again, " the rogues slighted me into the river with as little remorse, 
as they would have drowned a bitch's blind puppies, fifteen i'. the 
litter." (Merry Wives of Windsor^ Act iii. Sc. 15.) 

Old Lady. Toa would not be a queen 9 
Anns, No, not for all the riches under heaven. 

Old Lady. 'Tis strange : a threepence bowM would hire me, old as I am, to 
queen it. Henry VIII. Act II. Sc 5. 

Ip the following passage, the action, with all its material circum- 
stances, is represented so much to the life, that it would scarce ap- 
pear more distinct to a real spectator ; and it is the manner ol 
description that contributes greatly to the sublimity of the passage : 

He spake ; and to confirm his words, out flew 

Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thigh 

Of mighty cherubim : the sudden blaze 

Far round illumined nell ; highly they raged 

Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 

ClashM on their sounding shields the din of war. 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. Milton, b. i. 

A passage I am to cite from Shakspeare, falls not much short of that 
now mentioned in particularity of description : 

you hard hearts I you cruel men of Some I 

Knew you not Fompey ? Many a time and oft 

Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants in your arms ; and there have sat 

The live-longday with patient expectation 

To see great rorapey pass the streets of Rome ; 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds, 

Made in his concave shores i—JuUtu Gcbmt, Act I. So. 1. 

The following passage is scarce inferior to either of those men- 
tioned : 

Far before the rest the son of Ossian comes ; bright in the smiles of youth, 
fair as the first beams of the sun. His long hair waves on his back : his dark 
brow is half beneath his helmet. The sword hangs loose on the hero's side ; 
and his spear iglitters as he moves. I fied from hu terrible eye, King of high 
Temora. — Fiaigal. 

The JBenriade of Voltaire errs greatly against the foregoing rule : 
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every incident is touched in a summary way, without ever descend* 
ing to circumstances. This manner is good in a general history, 
the purpose of which is to record important transactions ; but in a 
fable it is cold and uninteresting; because it is impracticable to 
form distinct images of persons or things represented in a manner 
so superficial. 

It is observed above, that every useless circumstance ought to be 
suppressed. The crowding such circumstances, is, on the one hand, 
no less to be avoided, than the conciseness for which Voltaire is 
blamed, on the other. In the u^neid (hb. iv. I. 632), Barce, the 
nurse of Sichseus, whom we never hear of before nor after, is in- 
troduced for a purpose not more important than to call Anna to her 
sister Dido : and that it might not be thought unjust in Dido, even 
in this trivial circumstance, to prefer her husband's nurse before her 
own, the poet takes care to inform his reader, that Dido's nurse was 
dead. To this I must oppose a beautiful passage in the same book, 
where, after Dido's last speech, the poet, without detaining his 
readers by describing the manner of her death, hastens to the lamen* 
tation of her attendants : 

Dizerat : atque illam media inter talia ferro 
Collapsam aspiciant comites, eusemque cruore 
Spnmantem, sparsasque miinns. It damor ad alta 
Atria, coDoassam baochatur ilima per nrbem ; 
Lamentis gemituqne et foemineo malatii 
Tecta fremnnt, resonat magnig plangoribns sther. 

JAh. iv. I. 668 

560. As an appendix to the foregoing rule, I add the following 
observation. That to make a sudden and strong impression, some 
single circumstance happily selected, has more power than the most 
lal^red description. Macbeth, mentioning to his lady some voices 
he heard while he was murdering the king, says. 

There's one did laugh in 'a sleep, and one cried Murder ! 
They walied each other ; and I stood and heard them ; 
But they did say their prayers, and address them 
Again to sleep. 

ladv. There are two lodged together. 

Macbeth. One cried, God bless us 1 and Amen the other ; 
As the^ had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say Amen, 
When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady. Consider it not so deeply. 

Macbeth, But wherefore coula not I pronounoe AmenT 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Zady. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it will make us mad. 

Macbeth. Methought I heard a voice cry. Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep, <fec. Act 11. Sc. 8. 

649. In narration bow objects should be painted.— In what consists the force of lan- 
guage ?— A circumstance not to be omitted. Examples.— Gircnaistances that should be 
■uppreesed. 
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Deeerilnng Prinoe Henry : 



And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an an^el droppM down from the clouds, 
To turn ana wind a fieiy Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

First PaH Henry Vl. Act IV. So. «. 

I3nff Henry, Lord Cardinal, if thou think^st on Heaven's bliss, 
Hold up thy nand, make signal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no slgn.—iSecana Part Henry VL Aet IIL So. 10. 

The same author, speaking ludicrously of an army debilitated with 
diseases^ says, 

Half of them dare not shake the snow from off their cassooks, lest they shake 
themselves to pieces. 

I have seen the walls of Baldutha, but they were desolate.— The flame had 
resounded m the halls ; and the voice of the people is heard no more. The 
stream of Clutha was removed from its place hy the fall of the walls. The 
thistle shook there its lonely head ; the moss whistled to the wind. The fox 
looked out from the windows; and the rank grass of the wall waved round his 
head. Desolate is the dwelling of Moma : silence is in the house of her fathers. 

Fingal» 

551. To draw a character is the master-stroke of description. In 
this Tacitus excels : his portraits are natui-al and lively, not a feature 
wanting or misplaced. Shakspeare, however, exceeds Tacitus in 
liveliness, some characteristical circumstance being generally invent- 
ed or laid hold of, which paints more to the life than many words. 
The following instance will explain my meaning, and at tne same 
time prove my observation to be just : 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within. 
Sit uke his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the janndiot^ 
By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio, 
(I love thee, and it is my love that speaks), 
There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
"With purpose to be dressM in an opinio)i 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who should say, I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark 1 
my Antonio, I do know of those. 
That therefore only are reputed wise, 

For saying nothing. Merchant of Veniee, Act I. So. 2. 

Again: 

' Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice ; 
his reasons are two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek 
all day ere yon find them, and when you have them they are not worth the 
search.— 7M. 

In the following passage a character is completed by a single stroke^ 

560. Wall-seleoted clrenmstancea. Ejounplcs. 
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ShdUavB, the mad days that I have spent ; and to see how many of mine 
tld acquaintance are dead. 

SUenoe. We Bhall all fcUow, ooasin. 

JShaUow. Certain, *tis certain, very aare, very sare ; Death (as the Psalmisl 
■aith), is certiun to all : all shali die. How a good yoke of bullocks at Stam- 
ford &ir ? 

Slender, Truly, cousin, I was not there. 

ShaUouf. Death is certiun. Is old Double of your town living yet f 

Silence. Dead. sir. 

ShaUow, Deaa I see, see ; he drew a good bow : and dead. He shot a flint 
shoot. How a score of ewes now ? 

SUenoe, Thereafter as they be. A score of good ewes may be worth ten 
pounds. 

Shallow, And is old Double dead %— Second Part Henry IV. Act III. So. 8. 

Describing a jealous husband : 

Neither press, coffer, ohest, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an abstract for 
the rememonmce of such plaoes, and goes to them bv his note. There is no 
hiding you in the house.— ifirf^ Wince of Wlndeor, Act L So. 8. 

Congreve.bas an inimitable stroke of tbis kind in his comedy of 
Love for Lave : 

Ben Legend, Well, father, and how do all at home ? how does brother Dick, 
and brother Val ? 

Sir Sampean, Dick: body o* me, Dick has been dead these two yearn. I 
writ you word when you were at Leghorn. 

Ben, Mess, that's true ; marry, I had forgot. Dick^s dead, as you say. 

Act III. So. 6. 
Falstaff speaking of ancient Pistol : 

He's no swaggerer, hostess: a tame cheater i' faith ^ you may stroke him m 
^ndy as a puppy-^yhound ; he will not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her 
feathers turn back m any show of resistance. 

Second FaH Henry IV, Act U. So. 9. 

Ossian, among his other excellencies, is eminently suooessful in 
drawing characters ; and he never fails to delight his reader with 
the beautiful attitudes of his heroes. Take the following instance : 

O Oscar I bend the strong in arm ; but spare the feeble hand. Be thou a 
stream of many tides against the foes of tny People ; but like the gale that 
moves the grass to those who ask thine aid. — So Tremor lived; such Trathal 
was ; and such has Fingal been. My arm was the support of the injured ; and 
the weak rested behina the lightning of my »teel. 

We heard the voice of joy on the coast, and we thought that the migrhty 
Cathmore cume. Cathmore the friend of strangers, the brother of red-haired 
Cairbar. But their souls were not the same; for the light of heaven was in 
the bosom of Cathmore. His towers rose on the banks of Atha: seven paths 
led to his halls : seven chiefs stood on these paths, and called the stranger to 
the feast. But Cathmore dwelt in the wood to avoid the voice of praise. 

Dermid and Oscar were one ; thev reaped the battle together. Their fHend- 
ahip was stroiie as their steel : ana death walked between them to the field. 
They rush on the foe like two rooks falling from the brow of Ardven. Their 
swords are stained with the blood of the valiant ; warriors faint at their name. 
Who is equal to Osoar but Dermid ? who to Dermid but Oscar ! 

Son of Comhal, replied the chief, the strenffth of Morulas arm has ftiled ; I 
attempt to draw the sword of my youth, but it remains in its place ; I throw 
the spear, but it falls short of the mark : and I feel the weight of my ahlara* 

561. The maAter-stroko of description f Who excel in tt. 
18 
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We decay like the gnuss of the monntfun, and our strength returns no morOi 
I have a son, O Fingal, his soul has delighted in tlie actions of Morni's youth ; 
bat his sword has not been fitted against the foe, neither has his &me beg^ix. 
I oome with him to battle, to direct nis arm. His renown will be a sun to my 
Boul in the dark hour of my departure. O that the name of Morni were forgot 
among the people I ^at theneroes would only say, " Behold the finther of Gam.'* 

552. Some writers, through heat of imagination, &U into con- 
tradiction; some are guilty of downright absurdities; and some 
even rave like madmen. Against such capital errors one cannot be 
more effectually warned than by collecting instances ; and the first 
shall be of a contradiction, the most venial of all. Virgil speaking 
of Neptane, 

Interea magno misceii murmure pontum, 

Emissamqne hyemem sensit Keptunus, et imis 

Stagna refusa vadis : grayiter commotWj et alto 

Prospidens, 8umm& placidum caput extuliiundA.— .^^MUf, L 128. 



Again: 



When first young Maro, in his boundless mind, 
A work t* outlast vmrhartal Bome designM. 

JSsaay on GriUeism, L 180. 



The following examples are of absurdities : 

Alii pulsis e tormento oatenis discerpti sectique, dimidiato corpore pugnabaiii 
■ibi Buperstites, ao peremptee partis uttores. — Strada^ Dec. ii. 1. 2. 

H pov6r huomo, che non sen' era accorto, 
Andava combattendo, ed era morto.— j&erfti. 

He fled ; but flying, left his life behind.— iZio^, xi. 488. 

Full through his neck the weighty falchion sped : 
Along the pavetneut roU'd the muttering head. 

Odyssey, xxii. 865. 

The last article is of raving like one mad. Cleopatra speaking to 

the aspic: 

. Welcome, thou kind deceiver, 

Thou best of thieves ; who, with an easy key, 

Dost open life, and, unperceived by us. 

Even steal us from ourselves ; discharging so 

Death^s dreadful office, better than himsehf; 

Touching our limbs so gently into slumber, 

That Death stands bv, deceived by his own inage, 

And thinks himself out sleep. — JJrydeny AUfoi Jjop*, Act V. 

Keasons that are common and known to every one, ought to be 
taken for granted ; to express them is childish, and interrupts the 
narration. 

653. Having discussed what observations occurred upon the 
thoughts or things expressed, I proceed to what more peculiarly con- 
cern the langut^e or verbal dress. The language proper for ex- 
pressing passion being handled in a former chapter, several observa- 
tions there made are applicable to the present subject ; particularly. 
That as words are intimately connected with the ideas they represent 

552. Some capital errors stated and exemplified. 
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the emotions raised by the sound and by the sense onght to be con- 
cordant. An elevated subject requires an elevated style ; what is 
familiar ought to be familiarly expressed ; a subject that is serious 
and important, ought to be clothed in plain nervous language : a 
description, on the other hand, addressed to the imagination, is sus- 
ceptible of the highest ornaments th/»t sounding words and figurative 
expression can bestow upon it. 

I shall give a few examples of the foregoing rules. A poet of 
any genius is not apt to dress a high subject in low words; and yet 
blemishes of that kind are found even in classical works. Horace, 
observing that men are satisfied with themselves, but seldom with 
their condition, introduces Jupiter indulging to each his own choice : 

Jam tftciam qnod valtis ; eris ta, qui modo miles, 
Mercator : ta, oonBultas modo, rasticus ; hino vos, 
Vos hino matatis discedite partibus : eia, 
Quid Btatis ? nolint : atqni licet esse beatis. 
Quid causse est, merito quin ilHs, Jupker anibat 
Iratas huccas in/let f neque so fore posthac 
Tarn facilem dicat, votis ut prasbeat aurem ? 

Sat, lib. i. Sat, i. i. 16. 

Jupiter in wrath puffing up both cheeks, is a low and even ludicrous 
expression, far from suitable to the gravity, and importance of the 
subject : every one must feel the discordance. The following coup- 
let, sinking fis^ below the subject, is no less ludicrous : 



K 



ot one looks baokward, onward still he goes, , ^ 

Yet ne^er looks forward farther than his nose. ; 

Ussay on Man, Ep. IV. 228. 



554. On the other hand, to raise the expression above the tone of 
the subject, is a fault than which none is more conunon. Take the 
following instances : 

Aaruerut. Ce mortel, qui montra tant de z^le pour moi, Vit-il encore ? 
Aaa^K U voit Pastre qui vous ^clare. — E»ikeTy Act II. So. 8. 

No jocund health that Dentnark drinks to-day, 

But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell ; 

And the king^s rowso the heavens shall bruit again, 

Respeaking earthly thunder. Handet^ Act I. So. 8. 



-In the inner room 



I spy a winkin^ir lamp, that weakly- strikes 
The ambient air, scarce kindling mto light. 

Southern^ Fate of Gapua, Act III. 

Montesquieu, in a didactic work, L'espnt des Loix, gives too great 
indulgence to imagination ; the tone of his language swells frequently 
above his subject. I give an example : 

M. le Comte de Bonlaiovilliers et M. PAbb^ Dubos ont fait chacun un 
■yst^me, dont I'un semble Atre une conjuration centre le tiers-^tat, etPautre 
une conjuration centre la noblesse. Lorsque le Soleil donna k Phadton son 
ehar A conduire, il lui dit, Si vons montes trop haut, vous brQlerez la demeure 

668. SnggestlooB as to the verbal drew of thoaght— A high »ubJ«ot \u low wordi^ 
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Celeste ; m voas descendez trop bag, vous; r6duirez €n cendres la terre : n'afita 
point trop a droite, vous toinberiez dans la constellation du serpent: n'allez 
point trop k gauche, vous iriez dans celle de I'autel : tenez-vous entre les deux. 

L. XXX. ch. 10. 

The tbllowing passage, intended, one would imagine, as a recipe to 
boil water, is altogether burlesque by the labored elevation of the 
diction : 

A massy caldron of stupendous frame 
They brought, and placed it o^er the rising flame : 
Then heap the lighted wood ; the flame divides 
" '\ the 



Beneath the vase, and climbs around the sides ; 
In its wide womb they pour the rushing stream ; 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim. — Jliad, xviii. 405. 

In a passage at the beginning of the 4th book of Telemachus, oik 
feels a sudden bound upward without preparation, which accords 
not with the subject : 

Calypso, qui avoit ^t^ jusqu^^ ce moment immobile et transport^e de plaisir 
en 6coutant les aventures de T^l^maqae, I'interrompit pour lui faire pendre 



quelque repds. II est terns, lui dit-elie, qui vous alliez goiiter la douceur da 
Bommeil aprds tant de travaux. Vous n^avez rien h oraindre ici ; tout vous est 
favorable. Abandonnez vous done d la joie. Goutez la paix, et tons les autres 
dons des dieux dont vous allez 6tre combi4. Demain, quand VAurore avee set 
d&igU de roses erUr^oworira les partes dories de V Orient^ et que les Chevaux du 
SoteU sorions de Vonde amlre repandront lesflammes de jour^votir chasser devani 
eux toutes les itoties du eiel, nous reprendrons, mon oher T^4maque, i'histoire 
de vos midheurs. 

This obviously is copied from a similar passage in the j^neid, which 
ought not to have been copied, because it lies open to the same cen- 
sure ; but the force, of authority is great ; 

At regina gravi jamdudum saucia cura 

Vulnus alit venis, et caeco carpitur igni. 

Multa viri virtus animo, multusque recursat 

Oentis honos : hssrent inflxi pectore vultus, 

Verbaque ; neo placidam membris dat cura quietem. 

Postera PAoBbeaotcstrabat lampade terras^ 

Sumentetngue Aurora polo dimoverai urnbram ; 

Cum sic unanimem alloquitur male sana sororem.-^Lib. iv. 1. 

555. The language of Homer is suited to his subject, no less ac 
curately than the actions and sentiments of his heroes are to their 
characters. Virgil, in that particular, falls short of perfection ; his 
language is stately throughout ; and though he descends at times to 
the simplest branches of cookery, roasting and boiling for example, 
vet he never relaxes a moment from the high tone (see ^neid, lib. 
I. 188-219). In adjusting his language to his subject, no writer 
equals Swift. 

It is proper to be observed upon this head, that writers of inferior 
rank are continually upon the stretch to enliven and enforce their 
subject by exaggeration and superlatives. This unluckily has an 
effect contrary to what is intended ; the reader, disgusted with lan- 
guage that swells above the subject, is led by contrast to think more 
meanly of the subject than it may possibly deserve. A man of 

{^ Ezpreeslon above the tone of the subject Examples. 
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pradence, besides, vnll h& no less careful to husbaod his strength in 
writing than in walking ; a writer too liberal of superlatives, ex- 
hausts his whole stock upon ordinary incidents, and reserves no 
share to express, with greater energy, matters of importance. 

Many writers of that kind abound so in epithets, as if poetry con- 
sisted entirely in high-sounding words. Take the following instance : 

When black-browM Night her dnsky mantle spread. 

And wrapped in aolernn gloom the sable sky : 
When soothing Sleep her opiate dews had shed, 

And seal'd in silken slumoer every eye ; 
My wakeful thoughts admit no balmy rest, 

jN'or the sweet oliss of soft oblivion share ; 
fiot watch fal woe ditstracts my aching breast, 

My heart the subject of corroding care ; 
From haunts of men with wand'ring steps and slow 

I solitary steal, and soothe my pensive woe. 

Here every substantive is faithfully attended by some tumid epithet ; 
like young master, who cannot walk abroad without having a lac'd 
li very-man at his heels. Thus in reading without taste, an emphasis 
is laid on every word ; and in singing without taste, every note is 
graced. Such redundancy of epithets, instead of pleasing, produces 
satiety and disgust. 

556. The power of language to imitate thought, is not confined 
to the capital circumstances above mentioned ; it reacheth even the 
slighter modifications. Slow action, for example, is imitated by 
words pronounced slow ; labor or toil, by words harsh or rough in 
their sound. But this subject has been already handled (chapter 
xviii. sect iii.) 

In dialogue-writing, the condition of the speaker is chiefly to be 
regarded in framing the expression. The sentinel in Hamlet, inter- 
rogated with relation to the ghost, whether his watch had been 
quiet, answers with great propriety for a man in his station, " Not a 
mouse stirring." 

I proceed to a second remark, no less important than the former. 
No person of reflection but must be sensible that an incident makes 
a stronger impression on an eye-witness, than when heard at second 
hand. Writers of genius, sensible that the eye is the best avenue 
to the heart, represent every thing as passing in our sight ; and, 
from readers or hearers, transfoim us as it were into spectators : a 
skilful writer conceals himself, and presents his personages ; in a 
word, every thing becomes dramatic as much as possible. Plutarch, 
de gloria Atkenieimum, observes that Thucydides makes his reader 
a sj)ectator, and inspires him with the same passions as if he were 
an eye-witness ; and the same observation is applicable to our coun- 

655. BeniarkB on the language of Homer, Virgil, Swift— How inferior writers endeavor 
to enliven their subject. 

B56. The power of language to imitate thought^ even in the slighter modincations.-- 
Bule for dialogue-writing.— The eye being the be«t avenue to the heart, how writers of 
genius avail themselves of this principle. 
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tryman Swift. From this happy talent arises that energy of style 
which is peculiar to him : he cannot always avoid narration ; bnt 
the pencil is his choice, by which he bestows life and coloring upon 
his object Pope is richer in ornament, but possesseth not' in the 
same degree the talent of drawing from the life. A translation of 
the sixth satire of Horace, begun by the former and fiirished by the 
latter, affords the fairest opportunity for a comparison. Pope ob- 
riously imitates the picturesque manner of his friend ; yet every one 
of taste must be sensible, that the imitation, though fine, falls short 
of the original. In other instances, where Pope writes in his own 
«tyle, the difference of manner is still more conspicuous. 

667. Abstract or general terms have no good effect in any coni- 
position for amusement; because it is only of particular objects that 
images can be formed (see chapter iv.). Shakspeare's style in that 
respect is excellent : every article in his descriptions is particular, as 
in nature ; and if accidentally a vague expression slip in, the blem- 
ish is discernible by the bluntness of its impression. Take the fol- 
lowing example : Falstaff, excusing himself for running away at a 
robbery, says, 

I knew ve, as well as he that made ye. Why, hear ye, my masters ; was it 
for me to kill the heir-apparent ? should I turn upon the true prince ? Why, 
thow knowest, I am as valiant as Hercules ; but oeware instinct, the lion will 
not touch the true prince : instinct is a great matter. I was a coward on in- 
stinct ; I shall think the better of myself, and thee, during my life ; I for a vio- 
lent lion, and thou for a true prince. But, by the Lord, lads, I am glad you 
have the monev. Hostess, clap to the doors, watch to-night, pray to-morrow. 
Gallants, lad? , boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of fellowship come to you I 
What I shall we be merry I shall we have a play extempore f 

First Part Henry IV. Act II. So. 9. 

The sentence I object to is, instinct is a great matter, which makes 
but a poor figure compaied with the liveliness of the rest of the 
speech. It was one of Homer's advantages that he wrote before 
general terms were multiplied : the superior genius of Shakspeare 
displays itself in avoiding them after they were multiplied. Addison 
describes the family of Sir Roger de Coverly in the following words : 

You would take his valet-de-chambre for his brother, his butler is gnrjr- 
headed, his groom is one of the gravest men that I have ever seen, and Ms 
coachman has the looks of a privy-counsellor. — Spectator ^ No. 106. 

The description of the groom is less lively than that of the others ; 
plainly because the expression being vague and general, tends not 
to foiTO any image. " Dives opum variamm" (Georg. ii. 468) is an 
expression still more vague ; and so are the following : 

-Maecenas, mearum 



Grande decus, columenque rerum. — Horat, Oarm. lib. ii. ode 17. 

et fide Tela 

Dices laborantes in uno 

Penelopen, vitreamque Circen. — Iliad^ lib. i. ode 17. 

&6T. On the use of abstract or general teriuA.— Shakspeare's styh^ 
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-Ridiculam acri 



Fortius et melius raagnas plerumque secat res, 

Bbrat. Satir. lib. L nt. 10. 

558. In the fine arts it is a rule to put the capital objects in the 
strongest point of view ; and even to present them oftener than once, 
where it can be done. In history-painting, the principal figure is 
placed in the front, and in the best light : an equestrian statue is 
placed in the centre of streets, that it may be seen from many places 
at once. In no composition is there greater opportunity for Uiis rule 
than in writing : 



Sequitur pulcherrimus Astur, 

Astur equo fideus et versicoloribus armis. — JBneid, x. 180. 



-Full many a lady 



I've eyed with best regard, and many a time 

Th^ harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 

Brought my too diligent ear ; for several virtues 

Have I liked several women, never any 

"With so full soul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she own'd, 

And put it to the foil. But you, O you, 

So perfect, and so peerless, are created 

Of every creature's best. The Tempest, Act III. Sot 1« 

Orlando. Whatever vou are 

That in this desert inaccessible, 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time : 

If ever you have looked on better days ; 

If ever been where bells have knoU'd to church ; 

If ever sat at any good man's feast ; 

If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 

And know wnat 'tis to pity and be pitied ; 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be, 

In the which hope I blush and hide my sword.— ^ TouLib$Jlk 

With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all pleasa alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Olist'ning with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild, the silent ni^ht 
With this her solemn bird, and this fttir moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 
But neither breath of mom, wnen she ascends 
With oharm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist'ning with dew, nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

ParadUe Lost, b. iv. 1. 684. 

WhAt mean ye, that ye use this proverb. The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children's teeth are set on edge ? As I live, saith the Lord God, ye 
shall not have occasion to use this proverb in Israel. If a man keep my judg- 
ments to deal truly, he is just, he snail surely live, &c. EzeHd, xviii. 

Ma Bale of the fine arte respecting espital olijecti. 
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559. The repetitions in Homer, which are frequent, have been 
the occai^on of much criticism. Suppose *v^e were at a loss about 
the reason, might not taste be sufficient to justify them ? At the 
same time we are at no loss about the reason : they evidently make 
the narration dramatic, and have an air of truth, by making things 
appear as passing in our sight. But such repetitions are unpardon- 
able in a didactic poem. In one of Hesiod's poems of that kind, a 
long passage occurs twice in the same chapter. 

A concise comprehensive style is a great ornament in narration ; 
and a superfluity of unnecessary words, no less than of circumstances^ 
a great nuisance. A judicious selection of the striking circumstances 
clothed in a nervous style, is delightfiil. In this style, Tacitus ex- 
cels all writers, ancient and modern ; instances are numberless : take 
the following specimen : 

Grebra hinc prselia^ et saepias in modnm latrocinii : per salttis, ]»er palndes ; 
nt caique fors aut virtus ; temere, proviso, ob iram, ob prtedam, jussa, et ali- 
qaando ignaris dacibns. — Aimalj lib. xii. sect. 89. 

After Tacitus, Ossian in that respect justly merits the place oi 
distinction. One cannot go wiong for examples in any part of the 
book ; and at the first opening the following instance meets the eye : 

Nathos clothed his limbs in shining steel. The stride of the chief is lovely : 
the jov of his eye terrible. The wind rustles in his hair. Darthula is silent at 
his side : her look is fixed on the chief. Striving to hide the rising sigh, two 
team swell in her eye. 

I add one other instance, which, besides the property under con- 
sideration, raises delicately our most tender sympathy : 

Son of Fingal I dost thou not behold the darkness of Crothar^s hall of shells ? 
My sonl was not dark at the feast, when my people Kved. I rejoiced in the 
presence of strangers, when my son shone m the hall. But, Ossian, he is a 
beam that is departed, and left no streak of light behind. He is fallen, son of 

Fingal, in the battles of his father. Rothmar, the chief of grassy Tromlo, 

heard that my eyes had failed ; he heard that my arms were fixed in the hall, 
and the pride of his soul arose. He came towards Croma : my people fell be- 
fore him. 1 took my arms in the hall, but what could sightless Crothar do ? 
My steps were uneojual : my grief was ^at. I wished for the days that were 
past; days ! wherein 1 fought and won in the field of blood. My son returned 
from the chase ; the ftur-haired Fovar-gormo. He had not lifted his sword iD 
battle, for his arm was young. But the soul of the youth was great ; the fire 
of valor burnt in his eye. He saw the disordered steps of his ^ther, and his 
sigh arose. King of Croma, he said, is it because thou hast no son ? is it for 
the weakness of Fovar-gormo's arm that thy siffhs arise ; I begin, mv father, 
'o feel the strength of my arm ; I have drawn the sword of my youth, and I 
lave bent the bow. Let me meet this Kothmar, with the youths of Croma ; 
let me meet him, my father, for 1 feel my burning soul. 

And thou shalt meet him, I said, son of the sighuess Crothar I But let oth- 
ers advance before thee, that 1 may hear the tread of thy feet at thy return : 

for my eyes behold thee not, fair-haired Fovar-gormo I He went ; he met 

the foe ; he fell. The foe advances towards Croma. He who slew my son is 
near, with all his pointed spears. 

560. If a concise or neiTous style be a beauty, tautology must be 

56&. Bepetitions. — Concho style in narration. — Taeftoft. 
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a blemish ; and yet writers, fettered by veree, are not sulOSciently 

careful to avoid this slovenly practice : they may be pitied, but they 

cannot be justified. Take for a specimen the following instanoei^ 

from the best poet, for versification at least, that England has to 

boast of: 

High on his helm celestial lightnings pisy, 

His beamy shield emits a livmg raj, 

Th* nnweary blaze incessant streams snppliei, 

Like the red star that fires th' antnmnal skies.— /Zidki, v. 6. 

Strength and omnipotence invest thy throne.— /2ta^ viii. 076. 

So silent fonntains, from a rock's tall head, 

In sable streams soft trickling waters shed. — lUady iz. 19. 

His danging annor rang. — lUad, zii. 94. 

Fear on their cheek, and horror in their eye.— Iliads zv. 4. 

The blaze of armor flashed against tbe d&y, —lUadf xvii. 786. 

As when the piercing blasts of Boreas blow.— /^Mki, ziz. 880. 

And like the moon, the broad refulgent shield 
^azed with long rays, and gleamed athwart the field. 

lUadj ziz. 402. 

No — could our swiftness o'er the winds prevail, 

Or beat tbe pinions of the western gale. 

All were in vain lUad, ziz. 460. 

The humid sweat firom every pore descends. 

Iliad^ zziU. 829. 

Redundant epithets, such as humid in the last citation, are by 
Quintilian disallowed to orators ; but indulged to poets, because his 
&vorite poets, in a few instances, are reduced to such epithets for 
the sake oi versification ; for instance, Praia cams albicani pruinis 
of Horace, and liguidos fontea^ of Virgil. 

As an apology for such careless expressions, it may well suffice, 
that Pope, in submitting to be a translator, acte below his genius. 
In a translation, it is hard to require the same spirit or accuracy, 
that is cheerfully bestowed on an original work. And to support 
the reputation of that author, I shall give some instances from Ver- 
gil and Horace, more feulty by redundancy than any of those abo^e 
mentioned : 

Ssdpe etiam immensum coelo venit aji^men aquarum, 
Et Foedam glomerant tempestatem imbribos atris 
Collect® ex alto nubes ; rait arduns ether, 
£t p]uvi& ingenti sata lieta, boumque labores 
Diluit. Oeorg. i. 828. 

Fostquam altum tenners rates, neo jam amplins nll» 
Apparent terriB ; cesium undique ot undiqae pontns : 
Turn mihi coerulens supra caput astitit imber, 
Koctem hyememque ferens ; et inhorruit unda tenebris. 

^^ntid^ ill. 193. 



-Hino tibi copia 



Manabit ad plenum benigno 
Buris honorum opulenta cornu. 

• UoraU Otttm. lib. i. ode 17. 
18* 
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Videre fessos vomerem inversum boves 
Collo trahentes langaido. Sorat, epod. ii. 68. 

Here I can luckily apply Horace's rule against himself: 

Est brevitate opus, at cnrrat sententia, nea se 
Impediat verbis lassas onerantibus aares. 

Satir, lib. i. sat. z. 9. 

561. I close this chapter with a curious inquiry. An object, 
however ugly to the sight, is i&r from being so when represented 
by colors or by words. What is the cause of this difference? 
With respect to painting, the cause is obvious: a good picture, 
whatever the subject be, is agreeable by the pleasure we take in 
imitation ; and this pleasure overbalancing the disagreeableness of 
the subject, makes the picture upon the whole agreeable. With 
respect to the description of an ugly object, the cause follows. To 
connect individuals in the social state, no particular contributes more 
than language, by the power it possesses of an expeditious commu- 
nication of thought and a lively representation of transactions. But 
nature hath not been satisfied to recommend language by its utility 
merely : independent of utility, it is made susceptible of many beau- 
ties, which are directly felt, without any intervening reflection (see 
chap, xviii.). And this unfolds the mystery; for the pleasure of 
language is so great, as in a Uvely description to overbalance the 
disagreeableness of the image raised by it (see chap. ii. part iv.). 
This, however, is no encouragement to choose a disagreeable sub- 
ject; for the pleasure is incomparably greater where the subject and 
the description are both of them agreeable. 

The foUowing description is upon the whole agreeable, though 
the subject described is in itself dismal : 

If ine times the space that measures day and night 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquishM, rolling in the fiery gulj^ 

Confounded though immortal I but his doom 

Reserved him to more wrath ; for now the tibooght 

Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 

Torments him ; round he throws his baleful eyes, 

That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 

MizM with obdurate pride and steadfast hate ; 

At once as far as angels ken he views 

The dismal situation, waste and wild ; 

A dungeon horrible, on idl sides round 

As one great furnace flamed : yet from those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Begions ot sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 

That comes to all ; but torture without end 

Still urges, and fiery deluge, fed 

With ever- burning sulphur unconsumed ! 

Such place eternal justice hath prepared 

For those rebellious. Paradise Lost, book i. 1. 60. 

660. Tautology.— fieduBdant epitheti. 
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An unmanly depi'ession of spirits in time of danger ig not an agree- 
able sight ; and yet a fine description or representation of it will be 
relished: 

K. Bi^ard. What mast the kinff do now 9 most be submit f 

The klDg shall do it; must he be aeposed ? 

The king shall be contented ; must he lose 

The name of kinff ? i' God^s name let it go : 

I'll give my jewels for a set of beads ; 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage ; 

My gay apparel, for an almsman's gown ; 

My figured goblets, for a dish of wood ; 

My sceptre, for a palmer's walking-staff; 

My subjects, for a pair of carved saints ; 

And my large kingdom for a little grave ; 

A little, little ^ave ; an obscure grave. 

Or, I'll be buried in the king's highway ; 

Some way of common tread, where subjects' feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign's head ; 

For on my heart thev tread now, whilst I live ; 

And buried once, why not upon my head I 

Richard JZ Act III. Se. 6. 

Objects that strike terror in a spectator, have in poetry and paint-- 
inff a fine eflfect. The picture by raising a slight emotion of terror, 
agitates the mind ; and in that condition every beauty makes a deep 
impresi^on. May not contrast heighten the pleasure, by opposing 
our present security to the danger of encountering the object repre- 
sented? 

^The other shape, 

if shape it might be call'd, that shape had none 

Jistinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be call'd that shadow seem*d, 

For each seem'd either ; black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart. Paradise Loti^ b. ii. L 6M. 



-Now storming fury rose. 



And clamor such as heard in heaven till now 

Was never ; arms on armor clashing bray'd 

Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots nu^ed ; dire was the noise 

Of conflict; overhead the dismal hiss 

Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 

And ^iug vaulted either host with flre. 

So unaer nery cope together rush'd 

Both battles main, with ruinous assault 

And inextinguishable rage ; all heaven 

Resounded ; and had earth been then, all earth 

Had to her centre shook. Faraditte Lost^ b. vi. 1. 80T# 

Qkost, But that I am forbid 

To toll the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold, whoso lightest word 

Would harrow up th^ soul, freeze thy young blood. 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start fi'om their s^^eres, 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end. 

Like (^uills upon the fretful porcupine : 

But this eternal blazon must not be 

To ears of flesh and blood. BmUt, Act I. So. 8. 

UX, Ab u|^y object repreflented in colors or Words. Ezsmpk^Tenibto ol^eelii 
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Graiiano, Poor De&demona ! I'm glad tb^ father's dead ; 
Thy match waa mortal to him ; and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain. Did he live now, 
This sight- would make him do a desp>erate turn: 
Yea. came his better angel from his side, 
And fall to reprobation. OiheUo, Aoi V. Sc. 8. 

662. Objects of horror must be expected from the foregoing 
theory; for no description, however lively, is sufficient to over 
balance the disgust raised even by the idea of such objects. Every 
thing horrible ought therefore to be avoided in a description. Nor 
is this a severe law : the poet wiU avoid such scenes for his own 
sake, as well as for that of his ]*eader; and to vary his descriptions^ 
nature affords plenty of objects that disgust us in some degree with- 
out raising horror. I am obliged therefore to condemn the picture 
(^ Sin in the second book of Paradise Lost^ though a masterly per- 
formance : the original would be a horrid spectacle ; and the horror 
18 not much softened in the copy : 



-Pensive here I sat 



* Alone ; but long I sat not, till my womb, 

Pregnant by tliee, and now excessive grown, 

Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 

At last this odious offspring whom thou seesi, 

Thine own begotten, breaking violent way. 

Tore through my entrails, that with fear and pniii 

Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 

Transformed ; but he ray inbred enemy 

Forth issued, brandishing his fatal dart, * 

Made to destroy ; I fled, and cried out Death; 

Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sighM 

From all her caves, and back resounded Death. 

I fled ; but he pursued (though more, it seenu^ 

Inflamed with lust than raffe)^ and swifter far, 

Me overtook, his mother au dismayM, 

And in embraces forcible and foul 

IngendVing with me, of that rape begot 

These yelling monsters, that with ceaseless cry 

Surround me, as thou saw^st, hourly conceived 

And hourly bom, with sorrow infinite 

To me ; for when they list, into the womb 

That bred them they return, and howl and gnaw 

My bowels, their repast ; then bursting forth, 

A&esh with conscious terrors vex me round, 

That rest or intermission none I find. 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 

Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets them on, 

And me his parent would full soon devour 

For want of other prey, but that he knows. 

His end with mine involved ; and knows that I 

Should prove a bitter morsel, and his bane. 

Whenever that shall be. Book ii, 1. 777. 

lago's character in the tragedy of Othello, is insufferably monstrous 
and satanical : not even Shakspeare's masterly hand can make the 
picture wreeable. 

Though the objects introduced in the following scene is not 

Ofil Ot^ects of horror. Examples. 
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altogether so horrible as Sin is in Milton's description; yet witk 
every person of delicacy, disgust will be the prevailing emotion : 

Strophades Graio stant nomine diotn 

In&olflB lomo in magno : qnas dira Celsno, 
HarpyisBqne colant alise : Fhineia postqnam 
Claasa domaa, menaaaque metu liqnere prioiea. 
Triatins hand illla monatram, nee sesvior nUa 
Peatis et ira De^m Stygiia sese extulit nndia. 
Virffinei volaorum vultus, foedissima ventria 
Proluviea, nnceqne mamis, et pallida semper 
Ora fame, &o. uffneid, lib. iii. 310. 

See ako ^neid, Jib. iii. 613. 



CHAPTER XXn. 



THB PHILGSOPHT OF STTLS. 
[Fiom the Weetminster Beriew (18SS), oomewliat abridged and modifled] 

563. Dr. Latham, condemning, the incessant drill in English 
Grammar, rightly observes that " gross vulgarity is a fault to be 
prevented ; but the proper preventive is to be got from habit, not 
from rules." So it must be acknoiifledged that excellence in com- 
position is more dependent upon practice and natural talent, than 
upon a mere acquaintance with rhetorical rules. He who daily 
reads and hears, with close attention, well-framed sentences, will 
naturally more or less be prompted to frame well his own sentences. 
Some practical advantage, however, cannot fail to be derived from 
a femiliarity with the principles of style, and from an habitual en- 
deavor to conform to them in one's own practice. 

The maxims contained in works on rhetoric and composition, are 
not so well apprehended nor so much respected, as they would be 
if they had been arranged under some one grand principle from 
which they may fairly be deduced. We are told, for example, that 
" brevity is the soul of wit" — that every needless part of a sentence 
" interrupts the description and clogs Uie image" — ^that " long sen- 
tences fatigue the reader's attention' —that "to give the utmost force 
to a period, it ought, if possible, to be closed with the word that 
makes the greatest figure" — that " parentheses should be avoided" — 
that " Saxon words should be used in preference to those of Latin 
origin." We have certain styles condemned as verbose or involved. 
Admitting these maxims to be just, they lose much of their intrin- 
sic forehand influence from their isolated position, and from the want 
of scientific deduction from some fundamental principle. 

&6& Dr. Latham's obeerrstlOD.— ExceUenee in oomposttlon dependent on whatt—Fault 

bi works on rhetoric 
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FIRST DIVBIOK OF THE SUBJECT. 

CAUSES OF rORCE IN LANGUAGE WHICH DEPEND UPON ECONOMT 
OF THE MENTAL ENERGIES. 

664. In Beeking for the law which underlies these common max- 
ims of rhetoric, we may see shadowed forth in many of them 
the importance of economizing the reader's or hearer^s attention. 
To present ideas in such a form that they may be apprehended with 
the least possible effort, is the aim of most of the rules above 
quoted. When we condemn writing that is wordy, or confused, or 
intricate ; when we praise one style as easy, and condemn anotiier 
as fatiguing, we consciously or unconsciously assume this as the 
proper aim or standard in writing or speaking. Regarding lan- 
guage as an apparatus of symbols for the conveyance of thought, 
it is proper to say, as with reference to any mechanical apparatus, 
that the more simple and the better arranged its parts, the greater 
will be the effect produced. In either case, whatever force is ab- 
sorbed by the machine is deducted from the result. A reader or 
listener has at each moment but a limited amount of mental power 
available. To recognize and interpret the symbols presented to 
him requires part of this power : to arrange and combine the im- 
ages suggested requires another part ; and only that-^art which 
remains can be used for the realization of the thought conveyed. 
Hence the more time and attention it requires to receive and un- 
derstand each sentence, the less time and attention can be given to 
the contained idea, and the less vividly will that idea be conceived. 

That langiutge is in some m^a^ure a hindrance to thought while 
one of the most valuable instruments of thought, is apparent wheu 
we notice the comparatively greater force with which some thoughts 
are conveyed by simple signs and gestures. To say " Leave the 
room'* is less expressive than to point to the door. Placing a 
finger upon the lips is more forcible than whispering, "Do not speak.** 
A beck of the hand is better than " Come here.** No phrase can 
convey the idea of surprise so vividly as opening the eyes and rais- 
ing the eyebrows. A shrug of the shoulders would lose much by 
translation into words. 

566. Again, it may be remarked that when oral language is em- 
ployed, the strongest effects are produced by interjections, which 
condense entire sentences into syllables ; and, in other cases, where 
custom allows us to express thoughts by single words, as in Betoare, 
Fudge^ much force would be lost by expanding them into specific 

564. The law which underlies the prominent maxims of rhetoric —The aim of most «# 
those maxims. — ^The demands npon the menta! power of the reader or listener.— Langnagih 
In some o easore, a hindrance to thought 
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verbal propositions. Hence, carrying out the metaphoi that lan- 
guage is the vehicle of thought, there seems reason to think that 
in all cases the friction and inertia of the vehicle deduct from its 
efficiency ; and that in composition the chief, if not the sole thing 
to he done, is to reduce this friction and inertia to the smallest possi- 
ble amount Let us then inquire whether economy of the hearer's 
or reader^s attention is not the secret of effort, alike in the choice 
and collocation of words ; in the best arrangement of clauses in a 
sentence; in the proper order of its principal and subordinate propo- 
sitions ; in the judicious use of simile, metaphor, and other figures of 
speech ; and in even the rhythmical sequence of syllables. 



I. THS CHOICB OF WORDS. 

666. (1) The superior forcibleness of Saxon Mnglishy or rather 
non-Latin English, first claims our attention. The several special 
reasons assignable for this may all be reduced to the general reason — 
economy. The most important of them is early association, A 
child's vocabulary is almost wholly Saxon. He says, / Aave, not / 
possess ; I toish, not / desire : he does not reflect, he thinks ; he 
does not beg for amusement, but for play ; he calls things nice or 
nasty, not pleasant or disagreeable. The synonyms which he 
learns in after years never become so closely, so organically con- 
nected with the ideas signified, as do these original words used in 
childhood ; and hence me association remains less powerful. But 
in what does a powerful association between a word and an idea 
differ ^m a weaJc one ? Simply in the greater rapidity and ease 
of comprehension, until, fi'om its having been a conscious effort to 
realize their meanings, their meanings ultimately come without any 
effort at all ; and if we consider that the same process must have 
gone on with the words of our mother tongue fiim childhood up- 
ward, we shall clearly see that the earliest-learnt and oftenest-used 
words, will, other things being equal, call up images with less loss of 
t^me and energy than their later-learned synonjrms. 

567. (2) The comparative brevity of Saxon English is another 
feature that brings it under the same generalization. If it be an ad- 
vantage to express an idea in the smallest number of words, then 
will it be an advantage to express it in the smallest number of sylla- 
bles. If circuitous phrases and needless expletives distract the 
attention and diminish the strength of the impression produced, then 
do surplus articulations do so. A certain effort, though commonly 
an inappreciable one, must be required to recognize every vowel and 

565. InteijectioDfl. Single wor^.— The chief thing to be done in eomposition.— In what 
respects economy of attention is to be practised. 

566. Snperior fordblenefls of Saxon English.— First reason.— In what a powerful aasocia^ 
tton between a word and its Idea differs from a weak one. 
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ooDsoDUit I^ as we commonly find, the mind soon becomes 
&tigued when we listen to an indistinct or fa:;-removed speaker, or 
when we read a badlj-wiitten manuscript; and i^ as we cannot 
doubt, the Catigue is a cumulative result of the attenticni required to 
catch succeasive syllables, it obviously follows that attention is in 
such cases absorbed by each syllable. And if this be true when the 
syllables are difficult €^ recognition, it will also be true, though in a 
less degree, when the recognition of them is easy. Hence, the short- 
ness of Saxon w6rds becomes a reason for their greater force, as 
involving a saving of the articulations to be received. 

568. (3) Again, that frequent cause c^ strength in Saxon and 
other primitive words — ^their imitative character — ^renders it a mat- 
ter of economy to use them. Both those directly imitative, aa 
splashy hang^ whiz, roar^ dec, and those analogically imitative, aa 
rough, smooth^ keen, blunt, thin, hard, crag, Ac, by presenting to 
the perceptions symbols having direct resemblance to the things to 
be imagined, or some kinship to them, save part of the effort needed 
to call up the intended ideas, and leave more attention .to the ideas 
themselves. 

569. (4) It contributes to economy of the hearer's or reader's 
mental energy to use. specific rather tfian generic words. That con- 
crete terms produce more ¥ivid impressions than abstract ones, and 
should, when possible, be used instead, is a current maxim of com- 
position. As Dr. Campbell says, tLe moc^ general the terms are, 
the picture is the fainter ; the more special wey are, the bri^ter. 
"Ve should avoid such a sentence as, 

In proportion as the manners, cnstoma, and amnsements of a nstion 

are cruel and Wbarous, the regnlationa of their penal code will be severe. 

And in place of it we should write : 

In proportion as men delight in battles, tourneys, bull-fights, and 



ii& 



combats of gladiators, will they punish by hanging, beheading, burning, and 
theraok. 

This superiority of specific expressions is clearly due to a saving of 
the effort required to translate words into thoughts. As we do not 
think in generals but in particulars; as, whenever any class of 
things is referred to, we represent it to ourselves by calling to mind 
individual members of it, it follows that when an abstract word is 
used, the hearer or reader has to choose, froin among his stock of 
images, one or more by which he may figure to himself the genus 
mentioned. In doing this some delay must arise, some force be ex- 
pended ; and i^ by employing a specific term, an appropriate image 
can be at once suggested, an economy is achieved, and a more vivid 
impression produced. 

M7. Brevity of Saxon English : how this contributes to effect 
068l Effect of tb« imitative character of primitive worda. 

M8. Eeonomy in oeing specific words.— Dr. ' Gampbdrs remark. — ^Why apeciflo eir 
p ww lo tt s economize effort 
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n. COLLOCATION OF WORDS IN A 8ENTXNCS. 

570. Tarniag now from the choice of words to their sequence, we 
shall find the same general principle hold good. We have, a priori, 
reason for believing that there is usually some one order of words in 
a sentence more effective than every otner, and that this order is the 
one which presents the elements of the proposition in the succession 
in which they may be most readily put together. As, in a narra- 
tive, the events should be stated in such order that the mind may 
not have to go backwards and forwards in order rightly to connect 
them ; as in a group of sentences, the arrangement adopted should 
be such that each of them may be understood as it comes, without 
waiting for subsequent ones ; so in every sentence the sequence of 
words should be that which suggests the component parts of the 
thought conveyed, in the order most convenient for building up that 
thought To enforce this truth, and to prepare the way for appli- 
cations of it, -we must (1) briefly inquire into the mental process hy 
which the meaning of a series of words is apprehended. 

We cannot more simply do this than by considering tlie proper 
collocation of the substantive and adjective. Is it better to place the 
adjective before the substantive, or the substantive before the adjec- 
tive ? Ought we to say with the French, un cheval noir (a horse 
black) ; or to say as we do, a black horse ? Probably most persona 
of culture would decide that one is as good as the otner. There is, 
however, a philosophical ground for deciding in favor of the English 
arrangement. If ** a horse black" be the form used, inmiediately on 
the utterance of the word " horse" there arises, or tends to arise, in 
the mind a picture answering to that word ; and as there has been 
nothing to indicate what kind of hoi^, any image of a horse sug* 
gests itselC Very likely, however, the image will be that of a brown 
horse, brown horses being equally or more familiar. The result is, 
that when the word "blaci" is added, a check is given to the 
process of thought. Either the picture of a brown horse already 
present in the imagination has to be suppressed, and the picture of 
a black one summoned in its place ; or else, if the picture of a brown 
horse be yet unformed, the tendency to form it has to be stopped* 
Whichever be the case, a certain amount of hindrance results. But 
i^ on the other hand, " a black horse" be the expression used, no 
such mistake can be made. TTie word " black," indicating an ab- 
stract quality, arouses no definite idea. It simply prepares me mind 
for conceiving of some object of that color ; and the attention is kept 
suspended until that object is known. Kthen, by the precedence of 
the adjective, the idea is conveyed without the possibility of error, 
whereas the precedence of the substantive is liable to produce a mis^ . 
conception, it follows that the one gives the mind less trouble than 
the other, and is therefore more forcible. The right formation of a 
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picture will always be fiacilitated bj ^presentmg its elements in the 
order in which they are wanted. 

571. What is here said respecting the succession of the adjective 
and substantive, is obviously applicable, by change of terms, to the 
adverb and verb. And, without further explanation, it will be at 
once perceived, that in the use of prepositions and other particles, 
most languages spontaneously conform, with more or less complete- 
ness, to this law. 

(2) On applying a like analysis to the larger divisions of a senr 
tence, we find not only that the same principle holds good, but that 
there is great advantage in regarding it. In the arrangement of 
predicate and subject^ for example, we are at once shown that as the 
predicate determines the aspect under which the subject is to be 
conceived, it should be placed first ; and the striking efiect produced 
by so placing it becomes comprehensible. 

Take the often-quoted contrast between " Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians," and " Diana of the Ephesians is great" When the fij^t 
arrangement is used, the utterance of the word " great" arouses those 
vague associations of an impressive nature with which it has been 
habitually connected ; the imagination is prepared to clothe with 
high attributes whatever follows ; and when me words " Diana of 
the Ephesians" are hewd, all the appropriate imagery which can, 
on the instant, be summoned, is used in the foflnation of the pic- 
ture : the mind being thus led directly, without error, to the intend- 
ed impression. When, on the contrary, the reverse order is followed, 
the idea, '^ Diana of the Ephesians," is conceived in any ordinary 
way, witii no special reference to greatness ; and when the words 
" is great" are added, the conception has to be entirely remodelled ; 
whence arises a manifest loss of mental energy, and a corresponding 
diminution of effect. 

The following vei-se from Coleridge's " Ancient Mariner," though 
somewhat irregular in structure, well illustrates the same trutii : 

Ahne^ ciUme^ aU aloney 

AUme on a wide, wide seal 
And never saint took pity on 

My soul in agony. 

Of course the principle equally applies when the predicate is a verb 
or a participle : and as effect is gained by placing first all words in- 
dicatang quality, conduct, or condition of the subject, it follows that 
the copula should have precedence. It is true, that the general 
habit of our language resists this arrangement of predicate, copula, 
and subject ; but we may readily find instances of the additional 
force gained by conforming to it. Thus, in the line from " Julius 
Caesar," 

670. Tbe order of words in a sentence which seems a priori to be more effective than 
•nothtiJ.— Process by which the meaning of a series of words is apprehended. — Gollocatioa 
of aafaktbiitiT« and a«Ue«*^7e.— French and English anangement Why tbe latter is pc*> 
faired. 
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Then Inirgt this mighty heart, 

priority is given to a word embodying both predicate and copula. 

In a passage contained in " The Battle of Flodden Field," the like 
order is systematically employed with great effect : 

The Border slogan rent the sky I 
A Home! a Gordon! was the cry; 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Ad/vanced,— forced backj — now low^ now hAghy 

The pennon sank and rose ; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale. 
When rent are rigging, shronds, ana sail, 

It waverM 'raid the foes. 

572. (3) Pursuing the principle yet further, it is obvious that 
for producing the greatest effect, not only should the main divisions 
of a sentence observe this order, but ike subdivisions of a sentence 
should be similarly arranged. In nearly all cases the predicate is 
accompanied by some limit or qualification called its complement : 
commonly, also, the circumstances of the subject y which form its com- 
plem^ent, have to be specified ; and as these qualifications and cir- 
cumstances must determine the mode in which the ideas they belong 
to shall be conceived, precedence should be given to them. Lord 
Kames notices the fact, that this order is preferable ; though with- 
out giving the reason. He says, " When a circumstance is placed 
at the beginning of a period, or near the beginning, the transition 
from it to the principal subject is agreeable ; is hke ascending or 
going upward." A sentence arranged in illustration of this may be 
desirable. Perhaps the following will serve : 

Whatever it may be in theory, it is clear that in practioe the French 

idea of liberty is — the rignt of every man to be master of the rest. 

In this case, were the first two clauses up to the word " practice" 
inclusive, which qualify the subject, to be placed at the end instead 
of the beginning, much of the force would be lost ; as thus : 

^The French idea of liberty is — the right of every man to be master of 

the rest ; in practice at least, if not in theory. 

The effect of giving priority to the complement of the predicate, 
as well as the predicate itself, is finely displayed in the opening of 
" Hyperion :" 

Deep in the sfiady sadness of a vote 
Far sunken from theneaUhy hreatk ofmom^ 
Far from the fiery noon and eve^e one star, 
Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Here it will be observed, not only that the predicate **sat" pre 
cedes the subject " Saturn," and that the three lines in italics con- 
stituting the complement of the predicate come before it, but that 

071. Law for other parts of speech.— Arraogement of predioate and sabject Example : 
" Great is Diana," &,c. Other examples. 

572. Snbdivisions of a sentence.— Complement of the predicate.— Circumstances. Kx* 
ample ftom *' Hyperion.^* 
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in the structure of that complement also, the same order is followed ; 
each line being so arranged that the qualifying words are pltfed 
before the words suggesting concrete images, 

673. (4) The right succession, of the principal and subordinate 
propositions in a sentence will manifestly be regulated by the same 
law. Regard for economy of the recipient's attention, which, as we 
find, determines the best order for the subject, copula, predicate, and 
their complements, dictates that tJie subordinate proposition shall 
prec^e the principal one when the sentence includes two. Containing, 
as the subordinate proposition does, some qualifying or explanatory 
idea, its priority must clearly prevent misconception of the principal 
one ; and must therefore save the mental effort needed to correct 
such misconception. 

MeampU :'—Thof^ wlio go weekly to church, and there have doled out to 
them a quantum of belief which they have not energy to work out for them- 
selves, are simply spiritual paupers. 

The subordinate proposition, or rather the two subordinate propo- 
sitions, contained between the first and second commas in this 
sentence, almost wholly determine the meaning of the principal 
proposition with which it ends ; and the effect would be destroyed 
were they to be placed last instead of first 

(5) The general principle of right arrangement in sentences, which 
we have traced in its application to the leading divisions of them, 
equally determines the normal order of the minor divisions of sen- 
tences. The several clauses, of which the complements to the sub- 
ject and predicate generally consist, may conform more or less com- 
pletely to the law of easy apprehension. Of course, with these as 
with the larger members, the succession should be from the abstract 
to the concrete. 

674. (6) Now, however, we must notice a further condition to 
be fulfilled in the proper combination of the elements of a sentence ; 
but still a condition dictated by the same general principle with the 
other : the condition, namely, that the words and expressions most 
nearly related in thought shall be brought the closest together. Ev- 
idently the single words, the minor clauses, and the leading divisions 
of every proposition, severally qualify each other. The longer the 
time that elapses between the mention of any qualifying member 
and the member qualified, the longer must the mind be exerted in 
cariying forward the qualifying member ready for use. And the 
more numerous the qualifications to be simultaneously remembered 
and rightly applied, the greater will be the mental power expended 
and the smaller the effect produced. Hence, other things equaL 
force will be gained by so arranging the members of a sentence that 
these suspensions shall at any moment be the fewest in number^ 

578. SaeeMfiion of the principal and sabordinate proposltionB in tho same sentenoft Ex- 
ample.-— Order of claasea. 
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»nd shall also be of the shortest duration. The following is an inr 
stance of defective combination : 



A modern newspaper statement, though probably true, would b« 

laughed at if quoted in a book as testimony ; but the fetter of a court-gossip is 
thought good mstorical evidence, if written some centuries ago. 

A rearrangement of this, in accordance with the principle indi- 
cated above, will be found to increase the effect Thus : 

Though probably true, a modem newspaper statement quoted in a 

book as testimony, would be laughed at ; but the letter of a court-gossip, if 
written some centuries ago, is thought good historical evidence. 

By making this change some of the suspensions are avoided, and 
others shortened ; whilst there is less Hability to produce premature 
conceptions. The passage quoted below from "Paradise Lost," 
affords a fine instance of sentences well arranged, alike in the priority 
of the subordinate members, in the avoidance of long and numerous 
suspensions, and in the correspondence between the order of the clauses 
and the sequence of the pTimomerui described^ which, by the way, is 
a fdrther prerequisite to easy comprehension, and therefore to effect : 

As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve 
In hurdled cotes amid the field secure. 
Leaps o'er the fence with ease into the fold: 
Or as a thief bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Cross-barrM and Crolted fast, fear no assault. 
In at the window climbs, or o'er the tiles : 
So domb the first grand thief into God's fold ; 
So since into his church lewd hirelings dimb. 

6Y5. (7) The habitual use of sentences in which all or most of 
the descriptive and limiting elements precede those described and 
limited, give rise to what is called the inverted style ; a title which 
is, however, by no means confined to this structure, but is often used 
where the order of the words is simply unusual. A more appropri- 
ate title would be the direct style, as contrasted with the other or 
indirect style : the peculiarity of the one being that it conveys each 
thought into the mind step by step, with little liability to error ; and 
of the other, that it gets the right thought conceived by a series of 
approximations. 

(8) The superiority of the direct over the indirect form of sen- 
tence, implied by the several conclusions that have been drawn, must 
not, however, be affirmed without limitation. Though up to a cer- 
tain point it is well for all the qualifying clauses of a period to 
precede those qualified, yet, as carrying forward each qualifying 
clause costs some mental effort, it follows that when the number of 
them and the time they are carried become great, we reach a limit 

574 Words to be broogbt most closely together.— Besson for Juxtaposition.— Bzample 
of defective amngemeut Example of good arrangement 
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beyond which more is lost than gained. Other things eqnal, ths 
arrangement should he such that no concrete image shall he suggested 
until the materials out of which it is to he made have heen pre- 
sented. And yet, as lately pointed out, other things equal, the fewer 
the materials to he held at once, and the shorter the distance theg 
have to he home, the hetter. Hence, in some cases, it becomes a 
question whether most mental effort will be entailed by the many 
and long suspensions, or by the correction of successive misconcep- 
tions. 

576. This question may sometimes Be decided by considering the 
capacity of the persons addressed. A greater grasp of mind is re- 
quired for the ready comprehension of thoughts expressed in the 
direct manner, when the sentences are in any wise intricate. To 
recollect a number of preliminaries stated in elucidation of a coming 
image, and to apply them all to the formation of it when suggested, 
demands a considerable power of concentration, and a tolerably vig- 
orous imagination. To one possessing these, the direct method will 
mostly seem the best, whilst to one deficient in them it will seem 
the worst. Just as it may cost a strong man less effort to carry a 
hundred- weight from place to place at once, than by a stone at a 
time ; so to an active mind it may be easier to bear along all the 
qualifications of an idea, and at once rightly form it when named, 
than to first imperfectly conceive such an idea, and then carry back 
to it one by one the details and limitations afterwards mentioned. 
Whilst, conversely, as for a boy the only possible mode of transferring 
a hundred-weight, is that of taking it in portions ; so for a weak 
mind, the only possible mode of forming a compound perception 
may be that of building it up by carrying separately its several 
parts. 

That the indirect method — ^the method of conveying the meaning 
by a series of approximations — is hest fitted for the uncultivated, 
may indeed be inferred from their habitual use of it The form of 
expression adopted by the savage, as in ** Water, give me," is the 
simplest type of the approximative arrangement In pleonasms, 
whicll are comparatively prevalent among uie uneducated, the same 
essential structure is seen ; as, for instance, in " The men, they were 
there." Again, the old possessive case, " The king, his crown," con- 
forms to the like order of thought Moreover, the fact that the indi- 
rect mode is called the natural one, implies that it is the one spon- 
taneously employed by the common people — that is, the one easiest 
for undisciplined minds. 

Before dismissing this branch of our subject, it should be remarked 
that even when addressing the most vigorous intellects, the direct 
style is unfit for communicating thoughts of a complex or abstract 



5T& loTortod stylo dewribed. A more appropriate title for this style. The proper Uipf 
UrtSou to the direct style. — Bale where qualifying olansee are noineroiis. 
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character. So long as the mind has not much to do, it may be well 
to grasp all the preparatory clauses of a sentence, and to use them 
effectively ; but if some subtilty in the argument absorb the- atten- 
tion — if £very feculty be strained in endeavoring to catch the 
speaker's or writer's drift, it may happen that the mind, unable to 
carry on both processes at once, will break down, and allow all its 
ideas to lapse into confusion. 

ni. THS LAW OF EFFECT IN USING FIGURES OF SPSBOH. 

67 Y. Turning now to consider Figures of Speech, we may equally 
discern the same law of effect Underlying all the rules that may 
be given for the choice and right use of them, we shall find the 
same fundamental requirement — economy of attention. It is indeed 
chiefly because of their great ability to subserve this requirement, 
that figures of speech are employed. To bring the mind more easily 
to the desired conception, is in many cases solely, and in all cases 
mainly, their object 

(1) Let us begin with the figure called Synecdoche. The ad- 
vantage sometimes gained by putting a part for the whole is due to 
the more convenient, or more accurate, presentation of the idea thus 
secured. K, instead of saying " a fleet of ten ships," we say " a fleet 
of ten m/," the picture of a group of vessels at sea is more readily 
suggested ; and is so because the sails constitute the most conspicu- 
ous part of vessels so circumstanced ; whereas the word ships would 
more likely remind us of vessels in dock. 

Again, to say " All harids to the pumps !" is better than to say 
"All men to the pumps!" as it suggests the men in the special 
attitude intended, and so saves effort. Bringing ^^gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave," is another expression the effect of which has 
the same cause. 

578. (2) The occasional increase of force produced by Metonymt 
n:iay be similarly accounted for. 

" The low morality of the bar" is a phrase both briefer and more 
significant than the literal one it stands for. A belief in the ultimate 
supremacy of intelligence over brute force, is conveyed in a more 
concrete, and therefore more realizable form, if we substitute th£ pen 
and the sword for the two abstract tftrms. To say "Beware of 
drinking!" is less effective than to say " Beware the bottle !" and is 
so, clearly because it calls up a less specific image. 

(3) The Simile, though in many cases employed chiefly with a 
view to ornament, yet whenever it increases the force of a passage, 
does so by being an economy. Here is an instance : 

6T6^ Beference to the capacity of those addreased.— For whom the indirect method is bMt 
fitted. Title generally given to this method. For what thoughts the direct style is 
unfit ^ , 

67T. Why chiefly ^res of speech are employed.--Synecdoche. Example. 

W8* Metonymy. j!xami)le.— Ho^v simile increases the ft roe of a passage. ExsmplOi 
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^The illtudon that great men and great events came oftener in eariy 

times than now, is partly dae to historical perspective. As in a range of eqai- 
distant columns, the furthest off look the closest, so the conspicuous objects of 
the past seem more thickly clustered the more remote they are. 

To construct, by a process of literal explanation, the thought thus 
conveyed, would take many sentences ; and the first elements of the 
picture would become ^Eiint whilst the imagination was busy in 
adding the others. But by the help of a comparison all effort is 
saved ; the picture is instantly realized, and its &11 effect produced. 

579. Of the position of the Simile* it needs only to remark, that 
what has been said respecting the order of the adjective and sub- 
stantive, predicate and subject, principal and subordinate proposi- 
tions, ^., is applicable here. As whatever qualifies should precede 
whatever is qualified, force mil generally be gained hy placing the 
simile upon the object to which it i$ applied. That this arrangement 
is the best, may be seen in the following passage fifom the " Lady of 
UieLake:" 

As wreath of snow on mountain breast, 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest,' 
Poor Ellen glided from her scay. 
And at the monarches feet she lay. 

Inverting these couplets will be found to diminish the effect con- 
dderably. There are cases, however, even where the simile is a 
simple one, in which it may with advantage be placed last ; as in 
these lines from Alexander Smith's " Life's Drama." 

I see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea. 

The reason >for this seems to be, that so abstract an idea as that 
attaching to the word " future," does not present itself to the mind 
in any definite form, and hence the subsequent arrival at the simile 
entails no reconstruction of the thought 

Nor are such the only cases in which this order is the most for- 
cible. As the advantage of putting the simile before the object 
depends on its being carried forward in the mind to assist in forming 
an image of the object, it must happen that i^ fi-om length or com- 
plexity, it cannot so be carried forward, the advantage is not gained. 
The annexed sonnet, by Coleridge, is defective from this cause : 
As when a child on some long winter^s night. 



MntterM to wretch by necromantic spell ; 

* Properly, the term " simile" is applicable only to the entire figure, inclosiva 
,'Of the two things compared and the comparison drawn between them. Bat as 
there exists no name for the illustrative member of the figure, there seems no 
alternative but to employ '*' simile" to express this also. The context will in 
each case show in whicli sense the word is used. 

5T9. The position of the similes and reason given. Example from Soott; from Smith; 
from Oolerlage. 
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Or of those bags who at the witching time 
Of murky midnight, ride the air sublime, 
And mingle foul embrace with fiends of hell ; 
Cold horror drinks its blood I Anon the tear 
More gentle starts, to hear the beldame tell 
Of pretty babes, that loved each other dear, 
MurderM by cruel uncle's mandate fell : 
£v*n such the shivering joys thy tones impart, 
£v^n so, thou, Siddons, meltest my sad heart. 

Here, from the lapse of time and accumulation of circamstance«, 
the first part of the comparison becomes more or less dim before its 
application is reached, and requires re-reading. Had the main idea 
been first mentioned, less effort would have been reqidred to attain 
it, and to modify the conception of it in conformity with the com- 
parison, and refer back to the recollection of its successive features 
lor help in forming the final image. 

580. (4) The superiority of the Metaphor to the Simile is as- 
cribed by Dr. Whately to the fact that " all men are more gratified 
at catching the resemblance for themselves than in having it pointed 
out to them." But after what has been said, the great economy it 
achieves will seem the more probable cause. I^ drawing an analogy 
between mental and physical phenomena, we say, 

Ab, in passing through the crystal, beams of white light are deoom- 

posed into the colors of the rainbow ; so in traversing the soul of the poet, the 
colorless rays of truth are transformed into brighUy-tuited poetry ; — 

it is clear that in receiving the double set of words expressing the 
two portions of the comparison, and in carrying the one portion to 
the other, a considerable amount of attention is absorbed. Most of 
this is saved, however, by putting the comparison in a metaphorical 
form, thus: 

The white light of truth, in traversing the many-«ided transparent sool 

of the poet, ib refracted into iris-haed poetry. 

How much is conveyed in a few words by the help of the Meta- 
phor, and how vivid the effect consequently produced, may be abun- 
dantly exemplified. From a ^ Life Drama" may be quoted the phrase, 

I spear'd him with a Jest, 

as a fine instance among the many which that poem contains. 

A passage in the " Prometheus Unbound" of Shelley, displays the 
pow^r of the Metaphor to great advantage : 

Methonght among the lawns together, 

"We wander'd unaerneath the young gray dawn, 

And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 

Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains, 

Shephirded by the slow unwilling wind. 

860. Saperiorlhr of metaphor to simile; reasons given. —Example oonoemtnc Trath. 
Example ttom * Life Dramn.'' Example fh>m Shelley.— When metaphor iboald ^ve plaee 
to simile. 

IJ) 
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This last expression is remarkable for the distinctness with which 
realizes the features of the scene ; bringing the mind, as it were, 
a bound to the desired conception. 

But a limit is put to the advantageous use of the Metaphor, by th 
condition it nvast he sufficiently simple to he understood from a hint. 
Evidently, if there be any obscurity in the meaning or application 
of it, no economy of attention will be gained, but rather the reverse. 
Hence, when the comparison is complex, it is usual to have recourse 
to the Simile. 

681. (6) There is, however, a species of figure sometimes classed 
under Allegoey, but which might perhaps be better called Cwn- 
pound Metaphor, that enables us to retain the brevity of the meta- 
phorical form even where the analogy is intricate. This is done by 
indicating the application of the figure at the outset, and then leaving 
the mind to continue the parallel itself. Emerson has employed it 
with great effect in the first of his " Lectures on the Times :" 

The main interest which any aspects of the times can have for us, is the 
great spirit which gazes through tliem, the light which they can shed on the 
wonderful Questions, What we are? and whither do we tend? We do not 
wish to be deceived. Here we drift, like white sail across the wide ocean, now 
bright on the wave, now darkling in the trough of the sea : but from what port 
did we sail ? who knows ? or to what port are we bound ? who knows ? There 
is no one to teU us but such poor weather-tossed mariners as ourselves, whom 
we speak as wo pass, or who have hoisted some signal, or floated to us some 
letter in a bottle from afar. But what know they more than we ? They also 
found themselves on this wondrous sea. No : from the older sailors nothing. 
Over all their speaking-trumpets the gray sea and the loud winds answer — 
Not in us ; not m Time. 

582. (6) The division of the simile from the metaphor is by no 
means a definite one. Between the one extreme in which the two 
elements of the comparison are detailed at fiill length and the anal- 
ogy pointed out, and the other extreme in which the comparison 
is implied instead of stated, come intermediate forms, in which the 
compaiison is partly stated and partly implied. For instance : 

Astonished at the performances of the English plough, the Hindoos 

paint it, set it up and worship it ; thus turning a tool into an idol : linguists do 
the same with language. 

There is an evident advantage in leaving the reader or hearer to 
complete the figure. And generally those intermediate forms are 
good in proportion as they do this, provided the mode of completing 
it be obvious. 

683. (7) Passing over much that may be said of like purport 
upon h3rperbole, personification, apostrophe, <fec., we close our re- 
marks upon construction by a typical example. 

The general principle that has been enunciated is, that the force 
of all verbal forms and arrangements is great in proportion as the 

661. Advantage and nature of the oompoand metaphor. Example from Emenon. 
C82. Sinjile aud metaphor not always uistiuet. Example. 
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time and mental eflfort they demand from the recipient is small. 
The special applications of this general principle have been several 
times illustrated ; and it has been shown that the relative goodness 
of any two modes of expressing an idea may be determined by ob- 
serving which requires the shortest process of thought for its com- 
prehension. But though conformity in particular points has been 
exemplified, no cases of complete conformity have yet been quoted. 
It is, indeed, difficult to find them ; for the English idiom scarcely 
permits the order which theory dictates. A few, however, occur in 
Ossian. Here is one : 

As aatnmn^s dark storms pour fyom two echoing hills, so towiirds each 
other approached the heroes. As two dark streams from high rocks meet, 
and mix, and roar on the plain ; loud, ron^h, and dark in battle meet Lochlin 
and Innisfail. * * ♦ * As the troubled noise of the ocean when rolls the waves 
on high ; as the last peal of the thander of heaven; — such is the noise of the 
battle. 

Except in the position of the verb in the first two similes, the 
theoretically best arrangement is fully carried out in each of these 
sentences. The simile comes before the qualified imoffe, the adjec- 
tives before the substantives, the predicate and copula before the sub- 
ject, and their respective complements before them. That the passage 
is more or less open to the charge of being bombastic proves nothing ; 
or rather proves our case. For what is bombast but a force of ex- 
pression too great for the magnitude of the ideas embodied ? All 
that may rightly be inferred is, that only in very rare cases, and 
then only to produce a climax, should all the conditions of effective 
expression be fulfilled* 



IV. CHOICE AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE MINOR IMAGES OUT OF WHICH 
PARTICULAR THOUGHTS ARE BUILT. 

584. Passing on to a more complex application of the doctrine 
with which we set out, it must now be remarked, that not only in 
the structure of sentences and the use of figures of speech, may econ- 
omy of the recipient's mental energy be assigned as the cause ot 
force, but that in the choice and arrangement of the minor images, 
out of which some large thought is to be built, we may trace the 
same condition of effect. 

To select from the sentiment, scene, or event described, those typi- 
cal elements which carry mxmy others along with them, and so by 
saying a few things but suggesting many, to abridge the description, 
w the secret of producing a vivid impression. Thus if we say, Real 
nobility is " not ti-ansferable ;" besides the one idea expressed, 

588. Force of verbal forms and arrangements Is In proportion to what?— The relative 
eoodness of two modes of expressing an Idea, how determined. Example Tom Oaslan. 
OtOectluu to this iuctaucek Inference. 
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sever.il are implied ; and as these can be thought much sooner than 
they can be put in words, there is gain in omitting them. How th^ 
mind may be led to construct a complete picture by the presentation 
of a few pans, an extract from Tennyson's ** Mariana" will well 
show : 

All day within the dreamy house. 

The door upon the lunges creak'd 

Tlie flv sung i' the pane ; the mouse 

Behind the mouldenng wainsoot shriek'd, 

Or from the crevice peered about. 

The several circumstances here specified bring with them hosts of 
appropriate associations. Our attention is rarely drawn by the buz- 
zing of a fly in the window, save when every thing is still. Whilst 
the inmates are moving about the house, mice usually keep silence ; 
and it is only when extreme quietness reigns that they peep from 
their retreats. Hence, each of the facts mentioned, presupposing 
numerous others, calls up these with more or less distinctness, and 
revives the feeling of dull solitude with which they are connected in 
our experience. Were all these facts detailed instead of suggested, 
the attention would be so frittered away that little impression of 
dreariness would be produced. And here, without further explana- 
tion, it will be seen that, be the nature of the sentiment conveyed 
what it may, this skilful selection of a few particulars which imply 
the rest, is the key to sitccess. In the choice of component ideas, as 
in the choice of expressions, the aim must be to convey thb: 

GREATEST QUANTITY OF THOUGHTS WITH THE SMALLEST QUANTITY OF 
WORDS. 



y. SUPPLEMENTARY CAUSES OF FORCE IN EXPRESSION. 

585. Before inquiring whether the law of effect, thus far traced, 
will account for the superiority of poetry to prose, it will be needful 
to notice some supplementary causes of force in expression that have 
not yet been mentioned. These are not, properly speaking, addi- 
tional causes, but rather secondary ones, originating from those 
already specified — ^reflex manifestations of them. 

In the first place, then, we may remark that mental excitement 
spontaneously prompts the use of those fcyrms of speech which have 
been pointed out as the most effective, " Out with him !" " Away 
with him !" are the natural utterances of angry citizens at a disturbed 
meeting. A voyager, describing a terrible storm he had witnessed, 
would rise to some such climax as, " Crack went the ropes, and down 
went the mast." Astonishment may be heard expressed in the 
phrase, '* Never was there such a sight !" All which sentences are, 
it will be observed, constructed after the direct type. 

584. Soleotloa of topical eiemouts. Example from Tennyson. Bemarksoult 
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Again, every one will recognize the fact thar .aciied persmis are 
given to figures of speech. The vituperation or che vulgar abounds 
with them ; often, indeed, consists of little else. " Beast," " brute," 
"gallows-rogue," "cut-throat villain," — these and other like metaphors, 
or metaphorical epithets, at once call to mind a street quarrel. 

586. Further, it may be remarked that extreme brevity is one of 
the characteristics of passionate language. The sentences are generally 
incomplete, the particles are omitted, and frequently important 
words are left to be gathered from the context. Great admiration 
does not vent itself in a precise proposition, as, " It is beautiful," but 
in a simple exclamation, " Beautiful !" He who, when reading a 
lawyer's letter, should say " Vile rascal !" would be thought angiy ; 
whilst " He is a vile rascal" would imply comparative coolness. 
Thus we see that, alike in the order of the words, in the frequent 
use of figures, and in extreme conciseness, the natural utterances of 
excitement conform to the theoretical conditions of forcible ex- 
pression. 

Here, then, the higher forms of speech acquire a secondary 
thought from association. Having, in actual lite, habitually formed 
them in connection with vivid mental impressions ; and having been 
accustomed to meet with them in the most powerful writing ; they 
come to have in themselves a species of force. The emotions that 
have from time to time been produced by the strong thoughts 
wrapped up in these forms, are partially aroused by the tbrms them- 
selves. They create a certain degree of animation ; they induce a 
preparatory sympathy ; and when the striking ideas looked for are 
reached, they are the more vi\adly realized. 



VI. WHY POETRY IS ESPECIALLY IMPRESSIVE. 

687. (1) The continuous use of those modes of expression that 
are alike forcible in themselves, and forcible from their associations, 
produces the peculiarly impressive species of composition which we 
call poetry. Poetry, we shall find, habitually adopts those symbols 
of thought^ and those methods of using them, which instinct and 
analysis agree in choosing cw mx)st effective, and becomes poetry by 
virtue of doing this. 

On turning back to the various specimens that have been quoted, 
it will be seen that the direct or inverted form of sentence predomi- 
nates in them, and that to a degree quite inadmissible in prose. 
And not only in the frequency, but in what is termed the violence 
of the inversions will this distinction be remarked. 

6S5. How are the most effective forms of speech prompted. Example.— Kind of language 
used by excited persons. Example. 

5S6. Characteristic of passionate language. Example.- -Strength derived from asso- 
ciation. 
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la the abundant use of figures^ again, we may recognize the same 
truth. Metaphors, similes, hyperboles, and personifications, are the 
poet's colors, which he has Hberty to employ almost without limit. 
We characterize as " poeticaF' the prose which repeats these appli- 
ances of language with any frequency ; and condemn it as " over- 
florid" or "affected" long before they occur with the profusion 
allowed in verse. 

Further, let it be remarked that in hrevity — ^the other requisite of 
forcible expression which theory points out, and emotion sponta- 
neously fulfils — ^poetical phraseology similarly differs fi-om ordinary- 
phraseology. Imperfect periods are fi-equent, elisions are perpetual, 
and many of the minor words which would be deemed essential in 
prose are dispensed with. 

688. Thus poetry^ regarded as a vehicle of thought^ is especially 
impressive because it obeys all the laws of effective speech, and partly 
because in so doing it imitates the natural utterances of excitement. 
Whilst the matter embodied is idealized emotion, the vehicle is the 
idealized language of emotion. As the musical composer catches 
the cadences in which our feelings of joy and sympathy, grief and 
despair vent themselves, and out of these germs evolves melodies 
suggesting higher phases of these feelings; so the poet develops 
from the typical expressions in which men utter passion and senti- 
ment, those choice forms of verbal combination in which concen- 
trated passion and sentiment may be fitly presented. 

(2) There is one peculiarity of poetry conducing much to its 
effect — ^the peculiarity which is indeed usually thought to be its 
characteristic one — still remaining to be considered : we mean its 
rhythmical structure. This, unexpected as it may be, will be found 
to come under the same generalization with the others. Like each 
of them, it is an idealization of the natural language of emotion, 
which is known to be more or less metrical if the emotion be not vio- 
lent ; and like each of them, it is an economy of the reader's or 
hearer's attention. 

In the peculiar tone and manner we adopt in uttering versified 
language, may be discerned its relationship to the feelings ; and the 
pleasure which its measured m^ovement gives us is ascribable to the 
comparative ease with which words metrically arranged can be rec- 
ognized. This last position will scarcely be at once admitted ; but, 
a little explanation will show its reasonableness. For it^ as we have 
seen, there is an expenditure of mental energy in the mere act of 
listening to verbal articulations, or in that silent repetition of them 
which goes on in reading — if the perceptive faculties must be in 
active exercise to identify every syllable — then any mode of com- 
bining words so as to present a regular recurrence of certain traits 



587. Characteristic of poetry,— What form of sentenoe predominates.— Use of flgireB. — 
Brevity. 
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which the mind can anticipate, will dimini'h that strain upon the 
attention required by the cold irregularity of prose. 

589. In the same manner that jthe body, in receiving a series of 
varying concussions, must keep the muscles ready to meet the most 
violent of them, as not knowing when such may come ; so the 
mind, in receiving unarranged articulations, must keep its perception 
active enough to recognize the least easily caught sounds. And as, 
if the concussions recur in a definite order, the body may husband 
its forces by adjusting the resistance needful for each concussion ; 
so, if the syllables be rhythmically arranged, the mind may economize 
its energies by anticipating the attention required for each syllable. 
Far fetched as this idea will perhaps be thought, a little introspec- 
tion will countenance it. 

That we do take advantage of the metrical language to adjust 
our perceptive faculties to the force of the expected articulations, is 
riear from the fact that we are balked by halting versification. 
Much as at the bottom of a flight of stairs, a step more or less than 
we counted upon gives us a shock, so, too, does a misplaced accent 
or a supernumerary syllable. In the one case we know that there is 
an erroneous pre-adjustment ; and we can scarcely doubt that there 
is one in the other. But if we habitually pre-adjust our perceptions 
to the measured movement of verse, the physical analogy lately 
given renders it probable that by so doing we economize attention ; 
and hence that metrical language is more effective than prose, 
simply because it enables us to do this. 

Were there space, it might be worth while to inquire whether the 
pleasure we take in rhyme, and also that which we take in euphony, 
are not partly ascribable to the same general cause. 



SECOND DIVISON OF THE SUBJECT. 

CAUSES OF FORCE IN LAKGUA6E WHICH DEPEND UPON ECONOMY OF 
MENTAL SENSIBILITIES. 

690. A few paragraphs only can be devoted to a second division 
of our subject that here presents itself. To pursue in detail the laws 
oi effect, as seen in the larger features of composition, would exceed 
both our limits and our purpose. But we may fitly indicate some 
further aspect of the general principle, and hint a few of its wider 
applications. 

Thus far, then, we have considered only those causes of force in 

~88ft -Why poetry Is especially Impressive.— Poet compared with the musical com- 
poser.— Rhythmical structure, result of the law of economy. — Pleasure of th« measured 
movement traced to what? Explanation of this. 

689. Poetry more easily apprehended than prose. Illustrated by the body receiving vary^ 
Ing concussions ; by halting versification ; descent of flight of stairs. 
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language which depend upon economy of the mental energies : we 
have now briefly to glance at those whico depend upon economy of 
mental sensibilities. Indefensible though this division may be as a 
pychological one, it will yet serve roughly to indicate the remain- 
mg field of investigation. It will suggest, that besides considering 
the extent to which any faculty or group of faculties is tasked in re- 
ceiving a form of words, and realizing ite contained idea, we have to 
consider the state in which this faculty or group of faculties is left ; 
and how the reception of subsequent sentences and images will be 
influenced by that state. 

^1) Without going at length into so wide a topic as the exercise 
of faculties and its reactive eflects, it will be sufficient here to call to 
mind that every faculty {when in a state cf normal activity) is most 
capable at the outset ; cmd that the change in its condition, which 
ends in what we term exhaustiofihy begins simultaneously with its ex- 
ercise. This generalization, with which we are all familiar in our 
bodily experiences, and which our daily language recognizes aa true 
of the mind as a whole, is equally true of each mental power, from 
the simplest of the senses to the most complex of the sentiments. 

If we hold a flower to the nose for a long tinoe, we become insen- 
sible to its scent We say of a very iH'illiant flash of lightning that 
it blinds us ; which means that our eyes have for a time lost their 
ability to appreciate light. After eating a quantity of honey, we 
are apt to think that our tea is without sugar. The phrase ** a deaf- 
ening roar" implies that men find a very loud sound temporarily in- 
capacitates, them for hearing feint ones. Now the truth which we 
at once recognize in these, its extreme manifestations, may be traced 
throughout ; and it may be shown that alike in the reflective facul- 
ties, in the imagination, in the perceptions of the beautiful, the ludi- 
crous, the sublime, in the sentiments, the instincts, in all the mental 
powers, however we may classify them — action exhausts ; and that in 
proportion as the action is violent, the subsequent prostration is great 

691. (2) Equally, throughout the whole nature, may be traced 
the law that exercised faculties are ever tending to resume their ori- 
ginal state. Not only after continued rest do they regain their full 
power ; not only do brief cessations partially invigorate them ; but 
even whilst they are in action, the resulting exhaustion is ever being 
neutralized. 27ie two processes of waste and repair go on together. 
Hence, with faculties habitually exercised, as the senses in all, w the 
muscles in a laborer, it happens that, during moderate activity, the 
repair is so nearly equal to the waste, that Qie diminution of power 
is scarcely appreciable ; and it is only when the activity has been 
long continued, or has been very violent, that the repair becomes so 
far in arrear of the waste as to produce a perceptible prostration. In 
all cases, however, when by the action of a faculty, waste has been 

590. S«cond Division of the subject —When each fhcnity is raoet vigorous.— EflRDct of ex* 
•rdse Flower held to the nose. Flash of lightning. Eating honey. 
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incurred, some lapse of time must take place before full efficiency 
can be re-acquired ; and this time must be long in propoition as the 
waste has been great. 

592. Keeping in mind these general truths, we shall be in a con- 
dition to understand certain causes of effect in composition now to 
be considered. Every perception received, and every conception re- 
alized, entailing some amount of waste — or, as Liebig would say, 
some changes of matter in the brain — and the efficiency of the fac- 
ulties subject to this waste being thereby temporarily, though often 
but momentarily, diminished — the resulting partial inability must 
affect the acts of perception and conception that immediately suc- 
ceed. And hence we may expect that the vividness with which 
images are realized will, in many cases, depend on the order of their 
presentation, even when one order is as convenient to the under- 
standing as the other. 

We shall find sundry facts which alike illustrate this and are ex- 
plained by it. Climax is one of them. The marked effect obtained 
by placing last the most striking of any series of images, and the 
weakness — often the ludicrous weakness — produced by reversing 
this arrangement, depends on the general law indicated. As imme- 
diately after looking at the sun we cannot perceive the light of a fire, 
whilst by looking at the fire first and the sun afterwards we can per- 
ceive both; so after receiving a brilliant, or weighty, or terrible 
thought, we cannot appreciate a less brilliant, less weighty, or less 
terrible one, whilst^ by reversing the order, we can appreciate each. 

593. In Antithesis, again, we may recognize the same general 
truth. The opposition of two thoughts that are the reverse of each 
other in some prominent trait insures an impressive effect ; and does 
this by giving a momentary relaxation to the faculties addressed. 
If, aft;er a series of images of an ordinary character, appealing in a 
moderate degree to the sentiment of reverence, or approbation, or 
beauty, the mind has presented to it a very insignificant, a very un- 
worthy, or a very ugly image — ^the faculty of reverence, or approba- 
tion, or beauty, as the case may be, having for the time nothing to 
do, tends to resume its full power ; and will immediately afterwards 
appreciate a vast, admirable, or beautiful image better than it would 
otherwise do. Improbable as these momentary variations in suscep- 
tibility will seem to many, we cannot doubt their occurrence when 
we contemplate the analogous variations in the susceptibility of the 
senses. Referring once more to phenomena of vision, every one 
knows that a patch of black on a white gi'ound looks blacker, and a 
patch of white on a black ground looks whiter than elsewhere. As 
the blackness and the whiteness must really be the same, the only 

591. Tendency of exercised faculties.— Waste and repair lllastrated. 

592. Tlie process of perception and conception attended with certain effects.— Climax 
•xplaliied. 

098. ££Eect of antitheslB ezplained.-^Beference to phenomena of vision. 

19* 
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^issignable cause for this is a dilOference in their action upon us, de- 
pendent on the different states of our faculties. It is simply a visuaj 
antithesis. 

594. (3) But this extension of the general principle of economy 
— this further condition of effect in composition, that the power of 
the faculties must be continuously husbanded — includes much more 
than has yet been hinted. It implies not only that certain arrange- 
ments and certain juztapoffitions of connected ideas are best ; but 
that some modes of dividing and presenting the subject will he more 
effective than others ; and that, too, irre^)ective of its local cohesion. 
It shows why we must progress from the less interesting to the more 
interesting ; and why not only the composition as a whole, but each 
of its successive portions, should tend towards a climax. At the 
sam£ time it forlnds long continuity of the sam£ species of thought^ 
or repeated production of the same effects. It warns us against the 
error committed both by Pope in his poems and by Bacon in his 
essap — the error, namely, of constantly employing the most effec^ 
tive forms of expression ; and it points out, that as the easiest po^ure 
by and by becomes fatiguing, and is with pleasure exchanged for 
one less easy ; so the most perfectly constructed sentences will soon 
weary ^ and relief will be given by ttsing those of an inferior kind, 

595. Further, it involves that not only should we avoid generally 
combining our words in one manner, however good, or working out 
our figures and illustrations in ome way^ however telling, but we 
should avoid any thing Uke uniform adherence, even to the under 
conditions of effect. We should not make every section of our sub- 
ject progress in interest ; we should not always rise to a climax. As 
we saw that, in single sentences, it is but rarely allowable to fulfil 
all the conditions of strength, so in the larger portions of composi- 
tion we must not often conform entirely to the law indicated. We 
must subordinate the component effects to the total effect 

(4) In deciding how practically to carry out the principles of ar- 
tistic composition, we may derive help by bearing in mind a fact al- 
ready pointed out — the fitness of certain verbal arrangements for 
certain kinds of thought. The constant variety in the mode of pre- 
senting ideas which the theory demands, will in a great degree re- 
sult from a skilful adaptation of the form to the matter. We saw 
how the direct or inverted sentence is spontaneously used by excited 
people ; and how their language is also characterized by figures of 
speech and extreme brevity. Hence these may with advantage pre- 
dominate in emotional passages, and may increase as the emotion 
rises. ^ 

696. On the other hand, for complex ideas the indirect sentence 

594. Modes of dividing and presenting a subject Tend to climax.-— CJontlnnity of same 
species of thought. — Frror of Pope and Bacon. 

595. Uniforniity of a certain kind forbidden.— The fitness of certain verbal arrsDgemento 
for certain kinds of thought 
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«;ems the best vehicle. In conversation, the excitement produced 
by the near approach to a desired conclusion will often show itself 
in a series of short, sharp sentences ; whilst, in impressing a view al- 
ready enunciated, we generally make our periods voliuninous by pi- 
ling thought upon thought. These natural modes of procedure may 
serve as guides in writing. Keen observation and skilful analysis 
would, in hke manner, detect many other peculiarities of expression 
produced by other attitudes of mind ; and by paying due attention 
to all such traits, a writer possessed of sufficient versatility might 
make some approach to a completely organized work. 

(5) This species of composition^ which the law of effect points 
out as the perfect one, is the one which high genius tends naturally 
to produce. As we found that the kinds of sentence which are the- 
oretically best are those generally employed by superior minds, and 
by inferior minds when excitement has raised them ; so we shall find 
that the ideal form for a poem, essay, or fiction, is that which the 
ideal writer would evolve spontaneously. One in whom the powers 
of expression fully responded to the state of mind would unconscious- 
ly use that variety in the mode of presenting his thoughts which Art 
demands. 

697. This constant employment of one species of phraseology, 
which all have now to strive against, implies an undeveloped faculty 
of language. To have a specific style is to he poor in speech. If we 
glance back at the past, and remember that men had once only nouns 
and verbs to convey their ideas with, and that fi-om then to now the 
growth has been towards a greater number of implements of thought, 
and consequently towards a greater complexity and variety in their 
combinations, we may infer that we are now, in our use of sentences, 
much what the primitive man was in his use of words, and that a 
continuance of the process that has hitherto gone on must produce 
increasing heterogeneity in our modes of expression. As now in a 
fine nature the play of the features, the tones of the voice and its ca- 
dences, vary in harmony with every thought uttered ; so in one pos- 
sessed of a fiiUy developed power of speech, the mould in which each 
combination of words is cast will similarly vary with, and be appro- 
priate to, the sentiment. 

698. That a perfectly endowed man must unconsciously write in 
all styles, we may infer from considering how all styles originate. 
Why is Addison diffuse, Johnson pompous. Goldsmith simple? 
Why is one author abrupt, another rhythmical, another concise? 
Evidently in each case the habitual mode of utterance must depend 
upon the habitual balance of the nature. The predominant feelings 
have by use trained the intellect to represent them. But whilst 
long, tbough unconscious, discipline has made it do this efficiently, 

596. The proper vehicle for complex l<leas.--Varylng etructare of our sentences in con- 
rereatlon.— The kiDd of oomposltion which genius tends to iMt>duce. 

597. A specific style.— The adaptation to he aimed at 
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it remains, from lack of practice, incapable of doing the same for the 
less poweripiil feelings ; and when these are excited, the usual modeti 
of expression undergo but a slight modification. Let the powers of 
speech be fully developed, however ; let the ability of the intellect 
to convey the emotions be complete ; and this fixity of style will 
disappear. The perfect writer will express himself as Junius, when 
in the Junius frame of mind ; when he feels as Lamb felt, will use a 
like familiar speech ; and will fall into the ruggedness of Oarlyle, 
when in a Carlylean mood. Now he will be rhythmical, and now 
irregular ; here his language will be plain, and there ornate ; some- 
times his sentences will be balanced, and at other times unsynmietr 
rical ; for a while there will be a considerable sameness^ and then,, 
again, great variety. From his mode of expression naturally re- 
sponding to his state of feeling, there will flow from his pen a com- 
position changing to the same degree that the aspects of his subject 
change. He will thus without effort conform to what we have seen 
to be the laws of effect. And whilst his work presents to the reader 
that variety needful to {»revent continuous exertion of the same fac- 
ulties, it will also answer to the description of all highly organized 
products, both of man and of nature ; it will be not a series of like 
parts simply placed in juxtaposition, but one whole made up of un- 
like parts that are mutually dependent. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

EPIC AND DRAMATIC COMPOSITION 

699. Tragbdy differs not from the epic in substance : in both the 
same ends are pursued, namely, instruction and amusement ; and in 
both the same means is employed, namely, imitation of human 
actions. They differ only in the manner of imitating : epic poetry 
employs narration ; tragedy represents its facts as passing in our 
sight": in the former, the poet introduces himself as an historian; in 
the latter, he presents his actors, and never himself.* 

* The dialogue in a dramatic composition distinguishes it so clearhr from 
other compositions, that no writer has thought it necessary to search for any 
other distinguishing mark. But much useless labor has been bestowed to 
distinguish an epic poem by some peculiar mark. Bossuet defines it to be " A 
composition in verse, intended to lorm the manners by instructions disguised 
under the allegories of an important action :" which excludes everv epic poem 
founded upon real facts, and perhaps incluaes several of .^op's rabies, Vol- 

W8. The endowed man will write in all stylea. HoW ihown.— How the perfeoi wiitoff 
vUl expresa himseli: 
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This (]iffemnc0 regarding form only, may be thought slight ; but 
ihe effects it oiocasions are by no means so ; for what we see makes 
ft deeper impression than what we learn fron others. A narrative 
poem is a story told by anoliier : facts and incidents passing upon 
the stage, come under our own obsei*vation ; and are besides much 
enlivened by action and gesture, expressive of many sentiments be- 
yond the reach of words, 

A dramatic composition has another property, independent alto- 
gether of action ; which is, that it makes a deeper impression than 
narration : in the former, persons express their own sentiments ; in 
the latter, sentiments are related at second hand. For that reason, 
Aristotle, tbevlfiitiiier of critics, lays it down as a rule, That in an epic 
poem, the author ought to take every opportunity of introducing his 
actors, and of confining the narrative part wiUiin the narrowest 
bounds. (Poet, chs^ter xxv. sec. vi.) Homer understood perfectly 
the advantage of this method ; and his two poems abound in dia- 
logue. Luedai runs to the opposite extreme, even so far as to stuff 
his Pharsalid with cold and languid reflections ; the merit of which 
he assumes to himself, and deigns not to share with his actors. 
Nothing can be more injudiciously timed than a chain of such 
reflections, which suspend the battle of Pharsalia after the leaders 
had made their speeches, and the two armies are ready to engage 
(Lib. vii. from line 385 to line 460.) 

600. Aristotle, regarding the &ble only, divides tragedy into simple 
and complex ; but it is of greater moment, with respect to dramatic 
as well as epic poetry, to found a distinction upon the different ends 
attained by such compositions. A poem, whether dramatic or epic, 
that has nothing in view but to move the passions and to exhibit 
pictures of virtue and vice, may be distinguished by the name of 
pathetic ; but where a story is purposely contrived to illustrate some 
moral truth, by showing that disorderly passions naturally lead to 
external misfortunes, such composition may be denominated moral,* 



taire reckoDB verse so essential, as for that single reason to exclude the ad- 
ventures of Telemachus. See his .Essay upon £^ Poetry, Others, affected 
with substance more than with form, hesitate not to pronounce that poem to 
be epic. It is not a little diverting to see so many profound critics hunting 
for what is not: they take for granted, without the least foundation, that there 
must be some precise criterion to distinguish epic poetry from every other 
species of writing. Literary compositions run into each other precisely like 
colors : in their strong tints they are easily distinguished ; but are susceptible 
of so much variety, and of so many different forms, that we never can sajr where 
one species ends and another begins. As to the general taste, there is little 
reason to doubt that a work where heroic actions are related in an elevated 
style, will, without further requisite, be deemed an epic poem. 

* The same distinction is applicable to that sort of faole which is said to be 
the invention of ^Esop. A moral, it is true, is by all critics considered as 
essential to such a fable. But notning is more common than to be led blindly 
by authority; tor of the numerous collections 1 have >*een, the fables that 

6W. Trwedy and eple poetry compared. The dialogue of the former.— An epic poetB 
defln«d.— ^mparative effects of dramatic cf mpusitton and of an opio poem. 
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Besides making a deeper impression tban can be done by cool 
reasoning, a moral poem does not fall short of reasoning in affording 
conviction : the natural connection of vice with misery, and of virtue 
with happiness, may be illustrated by stating a feet as well as by 
urging an argument Let us assume, for example, the following 
moral truths : that discord among the chiefs renders ineffectual all 
common measures ; and that the consequences of a slightly-founded 
quarrel, fostered by pride and arrogance, are no less fatal than those 
of the grossest injury : these truths may be inculcated by the quarrel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles at the siege of Troy. If facts 
or circumstances be wanting, such as tend to rouse the turbulent 
passions, they must be invented : but no accidental nor unaccount- 
able event ought to be admitted ; for the necessary or probable con- 
nection between vice and misery is not learned from any events but 
what are naturally occasioned by the characters and passions of the 
persons represented, acting in such and such circumstances. A 
real event of which we see not the cause, may afford a lesson 
upon the presumption that what hath happened may again hap- 
pen ; but this cannot be inferred from a story that is known to be 
a fiction. 

601. Many are the good effects of such compositions. A pathetic 
composition, whether epic or dramatic, tends to a habit of virtue, by 
exciting us to do what is right, and restraining us from what is 
wrong. (See chapter ii. part i. sec. 4.) Its frequent pictures of 
human woes produce, besides, two effects extremely salutary : they 
improve our sympathy, and fortify us to bear our own misfortunes. 
A moral composition obviously produces the same good effects, 
because by being moral it ceaseth not to be pathetic : it enjoys 
besides an excellence peculiar to itself; for it not only improves the 
heart, as above mentioned, but instructs the head by the moral it 
contains. I cannot imagine any entertainment more suited to a 
rational being than a work thus happily illustrating some moral 
truth ; where a number of persons of different characters are en- 
gaged in an important action, some retarding, others promoting the 
great catastrophe ; and where there is dignity of style as well aj» 
of matter. A work of that kind has our sympathy at command ; 
and can put in motion the whole train of the social affections : our 
curiosity in some scenes is excited, in others gratified ; and our 
delight is consummated at the close, upon finding, from the charac- 
ters and situations exhibited at the commencement, that every inci- 



dearly inculcate a moral, make a very small part. In manv fables, indeed, 
proper pictures of virtue and vice are exhibited ; but the bulk of these collec 
tions convey no instruction, nor afford any amusement beyond what a child 
receives in reading an ordinary story. 

600. Aristotle's division of tragedy —A better diylaioa of dramatio as well as of epk 
poetry. Illustration. 
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dent down to the final catastrophe is natural, and that the whole in 
conjunction make a i*egular chain of causes and effects. 

Considering that an epic and a dramatic poem are the same in 
substance, and have the same aim or end, one will readily imagine, 
that subjects proper for the one must be equally proper for the 
other. But considering their difference as to form, there will be 
found reason to correct that conjecture at least in some degree. 
Many subjects may indeed be treated with equal advantage in either 
form ; but the subjects are still more numerous for which they are 
not equally qualified ; and there are subjects proper for the one, and 
not for the other. To give some slight notion of the difference, as 
there is no room here for enlarging upon every article, I observe, 
that dialogue is better qualified for expressing sentiments, and nar- 
rative for displaying facts. Heroism, magnanimity, undaunted 
courage, and other elevated virtues, figure best in action : tender 
passion, and the whole tribe of sympathetic affections figure best in 
sentiment It clearly follows, that tender passions are more pe- 
culiarly the province <^ tragedy, grand and heroic actions of epic 
poetry. 

602. In this chapter of Emotions and Passions* it is occasionally 
shown, that the subject best fitted for tragedy is where a man has 
himself been the cause of his misfortune ; not so as to be deeply 
guilty, nor altogether innocent : the misfortune must be occasioned 
by a fitult incident to human nature, and therefore in some degree 
venial. Such misfortunes call forth the social affections, and warmly 
interest the spectator. An accidental misfortune, if not extremely 
singular, doth not greatly move our pity : the person who suffers, 
being innocent, is freed from the greatest of all torments, that an- 
guish of mind which is occasioned by remorse : an atrocious crimi- 
nal, on the other hand, who brings mi^ortunes upon himself, excites 
little pity, for a different reason : his remorse, it is true, aggravates 
his distress, and swells the first emotions of pity ; but these are im- 
mediately blunted by our hatred of him as a criminal. Misfortunes 
that are not innocent, nor highly criminal, partake the advantages of 
each extreme : they are attended vrith remorse to embitter the dis- 
tress, which raises our pity to a height ; and the slight indignation 
we have at a venial faulty detracts not sensibly from our pity. The 
happiest of all subjects accordingly for raising pity, is where a man 
of integrity falls into a great misfortune by doing an action that is 
innocent, but which, by some singular means, is conceived by him 
to be criminal : his remorse aggravates his distress ; and our com- 
passion, unrestrained by indignation, knows no bounds. Pity comes 
thus to be the ruling passion of a pathetic tragedy ; and by proper 



♦ [Consult Spalding's English Literature, pp. 251-4.] 
<01. Good effeotB of epic ud dntmatio composttioni. Subjeoto salted to oach. 
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representadon, may be raised to a height scarce exceeded by any 
thing felt in real life. A moral tragedy takes in a larger field ; aa 
it not only exercises our pity, but raises another passion, which, 
though selfish, desenres to be cherished equally with the social afi'ec- 
tion. The passion I have in yiew is fear or terror ; for when a mv^ 
fortune is the natural consequence of some wrong bias in the temper, 
every spectator who is conscious of such a bias in himseli^ takes the 
alarm, and dreads his falling into the same misfortune : and by the 
emotion of fear or terror, frequently reiterated in a variety of moral 
tragedies, the spectators are put upon their guard against the disor- 
ders of passion. 

[There is no principle relative to human nature better established 
than this, that we can be deeply concerned for the fate of no man, 
whose character does not in some measure resemble our own, or 
concerning whose conduct we may not reasonably conclude that we 
might have acted the same part, had we been surrounded with the 
same circumstances and motives. This principle points out the 
most proper characters for tragedy. They should be possessed of 
high virtues, to interest the spectators in Uieir happiness ; but they 
should be exhibited as liable to errors and indiscretions, arising from 
the weakness of human nature, the violence of passion, or the in- 
temperate pursuit of objects commendable and useful. The mis- 
fortunes of such persons properly painted, and artfully heightened, 
take hold of the mind with irresistible effect They engage every 
sympathetic feeling of the soul, and they make us tremble, lest, by 
our indiscretion in similar indulgence of our passions, we should 
throw ourselves into similar distress. — Barron, Lect. 66.] 

608. I had an early opportunity to unfold a curious doctrine. 
That &ble operates on our passions, by representing its events as 
passing in our sight, and by deluding us into a conviction of reality. 
(Chapter ii. part i. sect, vii.) Hence, in epic and dramatic composi- 
tions, every circumstance ought to be employed that may promote 
the delusion ; such as the borrowing from history some noted event, 
with the addition of circumstances that may answer the author's 
purpose ; the principal facts are known to be true ; and we are dis- 
posed to extend our belief to every circumstance. But in choosing 
a subject that makes a figure in history, greater precaution is neces- 
sary than where the whole is a fiction. In the latter case there is 
full scope for invention : the author is under no restraint other than 
that the characters and incidents be just copies of nature. But 
where the story is founded on truth, no circumstances must be added 
but such as connect naturally with what are known to be true ; 
history may be supplied, but must not be conti'adicted : further, the 
subject chosen must be distant in time, or at least in place; for the 
familiarity of recent persons and events ought to be avoided. Fa- 



602. The sul^ect best fitted for tragedr. 
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miliarity ought more especially to be avoided in an epic poem, the 
peculiar character of which is dignity and elevation ; modern man- 
ners make no figure in such a poem.^ 

^ After Voltaire, no writer, it is probable, will think of rearing an 
epic pbem upon a recent event in the history of his own country. 
But an event of that kind is perhaps not altogether unqualified for 
tragedy ; it was admitted in Greece, and Bhakspeare has employed 
it successjfully in several of his pieces. One advantage it possesses 
above fiction, that o( more readily engaging our belieii which tends 
above any other circimistance to raise our sympathy. The scene of 
comedy is generally laid at home ; familiarity is no objection ; and 
we are peculiarly sensible of the ridicule of our own manners^ 

604. After a proper subject is chosen, the dividing it into parts 
requires some art. The conclusion of a book in an epic poem, or of 
an act in a play, cannot be altogether arbitrary ; nor be intended 
for so slight a purpose as to make the parts of equal length. The 
supposed pause at the end of every book, and the real pause at the 
end of every act^ ought always to coincide with some pause in the 
action. In this respect, a dramatic or epic poem ought to resemble 
a sentence or period in language, divided into members that are 
distinguished from each other by proper pauses ; or it ought to re- 
semble a piece of music, having a fiiU close at the end, preceded by 
imperfect closes that contribute to the melody. Every act in a 
dramatic poem ought therefore to close with some incident that 
makes a pause in the action ; for otherwise there can be no pretext 
for interrupting the representation ; it would be absurd to break off 
in the very heat of action ; against which every one would exclaim : 
the absurdity still remains where the action relents, if it be not ac- 
tually suspended for some time. This rule is also applicable to an 
epic poem ; though in it a deviation from the rule is less remark- 
able ; because it is in the reader's power to hide the absurdity, by 
proceeding instantly to another book. The first book of Paradise 
Lost ends without any close, perfect or imperfect ; it breaks off ab- 
ruptly where Satan, seated on his throne, is prepared to harangue 
the convocated hosts of the fallen angels; and the second book 
begins with the speech. Milton seems to have copied the ^neid, 
of which the two first books are divided much in the same manner. 
Neither is there any proper pause at the end of the fifth book of the 
jSneid, There is no proper pause at the end of the seventh book 

■* I would not from this observation be thought to undervalue modern man- 
ners. The roughness and impetuosity of ancient manners, may be better fitted 
for an epic poem, without being better fitted for society. But without rcffard 
to that circumstance, it is the familiarity of modern manners that unquanfiea 
them for the lofty subject. The dignity of our present manners will be better 
understood in future ages, when they are no longer familiar. 

e08. How fable operates opon our pa88ion8.~Circam5tftnces tbat are to be employed.— 
Precaution requisite in choosing an historical subject— An epic poem founded on recent 
•vents.- -Subject for comedy. 
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of Paradise Lost, nor at the end of the eleventh. In the Iliad^ 
little attention is given to this rule. 

This branch of the subject shall be closed with a general rule, 
That action being the fundamental part of every composition, whether 
epic OT dramatic, the sentiments and tone of language ought to be 
subservient to the action, so as to appear natural, and proper for 
the occasion. The application of this rule to our modem plays, 
would reduce the bulk of them to a skeleton. 

605. After carrying on together epic and dramatic compositions, 
I shall mention circumstances peculiar to each, beginning with the 
epic kind. In a theatrical entertainment, which employs both the 
eye and the ear, it would be a gross absurdity to introduce upon 
the stage superior beings in a visible shape. There is no place for 
such objection in a epic poem ; and Boileau, with many other critics, 
declares strongly for that sort of machinery in an epic poem. But 
waving authority, which is apt to impose upon the judgment, let u& 
draw what light we can from reason. I begin with a preliminary 
remark, That this matter is but indistinctly handled by critics ; the 
poetical privilege of animating insensible objects for enlivening 9^ 
description, is very different from what is termed machinery, wher^ 
deities, angels, devils, or other supernatural powers, are introduced 
as real personages, mixing in the action, and contributing to the 
catastrophe ; and yet these are constantly jumbled together in the 
reasoning. The former is founded on a natural principle (chaptei 
XX. sect i.) ; but can the lattep-tslaim the same authority ? Far from 
it : nothing is more unnatural. Its effects, at the same time, are 
deplorable. First, it gives an air of fiction to the whole ; and pre- 
vents that impression of reality which is requisite to interest our 
affections, and to move our passions (see chapter ii. part i. sect vii.) 
This of itself is suflScient to explode machinery, whatever entertain- 
ment it may afford to readers of a fantastic taste or irregular imagi- 
nation. And, next, were it possible, by disguising the fiction, to 
delude us into a notion of reality, which I think can hardly be, an 
insuperable objection would still remain, that the aim or end of an 
epic poem can never be attained in any perfection, where machinery 
is introduced ; for an evident reason, that virtuous emotions cannot 
be raised successfully, but by the actions of those who are endued 
with passions and affections like our own, that is, by human actions ; 
and as for moral instruQtion, it is clear that none can be drawn from 
beings who act not upon the same principles with us. A fable in 
.^sop's manner is no objection to this reasoning : his lions, bull^ 
and goats, are truly men in disguise ; they act and feel in every 
respect as human beings ; and the moral we draw is founded on 
that supposition. Homer, it is true, introduces the gods into his 
fable 5 but the religion of his country authorized that liberty ; it 

604. The parts of a sabject— Th? close of an act in a dramatic poem. Also of a book in 
«B Epic— Paradise Lost-— Tlie JBi.eid. — General riUe for sentiments and tone of language^ 
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being an article in the Giecian creed, that the gods often interpose 
visibly and bodily in human affairs. I must, however, observe, that 
Homer's deities do no honor to his poems : fictions that transgress 
the bounds of nature, seldom have a good effect ; they may inflame 
the imagination for a moment, but will not be relished by any 
person of a correct taste. They may be of some use to the lower 
rank of writers, but an author of genius has much finer materials 
of Nature^s production, for elevating his subject, and making it in- 
teresting. 

606. I have tried serious reasonings upon this subject ; but ridi- 
cule, I suppose, will be found a more successful weapon, which 
Addison has applied in an elegant manner : " Whereas the time of 
a general peace is, in all appearance, drawing near ; being informed 
that there are several ingenious persons who intend to show their 
talents on so happy an occasion, and being wilhng, as much as in 
me lies, to prevent that effusion of nonsense, which we have good 
cause to apprehend ; I do hereby strictly require every person who 
shall write on this subject, to remember that he is a Christian, and 
not to sacrifice his catechism to his poetry. In order to it, I do ex- 
pect of him, in the first place, to make his own poem, without de- 
pending upon Phoebus for any part of it, or calling out for aid upon 
any of the muses by name. I do likewise positively forbid the 
sending of Mercury with any particular message or dispatch re- 
lating to the peace ; and shall by no means sufier Minerva to take 
upon her the shape of any plenipotentiary concerned in this great 
work. I do further declare, that I shall not allow the destinies to 
have had a hand in the deaths of the several thousands who have 
been slain in the late war ; being of opinion that all such deaths 
may be well accounted for by the Christian system of powder and 
ball. I do therefore strictly forbid the fates to cut the thread of 
man's life upon any pretence whatsoever, unless it be for the sake of 
the rhyme. And whereas I have good reason to fear that Neptune 
will have a great deal of business on his hands in several poems 
which we may now suppose are upon the anvil, I do also prohibit 
his appearance, unless it be done in metaphor, simile, or any very 
short allusion ; and that even here he may not be permitted to 
enter, but with great caution and circumspection. I desire that tho 
same rule may be extended to his whole fraternity of lieathen gods ; 
it being my design to condemn every poem to the flames in which 
Jupiter thunders, or exercises any other act of authority which does 
not belong to him. In short, I expect that no pagan agent shall be 
introduced, or any &ct related which a man cannot give credit to 
wiih a good conscience. Provided always, that nothing herein con- 
teined shall extend, or be construed to extend, to several of the 
female poets in this nation, who shall still be left in full possession of 

605. The Introdnctloii upon the stage of snperlor beings in visible shape.— Effects of in- 
trodadng such mcKihin&ry in an epic poem.— JBsop's fabies.— Homer's deities, 
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their gods and goddesses, in the same manner as if this paper had 
never been written." (Spectator, No. 523.) 

The manrellous is indeed so much promoted by machinery, that 
it is not wonderfiil to find it embraced by the plurality of writers, 
and perhaps of readers. If indulged at all, it is generally indulged 
to excess. Homer introduceth his deities with no greater ceremony 
than as mortals ; and Virgil has still less moderatioa: a pilot spent 
with watching cannot fall asleep and drop into the sea by natural 
means : one bed cannot receive the two lovers, ^neas and Bido, 
without the immediate interposition of superior powers. The ridicu- 
lous in such fictions, must appear even through the thickest veil of 
gravity and solemnity. 

607. Angels and devils serve equally with heathen deities as 
materials for figurative language ; perhaps better among Chrisd^ms, 
because we believe in them, and not in heathen deities. But every 
one is sensible, as well as Boileau, that the invisible powers in our 
creed make a much worse figure as actors in a modern poem, than 
the invisible powers in the heathen creed did in ancient poems ; the 
cause of which is not far to seek. The heathen deities, in the 
opinion of their votaries, were beings elevated one step only above 
mankind, subject to the same passions and directed by the same 
motives ; therefore not altogether improper to mix with men in an 
important action. In our creed, superior beings are placed at such 
a mighty distance from us, and are of a nature so different, that 
with no propriety can we appear with them upon the same stage ; 
man, a creature much inferior, loses all dignity in the comparison. 

There can be no doubt, that an historical poem admits the em- 
bellishment of allegory, as well as of metaphor, simile, or other 
figure. Moral truth, in particular, is finely illustrated in the alle- 
gorical manner ; it amuses the fancy to find abstract terms, by a sort 
of magic, metamorphosed into active beings ; and it is highly pleas- 
ing to discover a general proposition in a pictured event. But 
allegorical beings should be confined within their own sphere, and 
never be admitted to mix in the principal action, nor to co-operate 
in retarding or advancing the catastrophe. This would have a still 
worse effect than invisible powers ; and I am ready to assign the 
reason. The impression of real existence, essential to an epic poem, 
is inconsistemt with that figurative existence which is essential to an 
allegory (see chapter xx. sect vi.) ; and therefore no means can more 
efl'ectually prevent the impression of reality, than to intrpduce alle- 
gorical beings co-operating with those whom we concei^to be 
really existing. The allegory of Sin and Death in the Pct^dise 
Lost^ is, I presume, not generally relished, though it is not entT^^J 
of the same nature with what I have been condemning : in a wck 

606. Addison's ridicule of «iacAin«ry.— Excess of it in Homer and Virgil. 

607. The figure 'whicb angels and devils would make «> actors in a modern poem, ct^n 
pared with the heathen deities in ancient poems.— Alleg jry in historical poems. 
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ooraprehendiiig the achievements of superior beings, there is more 
room for fancy than where it is confined to human actions. 

608. What is the true notion of an episode ? or how is it to be 
distinguished from the principal action ? Every incident that pro- 
motes or retards the catastrophe,' must be part of the principal ac- 
tion. This clears the nature of an episode ; which may be defined, 
" An incident connected with the principal action, but contributing 
neither to advance nor to retard it" The descent of JEneas into 
hell doth not advance nor retard the catastrophe, and therefore is an 
episode. The story of Nisus and Euryalus, producing an altera- 
tion in the affairs of the contending parties, is a part of the princi- 
pal action. The family scene in the sixth book of the Iliad is of 
the same nature ; for by Hector's retiring from the field of battle to 
visit his wife, the Grecians had opportunity to breathe, and even to 
turn upon the Trojans. The unavoidable effect of episode, accord- 
ing to this definition, must be, to break the unity of action ; and 
therefore it ought never to be indulged unless to unbend the mind 
after the fatigue of a long narration. An episode, when such is 
its purpose, requires the following conditions : it ought to be well 
connected with the principal action ; it ought to be lively and in- 
teresting ; it ought to be short ; and a time ought to be chosen 
when the principal action relents.* 

In the following beautiful episode, which closes the second book 
of Fingal, all these conditions are united : 

Comal was a son of AlbioD) the chief of a hundred hills. His deer drank of a 
thousand streams, and a thousand rocks replied to the voice of his dogs. His 
face was the mildness of youth ; but his band the death of heroes. One was 
his love, and fair was she 1 the daughter of mighty Conloch. She appeared 
like a sunbeam among women, and her hair was like the wing of the raven. 
Her soul was fixed on Comal, and she was his companion in the chase. Often 
met their eyes of love, and happy were their words in secret. But Gormal 
loved the maid, the chief of gloomy Ardven. He watched her lone steps on 
the heath, the foe of unhappy Comal. 

One day tired of the chase, when the mist had concealed their friends, Comal 
and the daughter of Conloch met in the cave of Bonan. It was the wonted 
haunt of Comal. Its sides were hung with his arms : a hundred shields of 
thongs were there, a hundred helms orsounding steel. Best here, said he, my 
love, 6al vina, thou light of the oave of Bonan ; a deer appears on Morals brow ; 
I go, but soon will return. I fear, said she, dark Gormal my foe : I will rest 
here ; but soon return, my love. 

He went to the deer of Mora. The daughter of Conloch, to try his love, 
clothed her white side with his armor^ and strode from the cave of Bonan. 
Thinking her his foe, his heart beat high, and his color changed. He drew 
the bow : the arrow flew ; Galvina fell in blood. He ran to the cave with hasty 
steps ana called the daughter of Conloch. Where art thou, my love ? but no 
answer. He marked, at length, her heaving heart beating against the mor- 
tal arrow. O Conloch's daughter, is it thou ! He sunk upon her breast. 

The hunters found the hapless pair, Manv and silent were his steps round 
the dark Iwelling of his love. The fleet of the ocean came : he fought, and the 



* HonK,r*& description of the shield of Achilles is properly introduced at a 
time when the action relents, and the reader can bear an interruption. But 
the authcr of Telemachus describes the shield of that young hero in the heat 
of battle, a very improper time for an interruption. 
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fitrangera fell. He searched for death over the field ; but who could kill the 
mighty ComoJ f Throwing away his shield, an arrow found hia manly breast. 
He sleeps with his Galvina ; their green tombs are seen by the mariner, when 
he boands on the waves of tlie north. 

609. Next, upon tbe peculiarities of a dramatic poem. And the 
first I shall mention is a double plot ; one of which must resemble 
an episode in an epic poem ; for it would distract the spectator 
instead of entertaining him, if he were forced to attend, at the same 
time, to two capital plots equally interesting. And even supposing 
it an under-plot like an episode, it seldom hath a good effect in 
tragedy, of which simplicity is a chief property ; for an interesting 
subject that engages our a&ctions, occupies our whole attention, 
and leaves no room for any separate concern. Variety is more tol- 
erable in comedy, which pretends only to amuse, without totally oc- 
cupying the mind. But even there, to make a double-plot agreeable, 
is no slight effort of art : the under-plot ought not to vaiy greatly 
in its tone from the principal ; for discordant emotions are unpleasant 
when jumbled together ; which, by the way, is an insuperable ob- 
jection to tragi-comedy. Upon that account the Provoked Husband 
deserves censure : all the scenes that bring the family of the Wrong- 
heads into action, being ludicrous and farcical, are in a veiy different 
tone from the principal scenes, displaying severe and bitter expostu 
lations between Lord Townley and his lady. The same objection 
touches not the double-plot of the Careless Husband ; the different 
subjects being sweetly connected, and having only so much variety 
as to resemble shades of colors harmoniously mixed. But this is 
not all. The under-plot ought to be connected with that which is 
principal, so much at least as to employ the same persons : the 
under-plot ought to occupy the intervals or pauses of the principal 
action ; and both ought to be concluded together. This is the case 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 

Violent action ought never to be represented on the stage. While 
the dialogue goes on, a thousand particulars concur to delude us 
into an impression of reality ; genuine sentiments, passionate lan- 
guage, and persuasive gesture : the spectator once engaged, is 
willing to be deceived, loses sight of himself, and without scruple 
enjoys the spectacle as a reality. From this absent state he is 
roused by violent action : he awakes as from a pleasing dream, and, 
gathering his senses about him, finds all to be a fiction. Horace 
delivers the same rule, and founds it upon the same reason : 

Ne pueros coram populo Medea trncidet; 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus ; 
Ant in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem : 
Quodcamque ostendis mihi sio, incredulus odi. 

The French critics join with Horace in excluding blood from the 

606. Epiaode, how designated from the prinolpal actiuu. Example.— Eflfeot of aa epi* 
MMle ; when tu be iudulged ; couditioos. 
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stage ; but, overlooking the most substantial objection, i^ey urge 
only that it is barbai'ous and shocking to a polite audience. 

610. A few words upon the dialogue; which ought to be so 
conducted as to be a true representation of nature. I talk not here 
of the sentiments, nor of the language ; for these come under diflfei 
ent heads : I talk of what properly belongs to dialogue- writing ; 
where every single speech, short or long, ought to arise from what 
is said by the former speaker, and fiimish matter for what comes 
after, till the end of the scene. In this view, all the speeches, from 
first to last, represent so many links of one condnued chain. No 
author, ancient or modern, possesses the art of dialogue equal to 
Shakspeare. Dry den, in that particular, may justly be placed as his 
opposite : he frequently introduces three or four persons speaking 
upon the same subject, each throwing out his own notions separate- 
ly, without regarding what is said by the rest : take for an example 
tbe first scene of Auremebe. Sometimes he makes a number club 
in relating an event, not to a stranger, supposed ignorant of it, but 
to one another, for the sake merely of speaking : of which notable 
sort of dialogue, we have a specimen in the first scene of the first 
paj't of the Conquest of Oranada, In the second part of the same 
tragedy, scene second, the King, Abenamar, and Zulema, make their 
separate observations, like so many soliloquies, upon the fluctuating 
temper of the mob. A dialogue so uncouth, puts one in mind of 
two shepherds in a pastoral, excited by a prize to pronounce verses 
alternately, each in praise of his own mistress. 

This manner of dialogue-writing, besides an unnatural air, has an- 
other bad effect : it stays the course of the action, because it is not 
productive of any consequence. In Congreve's comedies, the action 
is often suspended to make way for a play of wit. 

No fault is more conamon among writers, than to prolong a 
speech after the impatience of the person to whom it is addressed 
ought to prompt him or her to break in. Consider only how the 
impatient actor is to behave in the mean time. To express his im- 
patience in violent action without interrupting, would be unnatural ; 
and yet to dissemble his impatience, by appearing cool where he 
ought to be highly inflamed, would be no less so. 

Rhyme being unnatural and disgustful in dialogue, is happily 
banished from our theatre : the only wonder is that it ever found 
admittance, especially among a people accustomed to the more 
manly freedom of Shakspeare's dialogue. By banishing rhyme, we 
have gained so much as never once to dream of any further im- 
provement. And yet, however suitable blank verse may be to ele- 
vated characters and warm passions, it must appear improper and 
affected in the mouths of the lower sort. Why then should it be a 
rule. That every scene in tragedy must be in blank verse ? Shak- 

609. Double-plot in. a dramatic poem ; Id a comedy.— Bales for the under-plot— Violent 
acUon on the Btage. 
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speare, with great judgment, has followed a diflferent rule ; which is, 
to intermix prose with verse, and only to employ the latter where it 
is required by the importance or dignity of the subject Familiar 
thoughts and ordinary facts ought to be expressed in plain language : 
to hear, for example, a footman deliver a simple message in blank 
verse, must appear ridiculous to every one who is not biased by cus- 
tom. In short, that variety of characters and of situations, which 
is the life of a play, requires not only a suitable variety in the senti- 
mentB, but also in the diction. 

[Upon the conduct of the dialogue. Lord Jeflfrey thus contrasts 
^he modem with the old English drama : 

" On the modem stage, every scene is visibly studied and digested 
beforehand ; and every thing from be^nning to end, whether it be 
description, or argument, or vituperation, is very obviously and os- 
tentatiously set forth in the most advantageous light, and with all 
the decorations of the most elaborate rhetoric. Now, for mere rhet- 
oric and fine composition, this is very right ; but for an imitation of 
nature, it is not quite so well 

'* On the old English stage, however, the discussions always ap- 
pear to be casual, and the argument quite artless and disorderly. 
The persons of the drama, in short, are made to speak hke men and 
women who meet without preparation in real life. Their reasonings 
are perpetually broken by passion, or left imperfect for want of skill. 
They constantly wander from the point in hand, in the most un- 
business-like manner in the world ; and after hitting upon a topic 
that would afford to a judicious playwright room for a magnificent 
seesaw of pompous declamation, they have generally the awkward- 
ness to let it slip, as if perfectly unconscious of its value ; and uni- 
formly leave the scene without exhausting the controversy, or stating 
half the plausible things for themselves that any ordinary advisers 
might have suggested — after a few weeks' reflection. As specimens 
of eloquent argumentation, we must admit the signal inferiority of 
our native favorites ; but as tme copies of nature — as vehicles of 
passion, and representations of character, we confess we are tempted 
to give them the preference. When a dramatist brings his chief 
characters on the stage, we readily admit that he must give them 
something to say, and that this something must be interesting and 
characteristic ; but he should recollect also, that they are supposed 
to come there without having anticipated all they were to hear, or 
meditated on all they were to deliver ; and that it cannot be char- 
acteristic therefore, because it must be glaringly unnatural, that they 
should proceed regularly through eveiy possible view of the subject, 
and exhaust, in set order, the whole magazine of reflections that can 
be brought to bear upon their situation. 

" It would not be fair, however, to leave this view of the matter, 
without observing, that this unsteadiness and irregularity of dialogue, 
which gives such an lur of nature to our older plays, is frequently 
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earned to a most blamable excess ; and that, indepeodent of their 
passion for verbal quibbles, there is an irregularity, and a capricious 
uncertainty in the taste and judgment of these good old writers, 
which excites at once our amusement and our compassion. If it be 
true that no other man has ever written so finely as Shaksptjan^ has 
done in his happier passages, it is no less true that there is not a 
scribbler now alive who could possibly write worse than he has 
sometimes written, — who could, on occasion, devise more contemp- 
tible ideas, or misplace them so abominably, by the side of such in- 
comparable excellence." — Beview of Ford.] 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



THB THREE UNITIES. 



611. Man acts with deliberation, will, and choice: he aims at 
some end — glory, for example, or riches, or conquest, the procuring 
happiness to individuals, or to his country in general : he proposes 
means, and lays plans to attain the end puiposed. Here are a num- 
ber of facts or incidents leading to the end in view, the whole com- 
posing one chain by the relation of cause and effect. In running 
over a series of such facta or incidents, we cannot rest upon anyone; 
because they are presented to us as means only, leadmg to some 
end ; but we rest with satisfaction upon the end or ultimate event ; 
because there the purpose or aim of the chief person or persons is 
accomplished. This indicates the beginning, the middle, and the 
end, of what Aristotle calls an entire action, {Poet, cap. vi. See also 
cap. vii.) The story naturally begins with describing those circum- 
stances which move the principal person to form a plan, in order to 
compass some desired event : the prosecution of that plan and the 
obstructions, carry the reader into the heat of action : the middle is 
properly where the action is the most involved; and the end is 
where uie event is brought about, and the plan accomplished. 

A plan thus happily accomplished after many obstructions, affords 
wonderful delight to the reader ; to produce which, a principle men- 
tioned above (chap, viii.) mainly contributes, the same that disposes 
the mind to complete every work commenced, and in general to 
carry every thing to a conclusion. 

I have given the foregoing example of a plan crowned with suc- 
cess, because it affords the clearest conception of a beginning, a mid- 
610. Bales for the dialogue. Shakspeare. Dryden. CoDgreve.— Bhyme. — Intermixtnre 
•f blank vene and prope.~Lord Jeffrey's comparison of the modern and the old EngUah 
dnuna. 
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die, and an end, in which consists unity of action ; and indeed stnctr 
er unity cannot be imagined than in ^at case. But an action may 
have unity, or a beginning, middle, and end, without so intimate a 
relation of parts ; as where the catastrophe is different from what is 
intended or desired, which frequently happens in our best tragedies. 
In the jEneid, the hero, after many obstructions, makes his {San ef 
fectual. The Hiad is formed upon a different model : it begins with 
the quarrel between Achilles and Agamenmon ; goes on to describe 
the several effects produced by that cause ; and ends in a reconcilia- 
tion. Here is unity of action, no doubt, a l)eginning, a middle, and 
an end ; but inferior to that of the jErmd^ which will thus appear. 
The mind hath a propensity to go forward in the chain of history : 
it keeps always in view the expected eveat ; and when the incidents 
or under parts are connected by their relation to the event, the mind 
runs sweetly and easily along them. This pleasure we have in the 
jEneid, It is not altogether so pleasant, as in the Iliad^ to connect 
effects by their common cause ; for such connection forces the mind 
to a continual retrospect : looiang back is like walking backward. 

Homer's plan is still more defective, upon another account. That 
the events described are but imperfectly connected with liie wrath 
of Achilles, their cause : his wrath did not exert itself in action ; 
and the misfortunes of his countrymen were but negatively the 
effects of his wrath, by depriving them of his assistance. 

612. If unity of action be a capital beauty in a fable imitative of 
human affairs, a plurality of unconnected fables must be a capital 
deformity. For the sake of variety, we indulge an under-plot that 
is connected with the principal : but too unconnected events are 
extremely unpleasant, even where the same actors are engaged in 
both. Ariosto is quite licentious in that particular : he carries on at 
the same time a pluraHty of unconnected stories. His only excuse 
is, that his plan is perfectly well adjusted to his subject ; for every 
thing in the Orlando Furioso is wild and extravagant. 

Though to state facts in the order of time is natural, yet that order 
may be varied for the sake of conspicuous beauties. (See chapter i.) 
' If, for example, a noted story, cold and simple in its first movements, 
be made the subject of an epic poem, the reader may be hurried 
into the heat of action, reserving the preliminaries for a conversation- 
piece, if thought necessary ; and that method, at the same time, 
hath a peculiar beauty from being dramatic. (See chapter xxi.) 
Bvit a privilege that deviates from nature ought to be sparingly in- 
dulged ; and yet romance-writers make no difficulty of presenting 
to the reader, without the least preparation, unknown persons en- 
gaged in some arduous adventure equally unknown. In OassaTidra^ 
two personages, who afterwards are discovered to be heroes of the 

€11. Bemarks on haman action.— The beginning, middle, and end of a Btory. — A pifta 
crowned with snccesa, agreeable —An action may have anlty, tbough tbe catastrophe dif 
fer from what is intended. The iEneid. The Iliad. 
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fiEible, start up completely armed upon the banks of the Euphrates, 
and engage in a single combat* 

A play analyzed, is a chain of connected facts, of which each 
scene makes a link. Each scene, accordingly, ought to produce 
some incident relative to the catastrophe or ultimate event, by ad- 
vancing or retarding it. A scene that produceth no incident, and 
for that reason may be termed barren, ought not to be indulged, 
because it breaks the unity of action ; a barren scene can never be 
entitled to a place, because the chain is complete without it. 

Upon the whole, it appears that all the facts in an historical fable 
ought to have a mutual connection, by their common relation to the 
grand event or catastrophe. And this relation, in which the unity 
of action consists, is equally essential to epic and dramatic composi- 
tions. 

613. How far the unities of time and of place are essential, is a 
question of greater intricacy. These unities were strictly observed 
in the Greek and Roman theatres ; and they are inculcated by the 
French and English critics as essential to every dramatic composi- 
tion. They are also acknowledged by our best poets, though in 
practice they make frequent deviation, which they pretend not to 
justify, against the practice of the Greeks and Romans, and against 
the solemn decision of their own countrymen. But in the course of 
this inquiry it will be made evident that in this article we are under 
no necessity to copy the ancients ; and that our critics are guilty of a 
mistake in admitting no greater latitude of place and time than was 
admitted in Greece and Rome.f 

All authors agree that tragedy in Greece was derived from the 
hymns in praise of Bacchus, which were sung in parts by a chorus. 
Thespis, to relieve the singers, and for the sake of variety, introduced 
one actor, whose province it was to explain historically the subject 
of the song, and who occasionally represented one or other person- 
age. JEs<£ylus, introducing a second actor, formed the dialogue. 



* I am sensible that a commencement of this sort is much relished by 
readers disposed to the marvellous. Their curiosity is raised, and they ary 
much tickled in its gratification. But curiosity is at an end with the first 
reading, because the personages are no longer unknown ; and therefore nt the 
second reading, a commenoement so artificial loses its power, even over the 
vulgar. A wnter of genius prefers lasting beauties. 

t [By unitj/ of action is meant that all the incidents of the poet shall point 
to one great catastrophe. By the unities of time and place is understood that 
the actual performance of the action may pass nearly during the time, and 
within the place of the representation. Without unity of action it is impossible 
to excite and agitate the passions ; and .without tlie unities of time and place 
it is impossible to jjreserve probability, and to persuade the spectators that the 
action is not imaginary. But with all these unities properly combined, the 
illusion will be complete, and the passions will be as effectually roused by the 
feigned events as if they were red. — Barrari^ Lect. 55.] 



i 
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by which tho performance became dramatic ; and the actors were 
multiplied when the subject represented made it necessary. But 
still the chorus, whicl gave a beginning to tragedy, was considered 
as an essential part The first scene generally unfolds the pre- 
liminary circumstances that lead to the grand event ; and this scene 
is by Aristotle termed the prologue. In the second scene, where 
the action properly begins, the chorus is introduced, which, as 
originally, continues upon the stage during the whole performance : 
the chorus frequently makes one in the dialogue ; and when the 
dialogue happens to be suspended, the chorus, during the interval, 
is employed in singing. Sophocles adheres to this plan religiously, 
Euripides is not altogether so correct. In some of his pieces it be- 
comes necessary to remove the chorus for a little time. But when 
that unusual step is risked, matters are so ordered as not to interrupt 
the representation : the chorus never leave the stage of their own 
accord, but at the command of some principal personage, who con- 
stantly waits their return. 

Thus the Grecian drama is a continued representation without 
interruption; a circumstance that merits attention. A continued 
representation with a pause, affords not opportunity to vary the place 
of action, nor to prolong the time of the action beyond that of the 
representation. A real or feigned action that is brought to a con- 
clusion after considerable intervals of time and frequent changes of 
place, cannot accurately be copied in a representation that admits 
no latitude in either. Hence it is that the unities of place and of 
time were, or ought to have been, strictly observed in the Greek 
tragedies ; which is made necessary by the very constitution of their 
drama, for it is absurd to compose a tragedy that cannot be justly 
represented. 

614. Modem critics, who for our drama pretend to establish rules 
founded on the practice of the Greeks, are guilty of an egregious 
blunder. The unities of place and of time were in Greece, as we 
see, a matter of necessity, not of choice ; and I am now ready to 
show that if we submit to such fetters, it must be from choice, not 
necessity. This will be evident upon taking a view of the constitu- 
tion of our drama, which difiers widely from that of Greece ; 
whether more or less perfect, is a different point, to be handled 
afterwards.* By dropping the chorus, opportunity is afforded to 
divide the representation by intervals of time, during which the stage 
is evacuated and the spectacle suspended. This qualifies our drama 
for subjects spread through a wide space both of time and of place : 
the time supposed to pass during the suspension of the representa* 

* [For an interesting history of the mediaeval and modem drama, see Shaw's 
Enghah Literature, pp. 97-110.] 

618. The unities of time und place ; are fhey essential ?— Grecian tragedy descrfbod. In* 
lorenoo. 
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tion is not measured by the time of the suspension : and any place 
may be supposed when the representation is renewed, with as much 
facility as when it commenced : by which means many subjects can 
oe justly represented in our theatres that were excluded from those 
of ancient Greece. This doctrine may be illustrated by comparing 
a modem play to a set of historical pictures : let us suppose them 
Gve in number, and the resemblance will be complete. Each of the 
pictures resembles an act in one of our plays : there must neces- 
sarily be the strictest unity of place and of time in each picture ; and 
the same necessity requires tliese two unities during each act of a 
play, because during an act there is no interruption in the spectacle. 
.Now, when we view in succession a number of such historical pic- 
tures, let it be, for example, the history of Alexander by Le Brun, 
we have no difficulty to conceive that months or years have passed 
between the events exhibited in two different pictures, though the 
interruption is imperceptible in passing our eye from the one to the 
other; and we have as little difficulty to conceive a change of 
place, however great. In which view there is truly no difference 
between five acts of a modern play, and five such pictures. Where 
the representation is suspended, we can with the greatest facihty 
suppose any length of time or any change of place : the spectator, it' 
is true, may be conscious that the real time and place are not the 
same with what are employed in the representation ; but this is a 
work of reflection ; and by the same reflection he may also be con- 
scious that Garrick is not King Lear, that the play-house is not 
Dover Cliffs, nor the noise he hears thunder and lightning. In a 
word, after an interruption of the representation, it is no more diffi- 
cult for a spectator to imagine a new place, or a different time, than 
at the commencement of the play to imagine himself at Rome, or 
in a period of time two thousand years back. And indeed, it is 
abundantly ridiculous that a critic, who is willing to hold candle- 
light for sunshine, and some painted canvasses for a palace or a 
prison, should be so scrupulous about admitting any latitude of place 
or of time in the fable, beyond what is necessary in the represen- 
tation. 

616. There are, I acknowledge, some effects of great latitude in 
time th^t ought never to be indulged in a composition for the theatre : 
nothing can be more absurd than at the close to exhibit a full-grown 
person who appears a child at the beginning : the mind rejects, as 
contrary to all probability, such latitude of time as is requisite for 
a change so remarkable. The gieatest change from place to place 
hath not altogether the same bad eff*ect. In the bulk of human 
affairs place is not material ; and the mind, when occupied with an 
interesting event, is little regardful of minute circumstances ; these 
may be varied at will, because they scarce make any impression. 

614. Blander of modern critics.— How the English drama differs from the Grecian. In- 
ference. — A modern play compared to a set of historical pictnres. 
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Bat though I have taken arms to rescue modem poets from the 
despotism of modern critics, I would not be understood to justify 
liberty without any reserve. An unbounded license with relation 
to place and time, is faulty, for a reason that seems to have been 
overlooked, which is, that it seldom fails to break the unity of action. 
In the ordinary course of human affairs, single events, such as are fit 
to be represented on the stage, are confined to a narrow spot, and 
commonly employ no great extent of time : we accordingly seldom 
find strict unity of action in a dramatic composition, where any re- 
markable latitude is indulged in these particulars. I say fuither, 
that a composition which employs but one place, and requires not a 
greater length of time than is necessary for the representation, is so 
much the more perfect ; because the confining an event within so 
narrow bounds, contributes to the unity of action ; and also prevents 
that labor, however slight, which the mind must undergo in ima^n- 
ing frequent changes of place and many intervals of time. But still 
I mt^t insist, that such limitation of place and time as was necessary 
in the Grecian drama, is no rule to us ; and therefore, that though 
such limitation adds one beauty more to the composition, it is at 
best but a refinement, which may justiy give place to a thousand 
beauties more substantial. And I may l3d, that it is extremely 
difficult, I was about to say impracticable, to contract within the 
Grecian limits, any fable so fruitiul of incidents in number and va- 
riety, as to give full scope to the fluctuation of passion. 

616. [It would be amusing to make a digest of the irrational laws 
which bad critics have framed for the government of poets. First 
in celebrity and in absurdity stand the dramatic unities of place and 
time. No human being has ever been able to find any thing that 
could, even by courtesy, be called an argument for these unities^ 
except that they have been deduced irom the general practice of the 
Greeks. It requires no very profound examination to discover that 
the Greek dramas, often admirable as compositions, are, as exhibi* 
tions of human character and of human life, far inferior to the English 
plays of the age of Elizabeth. Every scholar knows that the dra- 
matic part of the Athenian tragedies was at first subordinate to the 
lyrical part. It would, therefore, be litUe less than a miracle if the 
laws of the Athenian stage had been found to suit plays in which 
there was no chorus. All the great master-pieces of the dramatic 
art have been composed in direct violation of the unities, and could 
never have been composed if the unities had not been violated. It 
is clear, for example, that such a character as that of Hamlet could 
never have been developed within the limits to which Alfieri con- 
fined himself. Yet such was the reverence of literaiy men during 
the last century for these unities, that Johnson, who, much to his 
honor, took the opposite side, was, as he says, " frighted at his own 

615. Great latitade of time not admlBsible in a play. 
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temerity ;" and " afraid to stand against the authorities which might 
l»e produced against him." — McLcaulay, 

Lord Jeffrey, upon the same subject, has made the following 
observations: "When the modems tie themselves down to write 
tragedies of the same length, and on the same simple plan, in other 
respects, with those of Sophocles and -^schylus, we shall not object 
to their adhering to the unities ; for there can, in that case, be no 
sufficient inducement for violating them. But in the mean time, 
we hold that English dramatic poetry soars above the unities, just 
as the imagination does. The only pretence for insisting on them 
is, that we suppose the stage itself to be, actually and really, the 
very spot on which a given action is performed ; and, if so, this 
space cannot be removed to another. But the supposition is mani- 
festly quite contrary to truth and experience. The stage is con- 
sidered merely as a place in which any given action ad libitum may 
be performed ; and accordingly may be shifted, and is so in imagi- 
nation, as often as the action requires it" — British Essayists^ vol. 
vi. p. 320. ^ 

On this subject, consult also Sir Joshua Reynolds' Works, voL 
ii. Idth discourse. — JEW.] 



CHAPTER XXV. 



GARDENING AND AROHITECTURB. 



617. The books we have upon architecture and upon embellish- 
ing ground, abound in practical instruction, necessary for a me- 
chanic ; but in vain should we rummage them for rational principles 
to improve our taste. In a general system, it might be thought 
sufficient to have unfolded the principles that govern these and other 
fine arts, leaving the application to the reader ; but as I would neg- 
lect no opportunity of snowing the extensive influence of these prin- 
ciples, the purpose of the present chapter is to apply them to 
gardening and ai'chitecture ; but without intending any regular plan 
of these favorite arts, which would be unsuitable not only to the 
nature of this work, but to the experience of its author. 

Gardening was at fi^rst a useful art : in the garden of AlcinouS| 
described by Homer, we find nothing done for pleasure merely 
But gardening is now improved into a fine art ; and when we talk 
of a garden without any epithet, a pleasure-garden, by way of 

616. Maeanlay^s remarks on the Grecian drama; upon the master-pieces of fbe modem 
intma. — Johnson.— Lord Jeffrey's remarks on the onities. 
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eminence, is understood. Tlie garden of Alcinous, in modem lan- 
guage, was but a kitchen-garden. Architecture has run the same 
course : it continued many ages a useful art merely, without as- 
piring to be classed with the fine arts. Architecture, therefore, and 
gardening, being useful arts as well as fine arts, afford two different 
views. The reader, however, will not here expect rules for improv- 
ing any work of art in point of utility ; it being no part of my plan 
to treat of any useful art as such : but there is a beauty in utility ; 
and in discoursing of beauty, that of utihty must not be neglected. 
This leads us to consider gardens and buildings in different views : 
they may be destined for use solely, for beauty solely, or for both. 
Such variety of destination bestows upon these arts a great com- 
mand of beauties, complex no less than various. Hence the diffi- 
culty of fonning an accurate taste in gardening and architecture ; 
and hence that difference and wavering of taste in these arts, greater 
than in any art that has but a single destination. 

618. Architecture and gardening cannot otherwise entertain the 
mind, but by raising certain agreeable emotions or filings ; with 
which we must begin, as the true foundation of all the rules of criti- 
cism that govern these arts. Poetiy, as to its power of raising 
emotions, possesses justly the first place among the fine arts ; for 
scarce any one emotion of human nature is beyond its reach. 
Painting and sculpture are more circumscribed, having the com- 
mand of no emotions but of what are raised by sight : they are 
pecuKarly successful in expressing painful passions, which are dis- 
played by external signs extremely legible. (See chapter xv.) 
Gardening, besides the emotions of beauty from regularity, order, 
proportion, color, and utility, can raise emotions of grandeur, of 
sweetness, of gayety, of melancholy, of wildness, and even of sur- 
prise or wonder.* In architecture, the beauties of regularity, order, 



* [" It cannot be denied that the tasteful improvement of a conntTy resi- 
dence is both one of the most agreeable and the most natural recreations that 
can occupy a cultivated mind. With all the interest, and to many, all the 
excitement of the more seductive amusements of society, it has the incalcula- 
ble advantage of fostering only the purest feelings, and (unlike many other 
occupations of business men) refining instead of hardening Uie heart. 

" The great German poet, Goethe, says — 

Happy the man who hatb escaped the town, 
Him old an angel bless when be was born. 

" With us, country life is a leading object of nearly all men's desires. The 
wealthiest merchant looks upon his country-seat as the best ultimatum of his 
laborious days in the counting-house. The moat indefatigable statesman 
dates, in his retirement, from his * Ashland,' or his *Lindenwold/ Webster 
has his * Marshfleld,' where his scientific agriculture is no leas admirable than 
his profound eloquence in the Senate, Taylor's well-ordered plantation is 
not less significant of the man, than the battle of Buena Vista. Washington 
Irving's cottage, on the Hudson, is even more poetical than any chapter in liia 

617. Gardening as an art— The g:arden of Alcinous. Gardening and bnildti^ e<ni- 
ridered under two viewa. 
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and proportion, are still more conspicuous than in gardening ; but 
as to the beauty of color, architecture is far inferior. Grandeur can 
be expressed in a building, perhaps more successfully than in a 
garden ; but as to the other emotions above mentioned, architecture 
hitherto has not been brought to the perfection of expressing them 
distinctly. To balance that defect, architecture can display the 
beauty of utility in the highest perfection. 

Gardening indeed possesses one advantage, never to be equalled 
in the other art : in various scenes, it can raise successively all the 
different emotions above mentioned. But to produce that delicious 
effect^ the garden must be extensive, so as to admit a slow succes- 
sion ; for a small garden, comprehended at one view, ought to be 
confined to one expression (see chapter viii.) : it may be gay, it may 
be sweet, it may be gloomy ; but an attempt to mix these would 
create a jumble of emotions not a little unpleasant For the same 
reason, a building, even the most magnificent^ is necessarily confined 
to one expression. 

619. In gardening, as well as in architecture, simplicity ought to 
be a ruling principle. Profuse ornament hath no better effect than 
to confound the eye, and to prevent the object from making an im- 
pression as one entire whole. An artist destitute of genius for 
capital beauties, is naturally prompted to supply the defect by crowd- 
ing his plan with slight embellishments : hence in a garden, trium- 
phal arches, Chinese houses, temples, obelisks, cascades, fountains, 
without end ; and in a building, pillars, vases, statues, and a pro- 
fusion of carved work. Thus some women defective in taste, are 
apt to overcharge every part of their dress with ornament Super- 
fluity of decoration hath another bad effect ; it gives the object a 
diminutive look : an island in a wide extended lake makes it appear 
larger ; but an artificial lake, which is always little, appeal's still 
less by making an island on it 

In forming plans for embellishing a field, an artist without taste 
employs straight lines, circles, squares ; because these look best upon 
paper. He perceives not, that to humor and adorn nature, is the 
perfection of his art; and that nature, neglecting regularity, dis- 
tributes her objects in great variety with a bold hand. A large field 



Sketch Book ; and Cole, the greatest of our landscape painters, had his rural 
nome under the very shadow of the Catskills. 

"This is well. In the United States, nature and domestic life are better 
than society and the manners of towns. Hence all sensible men gladly es- 
cape, earlier or later, and partially or wholly, from the turmoil of the cities. 
Hence the dignity and value of country life is every day augmenting. And 
hence the enjoyment of landscape or ornamental ^^ardening — ^which, when in 
pure taste, may properly be called a more refined hmd of nature— is every day 
becoming more and more widely diffused." — Downvng^s Bural EseaySy iii.] 

618. Bow they entertain the mind. — ^Poetry, painting, Bcolptore, gardening, and troU- 
tectore eompi»;r6d, as to power of raising emotions. 
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laid out with strict regularity, is stiff and artificial.* Nature, in- 
deed, in organized bodies comprehended under one view, studies 
regularity, which, for the same reason, ought to be studied in archi- 
tecture : but in large objects, which cannot otherwise be surveyed 
but in parts and by succession, regularity and uniformity would be 
useless properties, because they cannot be discovered by the eye.f 
Nature therefore, in her large works, neglects these properties ; and 
in copying nature, the artist ought to neglect them. 

620. Having thus &r carried on a comparison between gardening 
and architecture, rules peculiar to each come next in order, begin- 
ning with gardening. The simplest plan of a garden, is that of a 
spot embellished with a number of natural objects, trees, walks, pol- 
ished parterres, flowers, streams, <fec. One more complex compre- 
hends statues and buildings, that nature and art may be mutually 
ornamental. A third, approaching nearer perfection, is of objects 
assembled together in order to produce not only an emotion of 
beauty, but also some other particular emotion, grandeur, for ex- 
ample, gayety, or any other above mentioned. The completest plan 
of a garden is an improvement upon the third, requiring the several 
parts to be so arranged as to inspire all the different emotions that 
can be raised by gardening. In this plan, the* arrangement is an 
important circumstance ; for it has been shown, that some emotions 
figure best in conjunction, and that others ought always to appear in 
succession, and never in conjunction. It is mentioned (chapter viii.), 
that when the most opposite emotions, such as gloominess and 
gayety, stillness and activity, follow each other in succession, the 
pleasure, on the whole, will be the greatest ; but that such emotions 
ou^ht not to be united, because they produce an unpleasant mixture. 
(Chapter ii. part iv.) For this reason, a ruin affording a sort of 
melancholy pleasure, ought not to be seen from a flower-parterre 
which is gay and cheerful But to pass from an exhilarating object 
to a ruin, has a fine effect ; for each of the emotions is the more 
sensibly felt by being contrasted with the other. Similar emotions, 
on the other hand, such as gayety and sweetness, stillness and 
gloominess, motion and grandeur, ought to be raised together ; for 
their effects upon the mind are greatly heightened by their con- 
junction. 

621. Regularity is required in that part of a garden which is ad- 

• In France and Italy, a garden ip disposed like the human body, alleys, like 
legs and arms, answerin^each other ; the great walk in the middle representing 
the trunk of tne body. Thus an artist void of taste carries self along into every 
operation. 

t A square field appears not such to the eye when viewed from any part of 
it ; and the centre is the only place where a circular field preserves in appear- 
ance its regular figure. 



mo. Bemarks of Mr. Downinff. — A peculiar advantage of gardening.— Simplicity in ga^ 
ieolng and architectare.— EmbolHaliment of a field. 
620. Plans for a garden. 
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jacent to the dwelling-house ; because an immediate accessory ought 
to partake the regularity of the principal object ; but in proportion 
to the distance from the house considered as the centre, regularity 
ought less and less to be studied ; for in an extensive plan, it hath a 
fine effect to lead the mind insensibly from regularity to a bold 
variety. Such arrangement tends to make an impression of grandeur ; 
and grandeur ought to be studied as much as possible, even in a 
more confined plan, by avoiding a multiplicity of small parts. (See 
chapter iv.) A small garden, on the other hand, which admits not 
grandeur, ought to be strictly regular. 

Milton, describing the garden of Eden, prefers justly grandeur 
before regularity : 

Flowers worthy of paradise, which not nice art 

In beds and curious knots, out Nature boon 

Pour'd forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain; 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 

The open field, and where the unpierced shade 

Imbrown'd the noon-tide bowers. Paradise Lost^ b. iv. 

A hill covered with trees, appears more beautiful as well as more 
lofty than when naked. To distribute trees in a plain reqiures more 
art : near the dwelling-house they ought to be scattered so distant 
from each other, as not to break the unity of the field ; and even at 
the greatest distance of distinct vision, they ought never to be so 
crowded as to hide any beautiful object. 

In the manner of planting a wckxI or thicket, much art may be 
displayed. A common centre of walks, termed a star, from whence 
are seen remarkable objects, appears too artificial, and consequently 
too stiff and formal, to be agreeable : the crowding withal so many 
objects together, lessens the pleasure that would be felt in a slower 
suc(fession. 

622. By a judicious distribution of trees, other beauties may be 
produced. A landscape so rich as to engross the whole attention, 
and so limited as sweetly to be comprehended under a single view, 
has a much finer effect than the most extensive landscape that re- 
quires a wandering of the eye through successive scenes. This 
observation suggests a capital rule in laying out a field ; which is, 
never at any one station to admit a larger prospect than can easily 
be taken in at once. A field so happily situated as to command a 
gi*eat extent of prospect, is a delightful subject for applying this 
rule : let the prospect be split into proper parts by means of trees, 
studying at the same time to introduce all the variety possible. 

As gardening is not an inventive art, but an imitation of nature, 
or rather nature itself ornamented, it follows necessarily that every 
thing unnatural ought to be rejected with disdain. Statues of wild 
beasts vomiting water, a common ornament in gardens, prevail in 
those of Versailles. Is that ornament in a good taste ? A jet cTeau^ 

€tL la what ptft of r. garden regalsrity Is most to be itadled.— Arrangftment of tri«k 
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being purely artificial, may, without disgust, be tortured into a thou- 
sand shapes ; but a representation of ^at really exists in nature, 
admits not any unnatural circumstance. In the statues of Versailles 
the artist has displayed his vicious taste without the least color or 
disguise. A lifeless statue of an animal pouring out water, may be 
endured without much disgust ; but here the lions and wolves are 
put in violent action, each has seized its prey, a deer or a lamb, in 
act to devour ; and yet, as by hocus-pocus, the whole is converted 
into a different scene : the lion, forgetting his prey, pours out water 
plentifully ; and the deer, forgetting its danger, performs the same 
work ; a representation no less absurd than that in the opera, where 
Alexander the Great, after mounting the wall of a town besieged, 
turns his back to the enemy, and entertains his army with a song.* 

623. In gardening, every lively exhibition of what is beautiful in 
nature has a fine eflfect ; on the other hand, distant and faint imita- 
tions are displeasing to every one of taste. The cutting evergreens 
in the shape of animals is very ancient, as appears fix)m the epistles 
of Pliny, who seems to be a great admirer of the conceit. The 
propensity to imitation gave birth to that practice, and has suj>- 
ported it wonderfully long, considering how faint and insipid the 
imitation is. But the vulgar, great and small, are entertained with 
the oddness and singularity of a resemblance, however distant, be- 
tween a tree and an animal. An attempt in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles to imitate a grove of trees by a group of jets d'eau^ appears, 
for the same reason, no less childish,f 

In designing a garden, every thing trivial or whimsical ought to 
be avoided. Is a labyrinth then to De justified ? It is a mere con- 



♦ UUoa, a Spanish writer, describing the city of Lima, says that the great 
qnare i« finely ornamented. " In the centre is a fountain, equally remarkable 
or its grandeur and eapadty. Kaised above the fountain is a bronze statue of 
Fame, and four small basins on the aiigles. The water issues irom the trumpet 
of the statue, and from the mouths of eight lions surrounding it, which," in 
his opinion, ** greatly heighten the beauty of the whole." 

t [" The great mistake made by most novices is, that they study gardens too 
much, and nature too little. Now gardens, in general, are stiflf and graceless, 
except iust so far as nature, ever free and flowing, reasserts her rights in spite 
of man 8 want of taste, or helps him when he has endeavored to work in her 
own spirit But the fields and woods are full of instruction, and in such fea- 
tures of our richest and most smiling and diversified countar, must the best 
hints for the embellishraeut of rural homes always be derived. And yet it in 
not any portion of the woods and fields that we wish our finest pleasure-ground 
- scenery to resemble. We rather wish to select from the finest sylvan features 
of nature, and to recompose the materials in a choicer manner, by rejecting 
any thing foreign to the spirit of elegance and refinement which should char- 
acterize the landscape of the most tasteful country residence — a landscape in 
which all that is graceful and beautiful in nature is preserved— all her mosl 
perfect forms and most harmonious lines, but with that added refinement 
which high keeping and continual care confer on natural beauty, without im- 
pairing its innate spirit of freedom, or the truth and freshness of its intrinsic 
character." — Downing^ s Rural Essays^ iv.] 

•22. Capital rule as to prospect— Things unnstural.- Versaillefi. 
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oeit, like that of oomposbg verse in the shape of an axe or an egg: 
the walks and hedges may be agreeable ; but in the form of a lw)y- 
rinth they serve to no end but to puzzle : a riddle is a conceit not so 
mean, because the solution is proof of sagacity, which affords no 
aid in tracing a labyrinth. 

The gardens of VersaiUes, executed with boundless expense by the 
best artists of that age, are a lasting monument of a taste the most 
depraved : the faults above mentioned, instead of being avoided, are 
chosen as beauties, and multiplied without end. Nature, it would 
seem, was deemed too vulgar to be imitated in the works of a mag- 
nificent monarch ; and for that reason preference was given to things 
unnatural, which probably were rilistaken for supernatural. I have 
often amused myself with a fanciiiil resemblance between these gar- 
dens and the Arabian tales : each of them is a performance intended 
for the amusement of a great king : in the sixteen gardens of Ver- 
sailles there is no unity of design, more than in the thousand and 
one Arabian tales : and, lastly, they are equally unnatural ; groves 
of jets d'eauy statues of animals conversing in the manner of 2Esop, 
water issuing out of the mouths of wild beasts, give an impression 
of fairy-land and witchcraft, no less than diamond-palaces, invisible 
rings, spells, and incantations. 

624. A straight road is the most agreeable, because it shortens 
the journey. But in an embellished field, a straight walk has an 
air of formality and confinement ; and at any rate is less agreeable 
than a winding or waving walk; for in surveying the beauties of an 
ornamented field, we love to roam from place to place at fi-eedom. 
Winding walks have another advantage ; at every step they open 
new views. In short, the walks in a pleasure-ground ought not to 
have any appearance of a road ; my intention is not to make a jour- 
ney, but to feast my eye on the beauties of art and nature. This 
rule excludes not openings directing the eye to distant objects. 

Avoid a straight avenue directed upon a dwelling-house : better 
£ar an oblique approach in a waving line, with single trees and other 
scattered objects interposed. 

There are not many fountains in a good taste. Statues of animals 
vomiting water, which prevail everywhere, stand condenmed as un- 
natural. In many Roman fountains, statues of fishes are employed 
to support a large basin of water. This unnatural conceit is not 
accountable, unless from the connection that water hath with the 
fish that swim in it ; which by the way shows the influence of even 
the slighter relations. The b^t design for a fountain I have met with 
is what follows. In an artificial rock, rugged and abrupt, there is a 
cavity out of sight at the top : the water, conveyed to it by a pipe, 
pours or trickles down the broken parts of the rock, and is collected 

«28. Paint imitations of nature.— Mr. Downing'! remarkA—Things trivial and whiual. 
C«L— Vergailles. 
CMk Walkii^agardan.— Foontalna. 
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into a basin at the foot : it is so contrived as to make the water faU 
in sheets or in rills at pleasure. 

625. Hitherto a garden has been treated as a work intended 
solely for pleasure, or, in other words, for giving impressions of in- 
trinsic beauty. What comes next in order is the beauty of a gar- 
den destined for use, termed relative beauty; and this branch shall 
be dispatched in a few words. In gardening, luckily, relative beauty 
need never stand in opposition to intrinsic beauty : all the ground 
that can be requisite for use, makes but a small proportion of an 
ornamented field, and may be put in any comer without obstructing 
the disposition of the capital parts. At the same time, a kitchen- 
garden or an orchard is susceptible of intrinsic beauty ; and may be 
so artfiilly disposed among the other parts, as by variety and con- 
trast to contribute to the beauty of the whole. 

In a hot country it is a capital object to have what may be 
termed a sumtner-ffarden ; that is, a spot of ground disposed by art 
and by nature to exclude the sun, but to give free access to the air. 
In a cold country, the capital object should be a winter-garden, open 
to the sun, sheltered from wind, dry under foot, and taking on the 
appearance of summer by variety of evergreens.* 

626. Gardening being in China brought to greater perfection 
than in any other known country, we shall close our present subject 
with a slight view of Chinese gardens, which are found entirely ob- 
sequious to the principles that govern every one of the fine arts. In 
general, it is an indispensable law there, never to deviate from na- 
ture : but in order to produce that degree of variety which is pleas- 
ing, every method consistent with nature is put in practice. Nature 
is strictly imitated in the banks of their artificial lakes and rivers ; 
which sometimes are bare and gravelly, sometimes covered with 
wood quite to the brink of the water. To flat spots adorned with 
flowers and shrubs, are opposed others steep and rocky. We see 
meadows covered with cattle; rice-grounds that run into lakes; 
groves into which enter navigable creeks and rivulets : these gener- 



* A correspondent, whose name I hitherto have conoemled, that I might not 
be thought vain, and which I can no longer conceal (Mrs. Montagu), writes to 
me as follows : ** In life we generally lay oar account with prosperity, and sel- 
dom, very seldom, prepare for adversity. We carry that propensity even into 
the structure of oar gardens : we cultivate the gay ornaments of summer, rel*- 
ishing no plants but what flourish by mild dews aod gracious sunshine: 
we banish from our thoughts ghastly winter, when the benign influences of 
the sun, cheering us no more, are doubly regretted by yielding to the piercing 
north wind and nipping frost. Sage is the gardener, in the metaphorical as 
well as literal sense, who procures a rriendly shelter to protect us from December 
stoics, and cultivates tne plants that adorn and enliven that dreary season. 
He 18 no philosopher who cannot retire into the Stoic's walk when the gardens 
of Epicurus are out of bloom : he is too much a philosopher who will rigidly 
proscribe the flowers and aromatios of summer, to sit constantly under the 
cypress-shade." 

625. Btlati/ne beauty of a gardeii^ Bnmmer and wtntar gaideoik 
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aflj conduct to some interesting object, a magnificent building, ter- 
ra*'>es cut in a mountain, a cascade, a grotto, an artificial rock. 
T}a& artificial rivers are generally serpenline ; sometimes narrow, 
nc&j, and rapid ; sometimes deep, broad, and slow : and to make 
the iBceno sdll more active, mills and other moving machines are 
often erected. In the lakes are interspersed islands; some barren, 
surroimded with rocks and shoals : others enriched with every thing 
that art and nature can fiimish. Even in their cascades they avoid 
regularity, as forcing nature out of its course : the waters are seen 
biu-sting from the caverns and windings of the artificial rocks, here 
a roaring cataract, there many gentle falls ; and the stream often 
impeded oj trees and stones, that seem brought down by the vio- 
lence of Uie current Straight lines are sometimes indulged, in or- 
der to k^p in view some interesting object at a distance. 

Sensilie of the influence of contrast, the Chinese artists deal in 
sudden transitions, and in opposing to each other forms, colors, and 
shades. The eye is conducted fix)m limited to extensive views, and 
from lakt^ and rivers to plains, hills, and woods : to dark and gloomy 
colors, axe opposed ih^ more brilliant : the different masses of light 
and shade are disposed in such a manner, as to render the composi- 
tion distinct in its parts, and striking on the whole. In plantations, 
the trees &re artfully mixed according to their shape and color; 
those of spreading branches with the pyramidal, and ihe light green 
with the deep green. They even introduce decayed trees, some 
erect, and seme half out of the ground.* In order to heighten con- 
trast, much bolder strokes are risked: they sometimes introduce 
r6ugh rocks, dark caverns, trees ill formed, and seemingly rent by 
tempests, or ibiasted by lightning ; a building in ruins, or half con- 
sumed by fii<5. But to relieve &e mind fix)m the harshness of such 
objects, the wweetest and most beautifiil scenes always succeed. 

'621, The Chinese study to give play to the imagination : they 
hide the termination of their lakes ; and commonly interrupt the 
view of a cascade by trees, through which are seen obscurely the 
waters as they fall. The imagination once roused, is disposed to 
magnify every object. 

Nothing is more studied in Chinese gardens than to raise wonder 
or surprise. In scenes calculated for that end, every thing appears 
like fairy-land ; a torrent, for example, conveyed under ground daz- 
zles a stranger by its uncommon sound to guess what it may be ; 
and to multiply such uncommon sounds, the rocks and buildings 
are contrived with cavities and interstices. Sometimes one is l^d 
insensibly into a dark cavern, terminating unexpectedly in a land- 



• Taste has suggested to Kent the same artifice. A decayed tree placed 
properly, contributes to contrast ; and also in a pensive or sedate state of mind 
produces a sort of pity grounded on an imaginary personification. 

#28. CblneM gardens ^orreflpondenoe wttb nature. Sadden traa8itloii& 
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scape enriched with all that nature affords the most delicious. At 
other times, beautiful walks insensibly conduct to a rough unculti- 
vated field, where bushes, briers, and stones interrupt the passage : 
looking about for an outlet, some rich prospect unexpectedly opens 
to view. Another artifice is, to obscure some capital part by trees, 
or other interposed objects : our curiosity is raised to know what 
lies beyond ; and after a few steps, we are greatly surprised with 
some scene totally different from what was expected. 

628. These cursory observations upon gaidening, shall be closed 
with some reflections that must touch every reader. Rough uncul- 
tivated ground, dismal to the eye, inspires peevishness and discon- 
tent : may not this be one cause of the harsh manners of savages ? 
A field richly ornamented, containing beautiful objects of various 
kinds, displays in fiiU lustre the goodness of the Deity, and the am- 
ple provision he has made for our happiness. Ought not the spec- 
tator to be filled with gratitude to his Maker, and with benevolence 
to his fellow-creatures ? Other fine arts may be perverted to excite 
irregular, and even vicious emotions : but gardening, which inspires 
the purest and most refined pleasures, cannot fisiil to promote every 
good affection. The gayety and harmony of mind it produceth, in- 
clining the spectator to communicate his satisfaction to others, and 
to ms^e them happy as he is himself tend naturally to establish in 
him a habit of humanity Mid benevolence.* 

It is not easy to suppress a degree of enthusiasm when we reflect 
on the advantages of gardening with respect to virtuous education. 
In the beginning of hie the deepest impressions are made ; and it is 
a sad truth, that the young student, familiarized to the dirtiness and 
disorder of many colleges pent within narrow bounds in populous 
cities, is rendered in a measure insensible to the elegant beauties of 
art and nature. Is there no man of fortune suflaciently patriotic to 
think of reforming this evil ? It seems to me far from an exaggera- 
tion, that good professors are not more essential to a college, than a 
spacious garden, sweetly ornamented, but without any thing glaring 
or fantastic, so as upon the whole to inspire our youth with a taste 
no less for simplicity than for elegance. In that respect, the univer- 
sity of Oxford may justly be deemed a model. 

629. Having finished what occurred on gardening, I proceed to 
rules and observations that paore peculiarly concern architecture. 
Architecture, being a usefiil as well as a fine art, leads us to distin- 
guish buildings and paits of buildings into three kinds, namely, what 



* The manufactures of silk, flax, and cotton, in their present advance to- 
wards perfection, may be held as inferior branches of the fine arts: because 
their productions in dress and in furniture inspire, like them, gay and kindly 
emotions favorable to morality. 



687. The Chinese gardens give play to the imagination. Artifices for raising wondei 
and anrprise. 
088. Advantages of gardening. 
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are intended for utility solely, what for ornament solely, and what 
for both. Buildings intended for utility sdely, such as detached 
oflSces, ought in every part to correspond precisely to that intention; 
the slightest deviation from the end in view will by every person o< 
taste be thought a blemish. In general it is the perfection of every 
work of art, that it fulfils the purpose for which it is intended ; and 
every other beauty, in opposition, is improper. But in things in- 
tended for ornament, such as pillars, obelisks, triumplal Arches, 
beauty ought alone to be r^axnied. A heathen temple must be 
considered as merely ornamental ; for being dedicated to some dei- 
ty, and not intended ior habitation, it is susceptible -of any figure 
and any embellishment that fancy can suggest and beauty admit 
The great difficulty of contrivance, respects buildings that are in- 
tended to be useful as well as ornamental. These ends, employing 
different and often opposite means, are seldom united in perfection ; 
and the only practicable method in such buiidings is, to favor ornar 
m^nt less or more according to the character of the building : in 
palaces and other edifices sufficiently extensive to admit a variety oi 
useful contrivance, regularity justly takes the lead : but in dwellings 
houses that are too small for •variety of contrivance, utility ought to 
prevail, neglecting regularity as far as it stands in opposition to con* 
venience.* 

Intrinsic and relative beauty being founded on different principles, 
must be handled separately. I begin with relative beauty, aa of the 
greater importance. 

630. The proportions of a door are determined by the use to 
which it is destined. The door of a dwelling-house, which ought 
to correspond to the human size, is confined to seven or eight feet in 
height, and three or four in breadth. The proportions proper for 
the door of a bam or coach-house, are widely different Another 
consideration enters. To study intrinsic beauty in a coach-house or 
bam, intended merely for use, is obviously improper. But a dwelling- 
house may admit ornaments ; and the principal door of a palace 
demands all the grandeur that is consistent with the foregoing 
proportions dictated by utility : it ought to be elevated, and ap-' 
preached by steps ; and it may be adomed with pillars supporting 
an architrave, or in any other beautiful manner. The door of a 
church ought to be wide, in order to afford an easy passage for a 
multitude : the width, at the same time, regulates die height, as will 
appear by and by. The size of windows ought to be proportioned 

♦ A huilding must be large to produce any sensible emotion of regularity, 
proportion, or beauty ; which is an additional reason for minding convemence 
only in a dwelling-house of small size. 

629. Buildings and parts of buildings df«tlnfmi«hed into three kinds.— Buildings intended 
fer use floIely.--Tlnng8 ii tended for ornament— Rule ft>r buildings ii>*-«ided to be useftU 
ts well BA oroamentaL 
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to that of the room they illuminate ; for if the apertures be not 
sufficiently large to convey light to every comer, the room is 
unequally lighted, which is a great deformity. The steps of a stair 
ought to be accommodated to the human figure, without regarding 
any other proportion : they are accordingly the same in large and 
in small buildings, because both are inhabited by men of the same 
size. 

Nothing can.be more evident, than that the form of a dwelling- 
house ought to be suited to . the climate ; and yet no error is more 
common, than to copy in Britain the form of Italian houses ; not 
forgetting even those parts that are purposely contrived for air, and 
for excluding the sun. I shall give one or two instances. A colon- 
nade along the front of a building, hath a fine effect in Greece and 
Italy, by producing coolness and obscurity, agreeable properties in 
warm and luminous climates ; but the cold climate of Britain is 
altogether averse to that ornament ; and therefore a colonnade can 
never be proper in this country, unless for a portico, or to communi- 
cate with a detached building. 

631. Having said what appeared necessary upon relative beauty, 
the next step is, to view architecture as one of the fine arts ; which 
will lead us to the examination of such buildings, and parts of 
buildings, as are calculated solely to please the eye. In the works 
of Nature, rich and magnificent, variety prevails ; and in works of 
Art that are contrived to imitate Nature, the great art is to hide 
every appearance of art ; which is done by avoiding regularity, and 
indidging variety. But in works of art that are original, and not 
imitative, the timid hand is guided by rule and compass ; and ao- 
cordingly in architecture strict regulari^ and uniformity are studied, 
as £fu* as consistent with utility. 

Proportion is no less agreeable than regularity and imiformity ; 
and therefore in buildings intended to please the eye, they are all 
equally essential. 

Regularity and proportion are essential in buildings destined 
chiefly or. solely to please the eye, because they produce intrinsic 
beauty. But a skilful artist will not confine his view to regularity 
and proportion ; he will also study congruity, which is perceived 
when the form and ornaments of a structure are suited to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended.** The sense of congniity dictates the 
following rule, That every building have an expression corresponding 
to its destination : a palace ought to be sumptuous and grand ; a 
private dwelling, neat and modest ; a playhouse, gay and splendid ; 
and a monument, gloomy and melancholy. A heathen temple has . 

* [On the subject of Proportion, consult Alison on Taste, pp. 295-828.] 

680. Proportions of a door ; of windows.— Form of a dwelling-honse. 

681. How &r regularity and uniformity should be studied Hiow flu*, also, proportkin.-^ 
Oftngnilty; rule font Illustrations. t*' «^ 
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a doable destination : it is considered chiefly as a house dedicated 
to some divinity ; and in that respect it ought to be grand, elevated, 
and magnificent : it is considered also as a place of worship ; and in 
that respect it ought to be somewhat dark or gloomy, because dim- 
ness produces that tone of mind which is suited to humility and de- 
votion. A Christian church is not considered to be a house for the 
Deity, but merely a place of worship ; it ought therefore to be decent 
and plain, without much ornament : a situation ought to be chosen 
low and retired ; because the congregation during worship ought to* 
be humble and disengaged from the world. Columns, besides their 
chief service of being supports, may contribute to that peculiar ex- 
pression which the destination of a building requires : columns ci 
different proportions serve to express loftiness, tightness, di^c., as well 
as stren^. Situation also may contribute to expres^on : conveni- 
ency regulates the situation of a private dwelling-house ; but the 
situation of a palace ought to be lofty.* 

632. And diis leads to a question, Whether the situation, where 
there happens to be no choice, ought in any measure to regulate the 
form of the edifice ? The connection between a large house and the 
neighboring fields, though not intimate, demands however some con- 
gniity. It would, for example, displease us to find an elegant build- 
ing thrown away upon a wild imcultivated country : congruity re- 
quires a polished field for such a building ; and besides the pleasure 
<^ congruity, the spectator is sensible of the pleasure of concordance 
from Sie similarity of the emotions produced by the two olyecta. 
The old Gothic form of building seems well suited to the rough un- 

* [On this as on eveiy other snbject connected with gardening and architec- 
tare, oar lamented Downing has written with conaummate taste and judgment ; 
and his ^^Bural Essays" should be oarefally read, not only for the valuable in- 
formation which they contain, but for the mental culture which they are fitted 
to impart. Many of them mi^ht with great advantage be read in connection 
with this chapter. The following extract is in point. — £d. 

** In this country, where so manv are able to achieve a home for tliemselves, 
he who gives to the {)ublic a more Deautifiil and tasteful model of a habitation 
thun his neighbors, is a benefactor to the cause of morality, good order, and 

the improvement of society where he lives We would encourage a 

taste for beautiful and appropriate architecture. The rock on which all novices 
split, and especially all men who are satisfied with a feeble imitation of some 
great example from other countries — this dangerous rock is vfatU o/^tneet or 
propriety. Almost the first principle is, 'keep in mind pbopriety.* Do not 
Duiid your houses like temples, churches, or cathedrals. Let them be, charac- 
teristically, dwelling-houses. And more than this, always let their individuality 
of purpose be fairlv avowed; let the cottage be a cottage; the farm-house a 
farm-house: the villa a villa; and the mausion a mansion. Do not attempt to 
build a dwelling upon your farm after the fashion of the town-house of your 
friend, the city merchant4 do not attempt to give the modest little cottage the 
ambitious air of the ornate villa. Be assured that there is, if vou will search 
for it, a peculiar beauty that belongs to each of these classes or buildings that 
heightens and adorns it almost magically ; while, if it borrows the ornaments 
of the other, it is only debased and falsified in character and expression. The 
most expensive and elaborate structure, overlaid with costly ornaments, will 
fail to give a ray of pleasure to the mind of real taste, if it is not appropriate to 
the purpose ia view, or the means or position of its oooupant."] 
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cultivated regions where it was invented : the only mistake was the 
transferring this form to the fine plains of France and Italy, better 
fitted for buildings in the Grecian taste ; but by refining upon the 
Gothic form, every thing possible has been done to reconcile it 
\o its new situation. The profuse variety of wild and grand objects 
about Inverary, demanded a house in the Gothic form ; and every 
one must approve the tajste of the proprietor, in adjusting so finely 
the appearance of his house to that of the country where it is placed. 
' 633. Next of ornaments^ which contribute to give buildings a 
peculiar expression. It has been doubted whether a building can 
regularly admit any ornament but what is useful, or at least has that 
appearance. But considering the difierent purposes of architecture, 
a fine as well as a useful art, there is no good reason why ornaments 
may not be added to please the eve without any relation to use. 
This liberty is allowed in poetry, pamting, and gardening, and why 
not in architecture considered as a fine art ? A private dwelling- 
house, it is true, and other edifices where use is the chief aim, 
admit not regularly any ornament but what has the appearance, at 
least, of use ; but temples, triumphal arches, and other buildings in- 
tended chiefly or solely for show, admit every sort of ornament 

A thing intended merely as an ornament, may be of any figure 
and of any kind that fancy can suggest ; if it please the spectator, 
the artist gains his end. Statues, vases, sculpture upon stone, 
whether basso ch* alto relievo, are beautiful ornaments relished in all 
civilized countries. The placing such ornaments so as to produce 
the best effect, is the only nicety. A statue in peifection is an en- 
chanting work ; and we natm-ally require that it should be seen in 
every direction, and at different distances ; for which reason, statues 
employed as ornaments are proper to adorn the great staircase that 
leads to the principal door of a palace, or to occupy the void be- 
tween pillars. 

634. One at first view will naturally take it for granted, that in 
the ornaments under consideration beauty is indispensable. It goes 
a great way undoubtedly ; but, upon trial, we find many things es- 
teemed as highly ornamental that have little or no beauty. There 
are various circumstances, besides beauty, that tend to make an 
agreeable impression. For instance, the reverence we have for the 
ancients is a fruitful source t)f ornaments. Amalthea's horn has 
always been a favorite ornament, because of its connection with a 
lady who was honored with the care of Jupiter in his infancy. A 
fat old fellow and a goat are surely not graceful forms ; and yet 
Selinus and his companions are everywhere fashionable ornaments. 
What else but our fondness for antiquity can make the horrid form 
of a sphinx so much as endurable ? Original destination is another 

682. Whether situation should rep:ulfvte the form of the edifice. 

688. Ornaments; whether any but what are useftil may be admitted.— The form of any 
thing intended merely for ornament The placing of such ornaments. — Statues. 
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Circumstance that has influence to add dignity to things in them- 
selves abundantly trivial. Triumphal arches, pyramids, obelisks, are 
beautiful forms ; but the nobleness of their original destination has 
greatly enhanced the pleasure we take in them. Long robes appear 
noble, not singly for their flowing lines, but for their being the habit 
of magistrates. These examples may be thought sufficient for a 
specimen : a diligent inquiry into human nature will discover other 
influencing principles; and hence it is, that of all subjects, ornaments 
admit the greatest variety in point of taste. 

636. And this leads to ornaments having relation to use. Orna- 
ments of that kind are governed by a different principle, which is, 
that they ought to be of a form suited to their real or apparent 
destination. This rule is applicable as well to ornaments that make 
a component part of the subject, as to ornaments that are only ac- 
cessory. An eagle's paw is an ornament improper for the foot of a 
chair or table : because it gives it the appearance of weakness, in- 
consistent with its destination of bearing weight. Blind windows 
are sometimes introduced to preserve the appearance of regularity : 
in which case the deceit ought carefully to be concealed : if visible, 
it marks the irregularity in the clearest manner, signifying, that real 
-windows ought to have been there, could they have been made con- 
sistent, with the internal structure. A pilaster is another example 
of the same sort of ornament ; and the greatest error against its 
seeming destination of a support, is to sink it so far into the wall as 
to make it lose that seeming. A composition representing leaves and 
branches, with birds perching upon them, has been long in fiashion 
for a candlestick ; but none of these particulars is in any degree 
suited to that destination. 

A large marble basin supported by fishes, is a conceit much 
relished in fountains. This is an example of accessory ornaments in 
a bad taste : for fishes here are unsuitable to their apparent desti- 
nation. No less so are the supports of a coach, carved in the figure 
of Dolphins or Tritons ; for what have these marine beings to do on 
dry land ? and what support can they be to a coach ? 

636. With respect now to the parts of a column, a bare uniform 
cylinder without a capital appears naked ; and without a base, ap- 
pears too ticklishly placed to stand firm;* it ought therefore to 
have some finishing at the top and at the bottom. Hence the three 
chief parts of a column, the shaft, the base, and the capital. Nature 



* A column without a base is disagreeable, because it seems in a tottering 
condition ; yet a tree without a base is agreeable ; and the reason is, that we 
know it to be firmly rooted. This observation shows how much taste is infia- 
enoed by reflection. 

684 Things ornamental that have little or no beauty.— Reverence for the ancients, a 
source of ornaments. Illastratiors. 

685. Ornaments for use. Eule for their form. ViolatioM of good taste in this par- 
tioular. 
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undoubtedly requires proportion among these parts, but it admits 
variety of proportion. 

We find three orders of columns among the Greeks, the Doric, 
the Ionic, and the Corinthian, distinguished from each other by 
their destination as well as by their ornaments. It has been warmly 
disputed, whether any new order can be added to these ; some hold 
the affirmative, and give for instances the Tuscan and Composite ; 
others deny, and maintain that these properly are not distinct orders, 
but only the original orders with some slight variations. Among 
writers who do not agree upon any standard for distinguishing the 
different orders from each other, the dispute can never have an end. 
What occurs to me on this subject is what follows. 

637. The only circumstances that can serve to distinguish one 
order from another, are the form of the column, and its destination. 
To make the first a distinguishing mark, without regard to the other, 
would multiply these oi-ders without end ; for a color is not more 
susceptible! of different shades, than a column is of different forms. 
Destination is more limited, as it leads to distinguish columns into 
three kinds or orders : one plain and strong, for Uie purpose of sup- 
porting plain and massy buildings ; one delicate and graceful, for 
supporting buildings of that character ; and between these, one for 
supporting buildings of a middle character. 

To illustrate this doctrine, I make the following observation. If 
we regard destination only, the Tuscan is of the same order with the 
Doric, and the Composite with the Corinthian ; but if we regard 
form merely, they are of difterent orders. 

638. The ornaments of these three orders ought to be so contrived 
as to make them look like what they are intended for. Plain and 
rustic ornaments would be not a little discordant with the elegance 
of the Corinthian order ; and ornaments sweet and delicate no less 
so with the strength of the Doric. The Corinthian order has been 
the favorite of two thousand years, and yet I cannot force myself to 
relish its capital. The invention of this fiorid capital is ascribed to 
the sculptor Callimachus, who took a hint from the plant Acanthus^ 
growing round a basket placed accidentally upon it ; and in fact the 
capital under consideration represents pretty accurately a basket so 
ornamented. This object, or its imitation in stone, placed upon a 
pillar, may look well ; but to make it the capital of a pillar intended 
to support a building, must give the pillar an appearance inconsistent 
with its destination. 

639. With respect to buildings of every sort, one rule, dictated by 
utility, is, that they be firm and stable. Another rule, dictated by 
beauty, is^ that they also appear so ; for what appears tottering and 
in hazard of tumbling, produceth in the spectator the painful emo- 

686. Chief parts of a colamn. — Three orders of colamns. 

687. Circumstances that distingaiah one order from another. 
688;. The oruauieuts of the three orders.— The Corinthian order. 
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bon of fear, instead of the pleasant emotion of beauty ; and, accord- 
ingly, it is the great care of the artist, that every part of his edifice 
appear to be well supported. Procopius, describing the church of 
St Sophia, in Constantinople, one of the wondei*s of the world, men- 
tions with applause a part of the fabric placed above the east front 
in form of a half-moon, so contrived as to inspire both fear and 
admiration ; for though, says he, it is perfectly well supported, yet 
it is suspended in such a manner as if it were to tumble down the 
next moment. This conceit is a sort of false wit in architecture, 
which men were fond of in the infancy of the fine arts. A turret 
jutting out from an angle in the uppermost story of a Gothic tower, 
is a witticism of the same kind. 

640. To succeed in allegorical or emblematical ornaments is no 
slight effort of genius ; for it is extremely difficult to dispose them 
so in a building as to produce any good effect. The mixing them 
with realities, makes a miserable jumble of truth and fiction. (See 
chap. XX. sect v.) But this is not all, nor the chief point ; every em- 
blem ought to be rejected that is not clearly expressive of its meaning ; 
for if it be in any degree obscure, it puzzles, and doth not please. 

The statue of Moses striking a rock from which water actually 
issues, is in a false taste ; for it is mixing reality with representation. 
Moses himself may hnng water out of the rock, but this miracle is 
too much for his statue. The same objection lies against the cascade 
where the statue of a water-god pours out of his m*n real water. 

641. It is observed above of gardening, that it contributes to rec- 
titude of manners, by inspiring gayety and benevolence. I add an- 
other observation, That both gardening and architecture contribute 
to the same end, by inspiring a taste for neatness and elegance. In 
Scotland, the regularity and polish even of a turnpike-road has some 
influence of this kind upon the low people in the neighborhood. 
They become fond of regularity and neatness ; which is displayed, 
first upon their yards and little inclosures, and next within-doors. 
A taste for regularity and neatness, thus acquired, is extended by 
decrees to dress, and even to behavior and manners. 

[In concluding this chapter, another brief extract will be given 
from Downing's Rural Essays. — -fiW. 

" Two grand errors are the fertile causes of all the failures in the 
rural improvements of the United States at the present moment 
The first error lies in supposing that good taste is a natural gift 
which springs heaven-bom into perfect existence, needing no culti- 
vation or improvement The second is in supposing that taste alone 
is sufficient to the production of extensive or complete works in ar- 
chitecture or landscape-gardening. 

" Now, although that delicacy of organization, usually called taste, 
is a natural gift, which can no more be acquired than hearing can 

689. Bales for buildiDss of every sort— The churob of Bt Sopbla. 
640. AUegorioal or einblemAtio ornaxneuts. 
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be b J a deaf man, yet, in most persons, this sensibility to the Beau- 
tiful may be cultivated and ripened into good taste by the study and 
comparison of beautiful productions in nature and art 

" This is precisely what we wish to insist upon, to all persons about 
to commence rural establishments, who have not a cultivated or just 
taste ; but only sensibility, or what they would call a natural taste. 
.... The study of the best productions in the fine arts is not more 
necessary to the success of the young painter and sculptor than that 
of buildings and grounds to the amateur or professional improver 
who desires to improve a country residence well and tastefully. In 
both cases comparison, discrimination, the use of the reasoning Ac- 
uity, educate the natural delicacy of perception into taste, more or 
less just and perfect, and enable it not only to arrive at Beauty, but 
to select the most beautiful for the end in view. 

** There are at the present moment, without going abroad, oppor- 
tunities of cultivating a taste in landscape gardening, quite sufficient 
to enable any one of natural sensibility to the Beautiful, combined 
with good reasoning powers, to arrive at that point which may be 
considered good taste. . . . The study of books on taste is by no 
means to be neglected by the novice in rural embellishment ; but 
the practical illustrations of different styles and principles, to be 
found in the best cottage and villa residences, are far more convincing 
and instructive to most minds, than lessons taught in any other mode 
whatever. .... 

" We think, also, there can scarcely be a question that an exami- 
nation of the best examples of taste in rural improvement at home, 
is far more instructive to an American, than an inspection of the 
finest country places in Europe ; and this, chiefiy, because a really 
successful example at home is based upon republican modes of life 
enjoyment and expenditure, which are almost the reverse of those 
of an aristocratic government ... No more should be attempted 
than can be done well, and in perfect harmony with our habits, 
mode of life, and domestic institutions." — Mural iJssays, iii.] 
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STANDARD OF TASTE. 



(Th« foUowiog obApter la Uken from one of Dr. Blair's Lectures, being Ut superior to tbe 
one of Lord Karnes, here omitted.] 

642. It must be acknowledged, that no principle of the human 
mind is, in its operations, moi'e fluctuating and capricious than 

641. How gardening and architecture contribute to rectitude of maiinen.— S«otUuid.^ 
Two errois.->How taste may be improTed.^Opi>ortanities offered. 
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taste. Its variations have been so great and frequent, as to create a 
suspicion with some of its being merely arbitrary ; grounded on no 
foundation, ascertainable by no standard, but wholly dependent on 
changing fancy ; the consequence of which would be, that all studies 
or regular inquiries concerning the objects of taste were vain. In 
architecture, the Grecian models were long esteemed the most per- 
fect In succeeding ages, the Gothic arcfitecture alone prevailed, 
and afterwards the Grecian taste revived in all its vigor, and en- 
grossed the public admiration. In eloquence and poetry, the 
Asiatics at no time relished any thing but what was fhll of orna- 
ment, and splendid in a degree that we should denominate gaudy ; 
whilst the Greeks admired only chaste and simple beauties, and 
despised the Asiatic ostentation. In our own country, how many 
writings that were greatly extolled two or three centuries ago, are 
now fallen into entire disrepute and oUivion ! Without going back 
to remote instances, how very different is the taste of poetry which 
prevails in Great Britain now, from what prevailed there no longer 
ago than the reign of King Charles IL, which the authors too of that 
rime deemed an Augustan age : when nothing was in vogiie but an 
affected brilliancy of wit ; when the simple majesty of Milton was 
overlooked, and Paradise Lost almost entirely unknown; when 
Cowley's labored and unnatural conceits were admired as the very 
quintessence of genius ; Waller's gay sprightliness was mistaken for 
the tender spirit of love poetry ; and such writers as Suckling and 
Etheridge were held in esteem for dramatic composition ? 

The question is, what conclusion we are to loiia from such in- 
stances as these ? Is there any thing that can be called a standard 
of taste, by appealing to which we may distinguish between a good 
and a bad taste ? Or, is there in truth no such distinction ? and are 
we to hold that, according to the proverb, there is no disputing of 
tastes ; but that whatever pleases is right, tor the reason that it does 
please ? This is the question, and a very nice and subtle one it is, 
which we are now to discuss. 

643. I begin by observing, that if there be no such thing as any 
standard of taste, this consequence must immediately follow, that all 
tastes are equally good ; a position, which, though it may pass un- 
noticed in slight matters, and when we speak of the lesser differences 
among the tastes of men, yet when we apply it to the extremes, , 
presently shows its absurdity. For is there any one who will 
seriously maintain that the taste of a Hottentot or a Laplander is as 
delicate and as correct as that of a Longinus or an Addison ? or, that 
he can be charged with no defect or incapacity who thinks a com- 
mon news-writer as excellent an historian as Tacitus ? As it would 
be held downright extravagance to talk in this manner, we are led 
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unavoidably to this conclusion, that there is some foimdation for the 
preference of one man's taste to that of another ; or, that there is a 
good and a bad, a right and a wrong in taste, as in other things. 

But to prevent mistakes on this subject, it is necessary to ol^rve 
next, that the diversity of tastes which prevails among mankind, does 
not in every case infer corruption of taste, or oblige us to seek for 
some standard in order to determine who are in the right The 
tastes of men may differ very considerably as to their object, and yet 
none of them be wrong. One man reMies poetry most ; another 
takes pleasure in nothing but history : one prefers comedy ; another, 
tragedy : one admires the simple ; another, the ornamented style. 
The young are amused with gay and sprightly compositions. The 
elderly are more entertained with those of a graver cast Some 
nations delight in bold pictures of manners, and strong representa- 
tions of passion. Others incline to more correct and regular elegance 
both in description and sentiment Though all differ, yet all pitch 
upon some one beauty which peculiarly suits their turn of mind ; 
and therefore no one has a title to condemn the rest It is not in 
matters of taste, as in questions of mere reason, where there is but 
one conclusion that can be true, and all the rest are erroneous. 
Truth, which is the object of reason, is one ; beauty, which is the 
object of taste, is manifold. Taste, therefore, admits of latitude and 
diversity of objects, in sujfficient consistency with goodness or justness 
of taste. 

644. But then, to explain this matter thoroughly, I must observe 
farther that this admissible diversity of tastes can only have place 
where the objects of taste are different Where it is with respect 
to the same object that men disagree, when one condemns that as 
ugly, which another admires as highly beautiful ; then it is no longer 
diversity, but direct opposition of taste that takes place ; and there- 
fore one must be in the right, and another in the wrong, unless that 
absurd paradox were allowed to hold, that all tastes are equally good 
and true. One man prefers Virgil to Homer. Suppose that I, on 
the other hand, admire Homer more than Virgil. I have as yet no 
reason to say that our tastes are contradictory. The other person is 
more struck with the elegance and tenderness which are the charac- 
teristios of Virgil ; I, with the simplicity and fire of Homer. As 
long as neither of us deny that both Homer and Virgil have great 
beauties, our difference falls within the compass of that diversity of 
tastes, which I have showed to be natural and allowable. But if the 
other man shall assert that Homer has no beauties whatever ; that 
he holds him to be a dull and spiritless writer, and that he would as 
soon peruse any old legend of knight-errantry as the Iliad ; then I 
exclaim, that my antagonist either is void of all taste, or that his 
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taste is oomipted in a miserable degree ; and I appeal to what* 
ever I think the standard of taste, to show him that he is in the 
■wrong. 

645. What that standard is to which, in such opposition of tastes, 
we are obliged to have recourse, remains to be traced. A standard 
pn^rly signifies that which is of such undoubted authority as to 
be the test <^ other things of the same kind. Thus a standard 
weight or measure, is that which is appointed by law to regulate all 
other measures and weights. Thus the court is said to be the stan- 
dard of good breeding ; and the scripture of theological truth. 

When we say that nature is the standard of taste, we lay down a 
jMinciple very true and just, as far as it can be applied. There is no 
doubt, that in all cases where an imitation is intended of some object 
that exists in nature, as in representing human characters or actions, 
conformity to nature affords a full and distinct criterion of what is 
truly beautiful. Eeason hath in such cases full scope for exerting 
its authority, for approving or condemning, by comparing the copy 
with the original. But there are innumerable cases in which this 
rule cannot be at all applied ; and conformity to nature, is an ex- 
pression frequently used, without any distinct or determinate mean- 
ing. We must therefore search for somewhat that can be rendered 
more clear and precise, to be the standard of taste. 

646. Taste, as I before explained it, is ultimately founded on an 
internal sense of beauty, which is natural to men, and which, in its 
application to particular objects, is capable of being guided and en- 
lightened by reason. Now were there any one person who possessed 
in full perfection all the powers of human nature, whose internal 
senses were in every instance exquisite and just, and whose reason 
was unerring and sure, the determinations of such a person con- 
cerning beauty, would, beyond doubt, be a perfect standard for the 
taste of all others. Wherever their taste diftered from his, it could 
be imputed only to some imperfection in their natural powers. But 
as there is no such living standard, no one person to whom all man- 
kind will allow such submission to be due, what is there of sufficient 
authority to be the standard of the various and opposite tastes of 
men ? Most certainly there is nothing but the taste, as far as it can 
be gathered, of human nature. That which men concur the most 
in admiring, must be held to be beautiful. His taste must be es- 
teemed just and true, which coincides with the general sentiments 
of men. In this standard we must rest. To the sense of mankind 
the ultimate appeal must ever lie, in all works of taste. If any one 
should maintain that sugar was bitter and tobacco was sweet, no 
reasonings could avail to prove it. The taste of such a person would 
infalhbly be held to be diseased, merely because it difiered so widely 

644. Where an admisBible diversity- of tastes can have place.— Homer and Yirgil dted kt 
iUaatration. 
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from the taste of the species to which he belongs. In like manner, 
with regard to the objects of sentiment or internal taste, the conmion 
feelings of men cany the same authority, and have a title to regulate 
the taste of every individual. 

64*7. But have we then, it will be said, no other criterion of what 
is beautiful, than the approbation of the majority ? Must we collect 
the voices of others, before we form any judgment for ourselves, of 
what deserves applause in eloquence or poetry ? By no means ; 
there are principles of reason and sound judgment which can be ap- 
plied to matters of taste, as well as to the subjects of science and 
philosophy. He who admires or censures any work of genius, is 
always ready, if his taste be in any degree improved, to assign some 
reasons for his decision. He appeals to principles, and points out 
the grounds on which he proceeds. Taste is a sort of compound 
power, in which the light of the understanding always mingles, more 
or less, with the feelings of sentiment. 

But though reason can carry us a certain length in judging con- 
cerning works of taste, it is not to be forgotten that the ultimate 
conclusions to which our reasonings lead, refer at last to sense and 
perception. We may speculate and argue concerning propriety of 
conduct in a tragedy, or an epic poem. Just reasonings on the sub- 
ject will correct the caprice of unenlightened taste, and establish 
principles for judging of what deserves praise. But, at the same 
time, these reasonings appeal always in the last resort to feeling. 
The foundation upon which they rest, is what has been found from 
experience to please mankind universally. Upon this ground we 
prefer a simple and natural, to an artificial and affected style ; a 
regular and well-connected story, to loose and scattered narratives ; 
a catastrophe which is tender and pathetic, to one which leaves us 
unmoved. It is from consulting our own imagination and heart, and 
from attending to the feelings of others, that any principles are 
formed which acquire authority in matters of taste. 

648. When we refer to the concurring sentiments of men as the 
ultimate taste of what is to be accounted beautiful in the arts, this is 
to be always understood of men placed in such situations as are 
favorable to the proper exertions of taste. Every one must perceive, 
that among rude and uncivilized nations, and during the ages of 
ignorance and darkness, any loose notions that are entertained con- 
cerning such subjects, carry no authority. In those states of 
society, taste has no materials on which to operate. It is either 
totally suppressed, or appears in its lower and most imperfect form. 
We refer to the sentiments of mankind in polished and flourishing 
nations ; when arts are cultivated and manners refined ; when works 

646. The fonndatlon of taste. No living standard of taste. The taste of homan nator^ 
the standard. How ascertained. 
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of genius are subjected to free discussion, and taste is improved by 
science and philosophy. 

Even among nations, at such a period of society, I admit that 
accidental causes may occasionally warp the proper operations of 
taste ; sometimes the taste of religi<5n, sometimes the form of gov- 
ernment, may for a while pervert ; a licentious court may introduce 
a taste for false ornaments, and dissolute writings. The usage of - 
one admired genius may procure approbation for his faults, and even 
render them feshionable. Sometimes envy may have power to bear 
down, for a httle, productions of great merit ; while popular humor, 
or party spirit, may, at other times, exalt to a high, though short- 
lived reputation, what little deserved it. But though such casual 
circumstances give the appearance of caprice to the judgments ot 
taste, that appearance is easily corrected. In the course of time, the 
genuine taste of human nature never fails to disclose itself and to 
gain the ascendant over any fantastic and corrupted modes of taste 
which may chance to have been introduced. These may have cur- 
rency for a while, and mislead superficial judges ; but being sub- 
jected to examination, by degrees they pass away ; while that alone 
remains which is founded on sound reason, and the native feelings 
of men. 

649. I by no means pretend that there is any standard of taste, 
to which, in every particular instance, we can resort for clear and 
immediate determination. Where, indeed, is such a standard to be 
found for deciding any of those great controversies in reason and 
philosophy, which perpetually divide mankind? In the present 
case, there was plainly no occasion for any such strict and absolute 
provision to be made. Ig order to judge of what is morally good 
or evil, of what man ought, or ought not in duty to do, it was fit 
that the means of clear and precise determination should be af- 
forded us. But to ascertain in every case with the utmost exactness 
what is beautiful or elegant, was not at all necessary to the happi- 
ness of man. And therefore some diversity in feeling was here 
allowed to take place ; and room was left for discussion and debate, 
concerning the degree of approbation to which any work of genius 
is entitied. 

660. The conclusion, which it is suflScient for us to rest upon, is, 
that taste is far from being an arbitrary principle, which is subject to 
the fancy of every individual, and which admits of no criterion for 
determining whether it be false or true. Its foundation is the same 
in all human minds. It is built upon sentiments and perceptions 
which belong to our nature, and which, in general, operate with the 
same uniformity as our other intellectual principles. When these 

648. To the sentiments of what class of men do we appeal In matters of taste ?— Acciden- 
tal causes affecting the correctness of taste. 

649. No standard of taste for every particular Instance. In what other matters is tbora 
nonef 
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sentiments are perverted by ignorance and prejudice, they are capa* 
ble of being rectified by reason. Their sound and natural state is 
ultimately determined by comparing them with the general taste of 
mankind. Let men declaim as much as they please concerning tJie 
caprice and the uncertainty of taste, it is found, by experience, 
that there are beauties, which, if they be displayed in a proper 
light, have power to command lasting and general admiration. In 
every composition, what interests the imagination, and touches 
the heart, pleases all ages and all nations. There is a certain 
string to which, when properly struck, the human heart is so made 
as to answer. 

Hence the universal testimony which the most improved nations 
of the earth have conspired, throughout a long tract of ages, to give 
to some few works of genius ; such as the Iliad of Homer, and the 
.^eid of Virgil. Hence the authority which such works have 
acquired, as stajidards in some degree of poetical composition ; since 
from them we are enabled to collect what the sense of mankind is 
concerning those beauties which give them the highest pleasure, and 
which therefore poetry ought to exhibit. Authority or prejudice 
may, in one age or country, give a temporary reputation to an in- 
different poet or a bad artist ; but when foreigners, or when poe* 
terity examine his works, his faults are discerned, and the genuine 
taste of human nature appears. ^ Opinionum commenta delet dies ; 
natune judicia confirmat" Time overthrows the illusions of opinion, 
but establishes the decisions of nature. 

6Sa The oone.!iBion arriTed at— What taate Is built opon.— Woiks of genius that hurm 
been aniTenally approvad. 



ITATIONAL SER IES OF STANDABD SCHOOL-BOOKS 

^oibVs (Ingli4 "^otts. 

THE ENGLISH POETS, WITH CRITICAL NOTES. 

MILTON— YOXJNG-THOMSON-CJOWPEE and POLLOK. 

The Pabllflhers beg leave to commend these annotated editions of the English 
FoiTS to the particular consideration of Instructors, and of all who are concerned 
tn selecting books for District Scheol and other Libraries, as valuable text-books for 
schools, and deserving of a place in every library, public and private. They cannot 
better express their own views of the peculiar excellenciea of these editions, than by 
copying a portion of the introductory observations of the editor, prefixed to Thom- 
son's Skasons:— 

" In this age, when the press is covering our land with a frivolous and pernicious 
literature, there is great danger that the rising generation will too much neglect, if 
not entirely lose sight of those noble and solid productions of the British Muse 
which have been Huniliar to their predecessors— the Poems of Milton and Young, of 
Thomson and Cowper. These are wM-thy, not of a hasty perusal only, but of fi-e- 
quent and profound study — especially by the young— for the varied information 
which they contain ; for the learning and taste, and high order of genius which they 
display; and^br th4 eminent service which they are adapted to a^fford in the 
proper culture €(f the mind and of the hearts 



1. The Paradise Lost. By John Milton. with Notes, Ex- 
planatory and CriticaL Edited by Kev. James B. Boyd, author of 
Elements of Bhetoric, &c. Price $1.00. School Edition 62} cts. 

2. Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality. 

By Edward Younq, LL.D. With a Memoir of the Author; a 
Critical View of his Writings ; and Explanatory Notes. By Be^. 
James B. Botp Price $1.00. School Edition 62} cts. 

3. The Task, Table Tidk, and other Poems. By whuam 

Ck)WPBK. With Critical Observations of various Authors on hif 
Genius and Character ; and Notes, Critical and Illustrativt. By 
Kev. James R. Boyd. Price $1.00. School Edition 62} cts. 

4. The Seasons. By James Thomson. With Critical Observa- 
tions of various Authors on his Genius and Character ; and Notes, 
Critical and Illustrative. By Bev. Jambs B. Botd. Price $1.00. 
School Edition 62} cts. 

5. The Oonrse of Time. By Bobest Pollok. with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By Bev. James B. Botd. Price $1.00. 
School Edition 62} cts. 

|y* Library JEditioru of (he foregoing Volumes are also pubhthed in variom 
Styles qf Binding^ in Svo form^ toith Handsome JUttstraUons. 

A. S. BABITES & BXTRB, Fnblishers, 

61 A 63 John Street, Nnw Tork. 



NATIONAL SEBIES GF Sx'ANi}AHD SOHOOL-BOO&b. 

g^ctoric, f agic, aiib |nttllcdual ^jjilosopljii. 

ELEMENTS OF THE AS,T OF RHETOBIC. Adapted for use in Colleges and 
Academies, and also foi Private Study. By Hbnet N. Day, President of Ohio 

Female College Price 75 cen U. 

It is a clear and systeinatir. e.xliibition of the elements of the Art of Rhetoric. Thft 
pruininent character! tics of his work are. the general exactness of his deHnitions, 
the clear limitation of liis subjeci, the philosophic development of it, the large share 
of Httention which he gives to Inveniion as a branch of Bhetoric, and his Analysis 
of Style. 

THE eCIEHCE OF LOGIC; or, An Analysis of the Laws of Thon§rht 
By Eev. Asa Mahan. Designed for Colleges. Price il.W 

From the Banner of the Cross {Philadelphia), 
** Taken a.'^ a whole, it forms the most full and complete text-book with which we 
are acquainted, and is destined to render good service to a study which canmot b« 
•afely omitted in the culture and education of any people.** 

From the Keta York Independent. 
** Few men better understand the laws of thought, both in the way of mental analy- 
sis and of practical applicatii)n, than the author of this treatise. . . . After many 
years of patient study and large txperience as a teacher. Dr. Mahan brings forth in 
this volume a System of L^gic whicli has the merits of being intelligible and self- 
oonsistent, and which, in addition to the author's carefully elaborated views, embraces 
the results of the ablest minds of Great Britain, Germany, and France, in the same 
-epartment We have not yet found leisure to study the work with sufficient care to 
pronounca a matured opinion as to ita terms and method. But as a text-book few 
Colleges, it will probably take precedence of any now before the public; for. with a 
text-book in which the views of the author are so clearly and sharply defined and so 
vigorously maintain(^<I, an intelligent teacher cannot fail to have a wakeful class, capa- 
ble of appreciating his own criticisms upon that author.'* 

KAMES' ELEMENTS OF CBITICISM. With Additions and Improvements. 

By Rev. J amks B. Boyd Price $1.25 

The chief points of superiority claimed for the present edition are the following: 

1. The matter heretofore contained in an Appendix has been brought forward, and 
forms the first part of rhe Introdnctlon. 

2. Frequent omissions have been made in the text and notes, where the matter was 
found to be either obsolete, of no utility, or objectionable on account of iis indelicacy. 

8. Many poetical quotations (pnrticnlarly some of those in foreign languages), that 
•eemed to be an incumbrance rather than an advantage to the work for purposes of 
education, have been abbreviated or omitted. 

It will l>e seen that the present volume is not an abridgment of Eamea, but it em- 
braces the entire work, with the «xceptlon only of those portions which every in- 
structor and intelligent reader must regard as blemishes, or consider useless ; while 
large additions have been made, from recent and valuable sourcea, to render more 
complete and satisfactory the incomparable treatise (as here presented) of this highly- 
talented and justly distinguished and i>opular author. 

Numerous additions, of great value, have been added to the original work; and in 
scarcely a less degree, by striking from it a large amount of matter that greatly im- 
pairs its excellence and usefulness. 

A SYSTEM OF INTELLECTTTAL FHILOSOPHT. By Eev. Asa Mahan 

Price $1 -70. 
From Peof. Hokack Wkbstbk, LL.D., of the Free Adademy^ New York, 
*' I do not know any other treatise on Elementary Philosophy so well calculated to 
give a thorough, correct, and critical knowledge of this important science. I trust 
that it may be the means of creating a taste for this science, as it certainly will be, if 
studied, of givine a high idea of its importance in relation to all other departments 
•f human investigation." 

A. S. BAEKES & BURR, Publishers, 

61 A 53 John Street, New York 



NATIONAL SEEIES Oi* STAKDABD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 



inONTJBlTII AND JTIdVAttY'S 
C3-:E30C3-Xl.j£LT>:BCX:EaS. 



MONTEITH'S TIRST LESSONS IN OEOORAPHY Price $0 34 

MONTEITH'S ZNTRODUOTION TO MANUAL OF GEOaBAFHY. 40 

MONTBITH'S NEW MANUAL OP GEOGRAPHY 60 

McNALLY'S COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 1 00 



Monteith'8 First Iiessons in (leoKraphy— Introduction to Man* 
ual of Geography— and If ew Manual of Geography, are arraoged on 
the catechetical plan, -vrhich has been proven to be the best and most successfdl 
method of teaching this branch of study. The qnestions and answers are models ol 
brevity and adaptation, and the maps are simple, bat accarate and beantifUl. 

MeNally's Geography completes the Series, and follows the same general 
plan. The maps are splendidly engraved, bt'auUfally colored, and perfectly accarate; 
and a profile of the coantry, showing the elevations and depressions of land, is given 
at the bottom of the maps. The order and arrangement of map questions is also 
peculiarly happy and systematic, and the descriptive matter Just what is needed, and 
nothing mora No Series heretofore published has been so extensively introduced in 
so short a time, or gained such a wide-spread popularity. 

These Geographies are nsed more extensively in the Public Schools of New York, 
Bvoklyn, and Newark, than all others. 

^* A. B. Clark, Principal of one of the largest Public Schools in Brooklyn, says 
** I have nsed over a thousand copies of Monteith's Manual of Geography since Ita 
adoption by the Board of Education, and am prepared to say it is the best wo. a ht 
junior and intermediate classes in our schools I have ever seen.** 

The Series^ in tohoU or in part, has been adopted in the 

Public Schools of New York. 
Public Scliools of Brooklyn, L. L 
Public Schools of New Haven. 
Public Schools of Toledo, Ohio. 
Public Schools of Norwalk, Conn. 
Public Schools of Richmond, Ya 
Public Schools of Madison, Wis. 
Public Schools of Indianapolis. 
Public Schools of Springfield, Mmm. 
Public Schools of Columbus, Ohio. 
Public Schools of Hartford, Conn 
Public Schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 

And other places too numerous lo 
mention. 



New York State Normal School 
New York City Normal School. 
New Jersey State Normal School. 
Kentucky State Normal School. 
Indiana State Normal ScbooL 
Ohio State Normal School. 
Michigan Stete Normal School. 
York County (Pa.) Normal Schoc 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
Cleveland Female Seminary. 
Public Schools of Milwaukie. 
Public Schools of Pittsburgh. 
Public Schools of Lancaster, Pa. 
Pttblio Schools of New Orleans. 

They have also been recommended by the State Superintendents of Illinosi 
Imdiama, Wisoomsin, MiseouBi, Nobth Cabolika, Alabama, and by numerou 
TeaelMva* Associations and Institutes throughout the coantry, and are in successlhl 
OM H mnltitade of Public and Private Sehools throughout the United SUtea 

A. 8 BABNES & BURR, FubliBherB, 

61 & 53 John Street, New Y» 



SATJONAL SER IES OP STAITOABD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

PAllKER & WATSON'S READING SERIES. 

THE HATIOKAL ELEMENTASY SPELLER. Price 15 centa 

IHE HATIONAL PBONOTTNCIKO SPELLER. 188 pages. Price 25 cents 
A full trefttise, with words arranged and classified accordiag to tbeii yowd 
Boanda, and reading and dictation exercises. 

TEE HATIONAL SCHOOL PRIKER; or, *' PRDCARY WORB-BUILDER.'' 
(Beautifallj Illnstrated) Price 15 cents 

THE NATIONAL FIRST READER; or, "WORD-BUILDER." 

(Beautiftilly Illustrated) 118 pages. Price 25 cents. 

IHE NATIONAL SECOND READER 224 pages. PriceSTi cents. 

Containing Primary Exercises in Articalstion, Pronnneifttton, and Punctoatioa, 
(Splendidly lUastrated.) 

THE NATIONAL THIRD READER 288 pages. Price 50 ceutt. 

Containing Exercises in Accent, Emphasis, FunctuatioD, &o. (Illastrated.) 

IHE NATIONAL FOURTH READ £R 405 pages. Price 75 cents. 

Containing a Course of Instruction in Elocution, Exercises in Reading, Declanui- 
tion, Ac 

THE NATIONAL FIFTH READER 600 pages. Price ILOC 

with copious Notes, and Biographical Sketches of each Writer. 



These Riadxbs have been prepared with the greatest care and labor, by Bichabo 
6. Pabkxk, a. M., of Boston, and J. Madison Watson, an experienced Teacher of 
New York. No amount of }abor or expense has been spared to render them as near 
perfect as possible. The Illustrations, which are from original designs, and the 
Typography, are unrivalled by any similar works. 

The First Header, or •• "Word-Builder," being the first issued, is alreadj 
tn (extensive use. It is on a plan entirely new and original, commencing with toorcU 
qfons letter, and building up letter by letter, until sentences are formed. 

The Second, Third, and Fourth Headers follow the same inductiv* 
plan, with a perfect and systematic gradation, and a strict classification of subjects 
The pronunciation and d^lnition of difficult words are given in notes at the bottom 
of each page. Mnch attention has been paid to Artiottlation and Orthoepy ; anc 
Exercises on the Elementary Sounds and their combinations have been so introduced 
as to teach but one element at a time, and to apply this knowledge to immediate use, 
until the whole is accurately and thoroughly acquired. 

The Fifth Reader is a full work upon Beading and Elocution. 1n« works of 
mony authors, ancient and modern, have been consulted, and more than a hundred 
standard writers of the English language, on both sides the Atlantic, laid under oon- 
tiibution to enable the authors to present a collection rich in all that can inform the 
understanding, improve the taste, and cultivate the heart, and which, at the same 
time, shall furnish every variety of style and subject to exemplify the principles ol 
Bhetorical delivery, and form a finished reader and elocutionist Classical and his* 
lorical allusions, so common among the best writers, have in all cases been explained ; 
and concise Biographical Sketches of authors firom whose works extracts have been 
selected, have also been introduced, together with Alphabetical and Chronologioa. 
lists of the Names of Authors ; thus rendering this a convenient text-book lor Stu- 
dents is English and American Literature. 

A. S. BAENES & BXTBB, PRblishen, 

51 & 63 John Street, New York 



HATIONAL SEBIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOK^ 



D AV I E S' 

Complete Course of Mathematics. 

Elemeittavs €:oiirse. Retail Prio% 

DAVIES' PRIMARY ARITHMETIC AND TABLE-BOOK $0 1ft 

DA VIES' FIR3T LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC ^ 20 

DAVIE8* INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 26 

DAVIES' NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 45 

KEY TO DA VIES' NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 45 

DAVIES' NEW UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC Tg 

KEY TO DAVIES' NEW UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC '. . 50 

DAVIES' GRAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC 80 

DAVIES' NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEJiltA 75 

KEY TO DAVIES' NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 60 

DAVIES' ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY.... 1 00 
DAVIES' PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 00 

SDbanceH ODourse. 

DAVIES' UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA 1 26 

KEY TO DAVIES' UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA 1 00 

DAVIES' BOURDON'S ALGEBRA 160 

KEY TO DAVIES' BOURDONS ALGEBRA 1 60 

DAVIES' LEGEN ORES GEOMETRY 160 

DAVIES' ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING 1 60 

DAVIES' ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 125 

DAVIES' DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS 1 26 

DAVIES' ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS 2 00 

DAVIES' DESCRII>TIVE GEOMETRY 2 00 

DAVIES' SHADES, SHADOWS, AND PERSPECTIVE 2 50 

DAVIES' LOGIC OF MATHEMATICS 1 25 

DAVIES' MATHEMATICAL DICTIONARY . . . . : 2 60 

Davibb' Mathbuatioal Chart (Sheet) 25 

This Series, combining all that Is most valuable In the vaiions methods of EnropeaK 
Instruction, Improved and matured by the suggestions of nearly forty years' experience, 
DOW forms the only complete consecative Course of Mathfunalics, Its methods, 
harmonizing as the work of one mind, carry the student onward by the same analogies 
and the same laws of association, and are calculated to impart a comprehensive knowI> 
edge of the science, combining clearness in the several branches, ana unity and propor- 
tion in the whole. The higher Books — in connection with Prof. ChurcJCs CalovMu 
and Analytical Geometry— we the Text-books in the Military Academies of the 
United States. The Superintendents of Public Instruction in very many States 
have officially recommended this Series. It ia adopted and in successful use in the 
Normal Schools of New York, Michigan, Connecticut, and other States, and In a 
large proportici of the best Schools, Academies, an<l Colleges of the Union. The 
Revise<l Editions of the Arithmetics embody all the latest and most approved pro* 
•esaes of Imparting a knowledge of tho science of numbers. 

A. S. Barnxs & BuBB have tlie pleasure of announcing an entirrlt New Work, 
by Professor Dayixs, entitled 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. AND OF T.HE DIFFER. 
ENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, —forming a compend of the tvo 
larger volumes by Prof. Davies on the respective branches treated of. It ii 
complete in itself, and contains all that is necessary for the general student. 

Also recently issaed— 

NEW SLEMENTABT ALOEBBA, 

ITNIYEBSITT ALGEBBA, 

Forming, with the Author's Bourdon's Algebra, a complete and ooaseeatiye 
, eourae. 

A. S. BAENES & BURR, Publishers, 

51 and 68 John Street, New York. 



ff AnONAL SERIES OF STANDAAfi SCHOOL-BOOKS 

ENGLISH GRAMMAB, 

BY S. W. CLARK and A. 8. WELCH, 
ooNsuTiNo or 

SLABX'S FIBST LSSSOITS IN ENGLISH GRAHMAB Prioe $0 80 

CLABX'S NEW ENGLISH GSAMHAS 60 

CLASK*S GRAMMATICAL CHABT 2 50 

CLABX'S ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 40 

WELCH'S ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE 75 

A more Advanced Work, designed for Higher Claases In Academiee and Normal 
Schools. Bjr A. S. WxLcn, A. M., Principal of the State Normal Schoo. 
Michigan, atVpsilanti. 



'Phe First IiesBonB in Grammar are prepared for young pnpils, and as n 
appropriate introduction to the larger work. The elements of Grammar are hera 
presented iu a series of gradual oral exercises, and, as iar as possible, In plain Sasoa 
words. 

Clark's New Grammar, it is confidently believed, presents the only traa 
and snceessful method of teaching the science of the English Language. The work Is 
thoronghly progressive and practical ; the relations of elements happily illustrated, 
and their analysis thorough and simple. 

This Grammar has been officially recommended by the Superintendents of Public 
Instruction of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Missouri, and is the Text-book 
adopted in the Stais formal Schools of New York, and other States. Its extensive 
circulation and universal success is good evidence of its practical worth and superi- 
ority. 

Professor F. S. Jxwkll, o/ihs K&w York State Normal School^ says: 

** Clark's System of Grammar is worthy of the marked attention of the friends ot 
Education. Its points of excellence are of the most decided character, and will not 
soon be surpassed.*^ 

*' Let any clear-headed, independent-minded teacher master the system, and then 
give it a fair trial, and there will be no doubt as to his testimony.** 

'Welch's AJialysis of the English Sentence.— The prominent features 
of this work have been presented by Lectures to numerous Teachers* Institutes, and 
unanimously approved. The classification, founded upon the fact that there are but 
three elements in the language, )s very simple, and, in many respects, new. The 
method of disposing of connectives is entirely sa The author has endeavored to 
•tndy the language as U is, and to analyze it without the aid of antiquated rules. 

This work is highly recommended by the Superintendents of Public Instruction oi 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and other States, and is being used in many of the best schools 
throughout the Union. It was introduced soon after publication into Oberlin Col* 
le^ a«id hu met with deserved success. 

A. S BAEITES & BUER, Publishers, 

61 & 53 John Street, New York 



HATIOHAL SE BIES OE STAJPABD SCHOOL-BOWM. 

HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY. 

MONTEITH'S CHILD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Priee $0 M 

(DniflKSD rOX PVBLIO SOHOOXjB: OOPIOUBLT lUVBTKATKn.) 

WILLAED'S SCHOOL HISTORY OP THE UNITED STATES 7S 

(With Maps xim Enoravinos.) 

WILLARD'S LASGB HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 1 60 

(With Maps amd ENOBAviNoa.) 

WILLAED*S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES t 00 

(Ih Spaituh Laitgitaob.) 

WILLARD'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE 160 

(With Maps amd ENOBAvnroa.) 

BICORD'S ROMAN HISTORY 1 00 

(With ENaBATiKa&) 

DWIGHTS GRECIAN AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY T5 

(School Editxom.) 

DWIGHTS GRECIAN AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY 160 

(Umivkbsitt Edition.) 

MILIA' HISTORY OP THE ANCIENT HEBREWS 76 



Monteith's HiBtory of the United States is designed for jonng sebolsn, 
on the cstechetioal plsn^ with Maps snd Engrayings. It has also Biographical 
•Sketches of the most prominent men in early history. 

'Willard'8 Histories are used in a large proportion of the High Schools, 
Academies, and Female Seminaries throughout the United States, and have been 
recommended by several State Superintendents. The History of the United States 
is so highly esteemed, as accurate, reliable, and complete, that it has been trsnslated, 
and published in the German, Spanish, and French languages. 

The large work is designed as a Text-book for Aoadbmiss and Fxmalb SaMiWA- 
Rin ; and also for Distriot Schools and Fahilt Librabiks. The small work being 
an Abridffunent of the same, is designed as a Text-book Jbr Common Schoolt. The 
originality of the plan consists in dividing the time into periods^ of which the begin- 
nings and terminations are marked by Important events ; and constructing a t€rUt 
ofmap9 illuttratinff the progreu qfthe tetU^ent of the country^ and the regvZw 
advance qf eivilieation. A full Chronological Table will be found, in which all 
the events of the History are arranged in the order of time. There is appended to 
the work the Constitidion qfthe United States^ and a series of Questions adapted to 
each chapter, so that the work may be used in schools and for private instruction. 

Dwight's Mythology is peculiarly adapted for use as a Class-book in High 
Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, and is indispensable to a thorough acquaintance 
with Ancient History, and to a proper appreciation of the classical allns>ions constantly 
occurring in the writings of the best authors. It Is also very valuable for prlTSte 
reading and study. 

Bioord's Boman History is also designed as a Text-book for Schools, and 
fbr private reading and reference. It is the most complete and condensed History of 
the Romans before the public, and will be found exceedingly interesting, and very 
valuable to all, espeeially to those wishing to be fomiliar with the classics. 

A. S. BABNES & BTJBE, Pablishers, 

61 & 63 John Street, New York. 
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OBTHOaBAPHT. 

fbtt Ibllowliig Works upon tlie Art of BrsLLixch PBOKmroxAnoBr, and Dsmrnio» $n 
•epocially oommeDdod to Teachers. 

NATlOflAL SERIES OF SCHOOL SPELLERS. 

PABXEB ft WATSOrS KATIOITAL ELEKENTABY SPELLER ... 15 cti, 

PABKEB ft WATSOrS EAUOEAL PBONOTmCIKG SP;BLLEB...26 ct& 

^om M. B. Bakkabd, Principal Vnion School^ Jthaea^ New York. 

"T have examtned the National PaoironiroiNO Spkllxk, and am free to say that 
It la the only work I ever saw which exactly meets my Idea of what a apelling-bot/k 
ahonld he. It Is pre-eminently practical ; it requires tbe child to do what it will he 
necessary for him to do all through his life; it requires liim not only to UU how tbe 
letters are arranged to form the word, but to write it, using it according to its signifi- 
cation. It needs only to be seen and understood to meet with favor." 

The above Works are designed to accompany Pabxbb & Waiboh^ popular Series 
of National School Sbadbbs. 

SmTH'S ORTHOGRAPmOAL SERIES. 

SMUffS JUYEEILE BEFnnEB 25oti. 

SMITH'S GBAKMAB-SCHOOL SPELLER 40cti, 

SMITH'S D£FINEE*S MANUAL SOeti. 

This series of Books is prepared by W. VT, Sjitth, Principal of Grammar School 
No. 1, New York city, and extensively used in all the Public Schools of the ci^. 

Publie attention is bow being extensively called to the deficiency of good text- 
books, upon this hitherto much neglected branch of education. This series la admira 
bly adapted to meet this \f ant It is a oovflxtb treatise upon orth<^p»phy. 

WEIGHTS AHALTnCAL OBTHOGRAPHT 25 eta 

The title of this Work is— *" Elements of the English Language; or, Analytical 
Orthography. Designed to teach the Philosophy of Orthography and Orthoepy. 
By Albbbt D. Wbiobt, A. M." 

Extract firom Proceedings qf Broome County Aaaooiation. 

** A pupil will learn more of the power of Letters bv studying this book for one 
term, in connection with his other studies, than he would in pursuing the course laid 
down in most otlier Spelling-Books for years." 



PAGES HOBMAL CHABT OF ELEMENTAET SOUNDS $2,60 

(MOUKTBD VPOir BOLLBB.) 

No School-room Is complete without this Chart, prepared by D. P. Pasb, fate 
Principal of New York State Normal School 

"This Chart Is designed to aid the Teacher in giving to his pupils the true Ele- 
mentary Sounds of our language, without a knowledge of which it is obviously im 
possible for ai^ one to become a good reader. In our opinion, most of the poor 
reading which we listen to in our pubUc asflemblies arises from inattention to tbe first 
principles of the language. 

** Where the child Is made to thoroughly understand all the elementary sounds of 
the various words used, he cannot fail of becoming an aeeurato and pleasing reader. 
We liave witnessed the great advantagea of this method of teaching reading in our 
Normal School, and therefore feel that we have a right to speak atrongly on this 
point**— ^^a«i|f JPveninff Journal. 

A. 8. BAEHES & BURR, Publishers, 

* 61 & 53 Jolm Street, N^w 7ork 



HATIOHAL SE RIES OF STAHDAB D SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

SPELLING AND DEFINING. 

THK J17VEHILE BEFDTEB: A Collection and Classification of Famiuai 
WouM and Nambs, correctly Si>elled, Accented, and Defined. By W. W. SMim, 
Principal of Grammar School No. 1, New York. Price SO eta. 

This is an invalaable book for young children : instead of long colamns of to them 
looomprebensible and meaningless words, the lessons are formed of those words whicli 
they hear and use almost every day, but of which they have formed only imperfcet 
ideas. The words are grouped with reference to similar signification or use — as the 
several kinds of Buildings compose one class; — the kinds of Vkssblr another;— 
Vkhiolkb another; — Cloths another, «&c., «&c.; experience having shown that th 
knowledge of one word of a class produces in the pupil a strong <^slre to know all 
belonging to that class, with their yarioua shades of meaning, application, Sus. The 
principal words used in the definitions are also defined, and the arrangement is such 
that almost every word in the book is defined at the time or before its employment 

THE GRAMKAB-SCHOOL SPELLER; or, SPELLER'S NEW MANUAL. 

Containing Bales for SpxLLiNa, with numerous Examples to illustrate the Appli- 
cation of each Bule; together with a large Collection of the most Difficult Words 
In the English Language, correctly Spelled, Pronounced, and Defined. Arranged 
in Easy Lessons for JniemutdiaU OkuiM. Price 40 ets. 

This book is designed for those pupils who have studied through the Jittsmtlb 
Definick. The Bules for Spelling are in simple language, having numerous examples 
of familiar words attached to illustrate the intent of each. These Rules teach the 
formation of the great minority of the derivatives, and consequently embrace the 
greater /portion of the words of the language. 

The lessons consist of words grouped with reference to the sameness of sound of 
certain syllables differently spelled ; as authoriti^ esMrdse^ analyze, sacrijlce—th^ 
pronunciation of each of these terminations has in it the sound of iM, tbo\igh ex- 
pressed by a different combination of letters. Again : burt'oto, borough^ bergamot^ 
bourgeois^ birchen, have the sound of bur in the first syllable of each, while each is 
spelled differently : the same may be sidd of ehrytalU, crUpy, OhrisHan^ eryatal— 
all commencing with the sound of Afris— and many others. 

The words of the lessons have also the pronunciation {in italics), and a short 
definition of each attaehed-^the whole comprising the most difficult words in the 
language. To which are added copious Exercises in False Orthography— the words 
to be written correctly by the pupil It can also be used as a dictation exercise. 

THE SPELLER AND DEFINER'S MANTTAL; Being a DICTIONABT ana 

SPELLING-BOOK combined, In which the most Useful Words in the English 
Language are Spelled, Pronounced, and Defined, and arranged In Classes; to- 
gether with Rules for Spelling, Prefixes and Suffixes, Rules for the Use of Capi- 
tals, Punctuation Marks, Quotations A'om other Languages used in English Core* 
position. Abbreviations, &e., Ao. To which fs added a Vocabulary of BefsrencAi 
Price 60 ets. 

In this book, designed for ths highest class, we have, 1st, A dissertation on th« 
sounds of the Vowels and Consonants, their uses and powers. 2d, Rules for Spelling. 
8d, Prefixes and Suffixes, with their meanings. 4th, Punctuation marks, and how to 
ase them — ^Rules for the use of Capitals, Rules for Letter and Note writing, with 
diMmms, Ac. In the body of the work there are about 14,000 of tlye principal words 
in the languages-arranged in classes according to their derivation, — correctly spelled, 
pronounoeo, and defined— the pronunciation having the yowel sonnds marked by 
figures which refisr to a Key easily understood and applied. Bv this arrangement, 
the knowledge of one word of a class will give some idea of the others. 

There are also Questions at the bottom of each page, which, to be correctly a»* 
•wered, require the pupil to keep constantly in his mind the Bules for Spelling, theif 
%pplication, Jec. 

This book can also be used with great advantage as a DicnowAST. As the words 
irc not in alphabetical order for obvious reasons, an alphabetical Vocabulary is plaoed 
Ik the Mkd, by which means anj word in the book can be found. 

A. S. BASHES & BXJBK, Publishers, 

51 & 53 John Street, New Torkr 



HAHOHAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

'^rooks' §xttk aiiir Jatht Classics. 

This series of the Obksk and Latin Glassiob, by N. C. Brooks, of Baltimorts fi 
on an improved plan, with pecaliar adaptation to the wants uf the American atndent 
To secure accnracj of text in the works tliat are to appear, the latest and most 
approved European editions of the different classical authors are consulted. Original 
lllostrative and explanatory notes, prepared by the Editor, accompany the text 
These notes, though copious, are intended to direct and assist the student in hia 
labors, rather than, by rendering every thing too simple, to supersede the necessity 
of due exertion on his own part, and thus induce indolent habits of study and refleo 
tion, and feebleness of intellect 



BB.OOS8' rXB.8T KATUOT KXSSSOlOrS. 

Price 62J cents. 
fhis is adapted to any Grammar of the language. It consists of a 
Grammar, Reader, and Dictionary combined, and will enable any one 
to acquire a knowledge of the Elements of the Latin language without 
an instructor. 

BB.OOS8' OVZB'S 1III:BTA1IIX0B.BB08X8S. 

8vo. Price $2.50. 
This edition of Ovid is expurgated, and freed from objectionable 
matter. It is elucidated by an analysis and explanation of the Fables, 
together with original English Notes, historical, mythological, and 
critical, and illustrated by pictorial embellishm^ts ; with a Clavia 
giving the meaning of all the words with critical exactness. Each 
Fable contains a plate from an original design, and an illuminated 
initial letter. 

BB.OOS8' riBST OBBBS KESSOVS. 

12mo. Price 62^ cents. 
This Greek elementaiy is on the same plan as the Latin Lessons, 
and affords equal facilities to the student. The paradigm of the Greek 
verb has been greatly simplified, and valuable exercises in compara- 
tive philology introduced. 

BROOKS* GREEK COLLECTANEA EVAN OELICA. 

12mo. 'Price 62^ cents. 
This consists of portions of the Four Gospels in Greek, arranged in 
Chronological order ; and forms a connected history of the principal 
events in the Saviour's life and ministry. It contains a Lexicon, and 
is illustrated and explained by notes. 

BBOOSS* BISTOB.IA SACB.A. Price 62} cents. 

BB.OOKS' CJBSAB. IKKirSTB.ATBB. Price 1.26. 

A. S. BARNES & BURR, Fnblishen, 

51 & 53 John Street, Ne^ York. 
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